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CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS. 


The following table, made up by telegraph, &c., indicates that the total bank 
clearings of all the clearing houses of the United States for the week ending to-day 
have been $5,427,652,669, against $7,063,851,20% last week and $5,378,277,807 
thejcorresponding week last year. 





























Clearings—Returns by Telegraph. Per 

Week ending Oct. 12. 1918. 1917. Cent. 
$2,795,522 ,944 | $2,104,268,114 | +32.9 
428,540,604 332,820,989 +28.8 
320,155,583 218,681,475 | +46.4 
252,191,945 148 956,313 + 69.2 
173,393 ,084 146,196,090 +18.6 
138,565,269 123,518,716 +12.2 
103 ,088 ,840 70,124,682 | +47.0 
105,210,652 47,757,608 |+120.3 
59,033,781 31,936,176 | +84.8 
56,901,301 30,355,123 | +87.5 
52,425,248 34,887,749 | +50.3 
Eleven eities, 5 days._...---.------ $4,485,029,251 | $3,289,503,035 | +36.3 
Other cities, 5 days__......-.-------- 942 623,418 790,869,481 | +19.2 
Total all cities, 5 days......------- $5,427 652,669 | $4,080,372,516 | +33.0 
PY Ee ee Qeeey pyres, 1,297 905,291 | yee 6.) 
Total all cities for week_____._---_-_- $5 427 652,669 ' $5,378,277,807 | +4+9.2 





The full details for the week covered by the above will be given next Saturdsy. 
We cannot furnish them to-day, clearings being made up by the clearing houses 
at noon on Saturday, and hence in the above the last day of the week has to be in 
all cases estimated, as we go to press Friday night. 

Detailed figures for the week ending Oct. 5 show: 
































Week endins ©~’ 5. 
Clearings at— — 
Inc. or 
1918. 1917. Dec 1916. 1915. 
s_| $ % s | $ 
New York__.--- 3,787 ,091,993/3,712,596,998| +2.0/3,787,735,173/2,802,358,350 
Philadelphia --.-} 429,928,167; 366,507,819] +17.3| 299,817,146, 207,011,979 
Pittsburgh_----- 141,000,000; 79,678,999) +77.0| 74,386,650) 59,512,709 
Baltimore ------ 81,167,176| 54,524,209} +42.3) 41,104,779) 40,395,269 
Ec occwsc'e | 25,472,082) 22,836,546) +11.5| 19,859,181) 16,756,906 
yO | 5,191,247| — 5,782,088] —10.2 6,263,806) 5,679,967 
Washington. -- -- | 14,842,776} 12,000,000] +23.7| 10,473,550 8,511,742 
Rochester -- -- -- 8,328,622 9,099,827; —8.5 7,694,178 5,456,821 
Scranton _------ 5,145,622| 3,573,399) +44.0 3,932,718 3,722,547 
Syracuse _..-.-.- 5,500,000) 6,061,739) —9.3 5,030,599 3,608,950 
Reading -_-__---- 3,005,823; 2,991,524 +0.5 2,589,247) 2,204,194 
Wilmington _---- 3,463,642/ 3,882,643) —10.8 3,520,879) 2,885,864 
Wilkes-Barre- --- 2,347,748} 2,498,121]; —6.0 2,058,861| 2,035,002 
Wheeling -_----- 4,880,173} 4,619,474) +65.7 3,765,266) 2,523,977 
; opp abet | 1,313,678} 1,434,663} —8.4 1,208,471) 978,467 
Trenton --_----- | 3,000,000; 2,763,798} +8.5 2,333,549 2,053,936 
eee 2,452,226, 2,461,255) —0.4 1,646,847| 1,276,235 
Chester .......- 1,748,859) 1,392,399) +25.6 1,471,314! 1,202,374 
Binghamton - ---! 890,500) 1,126,200] —21.0 961,000) $63,300 
Greensburg -----) 1,000,000) 1,200,000} —16.7 936,492 779,702 
eee 1,045,332} 947,387) +10.4 694,381 491,357 
Lancaster _..--- 2,800,000 3,080,171} —9.1 2,440,002 2,072,815 
Montelair ------ 366,226 605,357) —44.4 467 ,524| 466 .933 
Total Middle. /4,531,981,992/4,300,442,229 +5.4/4,280,391,613 3,172,849,397 
' 

Nac 315,837,225, 241,557,045) +25.6| 235,566,763) 173,626,456 
Providence ---- - | 41,474,700! 11,383,600} +0.8} 11,334,900) 8,324,800 
Hartford _._.-.-- | 9,114,228; 9,635,597) —5.4) 11,452,023) 11,023,901 
New Haven..---- 6,095,112) 5,787,013} +5.3 5,415,392} 4,208,259 
Springfield_---. - 4,358,842; 4,262,556) +2.3 4,393,949) 3,299,399 
Portland __----- 3,000,000) 3,750,000} —20.0 3,450,000) 2,150,000 
Worcester __---- 4,224,813} 4,107,393) +2.8) 4,143,172! 2,846,276 
Fall River_-__-__- { 2,225,112) 2,224,299) +0.04| 2,164,562! 1,437,039 
New Bedford---| 2,380,129 1,509,498] +57.7 1,792,819 1,234,501 
a ieee | 1,130,552) 1,224,010] —7.7 1,089,864 906,058 
Holyoke_-_- 850,000) 960,675| —11.5 1,070,150) 757,186 
Bangor-_____..-- 739,571) 980,245| —24.6 966,750 512,057 
Tot. New Eng.| 361,430,284) 297,381,931) +21.5| 282,840,344, 210,425,932 





Note:.—For Canaiian clearings see “Commercial and Miscellaneous News.”’ 


Week ending October 5. 






































Clearings at— 
Inc. or 
1918. | 1917. Dec. 1916. | 1915. 
$ $ % $ $ 
Chicago. ---..-.. 521,614,132] 509,974,978! +4+2.3| 447,999,537. 333,478,838 
Cincinnati__._.. 59,334,441] 39,027,034; +52.0| 38,070,350, 29,401,550 
Cleveland - ____- 98,901,863; 80,984,239; +22.1| 63,340,029| 37,667,907 
Detroit__.....-. 70,470,426} 51,481,731} +36.9| 47,876,188! 391,127 
Milwaukee____-. 32,166,817] 29,059,258; +10.7| 24,816,888) 16,894,062 
Indianapolis_..-| 14,680,000} 14,862,000; —1.2} 11,079,947 8,736,976 
Columbus... --- 11,938,100} 10,479,600) +13.9} 12,053,100 7,228,400 
Toledo__-....-- 12,821,217 9,701,783) +32.2} 10,150,022 8,060,992 
OE. 6,013,750 5,459,804! +10.1 4,000,000 3,730, 
Grand Rapids-.- 5,441,119 4,810,849) +13.1 4,848,336 3,905, 
Dayton_....... 4,250,710 3,561,643) +19.3 3,716,417 2,581,619 
Evansville... 3,480,371 2,836,222| +22.7 2,290,376 1,800,047 
Springfield, Il_- 2,107,890 2,138,417} —1.4 1,500,164 1,461,178 
Fort Wayne.-.-- 1,346,886 1,417,975| —5.0 1,853,352 1,408,855 
aa ,500, ,934,000,; —35.1 5,280,000 2,488,000 
Lexington -- ~~. -- 953,299 992,985} —4.0 708,539 861,158 
Rockford... 900,000 1,868,092| +1.7 1,162,869 843,775 
Youngstown. --- 3,922,349 4,259,287, —7.9 3,937,824 2,180,441 
Canton__....... ,900,000 3,200, —40.6 3,152,796 2,098,339 
Bloomington. -.-. 1,468,747 1,079,619] +36.0 968,079 747,613 
South Bend__... 1,464,933 1,216,026} +20.4 963,802 882,482 
Decatur -__..-..- 1,104,063 748,286} +47.6 660,263 556,318 
Springfield, Ohio 1,157,599 1,322,378] —-12.4 1,120,714 708 ,227 
Quincy _....---. 1,382,813 1,242,588| +11.3 2,585,748 823,895 
Mansfield - -. ~~ - 1,263,442 1,019,770; +23.9 640,858 601,131 
Jacksonville, Ill- 562,410 434,969) +29.4 434,234 292,396 
Danville. _..-.-.- 650,980 005] +7.4 630,047 573,758 
BN co ac owene 884,378 775,000; +14.1 50, 576,618 
Lansing -.....-. 1,107,023 980,116} +13.0 1,108,498 1,029,931 
Ann Arbor_....- 00, 570,668} —29.9 546,236 428,736 
Adrian_-.....-. 90,000 88,231} +2.0 54,111 67,667 
Owensboro -...- 697,991 606,235; +15.1 379,586 308,661 
Tot.Mid.West.| 869,977,749] 793,739,788! +9.6| 698,678,910} 508,816,154 
San Franciseo...| 114,390,565} 100,969,143} +13.3] 79,352,772) 58,086,334 
Los Angeles_-..-. 31,243,000] 29,367,000; +6.4] 25,864,554) 20,495,060 
Seattle. _.....-- 50,115,921] 26,652,964) +88.0| 20,483,918} 12,532,065 
Portland __..... 33,370,384] 20,186,021] +65.3] 16,746,904; 14,770,896 
Salt Lake City._| 14,540,832] 16,000,000} —9.1| 13,633,753 J 
Tacoma_.._---- 6,278,191 3,719,574| +68.8 2,470,552 2,102,091 
Spokane.._...-- ,000, 8,300,000} +20.5 6,672,687 4,830,138 
Oakland_...-.-- 7,500,000 5,640,021] +33.0 5,242,473 4,011,485 
Sacramento _____ 4,951,032 4,331,238] +14.3 2,885,522 2,657,313 
San Diego__.--- 1,989,347 2,107,748] —5.6 2,133,805 2,072,155 
San Jose....-.-. 1,386,475 1,495,992) —7.3 1,352,949 ¢ 
Fresno -....---- 3,100,000 2,840,858) +9.2 1,590,750 1,322,341 
Stockton _....-- 1,949,672 1,960,774; —0.6 1,417,905 1,176,507 
Pasadena _....-. 970,403 1,037,021] —6.4 3,605 56,280 
Yakima ......-. 925,000 972,808, —4.9 714,878 593,730 
Mao ........-- 634,884 600, +5.8 557,614 338,951 
Long Beach. -..-- 964,092 721,453) +33.7 620,062 483, 
Total Pacific..| 284,316,798] 226,902,615] +25.3] 182,704,703] 134,732,315 
Kansas City____| 201,080,246] 167,101,603] +20.3] 124,246,039] 83,453,737 
Minneapolis _._.| 64,697,440] 45,489,589) +42.2) 36,573,391] 35,086,169 
Gmans_.....-.-- 56,000,000} 42,000,000} +33.3] 29,795,802] 23,516,198 
St. Paul__.__-.- 18,889,472} 16,080,391] +17.5| 18,061,033] 11,826,196 
Denver _....--- 19,105,892! 23,379,169] —18.3] 16,323,701] 10,658,645 
St. Joseph_._--- 16,112,835} 14,497,966! +11.1] 10,619,151 7,968,449 
SS gages 23,876,122 9,716 ,027| + 145.7 8,512,565] 10,409,766 
Des Moines----- 10,397,556) 9,519,828] +9.2 7,728,892 6,242,665 
Sioux City___-_- 9,160,105 8,369,753 +9.5 5,758,238 4,083,106 
Wichita .......- 9,054,287 7,279,885, +24.4 6,053,590 4,071,919 
Lincoln ...----- 4,711,102 5,116,191] —-7.9 3,753,884 2,516,931 
Toneks ...-<--- 2,638,771 2,677,402) —-1.4 2,109,303 1,607,090 
Davenport __-_- ,700, 3,105,938! +19.1 2,424,129 1,867,718 
Cedar Rapids--- 2,288,105 2,667,333) —14.2 2,094,154 2,385,549 
Wareo........-- 2,500, 2,236,625) +11.8 1,881,567 1,940,716 
Colorado Springs 608 ,546 932,449) —3.5 873,590 763,701 
Pueblo_-_.----- 801,262 608,616, +31.7 627,324 392,348 
Fremont _.----- 707,761 677,784, +4.4 646,849 419,492 
Waterloo. ------ 1,460,392 2,359,680| —38.1 2,016,153 1,993,716 
=< glial el ast 2,481,115 2,490,966] —0.4 2,226,091 1,535,764 
Aberdeen __----- 2,373,239 1,535,860' +49.7 1,081,661 1,096,055 
Hastings _..---- 600,000 620,488) —3.3 607,429 254,851 
Billings --.----- 1,637,160 1,667,408' —1.8 1,072,741] _—_—*787,825 
Tot. oth. West] 454,881,414 370,180,951 +22.8| 285,088,277! 214,878,543 
oO 160,951,442} 140,690,973 +14.4| 121,118,239) 85,476,841 
New Orleans._.-| 49,785,553! 44,094,593 +12.9, 32,356,667) 18,640,835 
Houston ...---- 20,115,511| 17,500,000} +15.0' 15,960,727; 10,290,749 
Louisville _..--- 21,000,000; 18,780,284) +11.8| 18,776,981; 16,030,909 
Galveston ___--- 10,000,000 9,100,000} +9.9) 5,777,554 5,318,215 
Richmond - - - - -- 53,989,069} 33,418,060, +61.6 20,651,005} 10,917,443 
Atlanta _..----- 67,041,867] 41,374,746 +62.0' 29,710,566) 18,886,395 
Memphis. ------ 18,500,000] 11,059,233) +67.3; 13,734,922) 6,880,525 
Savannah ___--- 12,056,149!  14,337,133' —16.0, 10,607,057) 7,682,251 
Fort Worth. ---- 16,605,515| 16,910,876; —1.8, 12,467,842) 9,295,683 
Nashville ____--- 18,624,139, 11,961,828! +55.7) 9,409,257) 7,488,766 
Norfolk _....--- 8,343,987 6,626,055; +25.9 5,079,711) 4,574,076 
Augusta_._-.--- 5,696,546) 5,316,891) +7.1 4,275,663 2,766,570 
Birmingham - - - - 10,462,862 4,097 ,838, + 155.5 2,951,786, 2,674,264 
Little Rock___-- i 6,000,000) 5,000,000 + 20.0 5,153,128) 2,595,600 
Jacksonville —--- 4,645,405) 4,042,439, +14.9 3,000,000 2,569,738 
Charleston _---- 4,000,000) 3,543,902, +12.9 2,508,473 2,941,478 
Knoxville ___._- 3,206,032 2,839,673, +12.9 2,370,919 1,858,863 
Chattanooga - - - - 5,253,236 4,051,293: +29.7 2,412,232 2,370,622 
eS ee | 1,557,926, 1,371,077, +13.6 1,300,000 1,095,341 
Oklahoma ------ | 12,748,126) 8,926,952, +42.8 7,080,714 2,942,700 
Macon-..-.---- | 3,133,857) 2,000,000. +56.7 8,141,321 4,663,512 
SNOR ca ouwe 2,502,126 3,100,000, 23.9 4,200,000 2,259,575 
Vicksburg ..---- 494,861! 465,900, +6.2 360,375 367 ,346 
Jackson _-.-----| 700,000 780,298, —10.3 666,371 429,698 
Muskogee _._---| 3,000,000 2,565,255' +17.0 1,865,174 741,530 
ee ete 7,699,793 6,617,059, +16.4 3,826,864 1,456,014 
URS oe = | 29,358,153| 22,675,983 +29.5 17,504,970 --...----- 
Shreveport _.--- | 3,790,862 3,790,862 11 eccpwanad! . aipattateaa 
Total Southern’ 561,262,267, 446,652,317, +25.7 355,242,518 233,315,521 


Total all 


7,063 851,204 6,435,522,218) 


Outside N. Y_ 3,276,759,211 2,722,925,220 








$9.5 6,084,946,365 4,469,917,912 


+20.%3 2,297,211,192 1,667,559,562 
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OUR CONVENTION NUMBER. 


Accompanying this issue of the “Chronicle,’”’ we 
are sending to our subscribers throughout the world 
a copy of our “American Bankers’ Convention Sec- 
tion’’—a supplement to our weekly issue, reporting 
the proceedings of the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association held at Chicago, two 
weeks ago. The convention was largely attended by 
the representative banking interests of the United 
States, Canada and Europe, and its sessions took on 
the serious aspects of a war convention. Its dis- 
cussions were of pertinent interest at this time, 
dealing principally with war problems and the press- 
ing financial and economic questions of the day. By 
delaying a week in issuing our year book of the 
largest convention of bankers in this country (or, 
for that matter, in the world), we are able to in- 
clude some papers and addresses which were not 
previously available. 





i= 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


Whether peace be actually in prospect or not, all 
the markets, commercial as well as financial, have 
the present week been discounting the coming of 
peace. This is true of the grain markets, where 
there has been a big decline in the price of corn; it is 
true of the cotton market, where, however, there is 
a diversity of opinion as to the precise effect that 
peace is going to have upon the course of prices of 
the staple; and it is pre-eminently true of the stock 
market. In this last instance, the stocks which have 
been enjoying huge profits as a result of the war, have 
sharply declined, while stocks of companies whose 
activities have been restricted or hampered by reason 
of the war, and which, therefore, will be benefited by 
the return of peace, have advanced in an equally note- 
worthy fashion, though yesterday afternoon share 
properties displayed great strength all around on 
the theory that peace—a victorious peace, as far as 
the United States is concerned—would mean some 
general benefits in which all alike must participate. 

In the meantime the President’s reply to the Ger- 
man peace proposal has encountered some expressions 
of dissatisfaction. The great majority of persons 
throughout the length and breadth of the land would 
have been better pleased had the President turned 
the proposition down with a curt refusal, the same 
as he did in the Austrian case. But during the whole 
of the time since the outbreak of the great conflict 
in 1914, Mr. Wilson has displayed rare tact and 
skill, as well as infinite patience, and though there 
have been many occasions when his action did not 
command approval at the time, subsequent events 
always demonstrated the wisdom of his course. It 
will probably be so on this occasion. His search- 
ing inquiry, intended to test German sincerity, will, 
we are inclined to think, meet with a response which 
will show that Germany is prepared to yield com- 
pliance to all the American conditions, including 
evacuation of invaded territory. The question will 
then arise whether in the long run the ruling au- 
thorities in Germany can be trusted to carry out 
the terms of the arrangement. On that point there 
is, and will continue to be, much distrust. It seems 
to us a long step towards the removal of such dis- 
trust would be for the President to insist that for the 
future the power to declare war must be taken out 
of,the hands of the Kaiser—that this power must be 








lodged hereafter exclusively in the German Parlia- 
ment, so that it will no longer be possible for a 
Hohenzollern to disturb the peace of the whole 
world. 





Gold and silver production in the United States in 
the calendar year 1917, according to the final com- 
pilation issued this week by the Bureau of the Mint 
and the. Geological Survey, jointly, was in each case 
less than the reduced totals indicated by the pre- 
liminary estimate given out at the close of the year. 
Of gold, this final statement makes the yield from 
the mines of the country 4,051,440 fine ounces, 
valued at $83,750,440, which beside being 427,617 
fine ounces, or $8,839,860 below the result for 1916, 
is smaller than in all preceding years back to and in- 
cluding 1905. Losses from 1916 are to be noted in 
all the States except Arizona, with the most note- 
worthy declines in Colorado and Nevada. 

The silver output in the early approximation was 
stated at 74,244,500 ounces, but it is now lowered to 
71,740,362 ounces, anaggregate 2,674,440 ounces un- 
der the 1916 product and below 1916 and 1915 as well. 
Due, however, to the appreciably higher price ruling 
for the metal, the value of the year’s yield was de- 
cidedly greater than in 1916—$59,078,100, compar- 
ing with only $48,953,000, with the average New 
York price $.8235 and $.65784, respectively. Con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of values, therefore, 
every State of important production did better in 
1917 than in 1916, notwithstanding the fact that 
only in Arizona and Montana was there a quanti- 
tative increase. 





The United States grain crop report for Oct. 1 
was issued by: the Department of Agriculture on 
Tuesday last, and its main feature is the raising of 
the estimates of yield of the various leading cereals, 
increasing to that extent our ability to furnish food 
supplies to our allies :n Europe. The especially 
satisfactory feature of the situation is the forecasted 
augmentation in the wheat yield, even though the 
1,000-million-bushel mark has not been realized. 
The new figure of production arrived at—918,924,- 
000 bushels—is a little more than 20 million bushels 
in excess of that promulgated a month earlier, and 
when allowance is made for the anticipated saving 
of 30,000,000 bushels or more through closer extrac- 
tion from the grain in making flour, and the conserva- 
tion of a considerable amount of wheat through the 
use of substitutes, in this country, it is not difficult 
to realize that practically this year’s crop is the equiv- 
alent of a 1,000-million-bushel outturn in any earlier 
year. That the grain this year is up to the average 
in quality is, moreover, not a matter of negligible 
importance. 

Officially explaining this Oct. 1 report, the De- 
partment says in part: “Crop prospects generally 
materially improved during September. Moisture 
was sufficient and farm work was favored. Though 
killing frosts were earlier than usual over large areas 
of the Northern States, relatively small damage was 
done, considering the total United States crops. 
Corn in the main belt matured earlier than usual as 
a result 9f summer heat and droughty periods, most 
of it safely, except in extreme northern areas. Spring 
wheat is turning out better than expected, except in 
the Pacific Northwest. Oats, too, are turning out 


well above the earlier hope, and barley and rice show 
Altogether, the 


gains over last month’s outlook.” 
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tentative estimates of production of the five leading 
cereals, as will be observed below, give an aggregate 
of 5,486 million bushels, or only 180 million bushels 
less than in 1917, and 799 million bushels more than 
in 1916. 

In corn, an improvement in condition of 1.2 points 
is reported during September, but the general status 
of the crop on Oct. 1 was only 68.6% of a normal, 
against 75.9 a year ago and a ten-year average of 
75.0. The yield per acre is estimated at 23.9 bush- 
els, which for the area already harvested or to be har- 
vested is expected to give a total crop of 2,717 ,775,- 
000 bushels, against the record product of 3,159 mil- 
lion bushels last year. The most notable additions 
to production as a result of the favorable September 
conditions are in Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. Compared with 1917, the especially striking 
losses in yield are in Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois and 
Kansas—in all 355 million bushels. 

Reflecting the better average return from the 
spring-wheat harvest, the yield of that grain is now 
estimated at 16.1 bushels per acre, promising, there- 
fore, a crop of 363,199,000 bushels, which is by some 
11 million bushels a new high record, and 130 million 
bushels in excess of 1917. Quality, moreover, is 
above the average—94.8, against 92.7 last year. 
The winter wheat approximation, however, stands 
at 555,725,000 bushels, against 418 million bushels 
last year. Combining the two varieties, we have 
a total production of 918,924,000 bushels, which, 
exceeding 1917 by 267 million bushels, falls 107 mil- 
lions below the high record aggregate of 1915. 

A crop of oats second only to that of 1917 is indi- 
cated by this latest report. The yield per acre is 
announced as 34.5 bushels, and this on the acreage 
planted points to an aggregate product of 1,535,297,- 
000 bushels, a total comparing with 1,587 million 
bushels last year and 1,252 millions in 1916. The 
quality of this cereal is high. The barley crop is now 
estimated at 2361 million bushels, against 209 mil- 
lion bushels in 1917; rye, 7654 millions, against 60 
millions; rice, 42 millions, against 36 millions, and 
buckwheat, 19 millions, against 17 millions. The fol- 
lowing furnishes a summary of the five leading 
grain crops: 








Production— Estimated. - Final Previous 
(000,000s omitted.) 1918. 1917. 1916. 1915. Records. 
Winter wheat___bush. 556 418 481 673 685 (1914) 
Spring wheat.--.-.--- 363 233 156 352 352 (1915) 
ES oT 2.718 3,159 2,567 2,995 3,159 (1917) 
ee ee 1,535 1,587 1,252 1,549 1,549 (1915) 
OS ER 237 209 182 229 229 (1915) 
ee ee 77 60 49 54 54 (1915) 

Total bushels______5,486 5,666 4,687 5,852 6,028 


Tobacco now promises a record crop and potatoes 
a larger yield than predicated Sept. 1. 





As was widely surmised, the appointment of Prince 
Maximilian to succeed Dr. von Hertling as Imperial 
German Chancellor, proved to be a definite step 
in the most determined peace ‘“‘offensive’ that 
Berlin has as yet undertaken. There has been no 
waste of precious time in attempting to present the 
semblance of a form of representative Government 
with which the Allies would negotiate. As soon as 
the appointment was announced the Prince himself 
delivered two speeches appealing for support and 
outlining his policy, which as explained in the 
Reichstag (apparently on Saturday), resolved itself 
into a decision for a more popular form of Govern- 
ment. He submitted to the Reichstag, “‘publicly 
and without delay” the principles upon which he 
proposed to conduct the grave responsibilities of his 





new office. ‘‘These principles,’ he said, ‘“‘were 
firmly established by the agreement of the federated 
Government (the German States) and the leaders 
of the majority parties in this honorable house 
before I consented to assume the duties of Chancellor. 
They contain, therefore, not only my own confession 
of political faith, but that of an overwhelming 
proportion of the German people’s representatives— 
that is of the German nation which has constituted 
the Reichstag on the basis of a general, equal and 
secret franchise, and according to their will. Only 
the fact that I know the conviction and will of the 
majority of the people are back of me has given me 
strength to take upon myself the conduct of the 
Empire’s affairs in this hard and earnest time in 
which we are living.’”” The new Chancellor then 
went on to state that only if the people take active 
part in the broadest sense of the word in deciding 
their destiny—in other words, if responsibility also 
estends to the majority of their freely elected political 
leaders—can the leading statesman confidently 
assume his part of the responsibility in the service 
of folk and Fatherland. ‘My resolve to do this has 
been especially lightened by the fact that prominent 
leaders of the laboring class have found their way 
into the new Government to the highest offices of 
the Empire. I see therein a sure guarantee that 
the new Government will be supported by the firm 
confidence of the broad masses of the people without 
whose full support the whole undertaking would be 
condemned in advance to failure. Hence what I 
say to-day is said not only in my own name, but in 
the name of the German people.”’ Then followed a 
long address setting forth an acceptance of the 
answer of ‘“‘the former Imperial Government” to 
Pope Benedict’s note of Aug. 1 1917, and an un- 
conditional acceptance of the Reichstag’s resolution 
of July 19, the same year. He further declared 
willingness to join a general league of nations, based 
on the ‘foundation of equal rights for all, both 
strong and weak.’”’ He conceded that the solution 
of the Belgian question lay in the complete re- 
habilitation of Belgium, particularly of its independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. An effort, he added, 
should also be made to reach an understanding on the 
question of indemnity. He attempted to explain 
away and, in fact, promised modifications of the 
Russian treaties and declared that the new Govern- 
ment should be one of peace. 

Any critical analysis of the appointment of Prince 
Max, of his speeches and of the remarkable develop- 
ments which came with such pellmell rapidity hardly 
can fail to suggest the view that the entire movement 
was ingeniously staged for the purpose as noted 
above of creating a Government with which the 
Allied Governments could be induced to deal in the 
matter of peace terms and a prompt ending of the 
war. This obviously is the idea which President 
Wilson had in mind when answering a formal note 
from the new Chancellor received here on Monday 
requesting the President of the United States, ‘to 
take in hand the restoration of peace, acquaint all 
the belligerent States of this request and invite them 
to send plenipotentiaries for the purpose of opening 
negotiations.” The presentation of this note to 
our State Department through the Swiss Government 
followed a proclamation issued by the Kaiser (on 
Sunday) to the Germany army and navy in which, 
after announcing that the Macedonian front had 
crumbled, he declared that he had decided in accord 
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with his allies to “‘offer’’ peace again to the enemy, 
but he would “‘onlyfextend my hand for an honorable 
peace.” It is to be noted that there was no tone 
of humiliation or defeat in the Kaiser’s proclamation. 
Troops of all the German‘ States, he said, were doing 
their part and were heroically defending the Father- 
land on foreign soil. ‘My navy,” he continued, 
‘Ss holding its own against the united enemy naval 
forces and is unwaveringly supporting the army in 
its difficult struggle. The eyes of those at home rest 
with pride and admiration on the army and navy. 
I express to you the’thanks%of myself and the Father- 
land.”’ The Kaiser concluded as follows: ‘‘Whether 
arms will be lowered is still a question. Until then 
we must not slacken. We must as heretofore exert 
all our strength unwearily to hold our ground 
against the onslaught of our enemies. The hour is 
grave, but, trusting in your strength and in God’s 
grac_ous help, we feel ourselves to be strong enough 
to defend our beloved Fatherland.” 

The official note dispatched by Prince Max to 
President Wilson through the Swiss Government is 
so short that it may be given in full here: 


“The German Government requests the President 
of the United States to take in hand the restoration 
of peace, acquaint all the belligerent States of this 
request and invite them to send plenipotentiaries for 
the purpose of opening negotiations. 

“Tt accepts the program set forth by the President 
of the United States in his Message to Congress on 
Jan. 8 and in his later pronouncements, especially 
his speech of Sept. 27, as a basis for peace negotia- 
tions. 

“With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the 
German Government requests the immediate con- 
clusion of an armistice on land and water and in 
the air.” 

The reply of the President was almost as short. It 
did not assume the same curt tone as in the case of 
the recent Austrian note, saying there was nothing 
to discuss. It did not demand unconditional sur- 
render as the price of an armistice. The President 
recognized the trap that had been set and skilfully 
countered by forcing upon the militarist leaders of 
the Central Powers the necessity of answering cer- 
tain questions concerning their own honesty of pur- 
pose. Mr. Wilson places them in a most uncom- 
fortable and embarrassing situation in the event 
that their answers are not of such a character as to 
tend toward peace on our terms. The text of the 
President’s note appears in full on a subsequent page. 
He desired, he said, in order that the reply should 
be as candid and straightforward as the momentous 
interests involved required, to assure himself of the 
exact meaning of the note of the Imperial Chancellor. 
Therefore, he asked, did the Chancellor mean that 
“the Imperial German Government accept the terms 
laid down by the President in his address to the 
Congress of the United States on the eighth of 
January last and the subsequent addresses, and that 
its object in entering into discussions would be only 
to agree upon the practical details of their applica- 
tion?’ The President then in brief stated that he 
would not feel at liberty to “propose a cessation of 
arms to the Governments with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is associated against the 
Central Powers so long as the armies of those Powers 

re upon their soil,” and added that the good faith 
any discussion would manifestly depend upon the 
nsent of the Central Powers immediately to with- 
w their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 





The President concluded with the following signifi- 
cant request: 

“The President also feels that he is justified in 
asking whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking 
merely for the constituted authorities of the Empire 
who have so far conducted the war. He deems the 
answer to these questions vital from every point 
of view.” 

The German Chancellor’s response to this state- 
ment will, of course, be attended by momentous 
events. The German press suggests that the reply 
may contain a counter-proposition for a withdrawal 
of the Allies from German colonies. This, of course, 
would permit the President to terminate all discus- 
sion by a demand for unconditional surrender. In 
this he would have accomplished what he obviously 
had in mind, namely the removal of the claim which 
the old German leaders were endeavoring to make use 
of that the Allies would not talk peace but were in- 
tent upon the destruction of the Fatherland. Such a 
cry could hardly fail to bolster up the morale of the, 
German army as well as German civilians, which is 
so rapidly crumbling in anticipation of another win- 
ter of desolation and suffering. 

Among the changes in the German Government 
to which Prince Max referred was the appointment 
of Dr. W. F. Solf, the German Colonial Secretary, to 
the Imperial Foreign Secretaryship. Matthias Erz- 
berger, the Centrist leader, has been appointed 
Secretary of State. Herr Bauer, Socialist member of 
the Reichstag, has been named Secretary of State 
for the Imperial Labor Office. Dr. Eduard David, a 
Socialist member of the Reichstag, has been ap- 
pointed German Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
General Groner has been appointed to succeed 
General von Stein, resigned, as Prussian Minister 
of War. Phillip Scheidemann, Vice-Presidnet of the 
Reichstag, and leader of the German Majority 
Social Democrats, has been appointed Secretary of 
State without portfolio. Meanwhile, Baron von 
Hussarek, the Austrian Prime Minister, handed his 
resignation in the name of the entire Cabinet to 
Emperor Charles on Saturday last. His successor 
has not been announced, or it may possibly be Prof. 
Heinrich Lammasch, with whom negotiations are 
understood to be under way to bring about a great 
pac-fist manifestation and who is one of Austria’s 
foremost peace advocates. Reports from Swiss and 
German papers indicate that a great political dis- 
turbance is under way in Austria-Hungary. The 
semi-official Wolff Bureau of Berlin has made public 
President Wilson’s reply to the peace proposals of 
Prince Maximilian, the Imperial German Chancellor, 
with the following note appended: 

“The official text of the reply is still awaited, but 
the reply shows that further declarations from the 
German Government are necessary. To that end 
careful consideration by the Government is necessary. 

‘““A reply to the President’s final question has been 
given by the speech in the Reichstag on Oct. 5 by 
President Fehrenbach, who, in the name of the Ger- 
man nation, declared the Reichstag approves the 
peace offer and makes it its own.” 

Emperor William has summoned the sovereigns 
of all the German Federal States to Berlin for a 
consultation before answering President Wilson’s 
note, according to a Cologne dispatch. Rumors 
have been current of the proposed abdication of the 
Kaiser. Prince Eitel is prominently mentioned in 
Germany as successor to the throne in case the 
Kaiser abdicates, diplomats’ cables declare. 
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The advances of the Allied armies have been so 
uniform and steady this week that the question of 
voluntary German withdrawals from French and 
Belgian territory is each day becoming a matter of 
decreasing importance. The German armies are 
retreating almost en masse, prisoners are being taken 
by thousands, and huge amounts of supplies of arms 
and ammunition are beng either destroyed or left 
behind. In a sense, therefore, the continued en- 
forced departure to positions behind the Rhine 
would be of greater advantage to us than a volun- 
tary retirement, which would mean the safe removal 
of all enemy troops and munitions. That demoral- 
ization has seized both the armed forces and the 
civilian population of Germany as well as Austria- 
Hungary there no longer appears reason to doubt, 
even after making liberal allowance for a natural de- 
gree of exaggeration in the accounts cabled to this 
side. As was the case last week, it is again only pos- 
sible in attempting any outline review of the military 
operations, to enumerate some of the more impor- 
tant objectives which have been attained. The 
week’s events have been altogether too momentous 
to allow anything but the merest mention. Yester- 
day’s press advices indicate that the Germans will 
have to evacuate St. Gobain forest almost immedi- 
ately. They are already leaving the Chemin des 
Dames under the pressure of converging attacks west 
and south. The Hunding line, behind Laon, be- 
tween the rivers Serre and Sissorne, has beén turned, 
making the German situation in the Laon area most 
difficult. In the Champagne, the French and Amer- 
icans, joining forces north of Argonne forest in the 
Grand Pre Gap, have occupied the station of that 
name, while patrols are said to have entered the town 
itself. On the River Meuse, northwest of Verdun, 
the Americans have cleared out a little pocket in 
the direction of Sivry, which has held them up a 
long time. A great battle is in progress between 
British and German troops in Phirion, on a front of 
nearly thirty miles. The British are gaining all 
along the line, there being virtually no infantry op- 
position. The only resistance of importance comes 
from enemy machine guns, the bulk of the enemy 
artillery having apparently already been withdrawn 
out of range. The high ground on the 8-mile front 
between St. Hilaire and Le Cateau to the southeast 
was found to be alive with machine guns when the 
British approached and the cavalry patrols were held 
up for some time. North of the Le Cateau-St. Hil- 
aire line the Germans are in headlong flight, accord- 
ing to airplane observers. A deep salient has been 
forced at Douai and the evacuation of that city is 
one of the near probabilities. Cambrai has finally 
been evacuated and British troops have advanced 
well beyond that position. There are in this loca- 
tion nowhere any signs that the Germans intend mak- 
ing a determined stand. But the British are going 
slower now, as it is impossible for the vast organiza- 
tions in the rear of their armies to keep pace with the 
advances. Latest reports indicate the following to 
be substantially the present battle line of the French 
troops. They are occupying the line of the River 


Oise and then joining up with the British east of 
Fontaine-Notre Dame, the line thence running east 
of Beauthroux, east of Seboncourt; east of Vaux- 
Andigny through St. Benin, east of Le Cateau, west 
of Montay, south of Neuvilly, east of Inchy, east of 
Bethencourt, east of Prayelle, southwest of Quievy, 
well east of Bevillers, in front of St. Hilaire, east of 





Abesnes-Lez-Aubert, and east of Rieux. Thence 
the line runs along the Erclin River, including Na- 
vaes and Thun-St. Martin and north and well east 
of Estrun and along the line of the Sensee Canal 
south of Hem-Lenglet and Fressies. 

American troops operating with the British on 
the front southeast of Cambrai completed on Thurs- 
day night the capture of Vaux-Andigny and St. 
Soutlet. An American bombing expedition consist- 
ing of more than 350 machines on Wednesday 
dropped 32 tons of explosives on German canton- 
ments in the area between Wavrille and Danvillers, 
about 12 miles north of Verdun. This marks one of 
high spots in the air fleet operations of the war. 
Twelve enemy machines were destroyed and only 
one Entente plane failed to return. 

In France and Belgium in three weeks, five 
important cities which had been in German hands 
for four years have been recaptured. These include 
Dixmude, Armentieres, Lens, Cambrai and St. 
Quentin, while Lille, Douai and Valenciennes 
seemingly are all but captured. Serbia shortly is to 
be reclaimed and the Turks will soon be entirely out . 
of the Holy Land. In their retreat the Germans are 
leaving the country devastated, burning towns and 
cities as they proceed. Before evacuating Cambrai 
they are reported to have systematically mined the 
entire area, blowing up vast portions after the 
British troops have entered. The French Govern- 
ment has issued a solemn warning to Germany and 
her allies that the devastation of territory from which 
they retreat will be punished inexorably. The warn- 
ing says the German people who share in the crimes 
will bear the consequences with the authors and 
that those who order the devastation will be held 
responsible morally, penally, and pecuniarily. It is 
added that France is now discussing with her allies 
the steps to be taken. Evacuation by the Germans 
of the Belgium coast region is also proceeding. The 
work of removing telephone lines between the fron- 
tier and the coast was begun early in the week. 
Large stores of material at Knokke near the coast 
five miles from the Dutch border have been set on 
fire and many factories have been undermined in 
preparation for their quick destruction. 


Confidential information of a reliable official 
nature has reached Washington, according to the 
correspondent of the New York “Times” at that 
centre, indicating that the Russian people as a nation 
will swing back into line in steady and valuable 
support of the Allies and of the aims which the latter 
seek to achieve in the great war. The Russian 
Embassy at Washington has been notified by the 
newly formed Russian Provisional Government 
which was created by the State Convention at Ufa, 
that it had actually taken over the reins of power 
in succession to the Provisional Government of 1917. 
Russian diplomats throughout the world have been 
similarly notified and the facts are being communi- 
cated to the Entente Governments for their infor- 
mation. The character of the Cabinet, or direc- 
torate, as it has been called, the representation in 
it of the various local Governments and other im- 
portant national elements and information reaching 
Washington as to the character of the support it is 
receiving, all indicate that there is a strong trend in 
Russia toward a new era, and that a really repre- 
sentative and constructive national Government 
appears to have been initiated at Ufa. 
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In London, as at home here, the important devel- 
opments suggesting prospects of peace earlier than 
has heretofore been considered probable have been 
attended by more or less active liquidation of securi- 
ties of corporations which had been making large 
profits from war orders. The liquidation in this 
respect has been contributed by large interests. It 
has been persistent, though kept more or less under 
control, selling pressure being withdrawn when the 
supply showed evidence of causing large declines 
in quotations, only to be resumed whenever the power 
of absorption returned. It may hardly be said that 
buying of the so-called peace stocks at the British 
centre has developed on a scale corresponding to 
that on the New York Stock Exchange. French 
and Russian bonds are strong. Mexican Govern- 
ment securities also have been firm on rumors, 
wholly unconfirmed, asserting that back unpaid 
coupons are to be cared for. Many of the British 
industrial companies are said to be arranging for 
new capital issues to be distributed as soon as Treas- 
ury restrictions become relaxed. A Chinese Govern- 
ment loan of £600,000, bearing 8% and to be offered 
at 105, is to be sold soon. This loan, which is re- 
deemable at par in ten years, was arranged by the 
Marconi Company in connection with wireless in- 
stallation, including telephones, for the Chinese 
Government. The issue has been sanctioned by 
the Treasury and Foreign Office. At the moment 
there is no encouragement to believe that security 
issues except of the most urgent character will be 
authorized by the Treasury. The list of capital 
issues for September quarter compiled by the 
““Economist”’ and received by cable shows an aggre- 
gate of £329,315,000, of which £293,868,000 repre- 
sented war bonds and £22,600,000 war savings 
certificates. One reason for the restraint upon pur- 
chases of investment stocks is the aggressive war 
bond campaign which has been in progress through- 
out the week. 

While there seems agreement at the British centre 
that peace is at last within calling distance, there 
does not appear the same degree of confidence which 
is displayed in some financial quarters here that the 
ending of hostilities is a matter of immediate possi- 
bility. The London markets, to quote one London 
correspondent, do not believe that the German pro- 
posal can bring immediate peace because it is recog- 
nized that there will be no compromise with the 
German militarism. British consols closed yesterday 
at 60144, comparing with 6234 one week ago and 
5834 a fortnight ago. The new British 5s finished 
at 96 against 9574 a week ago and the 4%s at 
10054 compared with 10034. The ‘‘Economist’s” 
index number of commodity prices at the end of 
September was 6238, which compared with 6267 
at the end of August, thus showing a reduction of 
29 points from what was in fact the high level. The 
number for July was 6128. The current figure 
represents an increase of 183.1% from the basic 
number of 2200, representing the average prices 
of the commodities in question for the five-year 
period of 1901-05. During the month of September 
cereals and meat declined 41 points to 124614; other 
foods were 414 points higher at 77914; textiles did 
not change from 1920; minerals were 44 a point 
off at 889 and miscellaneous heavy articles were 
1 point lower at 1396. 





— | 


Gratifying results are attending the campaign for 
increasing the sales of British war bonds although 
the move did not get into its full strength until the 
beginning of the current week. The sales last week 
through the banks amounted to £22,042,000, which 
compares with £20,930,000 the week preceding, mak- 
ing the aggregate of the sales to Oct. 5 £1,108,431,- 
000. The Post Office reports for the week ending 
Sept. 28 indicated sales of bonds amounting to 
£459,000, bringing the total through that source 
up to £38,953,000. The previous week’s record by 
the Post Office was £463,000. War savings cer- 
tificates of £1 each disposed of in the week of Sept. 28 
totaled £2,613,000, making the aggregate ultimate 
indebtedness under this head £241,277 ,000. 





British revenue returns for the week ending Octo- 
ber 5 indicated a falling off, while expenses were 
heavily increased. As a result, there was a deficit 
in the Exchequer balance of no less than £5,199 ,000. 
Sales of Treasury bills continue to mount, and the 
total of Treasury bills outstanding registered a gain 
over the week preceding of over £5,000,000. Ex- 
penditures for the week totaled £61,411,000 (against 
£46,780,000 for the week ended Sept. 27), while the 
total outflow, including repayments of Treasury bills 
and other items, amounted to £147,129,000, against 
£340,735,000 a week ago. Receipts from all sources 
were £141,931,000, as contrasted with £343 ,644,000 
the previous week. Of this total, revenues con- 
tributed £11,897,000, compared with £13,394,000 
last week; war savings certificates totaled £1,700,000, 
against £1,200,000, and other debts incurred £6,- 
376,000, against £8,814,000. War bonds were 
£17,607,000, against £22,182,000, while advances 
amounted to £14,000,000, in comparison with £222,- 
167,000 a week ago. New issues of Treasury bills 
equaled £90,231,000. Last week the total was 
£75,549,000. Treasury bills outstanding now amount 
to £1,114,202,000, against £1,108,504,000. Ex- 
chequer balances aggregate £9,699,000, which com- 
pares with £14,898 ,000 in the week preceding. 





In Paris there appears greater distrust of the peace 
proposals that have come forward from the Teutonic 
Allies than is the case either in Britain or America. 
France, it is said, regards the appointment as 
German Chancellor of Prince Max of Baden as an 
entirely negligible matter. It is recalled in the 
French press that the Prince used to denounce mili- 
tarism and Pan-Germanism at Hague conferences, 
but utterances since the war began have tended to 
show that he was at heart of the military party. 
Reference is made to a recent speech in which he 
declared that the present German regime was the 
best governmental system in the world. He said 
nothing of peace before the beginning of the German 
defeat in July. 

The capture of Lens and its many coal mines has 
been attended with great satisfaction because of the 
promise of a better supply of fuel this winter than 
last. The past two winters will, a Paris correspond- 


ent says, remain as a nightmare for many years to 
come in the recollection of thousands of Parisians. 
The Germans before leaving Lens are reported to 
have flooded the mines and ruined the machinery. 
There still remains, however, ample time to make 
repairs and secure some results before the winter 
rigors actually set in. 


Another source of cheerful- 
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ness is the fact that at last Rheims is no longer 
subject to enemy shellfire. 

The French Under-Secretary of State of the 
Merchant Marine set forth on Thursday the new 
French program for shipping construction. The 
vessels to be built represent a tonnage of 1,500,000 
as a first part of the work. The Government will 
itself place orders for these vessels, which in part 
will replace vessels torpedoed. ‘‘We must be able 
to double the strength of our merchant fleet as it 
existed before the war,” said the Under-Secretary. 
“Moreover, the Government will order the con- 
struction of giant steamships to compete both in 
comfort and in speed with the biggest vessels of the 
kind afloat.’”’ The Under-Secretary will ask if 


necessary for an appropriation of 2,000,000 ,000 francs 
from Parliament. 





If the German peace drive is primarily bogus and 
insincere it is one comfort to know that if it is de- 
ceiving anybody, it is deceiving most of all the 
German capitalists. There can be no question as to 
the fact that a panic of no inconsiderable proportion 
has arisen in financial circles at the large German 
centres. Securities are being offered on markets 
devoid of anything like adequate powers of absorp- 
tion. Dispatches by way of Zurich for instance 
quote such a conservative paper as the Munich 
“Post” as declaring that steps taken by the large 
banks to check the panic in the German stock ex- 
changes have had only a temporary effect. Pro- 
vincial capitalists, the paper declares, have thrown 
blocks of stocks upon the market where there were 
few purchasers for securities. ‘It is a genuine crash 
this time,”’ the paper says, and adds that “munition 
shares such as Daimler are not quoted in Berlin 
for there are no buyers.’”’ Under date of last Tues- 
day a Geneva dispatch states that an indescribable 
panic, without precedent, broke out on the Berlin 
Stock Exchange on Monday, according to the 
‘““Neueste Nachrichten’ of Munich. Shipping and 
armament company shares especially were affected. 
The panic has followed widely current reports of the 
complete failure of the German internal loan. While 
for the preceding loans, quoting the Zurich dispatch, 
explanatory articles with a mass of propogandists’ 
appeals were published declaring that victory and 
peace were near, the current “slogans” published in 
Germany regarding the loan are declared to have 
the character of resignation and despair. News- 
papers, for instance, are publishing poetry declaring 
that Germany’s hour of destiny has arrived and that 
each person is obliged to take his share in Germany’s 
martyrdom. The argument is that if Germany fails 
and falls in ruins the population also falls in ruins; 
hence it becomes necessary to subscribe to the loan 
to save the country. On the other hand, Hun- 
gary’s eighth loan, which has just been distributed, 
is reported to have secured a high record total of 
subscriptions, namely 3,860,000,000 crowns ($790,- 
000,000), bringing the total of all the loans in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000,000. Our State Department has 
received word that a bank syndicate has been 
formed in Frankfort, Germany, including eight of 
the largest private banks in that city, its purpose 
being to counteract the growing influence of the 
great banks centralized in Berlin. A similar syndi- 
cate has been organized in Cologne and it is under- 
stood that other bank centres will fall into line as a 
natural result of the general concentration tenden- 








—_—_— 
cies which have recently become so marked in money 
and banking circles throughout the country. 





Official discount rates at leading European centres 
continue to be quoted at 5% in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna and Copenhagen; 6% in Petrograd 
and Norway; 6144% in Sweden and 444% in Switzer- 
land, Holland and Spain. In London the private 
bank rate has not been changed from 3 17-32% 
for sixty-day and ninety-day bills. Money on call 
in London remains as heretofore at 3%. No reports 
have been received by cable of open market rates 
at other European centres, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain. 





Another substantial gain was shown in the Bank 
of England’s gold holdings this week, the total being 
£951,331. Note circulation also expanded, viz., 
£543,000; hence there was an increase in total reserve 
of £408,000. The proportion of reserve to liabilities 
advanced to 17.33%, comparing with 16.91% last 
week and 20% a year ago. There was a reduction 
of £2,197,000 in public deposits, although other de- 
posits increased £459,000 and Government securities 
expanded £1,572,000. Loans (other securities) de- 
creased £4,215,000. The Bank of England’s stock 
of gold on hand now stands at £73,109,006, as com- 
pared with £55,488,759 in 1917 and £55,696,429 
the year before. Reserves aggregate £28,762,000, 
against £32,260,444 last year and £37,292,359 in 
1916. Loans total £95,511,000. A year ago they 
amounted to £88,944,306 and in 1916 £102,773,484. 
Clearings through the London banks for the week 
were £462,970,000, as against £455,690,000 a week 
ago and £381,980,000 last year. Our special cor- 
respondent is no longer able to give details of the 
gold movement into and out of the Bank for the 
Bank week, inasmuch as the Bank has discontinued 
such reports. We append a tabular statement of 
comparisons: 


BANK OF ENGLAND'S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


1918. 1917. 1916. 1915. 1914, 


Oct. 9. Oct. 10. Oct. 11. Oct. 13. Oct. 14. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Circulation._...... 62,796,000 41,678,315 36,854,070 32,560,455 34,667,285 
Public deposits.... 28,327,000 42,186,150 55,135,356 70,859,619 23,732,448 
Other deposits._...131,585,000 119,625,251 109,360,502 97,907,026 138,828,702 
Government securs. 59,243,000 658,271,720 42,188,051 25,969,825 27,571,087 
Other securities__._._ 95,511,000 88,944,306 102,773,484 114,706,690 108,715,087 
Reserve notes & coin 28,762,000 32,260,444 37,292,359 45,845,002 43,018,105 
Coin and bullion._. 73,109,006 55,488,759 55,696,429 59,955,457 659,235,390 
Proportion of reserve 

to liabilities....- 17.30% 19.90% 22.67% 27.16% 26.46% 
Bank rate_._.----- 5% 5% 6% 5% 5% 





The Bank of France in its weekly statement shows 
a further gain in its gold item, the week’s increase 
being 641,575 frances. This brings the total gold 
holdings up to 5,439,270,575 francs, of which 
2,037,108,500 francs are held abroad. In 1917, at 
this time, the Bank’s gold holdings amounted to 
5 322,715,964 franes (including 2,037,108 ,434 francs 
held abroad), while in 1916 the total stood at 4,- 
856,533,925 frances (including 674,558,075 francs 
held abroad). During the week silver was increased 
by 245,000 francs, Treasury deposits were swollen 
by 21,363,000 frances and advances rose 9,698,000 
francs. On the other hand, bills discounted and 
general deposits fell off 34,120,000 frances and 
129,928,000 franes, respectively. Note circulation 
recorded an expansion of 314,569,000 francs, bring- 
ing the total outstanding up to 30,539,744 ,000 francs. 
This compares with 21,607,953,420 francs in 1917 





and with 17,028,893,710 frances in 1916. On July 30 
1914, just prior to the outbreak of war, the total was 
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6,683,184,785 francs. Comparisons of the various 
items with the statement of last week and corres- 


ponding dates in 1917 and 1916 are as follows: 


BANK OF FRANCE’S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 











Changes Status as of. 
for Week. Odt.101918. Oct.111917. Oct. 12 1916. 
Gold Holdings— Francs. Francs. Frances. Francs. 
We Pee wccccncd Inc 641,575 3,402,162,075 3,285,607,479 4,181,975,850 
CO No change 2,037,108,500 2,037,108,434 674,558 ,075 
BE Gibbs deoeha Inc 641,575 5,439,270,575 5,322,715,964 4,856,533,925 
Inc 245,000 320,297 ,000 259,043 ,373 332,286,549 
Bills discounted __. Dec. 34,120,000 867 ,983 ,000 592,104,905 435,227,455 
Advances_-.....--- Inc. 9,698,000 854,139,000 1,127,399,928 1,190,193,476 
Note circulation___Inec.314,569,000 30,539,744,000 21,607,953,420 17,028,893,710 
Treasury deposits._Inc. 21,363,000 97 ,403 ,000 25,315,363 48 ,297 ,502 


General deposits. __Dec129,928,000 2,899,424,000 2,821,695,574 2,345,844,131 





Saturday’s bank statement of New York Clearing 
House banks and trust companies, which will be 
found in more complete form on a later page of this 
issue, reflected in no small measure the results of 
Government financing, there having been a huge 
increase of $130,542,000 in loans coincidental with 
an increase in Government deposits from $171,- 
600,000 to $316,798,000, while reserves were re- 
duced. Net demand deposits declined $12,538,000 
to $3,753,124,000 (Government deposits deducted). 
Net time deposits, however, increased $138,000 to 
$151,809,000. Cash in vaults (members of the 
Federal Reserve Bank) expanded $286,000 to $100,- 
272,000 (not counted as reserve). The reserve in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of member banks declined 
$11,973,000 to $514,426,000. Reserves in own vaults 
(State banks and trust companies) decreased $593 ,000 
to $10,367,000, although reserves in other deposi- 
tories (State banks and trust companies) increased 
$834,000 to $8,713,000. Circulation totals $35,- 
665,000, 2 decrease of $5,000. Aggregate reserves 
were reduced $11,732,000 to $533 506,000, as against 
$574 318,000 a yearago. Asa result of a contraction 
of $1,610,280 in reserve required, the decline in 
surplus totaled $10,121,720. This loss brings the 
amount of excess reserves down to $36,704,010 (not 
counting $100,272,000 cash in vaults held by these 
banks), and compares with $83,989,550 held at the 
same time in 1917, on the basis of 13% reserves in 
both instances for member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system. 





In money circles there is no feature of particular 
interest to note. Supplies of funds at 6% are avail- 
able on call for all legitimate purposes, and at t:mes 
during the week have, in fact, been greater than the 
demand has shown ability to absorb. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency in a report on the results of 
the last bank call as of Aug. 31 shows that the re- 
sources of the national banks were on that date at 
the highest point yet touched in the history of the 
country, for the corresponding season of the year, 
the total being $18,043 ,605,000, which is greater by 
$1,500,000,000 than at any previous time. On May 
1 1917, immediately preceding the launching of the 
first Liberty Loan, the resources of the national 
banks, the Comptroller shows, were $16,144,403 ,000. 
The amount of Liberty bonds and certificates of in- 
debtedness which the Government has sold and 
collected for since that date (exclusive of certificates 
of indebtedness paid off during this period) is $14,- 
275,000,000. Further extracts from the Comptroll- 
er’s report appear on a subsequent page of to-day’s 
issue of the “Chronicle.”’ 

Referring to money rates in greater detail, loans 
on call continue to rule at the fixed rate of 6%, which 
was the only rate named on each day of the week 
at which renewals were negotiated. This applies 





to mixed collateral loans, as all-industrials are quoted 
at 1% of 1% higher, or 643%. A rate of 444% is still 
quoted on demand loans for bankers’ acceptances. 
In time money no change has been noted. As 
might be expected during the distribution of the 
Liberty Loan, the market is more or less of a nominal 
affair, and whatever business is passing is transacted 
by means of demand loans. Six per cent remains 
as heretofore the nominal figure for all maturities 
from sixty days to six months, but no time loans are 
being negotiated, so far as can be learned. Last 
year sixty and ninety days loans were quoted at 
5144@6% per annum, with four, five and six months 
at 534%. 

Mercantile paper was in fair demand, although 
the volume of transactions was not large. Sales 
were made at 6%, which is still the figure quoted 
for sixty and ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable 
and six months’ names of choice character, also for 
names less well known, without discrimination. 

Banks’ and bankers’ acceptances have ruled firm 
and moderately active. Some buying was noted for 
account of New York, Chicago and Boston banks. 
The aggregate of this business, however, was small 
in volume. Quotations continue without variation. 
Rates in detail are as follows: 





Spot Del Delivery 

Ninety Stzty Thtrty wtthin 
Days. Days. Days. 30 Days. 
Eligible bills of member banks.......- 4%@4% 4%@4% 4%6@4 4% bid 
Eligible bills of non-member banks....44%,.@4% 44%.@44% 4%@4% 4% bid 
eet 54%@4% 5%@4% 54%@4% 6 =~ Obid 


No changes in rates, so far as our knowledge goes, 
have been made the past week by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Prevailing rates for various classes of 
paper at the different Reserve banks are shown in the 
following: . 

DISCOUNT RATES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

















} j 
| | | a S 
| | 2 ; =) 
| .|3 F i ig 3 z 
CLASSES £2 Rls g/8 = 
OF cia 3 3 sis BiSisisci 
ene a wien Se ei: §\: 2 3 ’ 
Bis 3) sizi-i¢cis 
S2eitisli# B/S ase 8 8 
Dtscounts— * | | | | | 
Within 15days,incl.member = | | | | | 
banks’ collateral notes....4 4 |4 |44%,/4% 4 /|4 4 4%4%4 4% 
16 to 60 days’ maturity... 43% 4% 4%) 4%| 5 4%\4% 4%4% 5% 4% 5 
61 to 90 days’ maturity... 4% 4%) 434 4%) 5 4%\/4% 4% 5 5% 5 5 
Agricultural and live-stock wie | 
paper over 90 days.____-- 5 |56 |5 |5%'5% 5 | 53s 5% 544 5% 5% 5K 
Secured by U. 8. certificates a ~~ 
of indebtedness or Lib- 
erty Loan bonds— 
Within 15 days, including | | | | 
member banks’ collat- _ 
ON in ein 4 (4 |4 |4 |4% 4 |4 4 |4 4% 4 4% 
16 to 90 days’ maturity...4 (4% 4% 4%)4 44/4 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Trade Acceptances— } | 
1 to 60 days’ maturity....- 4% 4% 4% 4% 410d 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 4 40 
61 to 90 days’ maturity._.-_- 4% 444% 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 4%.4% 4% 





* Rate of 3 to 4%% for 1-day discounts in connection with the loan operations 
of the Government. On Oct. 1 the following special rediscount rates for bankers’ 
acceptances were established: Maturities up to 16 days, 4%; 16 to 60 days, 4% %: 
61 to 90 days, 4%%. 

a 15 days and under 44%. 

t Rate for trade acceptances Maturing within 15 days 4i%%. 

Note 1. Acceptances purchased in open market, minimum rate 4%. 

Note 2. Rates for commodity paper have been merged with those for commercial 
paper of corresponding maturities. 

Note 3. In case the 60-day trade acceptance rate is higher than the 15-day dis- 
count rate, trade acceptances maturing within 15 days will be taken at the lower rate. 

Note 4. Whenever application is made by member banks for renewal of 15-day 
paper, the Federal Reserve banks may charge a rate not exceeding that for 90-day 
Daper of the same class. 





Sterling exchange remains without important 
alteration, the fact that rates are pegged prevents 
the news from the front from exerting any appre- 
ciable influence. Referring to the day-to-day rates, 
those on Saturday as compared with Friday of a week 
ago were a shade firmer, and demand advanced to 
4 75144@4 75521, and cable transfers to 4 7655@ 
4 76 9-16; sixty days remained stationary at 4 73@ 
47314. Monday’s market was quiet and totally 
failed to reflect the new Austrian peace note promul- 
gated on Sunday; quotations continued at 4 754%@ 
4 755214 for demand, 4 7655@4 76 9-16 for cable 
transfers and 4 73@4 73% for sixty days. Inter- 
national banking interests adopted a waiting attitude 
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on Tuesday pending the announcement of President 
Wilson’s reply to Germany’s peace offer, and trading 
was reduced to negligible proportions; demand bills 
were a shade easier at 4 75 7-16@4 75%, although 
cable transfers and sixty days remained unchanged. 
On Wednesday trading was as dull as ever; the under- 
tone was firm with demand maintained at 4 75 7-16@ 
47514, cable transfers at 4 7655@4 76 9-16 and 
sixty days 473@4 731%; the publication of the 
President’s note was well received, but actual 
quotations were unaffected. No increase in activity 
developed on Thursday; quotations which were 
largely nominal continued pegged at the levels of 
the day previous. On Friday the market ruled 
quiet but steady and still unchanged; an influence 
of dulness was the approaching holiday. Closing 
quotations were 4 73@4 7314 for sixty days, 4 75 7-16 
@4 75% for demand and 4 7655@4 76 9-16 for 
cable transfers. Commercial sight bills finished at 
4 7514@4 753%, sixty days at 4 72@4 72%, ninety 
days at 4 7014@4 7034, documents for payment 
(sixty days) 4 71144@4 713%, seven-day grain bills 
at 4 7414@4 7434. Cotton and grain bills for 
payment closed at 4 754%{@4 753%. There were no 
imports or exports of gold reported during the 
week, 

The situation in Continental exchange remains 
without essential alteration from that noted a week 
ago. Quotations have been well maintained at all 
of the Entente centres, although as _ heretofore 
explained, the pooling of interests by these Govern- 
ments and the rigid supervision exercised over all 
exchange dealings have tended to prevent a full 
response to the spectacular international events now 
transpiring, and the Allied exchanges have remained 
almost stationary in the face of sensational declines 
in rates on the neutral centres. The gratifying war 
news has produced a firmness of undertone, despite 
a disposition in some quarters to refrain from even 
routine commitments until the results of President 
Wilson’s reply to Prince Maximilian’s request for an 
armistice became known. French exchange ruled 
firm, at a small fraction below last week’s levels. 
Lire remain, as heretofore, at the official figure 
previously arranged, while rubles are still dead- 
locked and entirely nominal. The official London 
check rate on Paris closed at 26.22, against 26.07 
last week. In New York sight bills on the French 
. centre finished at 5.48%, against 5.47%; cables at 
5.4714, against 5.4674; commercial sight at 5.49, 
against 5.4854, and commercial sixty-days at 5.5334, 
against 5.5314 last week. Lire closed at 6.37 for 
bankers’ sight bills and 6.35 for cables, the same as 
last week. Rubles have not been changed from 14 for 
checks and 15 for cables. Greek exchange continues 
to be quoted at 5.1324 for checks and 5.124% for 
cables. 





Violent fluctuations, accompanied by further sharp 
declines and alternate partial rallies, again featured 
this week’s operations in the neutral exchanges, 
clearly demonstrating that these centres are already 
discounting peace. Swiss franes continued their 
downward course, breaking at one time to 4 84 for 
checks. This compares with a parity of 519% 
francs to the dollar in normal times. Dutch guilders 


suffered a decline to 43 for checks—a drop of 3 cents 
for the week. The par is 40.2c. to the florin. 
Scandinavian rates ranged from 30 to 80 points 
below last week’s final figures, while pesetas were 





quoted at as low as 20.30 for sight bills—another 
new lowrecord. As was the case the week preceding, 
international bankers continue to offer freely bills 
on neutral countries, though no buying power is 
discernible in any direction, and it is freely predicted 
that rates for neutral remittances will continue to 
decline until even more normal levels have been 
reached. 

Bankers’ sight on Amsterdam closed at 43%, against 
46; cables at 44, against 4614; commercial sight 
at 43 7-16, against 45 15-16, and commercial sixty 
days at 43 1-16, against 45 9-16 a week ago. Swiss 
exchange finished at 4 82 for bankers’ sight bills 
and 4 80 for cables. Last week‘the close was 4 66 
and 464. Copenhagen checks closed at 27.30 and 
cables 27.60, against 28.80 and 29.10. Checks on 
Sweden finished at 29.70 and cables at 30.00, 
against 31.70 and 32.00, while checks on Norway 
closed at 27.50 and cables 27.80, against 29.00 and 
29.50 the week previous. Spanish pesetas finished 
at 20.65 for checks and 20.75 for cables. This com- 
pares with 21.20 and 20.75 last week. 

With regard to South American quotations, the 
check rate on Argentina again declined, this time to 
44.35 and 44.50 for cables, against 44.60 and 44.75. 
For Brazil the rate for checks was further advanced 
and closed at 24.35 and cables 24.50, as compared 
with 23.85 and 24.00 on Friday of a week ago. The 
Chilian rate remains at 15 13-32 and for Peru 57. 

Far Eastern rates are as follows: Hong Kong, 
83@8314, against 8514@8534; Shanghai, 128@ 
12814, against 130@13014%; Yokohama, 54.35@544, 
against 5414@5434; Manila, 5|0@50144 (unchanged); 
Singapore, 56@5614 (unchanged); Bombay, 36% 
@37 (unchanged), and Calcutta (cables) 35.73 
(unchanged). 





The New York Clearing House banks, in their 
operations with interior banking institutions, have 
gained $1,244,000 net in cash as a result of the cur- 
rency movements for the week ending Oct. 11. 
Their receipts from the interior have aggregated 
$7,103,000, while the shipments have reached $5,- 
859,000. Adding the Sub-Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve operations, which together occasioned a loss 
of $75,668,000, the combined result of the flow of 
money into and out of the New York banks for the 
week appears to have been a loss of $74,424,000, as 
follows: 














Week ending Oct. 11. Into Out of Net Change tn 
Banks. Banks. Bank Holdings. 
Ranks’ interlor movement......_-- $7,103,000 $5,859,000 Gain $1,244,000 
Sub-Treasury and Federal Reserve 
MANNE. .. cs os acenewwwasueees 34,668,000, 110,336,000 Loss 75,668,000 
| ES EE PE RONG ae AE $41,771,000, $116,195,000 Loss $74,424,000 


7 The following table indicates the amount of bullion 
in the principal European banks: 








Oct. 10 1918. 


Silver. 


Oct. 11 1917. 
Banks of-————— a 
Gold. 





Total. 





Gold. 


Total. 














55,488,759 
10,390,000 141,814,320 
5,157,250 125,364,750 


£ £ £ 
England... 73,109,006 73,109,006 55,488,759 
Francea-- 136,086,483 12,800,000 148,886,483 131,424,320 
Germany - 122,372,600 5,785,250 128,157,850 120,207 ,500 


Russia *__ 129,650,000 12,375,000 142,025,000 129,520,000 12,370,000 141,890,000 
Aus-Hune 11,008,000 2,289,000 13,297,000 12,678,000 2,800,000 15,478,000 
Spain _... 87,907,000 26,192,000114,099,000 77,024,000 29,385,000 106,409,000 
Italy__... 32,728,000 3,088,000 35,816,000 38,440,000 2,587,000 41,027,000 
Netherl'ds 59,036,000 600,000 59,636,000 56,198,000 614,700 56,812,700 
Nat. Bel.h 15,380,000 600,000 15,980,000 15,380,000 600,000 15,980,000 
Switz'land 15,301,000 -....--- 15,301,000 13,867,000 -..----- 13,867 ,000 
Sweden... 14,662,000  ...--.--- 14,662,000 11,363,000 -..----.- 11,363 ,000 
Denmark. 10,366,000 131,000 10,497,000 10,794,000 157,000 10,951,000 
Norway.-| 6,748,000 -....-... 6,748,000, 7,142,000, ........ 7,142,000 





Tot.week_ 714,354,089 
Prev. week 708 332,045 


63,860,250 778,214,339 679,526,579 
63,870,950 772,202,995 679,407 ,391 


64,060 ,950 743 ,587 ,529 
64,008 ,000 743,415,391 





a Gold holdings of the Bank of France this year are exclusive of £81,484,340 
held abroad. 

* No figures reported since October 29 1917. 

c Figures for 1918 those given by ‘British Board of Trade Journal’ for Dec. 7 
1917; figures for 1917 estimated on the basis of the Dec. 7 1917 totals, 

h August 6 1914 in both years. 
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GERMANY’S APPEAL FOR TERMS. 

In one respect the appeal of the new German 
Chancellor, that the President of the United States 
arrange with its allies for negotiations of peace with 
the Central Powers, entirely fulfilled popular ex- 
pectations. The German Government was unques- 
tionably acquainted with the proposal for a secret 
peace conference, made by Austria on Sept. 14. 
When it chose to represent itself as not a participant 
in that futile effort, the inference was unavoidable, 
not only that the statesmen at Berlin did not wish 
to run the risk of sharing the rebuff which that pro- 
posal was sure to encounter, but that they were 
planning to keep their own hands out of it, with a 
view to a later proposal on their own account. Such 
a proposal Germany made last Sunday, Oct. 6—less 
than three weeks after Mr. Wilson’s rejection of the 
Austrian appeal. 

But if the fact of a new request for peace by Ger- 
many was no surprise, the form of it was at least such 
as to turn interest and curiosity in somewhat new 
directions. That President Wilson’s reply to Ger- 
many last Wednesday should have taken a different 
form from his curt rejection of the proposal from 
Vienna was a necessary result of the changed form 
of the German note. It was not a necessary indi- 
cation that the German proposal would be enter- 
tained. Both the German Chancellor’s note and 
the President’s reply indicate merely that the 
moment for placing a final ultimatum before Ger- 
many has arrived. 

The appeal for peace is forwarded by Prince 
Maximilian of Baden, who was appointed Imperial 
Chancellor on Friday of last week, Oct. 4, to succeed 
the unlucky von Hertling. The new Chancellor, 
a moderate in politics and an opponent of ‘“Pan- 
Germanism,” promptly effected a species of Par- 
liamentary reform—necessarily made up only of 
promises but including responsibility of ministers 
to the Reichstag and of franchise reform. The 
Kaiser’s assent, framed in language not unlike a 
groan, was formally published. 

Apparently Prince Max, as the Germans call him, 
held the opinion that the fact of Mr. Wilson’s state- 
ment of formal stipulations, on which assent to peace 
would be conditioned, made it more feasible to appeal 
to the Government of the United States than to 
that of England, or of France, or of Italy. His 
note of Oct. 6, therefore, was transmitted to Wash- 
ington by the Swiss Ambassador. This was its 
proposal: 

“German Government requests the President of 
the United States to take in hand the restoration of 
peace, acquaint all the belligerent States of this 
request, and invite them to send plenipotentiaries 
for the purpose of opening negotiations. 

“Tt accepts the program set forth by the President 
of the United States in his message to Congress on 
Jan. 8, and in his later pronouncements, especially 
his speech of Sept. 27, as a basis for peace negotia- 
tions. 

“With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the 
German Government requests the immediate con- 
clusion of an armistice on land and water and in 
the air.” 

It was apparent, on the most cursory reading, 
that this German proposal differed in only two re- 
spects from that of Austria. It did not ask for a 
‘confidential and unbinding” conference, and it ac- 
cepted Mr. Wilson’s program ‘‘as a basis for peace 





negotiations.”” But the Allied public did not lose 
much time before it put the searching questions: first, 
how much or how little was signified by accepting cer- 
tain stipulations as ‘‘a basis” for negotiations; second, 
what situation would be created, and which belliger- 
ent’s interests would be promoted, by suspending 
hostilities before, not after, final agreement on the 
terms? For the German note requested “immediate 
conclusion of an armistice,” but merely suggested 
deliberate action in “‘opening negotiations.” 

The quite unanimous judgment of this country 
was expressed by numerous speeches in the United 
States Senate on Monday. As to the “basis” for 
negotiation, Senator Poindexter pointed out that 
acceptance of such a proposal would mean ‘‘Germany, 
a great, armed nation, with her unconquered army 
on her interior lines of defense, negotiating with the 
United States from that citadel of strength as to 
which one of the propositions of the President, if any, 
she would agree to.’”’ The request for an armistice 
“for the purpose of entering on a discussion,’’ Senator 
Brandegee declared, ‘‘is a mere trap to divide and 
separate the Allies.” 

President Wilson’s reply to Germany on Wednes- 
day went straight to the point in both particulars. 
An armistice, under existing conditions, cannot even 
be discussed. The State Department’s communi- 
cation thus dismisses it: 


“The President feels bound to say, with regard to 
the suggestion of an armistice, that he would not 
feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the 
Governments with which the Government of the 
United States is associated against the Central 
Powers, so long as the armies of those Powers are 
upon their soil. The good faith of any discussion 
would manifestly depend upon the consent of the 
Central Powers immediately to withdraw their 
forces everywhere from invaded territory.” 


But this is not all. ‘‘Does the Imperial Chan- 
cellor mean,” the President proceeds, “that the 
Imperial German Government accepts the terms 
laid down by the President in his address to the 
Congress of the United States on the 8th of January 
last and in subsequent addresses, and that its object 
in entering into discussions would be only to agree 
upon the practical details of their application?” 
To anwer this, Berlin must openly assert or relin- 
quish any reservation contained in the phrase, “a 
basis for peace negotiations.” It is a vital and 
searching question, which Germany cannot now 
evade. But more than this: The United States 
Government “is justified in asking whether the 
Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the con- 
stituted authorities of the Empire who have so 
far conducted the war.” 

Here is the plainest of reminders of Mr. Wilson’s 
own declaration of Sept. 27, that the Governments 
of Germany and Austria “‘have convinced us that 
they are without honor and do not intend justice’’; 
that “‘we cannot ‘come to terms’ with them’’; that 
“‘we cannot accept the word of those who forced the 
war on us.”” The new German Chancellor may, and 
possibly will, reply that he represents the German 
people, not the Emperor. His speech to the Reichs- 


tag last Saturday was framed with a view to this 
impression; it was addressed more to the Allied 
Governments than to the German people. 

It declared the new Chancellor’s purposes contain 
‘not only my own confession of political faith, but 
that of an overwhelming portion of the German 
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people’s representatives.” With the day of the 
Imperial decree for parliamentary responsibility 
““‘began a new epoch in Germany’s internal history.”’ 
But these are as yet only declarations of purpose. 
There has been no appeal to the voice of the German 
electorate. The new Chancellor must show his 
credentials, and it is difficult to see how that can be 
done without the repudiation of Hohenzollern su- 
premacy. 

But he must also answer the equally grave ques- 
tion, whether he accepts Mr. Wilson’s stipulations 
in advance, or not. These conditions, which 
Prince Max would have made the “‘basis of peace 
negotiations,’ include not merely the evacuation 
of Belgium, Northern France, and Russia, but the 
“righting of the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine,”’ the erection 
of an independent Polish State, autonomy for the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary, “readjustment of the 
frontiers of Italy along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality.’”’ If these broad concessions were of- 
ferred by the German Government, there would 
remain for a peace conference the questions of 
restitution and reparation. A government which 
imposed on Russia, and is collecting from her six 
billion marks of “indemnity for war damage’— 
presumably in the short campaign of 1914 in East 
Prussia—can hardly evade a reckoning for the 
wholesale destruction and plundering of four years 
in France, in Belgium, in Serbia, on the ocean, and 
even in the present retreat of Ludendorff’s army. 

We should pronounce the German Government’s 
acquiescence in these terms impossible if it were not 
for the plain evidence that Imperial Germany im- 
plicitly admits its own desperate military and political 
situation. Outright refusal, with the position what 
it is on the Western front, would mean invasion of 
Germany at no very distant date. Mr. Wilson 
stipulates withdrawal of Germany’s armies from all 
foreign territory before granting even an armistice. 
If this were refused, the terms accorded to Bulgaria, 
of disbanding the army itself, would naturally be 
substituted. 

Mr. Wilson has himself insisted that “guaranties 
of good faith must be placed in the Allies’ hands;” 
that is one of the stipulations to which Berlin must 
assent, if it accepts the President’s proposals in any 
other form than as a “basis for peace negotiations.” 
The military situation being such that Germany is 
practically obliged to accept peace on any terms, 
her Government may at once yield compliance with 
all these conditions, but the pill will be a bitter one 
for the Kaiser to swallow. 








THE RIGHTS OF FRANCE AS A BASIS 
OF PEACE. 


Of the three great nations, the original Allies, 
France is the one which has suffered the most and 
the longest. Since 1871 she has carried Alsace- 
Lorraine on her heart. At first she burned with a 
feeling of unutterable revenge. In time the strong 
French common sense and clarity of vision, coupled 
with her rapid material recuperation, wrought by 
the indomitable courage and steady industry of her 
people, led her to accept the situation, at least so 
far as to live at peace with her neighbors. Mean- 
while 400,000 Alsatians, impelled by their own feel- 
ings and the steady pressure of the German ad- 
ministration, had come over the border and while 





maintaining their sense of wrong were prospering 
in their new homes. 

The French temper at first, and then the quick 
prosperity of the supposedly crushed enemy, led 
Bismarck to proclaim his regret that he had let her 
off so easily. He should have insisted upon his 
first demands of an indemnity of ten millards of 
francs with the surrender of the great fortress of 
Belfort, and should have kept the German army 
even longer than two years on French soil after the 
surrender. So strong was this feeling that France 
greatly feared a second attack as early as 1874-5. 

Besides the wound in her heart and the prolonged 
danger of further aggression, intensified by the 
rapid fortification of her lost territory and its steady 
repopulation with Germans, France had lost one 
of her two great coal fields in the region around 
Briey dominated by Metz and a great number of 
varied and extensive textile industries which were 
of prime importance to France, as well as constituting 
the chief source of the wealth of Alsace-Lorraine. 
All this she had so completely put out of her mind 
that when her great novelist Rene Bazin felt moved 
to see if he could not complete and make permanent 
the pacific relation which after some thirty years 
had grown up, by himself going to Alsace and living 
among the people that he might interpret to them 
their feelings and convince them of their best inter- 
ests, two years’ residence in which he got into touch 
with people of every class, completely changed his 
point of view and convinced him that the local 
sense of wrong was so universal and so deep and the 
gulf between them and their conquerors so real that 
time could not change the feelings or desires of the 
natives and his clear duty was to state their case to 
the world. Thereupon he wrote to that end his 
powerful novel ‘Les Oberle,’”’? over which France, 
despite her strong resolve of patience and peace, 
heaved a great sigh and knew that the end was 
not yet. 

Then on the morning of August 2 1914 came the 
news, before any declaration of war, that German 
troops were pouring into Luxemburg, to be followed 
immediately by the rush upon Belgium. The two 
lines of attack were directed at the quick possession 
of both of the French great mining fields, that of 
Briey, and of Lens in Flanders. Besides most of 
France’s coal, Germany quickly boasted that she 
held then three-fourths of all the French smelting 
furnaces, destroying, as she supposed, any possi- 
bility of French defense; and she has held those 
mines and furnaces until to-day. 

Now, with the inevitable and rapidly developing 
defeat of the armies of the Central Powers, and the 
fact that, in consequence of President Wilson’s 
power of clear statement and the whole-hearted way 
in which the people are standing behind him, America 
is assigned the leading place in the diplomacy of the 
Allies, the danger is that we think in too general 
terms or fix our thoughts upon the more obvious 
aspects of the situation. 

We set out to deliver Belgium. We were brought 
to it by the sinking of the Lusitania and the bold 
announcement that the pledge over the Sussex that 
no more unarmed ships would be attacked and sunk 
without warning, was meant only to hoodwink us 
until Germany had completed a sufficient number of 
submarines. But from the response of the first 


French soldier to the order for mobilization, no 
Frenchman offering his life with a heroism and com- 
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pleteness of devotion that has not faltered for a single 
hour, has had any other thought than that the fight 
was for the redemption of Alsace or the ruin of 
France. We have put ourselves alongside France 
and have made her cause ours, as completely as we 
have assumed Belgium’s. We have keen sympathy 
for Belgium, it is genuine and without reserve; but 
for France we have a debt of gratitude as well. It 
has stood for more than a century; it has been con- 
firmed in many ways, and indeed enlarged by many 
a grateful obligation. No right is more just, none 
is more honorable, none has been more bravely 
acknowledged, than that of France to the first place 
in our thoughts and the foremost place in our de- 
mands to-day. 

Belgium must be evacuated absolutely, and, as far 
as possible, restored and recompensed; and Alsace 
must be freed and set at once, and wholly and un- 
alterably, in the arms of France; both these as the 
first and absolute conditions of peace, and to be done 
as the acts of a defeated or capitulated army, recog- 
nizing that undevastated towns and unrobbed 
civilians are their best plea for consideration. 








A LAST WORD ON THE WAR LOAN. 


We shall not have occasion, in an argumentative 
way, to advert again to the present war loan. One 
week more remains. And its oversubscription should 
be accomplished. The funds are needed—are, in 
fact, appropriated, and must be met. It need not 
now be stated that the enterprise upon which the 
nation has entered .will take no backward step. 

There are some phases of the subject, we feel, 
however, may be stressed more than they have been. 
And first, our financial standing before the world is 
at stake, and failure to meet this loan would affect 
us adversely in all the great financial centres, and 
would directly influence our foreign trade after the 
war. It is simply ‘‘good business” to float the loan 
promptly and easily. 

We have never felt that abounding boastfulness 
which has characterized much of the comment on 
our financial ability as a people. We are not un- 
mindful of our vast resources, but a major portion 
of them are undeveloped, are potential rather than 
actual. Figures of national wealth have often been 
mere estimates, with the wish father to the thought. 
Real wealth is the finished product, not the latent. 
In metals and minerals we do not ‘‘know how rich 
we are’’—yet we have not now too much copper to 
use, or too much coalto burn. Years of toil and time 
are necessary to bring our real wealth into being. 
To count it now as available for use in immediate 
war is premature. True, we are mortgaging our 
latent, our potential wealth, but our ability to con- 
vert it into use by means of credit is not unlimited. 
And as long as we adhere to the method of popular 
subscription we are compelled to utilize largely our 
powers inhering in real wealth widely diffused among 
the people. 

We have not felt, as some seem to have believed, 
that there were large amounts of idle, floating capital, 
waiting, like air, to rush into this vacuum of war 
need. In fact, it must be pumped in. It must be 
taken from possible enterprises in other directions, 
it must be secured out of the willingness of current 
industry in the hands of corporations and individuals 
to mortgage its future, to draw upon a possible 
potential power, as these several corporations and 





individuals look upon themselves, their resources 
and abilities. 

Our boasted wealth has been heralded to the 
world. And whether it be one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred and fifty billions matters not so 
much as that we are financially strong enough to 
carry forward an undertaking our Government has 
projected on a gigantic scale, and planned so care- 
fully that it insures victory. All understand and 
appreciate what our failure in this Fourth Loan 
would mean to our own armies, and to the armies 
and Governments of our enemies, but failure would 
actually lessen the values of everything that we 
have as a proposition in finance. We have set the 
measure of our ability and we must live up to it. 
And this is an added reason why the corporation 
and individual should bend to the common task, and 
do as much as is consistent with individual energy, 
effort and safety. 

These loans have all been made popular, have been 
laid upon the voluntary effort of the citizens. It is 
important that they be kept so, for industry and 
credit are more free under this plan than any other. 
But if failure ensues anywhere along the line, it may 
be necessary to create arbitrarily by Governmental 
power a huge pool of existent credits upon which to 
lay war loans. It has been partially done in other 
countries, we should avoid such a necessity here. 
Other nations have gathered together the securities 
of their subjects and brought them to us as pledges 
for loans; we cannot go to them in like manner. 
We can depend alone on ourselves. And it is better 
that individuals hold their securities, even though 
they pledge them as borrowers in order to subscribe, 
than that the Government hold them. 

It is not only patriotic, therefore, it is politic, 
that the people absorb these loans. We are not 
doubting it will be done—but it is never unwise to 
look possible consequences in the face. Not only 
is it incumbent on every corporation, firm and indi- 
vidual to do a part, but doing a part they receive 
the benefit of the prestige the whole gives us in the 
exchanges and marts of the world. If we are to do 
a greater foreign trade after the war, we must not 
fail now. Foreign trade always reacts on domestic, 
and thus, though debts should be avoided where 
possible and always sap the strength of the debtor, 
yet, viewed in this light alone, every dollar subscribed 
to this present war loan is a bid for—an earnest of— 
future prosperity. 








RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE WAR. 


Last week a joint resolution was offered in the 
Senate by Mr. Weeks of Massachusetts and in the 
House by Mr. Madden of Illinois, both Republicans, 
for a joint Congressional Committee on Recon- 
struction. When peace comes, said the Senator, 
Great Britain will be ready to act promptly in 
inaugurating policies, having already made some 
preparations, and unless this country bestirs itself 
we shall lose a great part of the commercial and trade 
advantages obtained early in the war and shall 
encounter confusion whereby time will be wasted. 
So Mr. Weeks would have a committee of six from 
each branch of Congress, with power to appoint sub- 
committees upon questions that may be assigned to 
them and also employ experts for collecting informa- 
tion and assisting with advice. The subjects pro- 


posed are: Problems affecting labor; affecting capital 
and credit; affecting public utilities; relating to 
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demobilization; affecting foreign trade; those affect- 
ing the continuance of existing industries and the 
establishment of new; relating to agriculture; 
production and distribution of fuel; relating to ship- 
ping; housing conditions and the disposition of 
houses built by Government during the war; exist- 
ing war legislation, ‘“‘with reference to its repeal, 
extension, or amendment;”’ “and in general all 
matters necessarily arising’? during the change from 
war back to peace. And each of these twelve (ex- 
cept the last five) has a batch of subdivisions. 

On the following day Mr. Overman of North 
Carolina, some months ago the President’s agent 
and sponsor upon the bill for increasing certain 
executive powers, presented in the Senate what 
is accepted as the Administration’s project to the 
same end, taking the form of a bill. The particular 
subjects enumerated are fewer in number and less 
minute in the details mentioned than in Senator 
Weeks’s resolution, but may be considered to cover 
substantially the same ground. There are, however, 
some material differences. The Weeks plan calls 
for a joint Congressional committee of twelve, 
equally divided between the two houses and between 
the two parties; the other calls for a committee of 
five only, of whom not more than three shall be 
‘members of the same political party,’ and as the 
five are to be appointed and confirmed in the regular 
manner this means that the majority would be 
nominally Democratic. By the Weeks plan, the 
selection would be made “by the respective caucuses 
of the two parties in each House,’’ and would include 
Congressmen only, while by the other plan they 
might include a Congressman or two but presumably 
would not. ; 

The Overman bill names two years after the war as 
the term to be covered by the ‘‘Federal Commission 
on Reconstruction” and gives it ‘authority to employ 
and fix the compensation of such economists, in- 
vestigators, special experts, clerks, and other em- 
ployees as it may from time to time find necessary 
for the proper performance of its duties.” By 
either plan, we may therefore expect a cumbrous and 
costly addition to the already long list of commissions, 
charged with the duty (performed in its own time 
and manner) of studying, recommending and re- 
porting to Congress, on a range of topics appallingly 
broad and covering almost every interest and every 
function in the whole work and life of the country. 

The one plan proposes action by Congress and at 
the initiative of Congress; the other, an Executive 
action through outsiders, by express authority of 
Congress. Nobody can well overestimate, and 
certainly no careful man can forget or be indifferent 
about, the vast and unprecedented problems which 
will arise in what is conveniently called ‘‘reconstruc- 
tion;’’ we had them directly after the Civil War, 
difficult, sectional, and bitterly partisan, and now 
there will be an international contest for trading posi- 
tions, added to the other questions of policy which 
will be a task for the strongest men in all countries. 
We cannot escape all these problems; we cannot afford 
to entirely defer them as bridges to be crossed when 
we reach them; but we shall be wise if we proceed 
only on very broad and careful lines and manage 
to avoid commitments prematurely. Government 
here has pushed into everything, doing the most 
unheard-of things, assuming the most undreamed-of 
powers, laying a hard hand upon every operation of 
production and trade; the statement sounds broad, 





yet hardly needs any qualifying. Now the most 
serious problem here is whether this course is to 
stand; is Government to keep on, to lay hold of more 
and more, or to stop where it is now; or, on the other 
hand, is it to “‘unscramble”’ as rapidly as possible and 
to restore the former freedom of individual action 
which has made the country what it has become ? 

There is but one sound answer to this question: 
Government should withdraw to its own lines, yet 
there will certainly be a struggle before that can be 
accomplished or even started, so heavy will be the 
pressure for socializing expansion. The objection 
alike to both these proposals is that they contemplate 
more intervention by politicians, whereas the true 
course is to leave business men to care for and push 
business; interrupted by war, this should be firmly 
and as speedily as possible restored when peace 
returns. 

As ground for preferring appointment of the 
commissioners in the usual manner, Senator Overman 
said the subject is one for Executive and not for 
Congressional consideration. He will not find gen- 
eral assent to this. The Executive will always have 
his power to “recommend;” whatever the slow and 
clumsy body to be created has to suggest is to be 
reported directly to Congress, by either plan; no 
step can, be taken on any of the multitudinous topics 
to be covered, except by legislative action; and we 
are brought once more to the question of how much 
Congress will and should have to do with all these 
problems that are to come up. Is Congress to be- 
come once more, as it was when it was composed of 
stronger men, a controlling, an initiative, and a 
co-ordinate part of Government, or will it continue 
enfeebled, a sort of echo or formally-ratifying attach- 
ment to one supreme function, under a still unaltered 
constitution which provides for distributed and 
balanced powers. This question, as we have said 
before, is practical, not academic; has it gone out 
of mind by just a permitted default? 

Perhaps the appearance of the Weeks-Overman 
proposition is fortunate and timely just now, as 
again calling us to note the importance of elevating 
the standard of ability, independence, and manhood 
in the next Congress. And the day of election 
is now only three weeks from next Tuesday. 








CHANGING ONE ARISTOCRACY FOR ANOTHER, 
NOT DEMOCRACY. 


A man is fully entitled to pride in his achievement 
who has “come up out of the ranks.” We picture 
a “self-made” man as one who has overcome great 
obstacles, who from poverty and lowly station, by 
industry and the development of innate, but latent, 
ability, has attained place, wealth and power. What 
we do not always perceive is that inherited wealth 
and position are not only a responsibility but often 
a handicap. Born to “the purple,” a young man, 
according to standards we somehow tacitly accept 
when we point to a “rise in the world,” has less in- 
centive to drudging toil than one not so favored at 
birth. He already has, by ordinary worldly esti- 
mates, all that the poor young man secks to gain. 
If he have real native manhood he becomes a public 
benefactor by the wise use of his advantages and 
possessions. If he is a “slacker,’”’ adversity might 
have caused self-development, and again it might 
not; he may be doomed by nature to become a 
worthless spendthrift, one of the ‘‘idle rich.”” Neces- 
sity is the mother of many a good fortune. The fact 
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we do not rightly appreciate is that neither poverty 
nor wealth, failure or success, make a man—only 
the use of faculties in the light of circumstances 
does this. 

Many things are predicted to come out of the war. 
One of these is a “new social era.” But if our 
republic houses a real democracy now, it is difficult 
to see what violent change is to come. Yet, there 
seems to be a persistent idea afloat that “‘labor’’ is 
to attain a new position—the laboring man is to 
“come into his own.’”’ But how? Will he cease to 
be a laboring man? Will all laboring men become 
so-called capitalists and cease to work? Do not men 
of wealth labor for long hours, in addition to carrying 
a heavy load of responsibility, now? Measured by 
the standard of actual toil, where is this alleged 
“aristocracy of wealth’? Aside from men entitled 
by age to retire from active life, is not the number 
of those who simply live off this so-called ‘‘unearned 
income” very small? Why, then, suppose a condi- 
tion that does not and cannot exist? ‘There can be 
no aristocracy of any kind in a pure democracy. 
Why talk of an impending change—as if to say that 
in the future there is to be a new form of aristocracy 
—the ‘‘aristocracy of labor’? Why not define the 
true democracy of labor instead? 

We have been fed in the past on many false ideas. 
One of these is: ““There is always room at the top”; 
meaning by the top the pinnacle of position, power 
and wealth. On the contrary, in this sense the social 
structure has the shape of a pyramid, and the “‘room”’ 
is at the bottom. In a single generation, with a 
four-year term of office, it is possible for six men to 
become a President of the United States. If our 
domestic or national wealth is really a boasted two 
hundred and fifty billions, and Mr. Rockefeller is in 
a way of becoming a billionaire, there is room for 
two hundred and forty-nine others, and no more. 
And two hundred and fifty billions divided equally 
among one hundred millions would not make much 
difference to the ‘“‘very poor.”’ Another hoary adage 
is: “There is no excellence without great labor.” 
Intrinsically this is true, but it is coupled with an- 
other legend, ‘‘Merit will win’—which is untrue. 
Merit alone can win, but that is no sign that it 
always will. Again we delight in saying ‘“circum- 
stances do not make men,” but men make circum- 
stances. We take a deal of pride in this because 
we have a free democracy for effort, and we 
condemn the ‘‘slacker’”’ who hides behind the excuse 
of preventing “circumstances.” But is not man 
compelled to live in his environment? Are there 
not social, economic, political and commercial cur- 
rents which he does not individually create and can- 
not personally control? Why not deduce this truth 
out of all these half-truths, out of this seeming con- 
flict between a vague aristocracy and an undefined 
democracy, and say that the true man is he who does 
his best, with the natural talents given him, by way 
of self-development, always remembering his respon- 
sibility for and duty to his fellows—say, that labor 
actuated by love is the criterion of the only success 
that can come to every man? The trouble with the 
new era projected is that we are thinking of new and 
radically changed conditions and not to placing a 
proper estimate on the means and opportunities we 
now have, and which cannot be abrogated—labor is 
the law of life, and love is the law of labor. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab may be recognized as a 
herald of the new ‘“‘social era’? to come—whatever 
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that may be. Though a millionaire many times 
over, he seems to wish to be classed still with the 
workingmen. Apparently his words raise a pre- 
sumption that he yet feels the “‘sting’”’ of contrasted 
positions in the days when he toiled in the shops. 
But if his millions are really to make no difference 
in him what “‘sting’’ can there be about them for 
the fellows who still work in the shops? And would 
it not seem from his, and other similar, talk, that 
“labor” wants all that the rich man has, and yet 
refuses to give up the high and holy dignity of labor 
for its own sake, even though it has nothing? If 
honest labor for every man with the best means at 
hand is the test of true democracy and true man- 
hood, what difference can it make how wealth is 
distributed so that it is employed in useful indus- 
tries? Ownership of wealth does not make a man; 
effort for some good that develops self and benefits 
mankind, does. What ‘change then do we need in 
our present social era? 

In a recent address Mr. Schwab is reported as 
saying: 

“We are about to enter, if indeed we have not 
already entered, a new social era for the future— 
one of which few persons to-day ever dreamed was 
possible. It is an era which means that the aris- 
tocracy of the future will not be one of wealth or 
birth, but of the man who does something for his 
fellowmen and his country. It will be a truer life 
of democracy than in the past. There will be 
no sharp distinctions between rich and poor.” 

“I don’t want to be regarded as a Socialist, for I 
want to keep what is justly mine as long as possible. 
I mean that the merely rich man will have no credit 
in the community if he is of no use to the world. 
The true aristocrat will be the man of integrity, 
having in his heart the love of his fellows, possessing 
a sturdy character. Such a man will have his place 
on the pedestal of aristocracy. May this social 
era go on and bring us greater happiness, and when 
fully attained it will give us a life worth living.” 

But when all distinctions between wealth and 
poverty are wiped out, there will be no aristocracy, 
but universal democracy instead. There will be 
no “‘pedestal’”’ of aristocracy to place any man on. 
The poor will love the rich; and the rich will love 
the poor. And to reach this general level of good- 
will it is probable the poor man has as far to go as 
the rich man—for usually it is the former who sees 
the odious spectre of the “aristocracy of the rich,” 
and the rich man is not troubled much about the 
aristocracy of the poor. What now most-concerns 
him is the creation of an aristocracy of the poor— 
of workingmen who refuse equality of opportunity 
and social status and arrogate to themselves the 
right to own the “unearned increment,” the right 
to own collectively all wealth because forsooth they 
“produced” it. Now Mr. Schwab is a “working- 
man” and a “millionaire” combined, and he is doing 
a vast and useful work in the world, but this same 
condition cannot come to every man. Yet it is 
possible to some men, and in striving to attain it, 
the incentive exists for all men. But he who fails, 
though he strives, is entitled to the social sanction, 
Governmental protection, and democratic regard 
of his fellows. And if this be true the thing we need 
most is not an aristocracy of any kind, rich or poor, 
but a democracy in which every man will be regarded 
by every other man on the merits of his efforts and 
character. 


We need not change our “social era” as regards 
ownership and opportunity at all, we only need to 
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change ourselves, and quit hating a man because 
he is very rich or looking with contempt upon a 
man because he is very poor. The matter is not 
a fault of the natural laws of our individual and 
social development, but because we are seeing 
spectres of ‘‘aristocracies’”’ where they do not exist. 
And Mr. Schwab is proof himself that they do not. 
He created his fortune and he is entitled to it— 
and a “‘new social era’”’ which would prevent a similar 
career would be the worst thing that could happen 
to the poor man. The last thing we want is some 
legislative hocus pocus that will try to set up an 
aristocracy of the poor in the place of an aristocracy 
of the rich it proposes to destroy. 








CONTRAST BETWEEN GOVERNMENT ACTION 
IN WIRE CONTROL AND IN RAILROAD 
CONTROL. 


“A mutually satisfactory agreement” with Post- 
master-General Burleson is announced by President 
Vail upon the relations between the Government and 
the telephone and telegraph systems. For the 
owners are provided payment of interest and existing 
amortization charges on all obligations of the Bell 
system in public hands, including the convertible 
6% bonds of August 1 last, ‘dividends at the existing 
rate’ on outstanding stock in public hands, and pay- 
ment of any charges or interest or other costs on new 
securities or capital issued in discharging or extending 
present obligations. License and rental contracts 
are to be continued, and all taxes shall be paid by the 
Government. Extensions made to meet abnormal 
conditions and without approval of the Bell system 
shall be appraised by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission at the end of the term of control and 
their appraised value shall be paid for in annual 5% 
installments; those made with money furnished by 
the Government and with approval of the system 
shall be paid for in like installments after the term of 
control. 

Two days later, a similar announcement of agree- 
ment with the Western Union was made. Govern- 
ment is to pay interest on outstanding bonds, divi- 
dends and interest due on stocks and bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies, all taxes and operating charges 
on the property, and 8 millions a year in addition, 
“thus assuring the present rate of dividend on the 
stock.”’ The company will loan without interest 
$1,600,000 annually toward financing . approved 
additions or extensions, any further sums required 
therefor to be furnished by Government; if new 
securities have to be issued by the company the 
Government is to pay the interest, dividends, or 
other costs of such as may be issued in exchange, 
discharge, or renewal of existing obligations. 

A state of feeling, most desirable to have and 
pleasant to read, is reported as existing between the 
Department and both systems. There was ‘‘pains- 
taking and exhaustive discussion and a frank ex- 
change of views as to what constitutes a just and 
fair compensation. the representatives of 
the Bell system throughout the negotiations found 
nothing but helpfulness; asking no more than they 
thought ought to be paid by the Government, they 
found an intent and desire to pay all that ought to be 
paid. from the first exchange of views 


until the close the Bell representatives were met by 
the Postmaster-General and his representatives in a 
spirit of absolute fairness and with an earnest desire 
to preserve the service to the public and preserve 





the property for the proprietors, as well as to give 
them established returns upon their securities.’’ So 
Mr. Vail reports, and he expresses himself as entirely 
satisfied. In similar, although less extended terms, 
Mr. Carlton of the Western Union says the 
company’s representatives received the utmost 
courtesy “‘and at all times have been impressed with 
the evident desire to secure the ultimate facts in the 
situation and to provide for those interested in the 
property all that Congress contemplated in the joint 
resolution providing for a just compensation;. 
viewed in every aspect, the contract is a fair one to 
the telegraph company and the Government, and 
the arrangement has been reached through the pur- 
suit of a broad policy by both parties.” 

But on Sept. 11 the Committee of Seventy of the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties pronounced the contract draft submitted “un- 
satisfactory and unacceptable,” and instructed Coun- 
sellor Untermyer to see the Director-General and 
ask his co-operation in getting a judicial and authori- 
tative construction of the two fundamental provi- 
sions which are in doubt and dispute. On last - 
Wednesday a special meeting of the committee was 
held to receive his report, which in substance was 
that the Director declines this request, because the 
contract is a mere tender, subject to the decision of 
the roads, and any which do not choose to accept it 
ought to be left-entirely free to refuse. The meeting, 
attended by a majority of the members, passed a reso- 
lution that inasmuch as “this Association and the 
bondholders of the respective companies have no 
voice in the management of the railroads and the 
bondholders must depend for their protection upon 
the trustees of their respective mortgages,”’ it is for 
those trustees to look after their trusts. Two weeks 
ago, a Washington dispatch quoted the Director as 
having said that in view of the high interest rates 
demanded because of war conditions, he would lend, 
up to July 1, at 6%, and on safe and reasonable se- 
curity, ‘‘such funds as may be necessary to pay off 
maturing issues of mortgage, equipment, or deben- 
ture bonds.”’ The resolution by the Committee, pre- 
ceded by the remark above quoted, calls on trustees 
of railroad mortgages ‘‘to investigate the law and 
the facts appertaining to the effect of the operating 
contract on the rights of the bondholders, and take 
such action as is necessary or proper for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the bondholders represented 
by them respectively as trustees.”’ 

To this Mr. Warfield adds for the public that in 
the opinion of counsel and others the Federal control 
law must eventually be construed by the courts, 
“and that this may be necessitated, in due course, 
through the applications of the trustees of mortgages 
securing issues of bonds of railroads affected through 
the operation of the contract.’”’ Those roads, he 
thinks, must now choose between (1) making the 
contract on the terms offered; (2) applying to the 
Board of Referees provided for in the control law 
to fix their just compensation (with the right of 
appeal therefrom to the Court of Claims) and make 
a contract on the basis of the findings by those 
referees; or (3) proceed independently of the control 
law to seek their just compensation from the Court 
of Claims, without reference at all to the Board of 
Referees. The counsel of each road being aware 
of this situation, it is supposable that the oppor- 
tunity of deciding will be offered at the stockhold- 


ers’ meeting. Mr. Warfield adds that the Com- 
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mittee’s contentions concerning the contract draft 
seem strengthened and justified by the recent tele- 
phone contract as published, for that secures in- 
terest to bondholders and to stockholders the full 
dividends regularly declared, besides covering just 
arrangements regarding improvements and _ better- 
ments made during the control term, whether made 
with or without consent of the companies. ‘‘These 
are the things,’’ he adds, ‘‘that we have continuously 
contended for in the case of the railroad contract 
during all the negotiations with respect to it but 
which have been denied to the security holders.” 
Having done its utmost for the owners of the prop- 
erties, the Association is thus obliged to report back 
to them that they must act for themselves as may 
appear best. The Director-General, some weeks ago, 
and accompanying the offering of the contract 
draft, plainly intimated that the roads ought to be 
satisfied, since in no event could they be in so bad 
a plight as the impending one from which the 
seizure had saved them, and that roads which hold 
out are likely to fare the worse; at the meeting on 
Wednesday he was said to have assured the Asso- 
ciation’s counsel that roads which do decline accept- 
ance “will receive just treatment;’ but this is a 
general promise, and it is already provided that such 
roads will have 10% of their just compensation held 
back, with liberty to go to court for the rest. 
One might conjecture that Mr. Burleson’s grati- 
’ ication over achieving a long-cherished dream of his 
of attaching all wire communication to the postal 
ystem makes him agreeably disposed; yet perhaps 
t is unprofitable to conjecture the reasons for the 
only too-evident contrast between the situation as 
to the roads and that as to the wires. Yet, while 


the text of the agreement is not given in full, Mr. 


Vail says the principles adopted as a basis of com- 
pensation were that any compensation agreed on was to 
be deemed as being “for an emergency period and not 
in any way as establishing the value of the property;” 
that operation is to be continued efficiently and the 
property is to be “fully maintained so as to be 
turned back to the company as good as when re- 
ceived.” Mr. Carlton says the Government 
provides for maintenance in efficiency ‘‘and the 
return of the property in such a condition on the 
termination of Federal control.’’ This does not in 
distinct terms promise such return, yet Mr. Vail’s 
certificate that he found a disposition “to preserve 
the service for the public and preserve the property 
for the proprietors’’ implies its return to their hands, 
and the implication is clear throughout his statement 
that he understands and expects this. 

So in this case we appear to have a degree of 
assurance which is lacking as to the railroads of an 
intention (not as yet quietly abandoned, even un- 
consciously) to return the property. We are brought 
anew to the very serious and crucial question whether 
there is, in Washington, and also (which is of more 
consequence) among the people, the intent that this 
operation shall be a war emergency only, and shall 
positively cease when the war ceases; whether the 
“21 months after’ shall be firmly adhered to, or 
shall be suffered to become just the preparation for 
a permanent condition. The importance of this is 
nota matter of the future only, it is of the present also; 
for in order to lessen the difficulties of return and 
avoid the ease of sliding away from return at all it is 
important, if not indispensable, that the handling 
of the property °~1 the consideration for its owners 





be shaped, from this time forward, so as to agree 
with fulfilment of the promise. 








CANADA’S FIFTH WAR LOAN. 
Ottawa, Can., October 10. 

After a diverting little passage-at-arms between 
the Finance Minister and a host of advisers on bond 
taxation, the campaign for the October war loan of 
300 millions is already exerting its magic on public 
enthusiasm. This will make Canada’s fifth war 
loan, and if nothing more than the amount asked for 
is raised the total of domestic loans to cover. 
military expenditures will have reached 1,050 
millions. There is no reason to doubt that, as in 
previous calls, the Government treasury will be 
deluged with subscriptions well beyond the mark set. 

The ascending scale of Government war demands 
and the readiness of the Canadian public to out- 
match them is instructive not only as concerns the 
country’s remarkable ability to provide huge sub- 
scriptions from its own savings, but in the unyielding 
buoyancy of Canadian Government securities and 
the contagious effect of the bond-buying idea. 

In 1915 the Government first issued a war loan of 
50 millions and received 113 millions from 24,800 
subscribers. In September 1916 100 millions were 
asked for and 201 millions sent in. Six months later, 
in March 1917, 150 millions were called for and 254 
millions came as a reply. In November 1917 the 
150 million dollar loan met with 419 millions of sub- 
scriptions, the latter sum coming from 820,000 per- 
sons. These sums already have been spent on the 
war machine of 450,000 men. In addition, the 
country has given a credit of 500 millions to the 
Imperial Government for the purchase in Canada of 
munitions and food. The banks have advanced 
another 200 millions for similar purposes. Canada 
also has handed over to war relief work more than 
90 millions. A consequence of all this effort in the 
raising of money has been to engender a spirit of 
remarkable self-confidence that must bear happily 
upon the country’s future. 








CANADA DEVELOPING A CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY. 
Ottawa, Can., October 10. 

Through the paternal coaxing of the Imperial 
Munitions Board, Canada is slowly but most surely 
coming into possession of an extensive chemical in- 
dustry which, unlike munitions manufacture, is 
expressly designed to outlast the war. For the 
reason that the domestic market for dyes is incon- 
siderable, the investment requirements enormous, 
and the technical problems most intricate, Canada 
never pried into the business of dye manufacture. 
To-day, however, a beginning has been made in 
several parts of the Dominion, and notably at 
Walkerville, Ont., where a firm of distillers will 
shortly be able to turn out benzol, toluol and zylol, 
well-known ‘“‘intermediates’’ or ingredients in the 
making of dyes. The process is that named after 
the inventor, Dr. Ramage, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
a radically new method which ultimately will be 
placed at the disposal of the British and Allied dye 
industries. For the immediate future, the Walker- 
ville concern will be occupied by the needs of the 
Imperial Munitions Board, but any excess produc- 
tion will be made available to the general trade. Itis 
noteworthy _that this richly-backed Canadian firm 
does not * nd to restrict itself to intermediates. 
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It will produce complete colors as soon as the firm’s 
experience and market conditions warrant and 
thereafter will widen the range of colors so as to 
meet the ordinary demands of the textile trade. 
Of more importance to the conduct of the war has 
been the manufacture of acetone from calcium car- 
bide—a wholly new development in the annals of 
chemical industry—and more recently the sequel to 
this process, the production of acetic acid. In this 
novel and most successful enterprise the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co., of Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, 
has joined hands with the Imperial Munitions Board. 
Some months ago the Government of the United 
States turned in orders to the Shawinigan plant 
which made necessary an immediate doubling of the 
productive machinery. Deliveries will be made to 
the United States authorities early in October. The 
writer is informed that the output of this plant from 
October onward will exceed the combined outputs 
of all other plants in the world under the old process. 








RAILROAD GROSS AND NET EARNINGS FOR 
AUGUST. 


Our August compilation of the gross and net 
earnings of United States railroads is of the same 
striking character as was that for the month of July. 
The large adyances in railroad rates, both passenger 
and freight, along with the continued activity of 
trade, has brought about an increase in the gross 
earnings of the roads of very noteworthy propor- 
tions. On the other hand, the huge increases in 
railroad wages authorized by the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, combined with the higher costs 
of fuel, materials and supplies and the rise in opera- 
ting costs generally has caused an augmentation in 
- expenses hardly less marked than the improvement 
in the gross revenue. The consequence is that only 
a relatively small part of the latter has been carried 
forward as gains in the net revenues. 

Stated in exact figures, aggregate gross earnings in 
August this year were $498,269,356, as against 
only $362,509,561 in August last year, the increase 
therefore being no less than $135,759 ,795, or 37.45%. 
At the same time, however, the augmentation in 
expenses reached $111,447,037, the ratio of addition 
here being over 45%. Accordingly the increase in 
net earnings was only $24,312,758. In other words, 
after allowing for the increase in expenses, only a 
little over 24 million dollars out of the nearly 136 
million dollars improvement in the gross earnings 
was left as a gain in the net. While this is by no 
means to be looked upon as inconsequential, being 
in ratio slightly over 20%, it illustrates the diffi- 
culties under which the railroads are laboring by 
reason of the steadily rising costs of operation. The 
unfortunate feature is that this rise in operating 
costs can hardly be considered as having reached 
its full limit, particularly in view of the further ad- 
vances in wages that are being announced from 
time to time. In tabular form the August com- 
parisons are as follows: 


August— Inc. (+) or Dec. (—). 


183 Roads— 1918. 1917. Amount. % 
enn Cp wecesedune 230,743 230,015 +728 00.32 
Gross earnings--_-------------- $498 269,356 $362 ,509,561 +$135,759,795 37.45 


355,842,238 244,395,201 +111,447,037 45.60 
+ $24,312,758 20.58 

The great increase in expenses the present year 
derives additional significance because of the promin- 
ence of the increase in expenses in the year preceding. 
In August last year the gain in the gross earnings 


was naturally much smaller than it is the present 


Operating expenses____.-.-----.. 


DONE ccncsceccvacees $142,427,118 $118,114,360 








year, since the roads did not then have higher 
schedules of rates as a favoring feature. Never- 
theless, the gain in gross then amounted to $39,- 
771,575, which was attended, however, by an 
augmentation in expenses of $44,440,403, leaving, 
therefore, a dimunition in the net of $4,668,828. 
That is, with roughly 12% increase in gross earnings 
there was over 21% addition to expenses, with the 
result of a loss in net of nearly 4%. Of course, 
comparison then was with heavily enlarged net 
as well as gross in 1916. But these antecedent 
gains in no small measure reflected a recovery of 
previous losses, or the absence of previous growth. 
For August 1916 the improvement aggregated $54,- 
673,436 in gross and $26,373,215 in net. This, 
moreover, followed $5,272,843 increase infgross and 
$10,039, 578 increase in net in 1915. Prior to 1915, 

however, the returns were poor or indifferent for 
several years. Thus, in August 1914 there was a loss 
of $11,326,412 in gross, though accompanied by 
a trifling gain in the net. In August 1913 our 
compilation registered a gain of $4,342,006 in the 
gross, but attended by an increase of $13,448,176 in 
expenses, thus producing a loss in net of $9,106,170. 
In August 1912 the results were very satisfactory, 
there having then been $25,860,384 gain in gross and 
$11,425,466 gain in net. This, though, in turn 
followed a falling off in both gross and net earn- 
ings in August 1911, but not a very large falling 
off in either case, the decrease then having been 
$1,967,695 in gross and $595,069 in net. In 
August 1910 there was also a decrease in net, due 
entirely to augmented expenses, the addition to the 
gross having been no less than $18,279,972, but 
expenses having risen $18,939,835, hence causing 
a loss in net of $659,863. In August of the year 
before (1909) there was material improvement 
in both gross and net, but here again the improve- 
ment was related to an unfavorable showing in 
the preceding year. In other words, the improve- 
ment followed from the circumstance that in 1908, 
succeeding the panic of 1907, there had been tre- 
mendous losses. According to the tabulations of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, the gain 
for August 1909 reached $29,682,863 in gross and 
$15,065,001 in net. In August 1908 the decrease in 
gross by the figures of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission was $34,366,578, and in net $9,222,389. 
In the table we now present we furnish the August 
comparisons back to 1896. For 1910, 1909 and 
1908 we use the Inter-State Commerce Commission’s 
totals, but for the preceding years we give the 
results _just as registered by our own tables each 
yea rtion of the railroad mileage of the coun- 
try ‘Set. always unrepresented in the totals, owing 
to the refusal of some of the roads in those days to 
furnish monthly figures for publication. 








Gross Earnings. Net Earnings. 

















Year. 

Year Year Inc. (+) or Year Yer Inc. (+) or 

Given. Preceding. | Dec. (—). Gwen. Preceding. | Dec. (—). 
August. $ : $ $ | $ 
1896... 52,240,197) 55,319,9911 —3,079,794 17,418,959, 19,023,398, —1,604,439 
1897... 66,842,723) 58,687,815, +8,154,908 24,228,620 19,592,169 +4,636,451 
1898... 77,846,913! 76,324,949, +1,521,964 27,942,601 28,189,822! — 247,221 
1899... 81,952,795 70,965,451 + 10,987,344 29,730,968 25,200,009 +4,530,959 
1900... 92,067,423) 85,191,125) +6,876,298 33,216,118 31,032,360 +2 "183, 758 
1901. - . 108,575,332) 96,440,678 + 12,134,654 40,548,771 34,210,061, +6,338,710 
1902 _ _- 105,390,629/102,111,428| +3,279,201 35,928,409 37,776,146 —1 847, 737 
1903 __ - 121,050, 739 105,267,446 + 15,783,293 41,282,319 35,747,474, +5,5 534,845 
1904_-- 119,821,635,119.665,743, +155.892 43,168,250 40,913,469 +2, 254,781 
1905 --- 12 25,099,694 114,112,603 410,987,091 43,201,744 40,480,712, +2,721,032 
1906 - - - 137,589,560 122,898,468, + 14,691,092 48,074,911 42,719,768! +5,355,143 
1907 . . . 144,913,337|128,178,064 + 16,735,273 45,629,104 44,849,985, +779,119 
1908 - . - 206,755,864 241 ,122,442\—34,366,578 75,028,707 84,251,096) —9,222,389 
1909 _ . . 236,559 ,877|206 877,014 + 29,682,863 90,384,539 75,319,538) + 15,065,001 
1910- . . 254,005,972 235,726,000 + 18,279,972 89,517,075 90,176,937| —659,863 
1911___ 243,816,494 245,784,289 —1,967,695, 86,224,971, 86,820,040 —595 ,069 
1912... 276,927,416 251,067,032 +25,860,384 99,143,971 87,718,505 + 11,425,466 
1913 .. 259,835,029 255,493,023, +4,342,006 83,143,024 92,249,194 —9,106,170 
1914___ 269,593 ,446,280,919,858 —11,326,412) 87,772,384 87,300,840; +471,544 
1915... 279,891 ,224/274,618,381 45,272,843 99,713,187) 89,673,609 + 10,039,578 
1916 - - - 333,460,457 278,787,021 + 54,673,436 125,837,849 99, 164 ,634/ + 26,373,215 
1917 -_- 373,326,711 333,555,136 + 39,771,575 121,230,736 125,899,564 —4,668 ,828 
1918 ___ 198,269 356/362, 509, 561 + 135759795 142,427,118 118,114,360 +24,312,758 





August was 127; 


Note.—In 1896 the number of roads included for the month of 
in 1902, 105; in 


n 1897, 135; in 1898, 138; in 1899, 113; in 9100, 129; in 1901, 116: 
1903, 114; in 1904, 100; in 1905, 95; in 1906, 91; in 1907, 86; in 1908, the returns 


were based on 231, 220 miles; in 1909 on 247,544 miles: in i910 on 238,493 miles; in 
1911 on 230,536 miles; in 1912 on 239,230 miles; in 1913 on 219,492 miles; In 1914 
on 247,809 miles; in 1916 on 245 
eaa2s wo 


on 240,831 miles; in 1915 516 miles; in 1917 on 


247,099 miles; in 1918 on 230,743 miles. 
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As far as the separate roads are concerned, this 
year’s additions to expenses were of such magnitude 
that in a number of cases they overtopped the gains 
in the gross earnings, leaving the net earnings actually 
smaller than a year ago. We may mention as in- 
stances the Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, which 
with $2,753,365 gain in gross earnings reports $986,- 
902 loss in net; the Chicago & North Western, which 
with $3,180,220 gain in gross has $476,443 loss in 
net, and the Denver & Rio Grande, which with $657 ,- 
630 addition to gross has suffered $471,704 decrease 
in net. The Erie belongs in the same class, having 
added $3,717,796 to gross, but losing $464,543 in net. 
The Great Northern with $912,387 improvement in 
gross, suffered a loss of $934,874 in net. But the 
roads with smaller net are not after all a numerous 
class. By far the greater number of the companies 
included in our compilation, which is based entirely 
on the returns filed with the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission at Washington—and embraces there- 
fore all roads whose aggregate gross revenues reach 
over $1,000,000 a year—register very substantial 
additions to net revenues as well as to gross. 

As far as the great Eastern trunk lines are con- 
cerned there are none which have suffered a reduction 
in their net, aside from the Erie, already mentioned. 
Thus the Baltimore & Ohio has increased its gross 
by $6,689,412 and its net by $2,404,329. The Penn- 
sylvania on the lines directly operated reports $14,- 
434,051 addition to gross, while the gain in the net 
is only $748,921; the New York Central (excluisve of 
the auxiliary and controlled roads) reports a gain in 
gross of $9,467,940, of which $1,915,762 was carried 
over as a gain in the net; the New York New Haven 
& Hartford has added $3,513,068 to gross and $1,- 
370,506 to net; while the Boston & Maine has in- 
creased its gross by $2,074,208 and its net by $997,- 
922. Many Western, Southwestern and Pacific 
roads are distinguished in the same way and the 
Southern roads are also to be mentioned as a rule 
for satisfactory increases in net, though exceptions 
are found in a few cases, notably the Seaboard Air 
Line. Both the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific have large gains in net as well as in gross and 
the same is true of the Southern roads, of which the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Southern Railway 
may be mentioned as types. In the following we 
show all changes for the separate roads for amounts 
in excess of $100,000, whether increases or decreases, 
and in both gross and net. 

PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN GROSS EARNINGS IN AUGUST. 


Increases. | Increases. 
Pennsylvania (3)______ a$14,434,051 | Chic St P Minn & Om__ 451,277 
New York Central_____ 69,467 940 Minn St Paul& SS M__ 441,394 
Baltimore & IO ene 6,689,412 Maine Central_______- 435,747 
Southern Pacific (8)_.._ 5,464,488! Duluth & Iron Range_- 433,041 
Southern Railway -__-_-_ 5,365,284 Mo K & Tex of Texas__ 418,749 
Union Pacific (3)______ 5,329,065 | Chic Indianap & Louisv 377,685 
Louisville & Nashville__ 4,102,408 N O Tex & Mexico (3)- 371,906 
i Seale 3,717,796 Alabama Great South__ 365,820 
Chicago Burl & Quincy_ 3,635,588 Colorado & Southern(2) 355,299 
N Y New Haven & Hart 3,513,068 Wheeling & Lake Erie__ 320,009 
Atch Top & Santa Fe(3) 3,252,106; Richm Fred & Potom__ 312,612 
Chicago & Northwest __ 3,180,220 El Paso Southwestern __ 305,838 
Cleve Cine Chic & St L- 2,919,262 New Orl & Northeastern 302,383 
Chesapeake & Ohio____ 2,811,017| Western Maryland __-_-_ 302,111 
Chicago Milw & St Paul 2,807,308! Mobile & Ohio________ 299,743 
Chicago R I & Pac (2) _- 2 7oe.neD | Vinemen._.._.------- 288 695 
Norfolk & Western____ 2,588,329 Toledo & Ohio Central_ 285,252 
Illinois Central________ 2,493,904 Kanawha & Michigan__ 285,179 
Michigan Central___-__ 2,467 ,918| Western Pacific______- 283,771 
Northern Pacific______ 2,270,861 Los Angeles & Salt Lake 266,035 
Lehigh Valley_________ 2,185,118 Cumberland Valley ___- 258,686 
Atlantic Coast Line____ 2,088,350 Lehigh & New England 246 ,992 
Boston & Maine_______ 2,074,208 Toledo St Louis & West 240,157 
Delaware Lack & West-_ 1,802,386 Grand Trunk Western_ 239,869 
“a laa 1,633,781! N Y Phila & Norfolk__- 237 847 
Missouri ae 1,612,981 N Y Susq & Western___ 223,689 
Philadelphia & Reading 1,538,934 Tennessee Central_____ 219,078 
Seaboarc Air Line_--_ .- 1,430,930 Lake Erie & Western__ 217,340 
Central RR of N J___- 1,393 395 Chic T H & South East 213,159 
Duluth Missabe & Nor- ] 200.625) Geor@ia.......----- 197 ,824 
Chic & Eastern Ilinois_ 985,702 N Y Ontario & Western 189,441 
Nashville Chatt & St L 959,530) Washington Southern__ 185,051 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 944,946 Northwestern Pacific__ 180,762 
Great Northern_______ 912,387 | Atlantic City________-_ 168,713 
Delaware & Hudson___ 871,351 Minneapolis & St Louis 165,773 
Chicago & Alton_____ ay 842,035 Duluth So Shore & Atl_ 161,234 
N Y Chicago & St Louis 808,645 Kansas City Southern __ 160,104 
Missouri Kan & Texas_ 803,669 St Louis Mer Bdg & Ter 145,413 
Texas & Pacific______-_ 728,591 | Detroit Tol & Ironton__ 142,365 
Pere Marquette_______ 669,315 Internat Great North __ 135,112 
Denver & Rio Grande__ 657,630 Bangor & Aroostook ___ 133 536 
Yazoo & Miss Valley ___ 642.745 Monongahela_________ 127,743 
[ore tee... 634,687 Central New England_- 121,866 
Chicago Great Western 623,738 Florida East Coast____ 119,749 
Cine New Or! & Tex Pac 598,472 Monongahela Connect_ 109,805 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern__ 575,322 Atlanta Birm & Atlantic 102,146 
Central of Georgia_-_-___ 570,036 
pee me Sok & Pittsb_ re p-oae tepresenting 115 rds. 
ocking Valley______-_ 513,142 in our compilation_ $132,167 ,03- 
St Louis Southwest (2)_ 486 ,060 a a .Oes O08 


Note.—All the figures in the above are on the basis of the returns filed 
with the Inter-State Commerce Commission. Where, however, these 





3 


returns do not show the total for any system, we have combined the 
separate roads, so as to make the results conform as nearly as possible to 
those given in the statements furnished by the companies themselves. 

a This is the result for the Pennsylvania RR., together with the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, and the Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Pennsylvania RR. reporting $10,066,950 increase, the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany $2,117,865 increase and the P. C. C. & St. L. $2,249,236 increase. 

b These figures cover merely the operations of the New York Central 
itself. Including the various auxiliary and controlled roads, like the 
Michigan Central, the ‘‘Big Four,’’ &c., the whole going to form the 
New York Central System, the result is a gain of $16,717,308. 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN NET EARNINGS IN AUGUST. 





Increases. | ‘ Increases. 
Union Pacific (3)_--.--- $2,608,839 | Bessemer & Lake Erie__. $152,791 
Southern Pacific (8)... 2,451,369) Washington Southern- -- 137,838 
Baltimore & Ohio_____- 2,404,329 | Atlantic City......-_.. 133,100 
Louisville & Nashville... 1,938,948) Georgia____-____-_----- 122,745 
New York Central____-_- 61,915,762 | Duluth So Sh & Atl____-_ 120,825 
Cleve Cine Chic & St L__ 1,772,695) Toledo St Louis & West- 120,560 
Chesapeake & Ohio_-_-_-- 1,493,042 |New Orleans Tex & Mex 120,297 
N YN H & Hartford__- 1,370,506 Chicago Ind & Louisville 114,723 
Duluth Missabe & Nor_. 1,127,614 Chic Terre H & Southe__ 110,289 
Atlantic Coast Line____- 1,075,865 St Louis Southwest (2)_- 103 ,403 
Norfolk & Western__-_-- 1,041,971 Kanawha & Michigan___ :999 
Chicago Burl & Quincy... 1,011,881) 
Boston & Maine_______- 997 ,922 Representing 65 roads 
Atch Topeka & S Fe (3)- 961,166 | in our compilation. _$33,374,120 
Southern Railway_-__-__- 938 ,657 | 
Northern Pacific. --.-.--- 755,440 - Decreases. 
Pennsylvania (3)______- a748,921 Chicigo RI & Pac (2)___ $986,902 
Chic Milw & St Paul___- 713,227 |Great Northern___.___- 934,874 
Central RR of New Jer_- 601,780 | Pere Marquette_______- 560,841 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_ 926,977 | Missouri Kansas & Texas 544,244 
Lehigh Valley____.----- 489,181} Grand Trunk Western__ 514,409 
Michigan Central______ 483 ,945| Chicago & North Western 476,443 
New York Chic & St L__ 480,440 | Denver & Rio Grande_-_- 471,704 
Duluth & Iron Range__- Ce UN SS) a sa i 464,543 
Nashv Chatt & St Louis_ 331,893 | Minneap & St Louis____ 413,946 
Chicago & Alton____-_- 309,487 | Chicago & Eastern Ill-__- 384,765 
Yazoo & Miss Valley_-__- a Seaboard Air Line_____- 48 ,007 
, | a ae ae 270,52 Vestern Maryland_-_--_- 303 ,689 
Rich Fred & Potomac_ -- 263,971 | San Ant & Aransas Pass- 203 ,553 
El Paso Southwestern _ _- 233,574) Wheeling & Lake Erie__- 90 ,464 
Western Pacific__.____- 232,010, Kansas City Southern _- 186,572 
Chicago Great Western _-_ 231,096, Mo Kan & Tex of Texas_ 180,722 
Hocking Valley_------- 225,918) Norfolk Southern_--_--- 171,376 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern_- 222 ,902 | Chicago Junction. _____- 133 ,933 
Central of Georgia - - - --- 219,717 | Texas & Pacific___-_--.- 126,737 
tome tae... «<. 199,666 | Internat & Great Nor_-_- 112,878 
Illinois Central________- 195,958 | Indiana Harbor Belt_-__- 102,011 
Chic St Paul Minn & Om 188,677 : 
Lehigh & New England- 160,797 Representing 23 roads 


Cumberland Valley~-___-_ in our compilation_. $7,812,613 
a This is the result for the Pennsylvania RR., together with the Pennsyl- 
vania Company and the Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Pennsylvania RR. reporting $1.202,877 increase, the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany $646,382 decrease, and the P. C. C. & St. L. $192,426 increase. 

b These figures merely cover the operations of the New York Central 
itself. Including the various auxiliary and controlled roads, like the 
Michigan Central, the ‘‘Big Four,’’ &c., the whole going to form the New 
York Central System, the result is a gain of $4,706,667. 

When the roads are arranged in groups, according 
to their location, the generally favorable character 
of the exhibits stands plainly revealed. In the mat- 
ter of the gross, Southern roads and those in the 
eastern half of the country north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers rather have the advantage over other 
groups and divisions, at least as far as the ratio of 
improvement is concerned. In the net, the New 
England group and the Southern group register the 
largest percentages of increase. In the case of the 
Southwestern group the percentage of improvement 
is quite small, though this group also has a smaller 
ratio of improvement in the gross than the rest, im- 
paired crop prospects, because of drouth, being evi- 
dently the explanation. Our summary by groups Is 


as follows: 
SUMMARY BY GROUPS. 
——Gross Earnings 
Seciton or Group. 1918. 1917. Inc.(+) or Dec.(—). 
August— $ $ & % 








Group 1 ( 7 roads), New England_.- 21,995,461 15,702,322 +6,293,139 40.08 
Group 2 (32 roads), East & Middle_-142,050,755 101,131,652 -+40,919,103 40.46 
Group 3 (27 roads), Middle West__.- 62,736,637 45,315,063 +17,421,574 38.44 
Groups 4 & 5 (34 roads), Southern_._- 68,420,870 44,362,047 +24,058,823 54.23 
Groups 6 & 7 (28 roads), Northwest -106,059,740 80,826,286 25,233 454 31.22 
Groups 8 & 9 (44 roads), Southwest - 69,632,406 54,778,830 +414,853,576 27.12 
Group 10 (11 roads), Pacific Coast... 27,373,487 20,393,361 +6,980,126 34.23 

Wetel £103 1O0GR ...«oncacssccces 498 269,356 362,509,561 +135,759,795 37.45 


—Net Earnings 
Inc.(+)or Dec.(—) 














— Mileage—— 1918. 1917. 

August— 1918. 1917. $ 8 $ % 
fee Be. t..sc0s 7,219 7,262 6,828,863 4,485,017 +2,343,846 52.26 
Group No. 2.....-.. 28,120 27,697 36,226,930 29,584,113 +6,642,817 22.45 
Group No, 3._----- 21,622 21,653 17,132,388 14,474,873 +2,657,515 18.36 
Groups Nos. 4 & 5.. 37,894 37,802 21,412,898 13,997,013 +7,415,885 52.98 
Groups Nos. 6 & 7_. 65,815 65,760 32,512,444 27,824,129 +4,688,315 16.83 
Groups Nos.8 & 9_. 54,112 53,994 16,786,591 19,033,998 2,247,407 11.81 
Group No. 10_..--- 15,961 15,847 11,527,004 8,715,217 +2,811,787 32.26 

a ae 230,743 230,015 142,427,118 118,114,360 +24,312,758 20.58 


NOTE.—Group I. inciudes all of the New England States. 


Group II. includes all of New York and Pennsylvania except that portion west 
of Pittsburgh and Buffalo; also all of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, and 
the extreme northern portion of West Virginia. 

Group I1J. includes all of Ohio and Indiana; all of Michigan except the northern 
peninsula, and that portion of New York and Pennsylvania west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. 

Groups IV. and V. combined include the Southern States south of the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi R ver. 

Groups VI. and VII. combined include the northern peninsula of Michigan, all of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois; all of South Dakota and North Dakota 
and Missouri north of St. Louls and Kansas City; also all of Montana, Wyoming 
and Nebraska, together with Colorado north of a line parallel to the State line 
passing through Denver. 

Groups VI11. and IX. combined include all of Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Indian Territory, Missouri south of St. Louis and Kansas City; Colorado south 
of Denver, the whole of Texas and the bulk of Louisiana; and that portion of 
New Mexico north of a line running from the northwest corner of the State through 
Santa Fe and east of a line running from Santa Fe to El Paso. 

Group X. includes all of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona and the western part of New Mexico. 
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The conditions affecting the revenues and traffic 
of the roads were on the whole highly encouraging’ 
The volume of traffic was very large, Government 
war operations alone serving in no small degree to 
make it so. It should be remembered that aside 
from the transportation of materials and supplies for 
Government use, the troop movement to the vari- 
ous encampments throughout the country must cut 
no mean figure in the traffic of the roads. The fur- 
nishing of food and other supplies to these encamp- 
ments in like manner serves to expand the volume of 
transportation. As it happens, the Western grain 
movement in August also proved of large volume, 
particularly in the case of wheat. With a fixed price 
prevailing for wheat, the movement of that cereal 
reached unprecedented proportions. For the five 
weeks ending Aug. 31 the receipts at the Western 
primary markets aggregated no less than 90,433,000 
bushels, as against only 22,850,000 bushels in the 
corresponding five weeks of last year and 59,032,000 
in 1916. The oats receipts for the same five weeks 
were 46,955,000 bushels as against 35,331,000 bush- 
els, and the corn receipts were 18,210,000 bushels, 
against 14,031,000 bushels. Adding rye and barley, 
the latter of which showed diminished receipts, the 
aggregate for the five cereals combined reached 
161,412,000 bushels, against 79,776,000 bushels in 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. In 
the following we show the details of the Western 
grain movement in own usual form: 


WESTERN FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS. 


Five weeks Flour. 








Wheat. Corn. Oats. Barley. Rye. 
end.Aug.31. (ddls.) (bush.) (bush.) (bush.) (bush.) (bush.) 
Chicago— 

1918__.. 743,000 25,939,000 5,977,000 24,200,000 1,416,000 731,000 
1917__-. 500,000 3,221,000 4,372,000 16,000,000 1,695,000 370,000 
Milwaukee— 
1918___. 67,000 2,671,000 741,000 3,938,000 410,000 77,000 
a to 99,000 214,000 822,000 2,949,000 1,265,000 98,000 
. Louis— 
1918__.. 383,000 15,560,000 1,249,000 3,577,000 47,000 56,000 
a = aa 377,000 5,188,000 1,803,000 5,668,000 164,000 84,000 
0 — 
ee 3,413,000 198,000 2,012,000 150,000 186,000 
oes 1,093,000 57,000 a ~Gaease <enecs 
Detrotu— 
eae 285,000 217,000 0 eee a ee 
. 31,000 204,000 105,000 ee 8 0—enew - cance 
Cleveland *— 
1018...... 41,000 2,866,000 1,916,000 2,334,000 3,000 6,000 
- ~~ 59,000 49,000 147,000 20,000 23,000 20,000 
eorta— 
1918__.. 253,000 1,817,000 2,094,000 1,558,000 58,000 21,000 
pe. Le 167,000 181,000 2,791,000 3,008,000 361,000 57,000 
ul a 
a 2) fie 30,000 - f= 
Sa 529,000 2,000 28,000 344,000 56,000 
Minneapolis— 
13,245,000 667,000 3,251,000 1,880,000 771,000 
 . Seas 6,282,000 214,000 1,828,000 2,238,000 789,000 
Kansas City— 
ie Eee 18,382,000 Poet MP dl 
| eer 5,454,000 C520 “Rate fweceees 0s Hees 
Omaha— 
| | see 6,084,000 3,234,000 2,492,000 -..-.. ----.- 
ORES 435,000 3,051,000 2,028,000  ...... -..... 
Total of Al— 
1918__._ 1,487,000 90,433,000 18,210,000 46,955,000 3,966,000 1,848,000 
1917_._. 1,233,000 22,850,000 14,031,000 35,331,000 6,090,000 1,474,000 
Jan. ito 
Aug. 31. 
Chicago— 
1918____. 5,343,000 31,823,000 67,841,000 91,705,000 10,500,000 2,178,000 
1917___. 6,464,000 24,036,000 54,383,000 75,459,000 12,275,000 2,843,000 
Mitlwaukee— 
1918__._. 562,000 3,558,000 9,568,000 20,139,000 5,677,000 1,291,000 
i yl 673,000 6,115,000 9,260,000 16,163,000 8,285,000 940,000 
a uis— 
1918____ 1,992,000 25,443,000 17,982,000 22,791,000 590,000 271,000 
1917___. 2,457,000 23,385,000 16,763,000 20,118,000 515,000 252,000 
Toledo— 
5! -snewee 4,789,000 2,101,000 5,050,000 1,057,000 336,000 
|, AES EES 2,372,000 1,884,000 SE ee ee 
Detrou— 
 ——— 65,000 620,000 3,230,000 2,410,000 3,000 3,000 
a 209,000 1,521,000 2,273,000 2,317,000 - eae 
Cleveland *— 
) 384,000 3,180,000 3,968,000 5,358,000 45,000 29,000 
1917_.._. 436,000 440,000 1,636,000 2,470,000 60,000 130,000 
Peorta— 
1918____ 1,333,00@ 2,714,000 24,309,000 12,958,000 620,000 261,000 
1917_._. 1,241,000 1,489,000 23,956,000 10,089,000 1,640,000 207,000 
Duluth— 
ee 1,457,000 167,000 399,000 902,000 86,000 
He 7,133,000 13,000 322,000 1,762,000 479,000 
Minneapolis— 
"3 41,951,000 13,444,000 25,593,000 17,957,000 5,462,000 
|) 29,000 54,919,000 6,341,000 10,926,000 9,810,000 2,576,000 
Kansas City— 
"Sia 2 ae 33,292,000 29,462,000 10,597,000 ....-. .-..... 
Ce, ein 26,214,000 8,968,000 6,655,000 -...-.. --... 
ican 
— 10,914,000 37,703,000 15,352,000 -----. Lee 
I 9,107,000 20,133,000 10,236,000 ...... ....--- 
Total of All— 
1918__.. 9,679,000 159,741,000 209,775,000 212,352,000 37,351,000 9,917,000 


1917... ..11.509.000 156,731,000 145,610,000 146,269,000 34,348,000 7,427,000 





* Including Indianapolis in 1918. 


The Western live stock movement in August, as it 
happened, was also of larger proportions. At Chi- 
cago the receipts comprised 20,214 carloads, against 
16,451 in August 1917; at Kansas City, 13,623 cars, 


‘than usual. 





= 
a 11,759, and at Omaha 10,653 cars, against 

451. 

In the South the cotton movement in August is 
never very large and the present year was smaller 
The shipments overland for the even 
month were only 91,238 bales, against 153,519 bales 
in August 1917 and 63,519 bales in August 1916, while 
at the Southern outports the receipts were 208,387 
bales, against 263,776 bales in August 1917 and 328,- 
201 bales in August 1916. 


RECEIPTS OF COTTON AT SOUTHERN PORTS IN AUGUST AND FROM 
JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 31 1918, 1917 AND. 1916. 


























August. Since January 1. 
Ports. 
| 1918. | 1917. | 1916. 1918. | 1917. | 1916. 
fo bales 104,745, 96,166 122,347| 671,965) 991,460 1,160,366 
to ee eae 2,254! 612 3,925 75,697 5,423; 180,475 
TIO STROM. wc Senex) 37,635| 46,930 51,387; 862,197) 562,910! 681,916 
cl eee | 5,410) 5,833, 25,086 44,392 42,167; 123,025 
PURGRCOIA, £6......62<.50n | 140; 1,875) 143} 23,177 26,408 57,409 
Po sivcampadnadaca’ 46,748) 63,380 66,651) 500,602! 275,134) 456,385 
|, Rays | 5,800, 23,000 10,500 51,900; 104,370) 101,132 
Charleston. ....- 2,081; 4,426) 5,687 49,069 46,219 78,077 
Georgetown | scnadel Geese seeps! seecaal sauben 101 
Wilmington | 29} 301) 9,289) 36,821 9,741 93,687 
ee 3,272) 20,984; 27,314) 112,731) 211,988) 360,874 
Newport News, &c..-...-. 273| 269) 5,872) 3,308 4,007 55,291 
’ ! ' 
ces '208,387 263,776 328,201'2,431,859 2,339,82713,348,738 








~ 
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CONTINUED OFFERING OF BRITISH TREASURY 
BILLS. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. this week disposed of the usual offer- 
ing of ninety-day British Treasury bills on the same discount 


basis which has prevailed in recent weeks, namely, 6%. 
The bills are dated Oct. 8. 








NEW CREDIT TO BELGIUM. 

An additional credit of $5,000,000 was extended to 
Belgium by the United States on Oct. 10, making the total 
credits established for that country $171,020,000. The 
total credits to the Allies established by the United States 
since this country’s entry into the war now amount to 
$7 ,220,476,666, apportioned as follows: Great Britain, 
$3,745 ,000,000; France, $2,065,000,000; Italy, $860,000,000; 
Russia, $325,000,000; Belgium, $171,020,000; Greece, $15,- 
790,000; Cuba, $15,000,000; Serbia, $12,000,000; Roumania, 
$6,666,666; Liberia, $5,000,000. 








BREAK IN NORWEGIAN SHIPPING STOCKS WITH 
BULGARIA’S WITHDRAWAL FROM WAR. 


The following Associated Press dispatch from Stockholm 
on the 7th, regarding the effect of Bulgaria’s withdrawal 
from the war on Norwegian shipping stocks, has appeared 
in the daily papers: 

Bulgaria’s withdrawal from the war and subsequent peace developments 
have played havoc with Scandinavian shipping stocks. Norwegian papers 
estimate that 100 war millionaires have been wiped out by the break in 
Norwegian shipping securities alone. 

In a Single day it is estimated that the value of Norwegian shipping stocks 
declined 100,000,000 kroners, or about $33,000,000. These losses were 
chiefly on securities of small companies operating one or two ships, whose 
stocks have been selling as high as 400 because of stiff freight rates. Many 
stocks of this character have dropped in value 50%. 








RUSSIA PAYS SECOND INSTALLMENT OF WAR 
INDEMNITY TO GERMANY. 


An Amsterdam dispatch of Oct. 2 reported the arrival at 
the German frontier of the second shipment of gold from 
Russia to Germany and its taking over by an official of the 
Reichsbank. London advices on Sept. 11 stated that the 
first portion of the war indemnity to Germany was sent 
from Moscow to Berlin on Sept. 7. It was said to have 
amounted to 250,000,000 rubels, one half in gold and the 
remainder in notes. 








RUSSIA’S PAPER CURRENCY. 

From the New York ‘Evening Post’’ of Oct. 5 we take 
the following with reference to Russia’s paper currency: 

When the Bolsheviki gained control of the Russian Government they 
immediately ceased publishing statements of the Imperial Bank of Russia. 
In the last weekly statement published—that of Oct. 29 1917—the bank's 
note circulation stood at 17,900,000,000 rubles, or $9,180,000,000. On 
Aug. 1 1914 it was 2,260,000,000 rubles, or $1,160,000,000. 

What have the Bolsheviki done in the way of increasing it? No official 
statement has been published; but the Moscow newspaper, “‘Utro Rossiji,”’ 
at the end of last March, or five months after the Bolsheviki revolution, 
printed the following extract from a report made by the Bolshevik Com- 
missary Angarski to the Moscow Soviet: 

“Currency has been changed from an instrument of exchange into a 
source of State revenue, inasmuch as the Government has practically 
nothing with which to cover its expenditure except what it is able to get 
from the printing press. Since last November the Government has issued 
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7,000,000,000 rubles in paper money, or, in other words, our system of 
State finance consists merely in distributing paper currency received by 
us from Petrograd. 

“In the period November-March the receipts for revenue of the State 
have been wholly insigrificant. They totalled altogether 9,000,000 rubles 
The reason for the smallness of the receipts is that in this transition stage 
we have not been able to enjoy the confidence of employers and capitalists.”’ 

Angarski reported that whereas in August of last year seventy-three 
savings banks of Moscow and district received 22,000,000 rubles in de- 
posits and paid out 18,000,000 rubles in November, 1917, the same banks 
received deposits of 3,000,000 rubles and paid out 30,000,000 rubles. He 
added that the Bolshevik Government could not expect to obtain money 
from direct taxes, because ‘‘every town and every district is now levying 
its own taxes as it pleases,"’ and added: ‘‘We must levy indirect taxes in 
order to get hold of the money hidden away by the peasants.”’ 








PANIC ON GERMAN EXCHANGES WITH BULGARIA’S 
SURRENDER. 

Associated Press dispatches from Zurich on Oct. 10 report 
that the ‘“‘measures taken by the great banks to stop a panic 
in the German stock exchanges had but a temporary effect, 
according to the ‘Post,’ of Munich.’’ The Zurich dispatch 
further states: 


Provincial capitalists took a certain time to grasp what was transpiring 
and then threw blocks of stock on the market. There were no purchasers 
for these securities, and the ‘‘Post’’ says “‘it is a genuine crash this time.”’ 

Munition stocks such as Daimler are not quoted at Berlin, for there are 
no buyers. 


On Sept. 28 London cables credited a dispatch from the 
Hague to the Central News Agency as stating that a panic 
prevailed on the Berlin Stock Exchange on that day as aa 
result of the events in Bulgaria. This was followed by the 
following advices contained in an Amsterdam dispatch of 
Oct. 3: 


The Berlin Boerse suffered a further bad slump yesterday owing to the 
absence of reliable news from the Baikans. Many stocks were stricken 
from the official list as unquotable. 

On the Budapest Boerse a reassuring message from Premier Wekerle 
was read. It stated that, whatever happened, the frontiers of the coun- 
try was safe. The precautionary measure fixing minimum prices accord- 
ingly was withdrawn. This, however, did not prevent a further severe 
slump. 

On Oct. 6 the Geneva cables said: 

An indescribable panic, without precedent, broke out on the Berlin Stock 
Exchange yesterday, according to the ‘‘Neueste Nachrichten”’ of Munich. 
Shipping and armament company shares especially were affected. 

Still further reports of unloading were made known as 
follows in Berne cablegrams of Oct. 10, printed in the daily 
papers here yescerday: 

There are persistent rumors among the working classes in Germany, 
according io advices received here, that Germanys Imperial bonds may 
become valueless. 

The rumors have their basis in the repeated Eniente victories. The 
people of numerous towns are said to be unloading their war loans at 
extraordinarily low prices, and a panic seems imminent. 

The German newspapers are publishing long appeals in endeavors to 
tranquillize public feeling. It is recommended above all other methods 
that persons who desire to sell Government bonds do so through banks, 
which are ready always to advance cash upon bonds in the usual way. 
The public is further advised to remember that the German Empire guar- 
antees the loans. 

Peasants and small business people, say the appeals, should be the last 
to dispose of their bonds, because at the moment of demobilization they 
will be able to buy useful articles of all sorts. When that time comes 
buyers paying with national bonds, it is asserted, will receive preference. 

The document on which the appeals are based calls upon Germans to 
show their patriotism and also their opposition to the propagation of 
rumors about war bonds, which are causing great injury to the Empire. 

As showing the contrast between the previous conditions 
and those now existing on the German stock markets, we 
print the following special correspondence from Zurich, 
Switzerland, received by the New York “Evening Post”’ 
under date of Aug. 24 and printed in its issue of Oct. 5: 


The bad news on the Western front has had the effect of diverting hun- 
dreds of millions of liquid money prepared for the next war loan to the pur- 
chase of other securi.ies. The characteristic symptom of an unsound situa- 
tion, namely, the preference given to securities of companies in reconstruc- 
tion or non-dividend-paying concerns, was to be noticed. 

Nevertheless, the first two weeks of August saw quite an exceptional 
boom. The outside public, the unprofessional speculators, purchased shares 
at fantastic rates. Rises of 20 or 30% in one day have not been excep- 
tional. The specialties have been the so-called ‘‘Nevenwerte,”’ that is, 
securities of smaller firms. Dealings on provincial stock exchanges like 
Hamburg, Munich, Frankfort, Leipzig, Breslau, Essen, were extremely 
lively. The prices in these markets compared with those at Berlin have not 
kept parity, as arbitrage was completely lacking; since the arbitrage profit 
is far smaller than the stamp duty. 

The economic consequences of this anarchy in the stock market are for 
the moment not perceptible. It is to be expected that in many of the 
smaller companies the influence of these fantastic wild buyers as share 
owners will induce the management to pay dividends proportionate to the 
fantastic prices of the securities. In war times, when money plays no role 
at all, any aividend can be distributed. But the sound tendency of ac- 
cumulating reserves for peace times is hampered through great masses of 
new shareholders, who have no real or permanent interest in the business of 
the companies. 


EFFECT OF BULGARIAN SURRENDER ON GERMANY’S 
FINANCES, 


Regarding the effect of Bulgaria’s surrender on German 
finances Zurich dispatches of Oct. 4 said: 

The defection of Bulgaria is having a serious effect on the Central Em- 
pires for financial! as well as political and military reasons, because of the 











fact that both Germany and Austria-Hungary had made large advances 
to Bulgaria for the conduct of military operations. 

According to the Vienna ‘‘Neue Freie Presse’ the first loan was for 
250,000,000 francs, made in August 1915, immediately before Bulgaria’s 
entrance into the war. Another loan, of 500,000,000 francs, was made in 
1916. There were two other advances in 1916 and 1917, carrying the totel 
above 1,000,000,000 francs. In addition to money, the Central Powers 
delivered large quantities of war material to Bulgaria. 

The German loans are guaranteed by the Bulgarian tobacco receipts, 
but the Austrian loans are secured only by Bulgarian paper. 








SOUTH GERMAN BANK SYNDICATE. 
The following from the Stockholm Svenska Handelstid- 
ning of Aug. 28, transmitted by Commercial Agent Norman 
L. Anderson at Stockholm, Sweden, Sept. 25, appeared in 


“Commerce Reports’’ of Oct. 4: 

A bank syndicate has been formed in Frankfort, Germany, comprising 
eight of the largesc private banks in that city. The purpose of this syndi- 
cate is to counteract the growing influence of the great banks ceatralized 
in Berlin. The same kind of syndicate has been formed in Cologne. 
The ‘‘Kolnische Zeitung’’ beleives that other bank centres will foilow the 
example of Frankfort and Cologne, as a nautral result of the general con- 
centration tendencies which have recently become marked in money and 
banking circles, not only all over Germany but also in other countries. 








GERMAN MINES SEIZED. 


Associated Press advices from London, Oct. 2, said: 

Seizure by a British expedition of German mining property and other 
development plants in Spitzbergen, including a big wireless installation 
outfit, is reported by the ‘‘Express,’’ with the intimation that the work of 
developing immensely rich iron and coal deposits is proceeding. It is said 
they will be of the greatest importance to Great Britain and the Allies. 
The expedition to Spitzbergen sailed a few months ago under the protection 
of the British navy. Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Antartic explorer, was the 
commander, but he was subsequently obliged to leave to take up other 
duties. 

His successor, F. W. S. Jones, who returned to London yesterday, gave 
an enthusiastic description of the vast mineral wealth which has hitherto 
been merely tapped to a limited extent by British, German, Swedish and 
Norwegian companies. . 

The expedition, Mr. Jones said, took a large number of miners, an enor- 
mous quantity of mining material, and supplies sufficient for three years, 
and work is now going on on a large scale. Captain Will, who was with 
Shackleton in the Antarctic, is in charge of operations. Mr. Jones says 
the expedition met with considerable difficulties and dangers, including 
encounters with eight German submarines. 








INCREASED NOTE CIRCULATION OF THE BANK OF 
ALGERIA. 

Consul Arthur C. Frost, at Algeries, has forwarded to the 
Department of Commerce the following advices under date 
of Aug. 16, this information appearing in “Commerce 
Reports”’ of Sept. 27: 

The note circulation of the Bank of Algeria, which by decree of May 28 
1918 has been increased to 700,000,000 francs ($135,100,000), bas again 


been increased to 800,000,000 ($154,400,000), according to an announce- 
ment from Paris dated against 14 1918. 





From ‘‘Commerce Reports’’ of Sept. 26 we take the follow- 
ing advices received from Consul-General C. B. Hurst at 
Barcelona under date of Aug. 26: 

Up to the present time the Bank of Spain has been able to issue bank 
notes only to the amount of about $540,000,000, and the notes in circu- 
lation have now almost attained that figure, so that the bank is obliged to 
make payments in .ilver. In order to avoid this inconvenience the bank 
has been authorized to issue notes up to $630,000,000, provided it has a 
sufficient gold guaranty for the increase. 

On the other hand, the bank will reduce from 2% to 1% the interest 
on Treasury loans, and these loans may be increased from $13,500,000 to 
$27,000,000. The bank will chiefly purchase gold coin susceptible of 
circulation in Spain. 








ITALIAN CURRENCY EXPANSION. 

With regard to the expansion in Italian currency, the New 
York ‘“‘Tribune”’ of Oct. 8 said: 

At the end of July 1914 the circulation of Government notes in Italy 
consisted of 500,000,000 of notes guaranteed by a reserve of 142,000,000 in 
gold, a proportion of 26% reserve to the actual circulation. At the end 
of May 1918 the circulation of Government notes was composed of 1,937,- 
000,000 of notes, guaranteed by a reserve of 166,000,000 in gold, a pro- 
portion of 814% reserve to the circulation, and of 134,000,000 of Treasury 
notes guaranteed by a reserve of 66,000,000 in silver, a proportion of 49% 
reserve to the circulation; or, in all, 2,071,000,000 of Treasury notes, 
guaranteed by a reserve of 232,000,000 between gold and silver, which 
results in a proportion of 11% reserve to the circulation. 








JAPANESE GOVERNMENT’S ARRANGEMENT FOR 
SETTLEMENT OF TRADE BALANCES. 

In an item with reference to an arrangement made by the 
Japanese Government for the purchase of trade balances 
held by U.S. agencies of Japanese banking institutions, the 
New York “Tribune’”’ of Sept. 21 said: 

Finding it impossible to transfer their large balances in the United States 
to Japan because of the strict embargo on gold exports, the leading Japanese 
banking institutions which maintain agencies in this country have entered 


into an arrangement with the Imperial Japenese Government whereby 
the latter is to purchase a portion of such balances, paying for the same in 
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Japanese funds in Japan. Announcement to this effect was made yester- 
day by Akira Den, financial commissioner of the Japanese Government in 
New York. To provide for the purchase of such balances a loan of 100,- 
000,090 yen ($50,009,009) has just been floated in Japan. Details of the 
operation are given in the following cablegram from the Imperial Japanese 
Government received here yesterday: 


Trade Settlement. Hard. 


Since the United States prohibited the export of gold last September 
settlement of the trade balance in favor of Japan has become very difficult. 
The amount of the exchange bills owned by the Yokahoma Specie Bank 
alone reached as much as 600,000,000 yen ($300,000,000). How to meet 
this problem has become one of the vital problems of Japan. Such being 
the case, the Japanese Government has issued Exchequer bonds amount- 
ing to 100,000,000 yen ($50,000,000), in addition to the same amount of 
Exchequer bonds which was issued on Aug. 3 of this year, for the purpose 
of buying the credits held by the Japanese exchange banks. Of the above 
Exchequer bonds, however, only 50,000,000 yen ($25,000,000) will be used 
for this purpose. 

In order to make further investigations into this problem, the Japanese 
Government established on Sept. 16 a foreign exchange commission, which 
is composed of prominent Government officials and representative business 
people. 

Japanese bankers said yesterday that the action of the Japanese Govern- 
ment would save their agencies here from great embarrassment. ‘‘We have 
been building up balances in the United States ever since last September,”’ 
said one banker, ‘‘but have been unable to get our funds to Japan because 
we have not been permitted to ship gold by the United States Govern- 
ment.’’ Another bankers estimated that the Japanese Government now 
has approximately $200,000,000 to its credit on deposit in this country. 


es 


British Deals with’ iJapan. 


Prior to the entrance of the United States into the war there were two 
occasions when the British Governmen: successfully negotiated with Japan 
and obtained Japanese balances in New York in return for British Ex- 
chequer bonds sold in Japan. 

Before the embargo on gold went into effect in September 1917, Japanese 
interests were drawing gold out of the United Siates at the rate of $5,000,- 
000 a week. 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


The following information with regard to the proposed 
Chinese Government loan is from a special London cable to 
the “Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” on 
Oct. 10, and published in that paper yesterday: 
ié&eThe Chinese Government loan of £690,090 bearing 8% and to be 
offered at 105, is to be sold here. This loan, which is redeemable at par 
in ten years, was arranged by the Marconi Company in connection with 
wireless installation, including telephones, to the Chinese Government. 
The issue has been sanctioned by the Treasury and Foreign Office. It 
will be marketed through Birch Crist, who, it will be recalled, in 1912 
issued the $5,000,000 Chinese loan in defiance of the Foreign Office and of 
the Five Powers’ international banking group. 














SiiCHINA PLANS GOLD NOTE ISSUE, 3 4 373 


“wan “Financial America” of Sept. 30 is is authority Tos the 
following: 


With a view to facilitating foreign trade, the Peking Government has 
recently promulgated by a Presidential mandate the gold note regulations 
and the convertible note regulations, to be put in force on the day of their 
issue. According to those regulations. China has authorized certain banks 
named by the Currency Bureau to issue gold notes. The unit of the gold 
noce has been fixed at gold yen, one gold yen containing 0.752318 gramme 
of pure gold which will be decimalized. Until gold coin is ready the note 
will be only for domestic circulation and for drawing a bill of exchange. 
The note will not be convertible until then. Gold equivalent to the 
amount of the noie issued will be reserved and the standing amount will 
be officially announced every ten days. 

The organization of the Currency Bureau consists of nine articles. It 
belongs to the direct control of the Premier and supervises the currency 
system covering the whole country. It will have one controller, one presi- 
dent and one advisor. The office of controller will be assumed by the 
Minister of Finance, while the advisor will be hired from abroad. Besides 
these the bureau will have one honorary advisor. The chiefs of the Gov- 
ernmen¢ Printing Plant and the Mint and supervisors of banks will be 
placed under the direct control of the bureau. It will be established for 
ten years. 





GOVERNMENT PROPOSES EMBARGO ON 
SILVER AND COPPER EXPORTS. 


In a copyright cable from Peking on Sept. 29, the New 
York ‘*Times”’ said: 

The application of the Chinese Government for an embargo on the ex- 
port of silver and copper is being favorably considered by the diplomatic 
body. Authority is awaited from the interested Governments. 

Under the new arrangement the export of silver is permitted under the 
certificate of the Inspector-Genera! of Customs. 





CHINESE 
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CHINA’S CAMPAIGN IN BEHALF OF U. 
LIBERTY LOAN. 


According to cable advices from Shanghai on Oct. 2, Amer- 
ica’s Fourth Liberty Loan campaign has been indorsed by 
most of the Chinese Chambers of Commerce, and is being 
promoted by the most extensive e_ advertising _campaign in 
the history of C China. _ These cable advices also said: - Gee 


“Tn Shanghai the subscriptions Sat the end of the second day amounted to 
$250,000. Many prominent Chinese newspapers devote their leading edi- 
torials to the opening of the drive. The ‘‘Eastern Times’’ says: 

“Since China is sharing in the advantages of American leadership, the 
Chinese should share the expense.’’ 

“The loan,’”’ says the ‘“‘Republican News,” ‘‘deserves the enthusiastic 
support of ali Chinese, who thus can show their love of liberty and justice.”’ 





S. FOURTH 








BANK OF NETHERLANDS AND THE PRACTICE OF 
THE DUTCH BANKS OF ACCEPTING GOLD AT A 
DISCOUNT. 


The New York ‘“‘Times’’ in its issue of Oct. 6 points out 
that the annual report of the Bank of the Netherlands dis- 
closes that the bank has prevailed upon Scandinavian banks 
to forego their policy of accepting gold only at a discount. 
The ‘‘Times”’ says this policy of the Scandinavians had been 
in force for nearly two years, and it was only after long ne- 
gotiations that they abandoned it, partially, at least, in 
favor of the Bank of Netherlands, which took the ground 
that ‘it would bea very pernicious measure for internationale 
gold policy if banks of issue were to attribute a lower value 
to gold.” 

The New York “Evening Post’”’ of Sept. 28 gave the follow- 
ing from the Bank of Netherlands’ report on the subject of 
gold depreciation: 


We are unable to share the opinion of certain parties that gold has depre- 
ciated. Many facts contradict thi: opinion, and, besides Sweden, there 
was in the end no country which during the past year held this view, 
apart from the utterances of a few sporadic private persons abroad and in 
this country. 

On the contrary, we possess numerous proofs that the great States about 
us, and also the United States of America, continue to adhere with firm 
conviction to the gold basis. Should a change in the world’s opinion on 
this point set in, we shall pay keen attention to it, but this is certainly not 
yet the case. I would therefore be a great folly for the Netherlands to 
accept the depreciation of gold on very one-sided and incomplete theoretical 
grounds, as certain theoreticians a outrance, also in this country, would 
wish to be done. 

On the contrary, the remarkable phenomenon may be observed that gold, 
as far as this is obtainable in the limited amounts still in possession of the 
public, is being paid for, in this and other neutral countries, as a high 
agio, even of 40 to 50%, and during the past few weeks even to 100 and 

125% over and above the currency price. English and American bank- 
notes and paper money of small denominations also make higher prices, 
although not so much as the gold. We have therefore before us again a 
special phenomenon to which in itself alone we must not attach too great 
importance, at least not when considering the complicated gold problem. 

The cause is probably that in various parts of Russia, afflicted with 
revolution, in parts of the Balkans and in Asia Minor, gold money and the 
paper currency of other countries enjoy greater confidence than their own 
greatly depreciated media of payment. The same case has repeatedly 
occurred in history, that when one’s own circulation media are greatly 
depreciated, money from other countries with steadier currencies is preferred 
even though a considerable agio had to be paid for such circulation media. 











CONTROL OF IMPORTS IN AUSTRALIA. ‘} 33 “ 


In its issue of yesterday (Oct. 11) the “Journal of Come 
merece said: 


Australia is about to put into effect the license system for the control 
of imporis, it was announced to-day by W. A. Watt, the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth. The Cabinet had approved the principle, he said, and 
the details were being framed. 

The sugar production of the Commonwealth during the present season 
has been reduced because of the unusual climatic conditions to the actual 
requirements for consumption. The Government, therefore, has decided 
to import 10,000 tons as a margin of safety. 

Announcement was made by Treasurer Watt that it was probable ar- 
rangements would be made to permit the export to Great Britain of a lim- 
ited quantity of Australian sole leather. 








5 ITALY’S COTTON; FINANCING PLANS. ; 
A Washington < dispatch, appearing in the “Financial 


America” of Oct. 3 stated that “‘prospective conditions in 
the textile industry in Italy are such that manufacturers 
and newspapers are urging the Government to take steps 
such as importing large quantities of raw cotton, centralizing 
all demands in a purchase bureau, and developing cotton 
growing in African colonies which may be expected to afford 
some relief to the spinners after the war.’”’ On the 5th 
inst. the New York ‘‘Times”’ had the following to say in 
the matter: 


It was learned yesterday that the Italian Government has ordered that 
the financing of Italy’s 1918-1919 cotton requirements be done entirely 
through New York, substituting dollar credits for sterling credits, thereby 
opening the way for broadening the exchange flow between New York 
and Genoa and Rome by more than $50,000,000. It is understood that a 
group of Italian banks, probably acting through the central agency at Rome, 
is negotiating credits with banks here, against which ninety-day bills, 
payable in dollars, will be drawn to finance the cotton movement. 

The details of the plan have not been announced, but some bankers 
assume that an arrangement will be made which wiil keep lire bills off the 
local market for the time being. Later there will be a movement of credits 
in this direction. As the whole operation is expected to be handled through 
the foreign exchange division of the Federal Reserve Bank, however, it is 
not believed there will be any undue strain on the market. 

Exports of cotton from the United States to Italy last year aggregated 
about $50,000,000, and in the year before was approximately $60,000,000. 

Spain is expected to draw more heavily on American cotton supplies this 
year than last, provided sufficient shipping space is available to carry the 
staple across from American ports during the late autumn and winter 
months. The credit recently arranged by the United States Government 
with Spanish banks for the purpose of facilitating exports of Spanish goods 
to the American forces in France will be partly liquidated. It is under~ 


stood, through shipments of cotton to be worked up in Spanish mills. 
Switzerland is another neutral nation in Europe which is counting on sub- 





stantial imports of cotton from the United States in the next few months. 
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CANADA’S FIFTH WAR LOAN. 

Sir Thomas White, Canadian Minister of Finance, in his 
speech at Winnipeg on the evening of Oct. 8 announced 
the terms of the forthcoming war loan as follows: 

Through the prospectus of the Fifth Canadian. War Loan—the Victory 
Loan of 1918—the Dominion of Canada will ask for a minimum amount of 
$300,000,000, with the right to accept all or any part of subscriptions in 
excess of that sum, to be used for war purposes only, and to be spent wholly 
in Canada. The rate of interest will be 514% per annum, payable May 1 
and Nov. 1, and the denominations $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. The loan 
will be offered in two maturities—five year bonds, due Nov. 1 1923, and 
15-year bonds, due Nov. 1 1933. 

The issue price will be 100 and accrued interest for both maturities, 
making the income return 544% per annum. Provision is made for pay- 


ment in five installments as follows: 10% on application; 20% Dec. 6 
1918; 20% Jan. 6 1919; 20% Feb. 6 1919; 31.16% March61919. The last 


payment of 31.16% covers 30% balance of principal and 1.16% represent- 
ing accrued interest at 54% from Nov. 1 to due dates of the respective 
installments. As a full half year’s interest will be paid on May 1 1919, 
the cost of the bonds will be 100 and interest. Payment may be made in 
full at the time of application at 100 without interest, or on any installment 
due date thereafter with interest accrued at 54% per annum. Bearer 
bonds will be available for delivery at the time of application to sub- 
scribers desirous of making payment in full. Bonds registered as to only’ 
or as to both principal and interest in authorized denominations, will be 
delivered to subscribers making payment in full as soon as the required 
egistration can be made. 

Bonds of this issue will be free from taxation—including any income tax— 
imposed in pursuance of legislation enacted by the Parliament of Canada, 
and will carry the privilege ef conversion into any future domestic issues 
of like maturity or longer, issued by the Government, during the remaining 
period of the war. 

Subscription lists will be open on Oct. 28 1918 and close on or before 
Nov. 16 1918. 


Sir Thomas White, in opening the Victory Loan cam- 
paign at Winnipeg, made public the following cable dispatch 
from Sir Arthur Currie, Commander of the Canadian Corps: 


You are about to launch another Victory Loan campaign, the result of 
which will be watched with interest by every Canadian soldier in France. 
We have just won our third great battle since Aug. 8, in which the Canadian 
Corps has met and defeated forty-seven of Germany’s best divisions, has 
captured twenty-eight thousand prisoners and more than five hundred 
heavy and field guns, and has liberated sixty-nine towns and villages. 
Great as have been the material results, the moral victory is greater. 
These remarkable achievements would not have been possible without the 
most loyal support and encouragement from home. A continuance of 
that stgport is imperatively necessary to consummate the final victory 
of which we are all confident. The people of Canada will, I am sure, 
respond most generously to your appeal. 


Sir Thomas White, in the course of his address, said in 
part: 


The Victory Loan is an undertaking of the utmost national importance 
to the people of Canada. Its successs is absolutely essential to our con- 
tinued prosecution of the war and the maintenance of prosperity upon 
which our war effort necessarily depends. Canada relies upon the Victory 
Loan to enable her to ‘“‘carry on.” 

It is not necessary to speak of the achievements of the Canadian forces 
in France. Their valor has won the admiration of the world and will for 
all time shed lustre upon the name of Canada. We can all hold our heads 
higher by reason of what they have done and suffered in Europe. They 
saved Calais in 1915, and Calais is the key to the invasion of England. 
They took the famous Vimy Ridge. They have been in the forefront of 
the victorious fighting of this summer. Where they have led victory has 
followed. They were the first 1o break through the famous Hindenburg 
line. They were the spearhead of the British attack at Cambrai. With- 
out boasting, they may be regarded as the most formidable fighting unit 
in Europe to-day. Under Sir Arthur Currie, they are playing a great part 
in crushing the world-menace of German militarism. 

Our war effort has been a great undertaking for Canada. We are 
sending our soldiers thousands of miles from their homes in the Dominion, 
from Nova Scotia to British Columbia. Over 500,000 called to the colors; 
over 400,000 sent overseas—it is a wonderful record for the Dominion, 
with its sparse population, of diverse nationality, spread over a country 
as large as Europe. Our men have had to be raised, equipped, given pre- 
liminary training in car~ps in Canada, carried overseas, trained specially in 
England, and then sent to France. An army constantly requires food, 
clothing, ammunition, pay. For these purposes money must be raised. 
Finance underlies all the operations of war. To date Canada has spent 
about a billion dollars on the war. 

The main purpose of the Victory Loan is to raise money for the con- 
tinued prosecution of the war until final victory is achieved. Money can 
be devoted to no higher or nobler purpose than this. The Victory Loan 
is essential that we may carry on the war. Behind the gun the man, and 
behind the man must be the dollar. Every Victory bond is a financial sol- 
dier fighting against the Kaiser. Canada can show the solidarity of her 
people and her determination to see the war to a victorious ending by an 
overwhelming subscription to the Victory Loan. 

Five hundred millions of dollars is the amount required to be raised by 
the Canadian Government to carry on Canada’s part in the prosecution of 
the war. The minimum amount which the Minister of Finance asks for 
is oo hundred million dollars. The larger amount will be raised if pos- 
sible. 


Canada to-day is in tne fortunate position of issuing her second Victory 
Loan at a time when the securities of the first Victory Loan stand above 
their issue price to the public. The best future customer is the pleased 
customer of the past. What an advantage to Canadian finance after the 
war if, as was most probable, every holder of Canadian bonds would see 
them quoted on the market at a premium over their issue price. No mat- 
ter what happened abroad Canada would be in such circumstances able to 
carry on her further financing within her own frontiers. The rate of 
interest upon the new loan is most attractive to all. This is a case where 
each subscriber in helping Canada will also benefit himself. 

The fact that the great body of Canada’s war loans will be held by 
our own people is one of the strongest factors in our economic situation. 
If Canada had been obliged to borrow her war expenditure abroad the 
result would have been most serious to the future of the Dominion. Pru- 
dence eajoins1 pon all to-day the duty of saving their money for the period 
of readju ment which will follow in the wake of the war. What better 








investment for this money than a bond of Canada, backed by all its re- 
sources, joined to the industry, intelligence and enterprise of che great 
Canadian people? Over two hundred million dollars of last year’s Vic- 
tory Loan was furnished by eight hundred thousand subscribers of amounts 
of five thousand dollars and under. Subscribers of from five thousand 
to one hundred thousand took eighty millions. Over one nundred millions 
were in subscriptions of one hundred thousand and over. This year we 
shall expect at least five hundred million dollars from over a million sub- 
scribers. 

Canada’s domestic war issues having been so made that their maturi- 
ties extended over periods of five, ten, fifteen and twenty years, will give 
no secious difficulty to future Governments. To have adopted the prin- 
ciple of short-date financing ia the expectation that the war would not last 
long would have been a fatal error, as the principal of large issues would 
have fallen due at a time when immense sums of new money would be 
required. Short-date financing is alway dangerous. The way to make 
the winter pass quickly is to discount a three months’ promissory note in 
January. In public finance it is always sounder, when future conditions 
are uncertain, to boldly face the interest rates and spread maturities over 
lonz periods. 

The outlook for the success of the Victory Loan is most promising. 
The savings deposits in our chartered banks materially exceed those at 
the same period of last year. Agriculture is prosperous and business 
active. Wages are high, and there is no unemployment. The national 
spirit is strong and resolute for the continued prosecution of the war. 
Canada will never falter until the purpose of the Allies is accomplished, 
and Prussian miltarism with all that it stands for, is utverly overthrown. 
On all fronts our armies are victorious. The way may still be long, out the 
issue is not in doubt. We begia to see the goal of all our efforts and sacri- 
fices. This is in very truth a Victory Loan, and there is no doubt as to the 
response to its appeal to the Canadian people, 


The Montreal ‘‘Gazette’’ in its issue of Oct. 9 contrasts 
the terms of the present loan with those of previous loans 
as follows: 


So far as the terms go, they are virtually the same as the terms of the 
First Victory Loan, except for the provision that the price is to be par 
‘‘with accrued interest’’ instead of par flat, and that the long maturity 
bond is to be 15-years instead of 20 years. 

The earlier loans were on an ascending rate of maturity, from 10 years in 
the first to 15 in the second, and to 20 years in the third, with the fourth, 
or First Victory Loan, offering a choice from among 5, 10 and 20-year bonds. 
The big demand among the Victory Bonds was for the twenty-year issue, 
but a point has now been reached where the Government seems to feel 
confident that it can fill its requirements in the money market without 
selling Dominion credit on a 5.50% basis for so long as 20 years ahead. 
The outstanding 20-year bonds, it may safely be assumed, will be the last 
war issue of that maturity; as peace prospects brighten, with the promise 
of a return to more normal conditions in the money market, maturities 
and interest rates may be expected to contract until a point is reached when 
refunding operations will be possible in long-term low-interest-bearing 
securities. 

Decision to make the issue price ‘‘with accrued interesi,’’ rather than 
“flat,’’ was reached, it is understood, largely because of the feeling that 
the concession of interest given with the first coupon of the earlier loans 
was rather wasted as a “‘sellinz’’ point for the bonds. The general public, 
for instance, understood that the price of the First Victory Bonds was 
par, just as the prospectus stated. They were not particularly interested 
in technical explanations that they were being given a certain amount 
of unearned interest with the first coupon, which reduced the net cost of 
the bond to $98 65 per $100 bond. Yet this concession of interest worked 
out roughly to a cost of about $6,000,000 to the Government. This, 
it was felt, might well be saved, and so the new bonds are being issued on 
a straight 5.50% basis, without any ‘‘sweetener.”’ 

It will be noted that the Government is living up to its promise of having 
the bonds ready this time for delivery on the spot to any subscriber with 
the cash to lay down. 

The saving that this will mean in labor for clerical staffs of the finance 
department, the banks, and the financial firms handling subscriptions, 
should be enotmous. Besides this obvious advantage, the innovation will 
make satisfied subscribers of thousands who fretted over the trouble and 
delay of installment payments and exchanging interim for definitive 
certificates during the last loan. There was never any good reason why 
the bonds should not be bought with the same readiness a3 so much mer- 
chandise for which the purchaser wants to pay cash rather than open a 
credit account, 


Comparisons of leading points of this loan in respect to 
amount, price, yield, ete., with the former loans, appear in 


the following table as published in the above quoted _news- 
paper: 


1st. 2nd. 3rd. Ath. 5th. 

(1915) (1916) (1917) (1917) (1918) 
Amount (millions,)-.--- 50 100 150 150 300 
Subscribed (millions,)- ~~ 79 145 183 413 ? 
+ Toe meine. 8 cco ce 97% 97% 96 100 100 
Issue yield, per cent_---_- 5.42 5.30 5.40 5.61-5.81 = 5.50 
Maturity (years).....--- 10 15 20 5, 10, 15 5,15 
Interest payable---_----- fJune 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 June 1 May 1 

\Dec. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 
Subscribers ...-...-..-.- 24,862 34,526 40,800 820,035 ? 


* Flat in case of all loans except fifth, latter being ‘‘with accrued interest.”’ 








COMING ISSUE OF BONDS OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
SANTO DOMINGO. 

Through convention with the United States of America 
the Republic of Santo Domingo will issue approximately 
$5,000,000 gold funding bonds through its customs ad- 
ministration. These bonds will be tax-exempt, coupon in 
form and may be in any or all of the following series and 
denominations: Series L. $50, Series C $100, Series D 
$500 and Series M $1,000. They will be dated Jan. 1 
1918 and will be payable at par on or before Jan. 1 1938. 
Principal and semi-ann. interest (Jan. 1 & July 1) will be 
payable either in Santo Domingo City at the main office 
of the designated depository for the Dominion Republic, 
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or at any of its branch offices in the Dominion Republic, 
or at its office in the City of New York. An annual appro- 
priation of one-twentieth of the principal amount of the bonds 
is made for the sinking fund beginning Jan. 1 1918, but the 
Dominican Government may increase its payments into the 
fund at its discretion. Commenting on the loan, the 
“Wall Street Journal” says: 


In 1905 Santo Domingo requested the United States to assist her in 
arranging her foreign and domestic debt. In February 1907 the American- 
Dominican convention was signed under the terms of which all moneys 
realized from customs are handled by a general receiver named by the 
President of the United States. They are applied, first, to the expenses 
of the receivership, second, to payment of interest and amortization of a 
$20,000,000 bond issue, and, third, the remainder is paid to the Dominican 
Government. It is from this third part of the customs receipts as well as 
from internal revenue collections that the provision for the interest and 
sinking funds on the new $5,000,000 bond issue is to be made. 

The annual report of the receiver of customs for 1917 shows that the 
amount paid to the Government for that year was $2,455,784, in addition 
to which the Government received from internal revenue $1,226,446, 
making total receipts of $3,682,230. The Government of Santo Domingo 
had to its credit at the end of 1917 $1,542,960 and on Aug. 31 1918 the 
balance in the Government depository was $3,097,533. Thus the Govern- 
ment is not only meeting its current obligations but is also accumulating 
a considerable surplus. 

In 1916 the United States established a military government for Santo 
Domingo and appointed Rear-Admiral H. 8S. Knapp Military Governor. 
The reforms introduced into the conduct of the country’s affairs by the 
Military Governor are reflected in the increase of revenues and the decrease 
of administrative expenditures. 

In 1907 a loan of $20,000,000 was made to the Dominican Republic 
through the assistance of the United States Government. All payments 
for interest and sinking fund of this loan had been promptiy made. In 
1913 a loan of $1,500,000 was made to Santo Domingo by the National 
City Bank of New York, which has been liquidated in full, the final pay- 
ment having been made in November 1917. The present indebtedness 
of Santo Domingo is therefore $20,000,000 plus the amount, yet to be 
deiermined, of the 1918 bond issue. The latter is to be made to liquidate 
all the outstanding claims against the Dominican Republic which have 
accumulated since 1907. These claims are being investigated and adjudi- 
cated by a Claims Commission appointed by the Military Governor who 
has given it the powers of a court of last resort. 

The American-Dominican convention provides that until the Dominican 
Republic has paid the whole amount of its bonds its public debts shall not 
be increased except by previous agreement with the United States. A like 
agreement is required for any modification of the import duties, which in 
any case cannot be changed unless it is demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the President of the United States that on the basis of exports and imports 
of a like amount and like character with those of the two years preceding 
that in which it is desired to make such modification, the total net customs 
receipts would at such altered rates of duties have been in excess of $2,000,- 
000 in United States gold a year. 

The sinking fund provision for the previous $20,000,000 bond issue, 
which matures in fifty years from its date, requires payment of at least 
1% per annum and interest on bonds held in the sinking fund, but surplus 
receipts may be applied by the Dominican Government to the sinking fund 
and in any case if the customs revenues shall exceed $3,000,000 in any one 
year, one-half of the excess shall be applied to the sinking fund. At Dec. 31 
1917 payments to the sinking fund for this issue had aggregated $6,028,266, 
out of which $5,794,250 of the bonds, par value, had been purchased at a 
cost of $5,469,725, leaving the sinking fund balance $558,541. 

For the calendar year 1917 gross collections of the customs receivership 
amounted to $5,353,163. Customs expenses amounted to $163,872, the 
expenses of the frontier customs service $29,419, and the operation of the 
revenue cutter service $29,905. The service of the existing debt called 
for only $1,200,000, but additional payments were made to the sinking 
fund represeniing one-half of the excess of customs receipts over $3,000,000, 
to the amount of more than $1,000,000. 

The rapid expansion in the foreign trade of the Dominican Republic since 
the United States extended its assistance to that country in 1905 is shown 
by the following table of annual imports and exports and the balance of 
trade in the country’s favor: 


Value Value Balance 

Year— Imported. Exported. of Trade. 
UN as $17,581,814 $22,444,580 $4,862,766 
SUE accavcauavdesanenmuw 11,664,430 21,527,873 9,863,443 
I oe a ae 9,118,514 15,209,061 6,090 ,547 
i a 6,729,007 10,588,787 3,859,780 
BEE ccucienecidnsmaunsue 9,272,278 10,469,947 1,197,669 
Ls Ee a ae eee 8,217,898 12,385,248 4,167,350 
BN cin cine test sp pata gases runnin ca 6,949,662 10,995,546 4,045,884 
| een 6,257,691 10,849,623 4,591,932 
a 4,425,913 8,113,690 3,687,777 
SE occas euemiwawes eae 4,767,775 9,396,487 4,628,712 
Oo 4,948,961 7 628,356 2,679,395 
ee 4,065,437 6,536,376 2,470,941 
Se cnpnccostvmuaunnann 2,736,828 6,896,098 4,159,270 


The first two years following the outbreak of war in Europe witnessed 
&@ rapid expansion in Dominican exports and a sharp rise in the trade balance 
in Santo Domingo's favor, but except for those two years the trade balance 
was the largest in the history of the republic. 








FINANCIAL AND OTHER CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 
AS SEEN BY JAMES KEELEY. 

The status of financial and other conditions in Russia 
were pictured by James Keeley, former owner of the Chicago 
‘Herald,’ upon his recent return to this country from 
Europe where he had undertaken an investigation at the 
instance of the Committee on Public Information. Ac- 


cording to the New York “Times” of Aug. 29 Mr. Keeley 
declared that the starvation, misery and disorganization 
in Russia would lead Germany soon to attempt the in- 
stallation of a German-picked monarch in that country. 
We also take the following from the ‘‘Times:”’ : 


Mr. Keeley predicted, however, that no German-made Czar would be 
able to avert the sufferings of hunger that are in store for the Russian people 





during the coming winter, and that by next spring the whole peasantry 
would turn willingly to the Allies for release from German rule, provided— 
and Mr. Keeley emphasized this condition—Siberia were under the con- 
trol of an allied army and revealed a condition or order and comparative 
prosperity without famine and pestilence. 

Mr. Keeley based his statement of conditions in Russia on information 
furnished to him, he said, by eminent Russians, one of whom he believes 
will be a potent factor in the regeneration of his distracted country. 

“Unless signs and omens fail,’’ he went on, ‘‘“Germany is preparing to 
play what she hopes will be a trump card in Russia—and that in the near 
future. By that I mean the restoration of the monarchy with a Czar 
chosen in Wilhelmstrasse. The candidate for this dubious honor has been 
picked. He isn’t the Kaiser’s first or second choice, as the crown was in- 
dignantly rejected by several Grand Dukes. But his blood is royal even ° 
if his reputation is not.” 

Germany would find a strong backing for this project, Mr. Keeley said, 
in the church, to which the Russian prasants were now turning en masse 
for succor from the horrors brought on by the Bolsheviki. 

‘‘However,’’ continued Mr. Keeley, “it is a question whether the de- 
vastation wrought by her intrigue in this section of the former Russian 
Empire is not so great as to be beyond cure. Life to-day is so appalling 
as compared with existence under Czardom that a return to ancient con- 
ditions would seem an Elysium to the ignorant peasantry. Under royal 
rule they had a certain amount of comfort and physical security, even if 
circled with needless restrictions and privations. To the ‘uneducated 
masses,’ to quote one of my informants, ‘only one conclusion is indicated— 
a return to Czardom as an escape from their present miseries,’ and as a 
promise at lease of the safeguard and relative ease enjoyed prior to the 
downfall of the monarchy. 

This is what Germany is betting on but the thoroughness of her work of 
devastation may render her calculations in vain. 


Famine an Actuality. 


European Russia, this coming winter, will yes, must be, the world’s mos 
awful graveyard. Famine isn’t a possibility. It is a certainty, to-day 
an actuality. Pestilence is reaping the first crop of a gigantic harvest. 
According to my information from a quarter to one-third of the inhabitants 
must die before next summer. There is neither work nor food to support 
the population, and to-day the working people are simply predestined 
victims of hunger and disease. Productive labor has been annihilated 
and no nation can live without it. 

All financial system has vanished. Debts have been repudiated, banks 
abolished, and the gold reserve of the nation largely stolen. The printing 
press is the monetary right arm of the Bolshevist Government. There 
months ago the Trotzkyites had turned out 28,000,000,000 rubles of the 
old pattern notes. The postal service having gone to the scrap heap, 
communities finding it difficult to secure supplies of this fiat currency too 
to manufacturing their own notes, which are not accepted outside their own 
districts or towns. Travelers, should there be such hardy individuals 
in Russia at the present time, would have to pay the cost of exchanging 
these notes as they passed from place to place and at arate of from one-half 
to two-thirds their face value. 


Financial Values Gone. 
Here is an example of the financial catastrophe: 


Pre-War. 1917. To-Day, 

Daily wage of a workman in roubles..._-1 to1% 7%tol15 125 to 150 

Cost of pood of wheat (56.1 1bs.)_-.---- 1.2to1.5 6 to 8 *300 to 800 
*"According to locality. 

Railroad and inland water travel almost is a thing of the past. Fuel is 


the crux of this situation. The available supply has disappeared. The 
unburned oll fields are not working, and the Bolshevist mind conceiving 
the idea that the plutocrats could not create wealth without coal, flooded 
the mines. Administrative staffs of railroads also were creatures of the 
money devil, so they were dismissed. Asa result, rolling stock and tracks 
are rapidly going to pot. Some few railroads are operating but as private 
concerns in the hands of enterprising bandits. Each station has its own 
tariff for passengers and freight, payable in the currency of that particular 
place. Even if a journey is begun there is no certainty it will end without 
additional exactions, as the train crews frequently do a little bit of highway 
robbery by threatening .to stop the train in some desolate spot unless 
large ransomes are paid. 


Manufacturing at a Standstill. 


Manufacturing is at a standstill, nine-tenths of the factories having been 
shut down. Many are heaps of ruins, because they were the property of 
the ‘‘criminal bourgeois.’’ Cotton fabricating practically is a memory, 
for this reason: It was the custom in Russia for banks to buy and hold 
cotton for their patrons. So, the leaders of the New Ideal, believing the 
cotton belonged to the money devil, struck a blow at capitalism by burning 
all the cotton they could get their hands on. 

Only 20% of the tillable lands of European Russia were put into crops 
this year. As far back as the spring of 1917 the teachings of the Social 
Revolutionists led to the burning and destruction of many of the large 
agricultural estates. Live stock and implements were appropriated. 
Equitable division of the loot often caused trouble. A just allotment sel- 
dom could be arrived at, so resort was had to breaking up and dividing 
the articles and animals. Thus if there happened to be only one cow 
for four individuals it was cut into four pieces. A childlike son of the new 
freedom went home perfectly happy with two wheels from a reaper. 

Commerce, even from the standpoint of 1917, does not exist. All the 
big firms have suspended because of the lack of coal, the impossibility of 
getting raw material, and because their factories have been destroyed. 
Retail dealers have vanished for the simple reason that their stocks were 
confiscated and they cannot get any more. Such commerce as exists is 
in the hands of acqulsitive soldiers who have stolen goods and army trans- 
port trucks. These peripatetic merchants travel the land, buying at 
forced sales or stealing when the latter seems more desirable. 

So thoroughly have the people of Russia in their blind ignorance de- 
stroyed their country that they have deprived themselves of the means of 
rising again when their minds shall have turned from their folly. 

These are the conditions a German-made Czar must face. If he were 
the most benevolent and all-powerful individual in the world he could not 
change the inevitable. 

Now, suppose early next summer the survivors look to the east and see 
a Siberia, under Allied control, that is comparatively prosperous; a Siberia 
without famine and pestilence; a Siberia in which order has been restored; 
a Siberia in which factories are operating; a Siberia with security for life 
and property; a Siberia through which an Allied army has marched, and 
which {fs at the doors of European Russia. 

What is a fair assumption as to the course the people of Russia will 
take? 
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EXCHANGE DEALINGS WITH NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


FACTS DEDUCED FROM QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK. 


The facts gleaned from the questionnaire sent out in 
August by Senator Robert L. Owen, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency in connection with his 
proposal for the establishment of a Federal foreign exchange 
bank are presented by the Federal Reserve Board in its 
“Bulletin” for September. As part of the inquiry, F. I. 
Kent, Director of the Division of Foreign Exchange, ad- 
dressed seventy-three banking houses, advising them of the 
Senate resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
“to advise the Senate what steps have been taken to protect 
the par value of the American dollar in the neutral countries 
of Europe, and what is the amount of foreign balances held 
in the United States at this time by such neutral nations.” 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that as a result of 
the request, reports were received showing 26 accounts with 
Norway, 24 with Sweden, 25 with Denmark, 39 with Hol- 
Jand, 37 with Spain and 48 with Switzerland. It is also 
stated that the returns indicate that exchange dealings with 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Switzerland 
rendered gross profits, while the Spanish transactions re- 
sulted in a grossloss. Besides the questionnaire the ‘‘Bulle- 
tin’ prints as follows the data obtained from the investiga- 
tion made in compliance with the Senate resolution calling 
for the volume of transactions and profits earned in certain 
neutral exchanges: 


EARNINGS ON EXCHANGE WITH NEUTRAL EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 

The July issue of the ‘“Bulletin’’ printed a letter addressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the President dealing with the foreign exchange 
situation. Section 2 of that letter advised the President that the banks in 
New York City which dealt in neutral European exchange had been re- 
quested to furnish information covering their transactions from January 1 
to April 1 1918, as prescribed on forms furnished them a copy of which is 
shown also in the ‘‘Bulletin.’’ 

On June 26 the following instructions were sent to seventy-three banking 
houses: 

Dear Sirs.—A resolution was recently adopted by the Senate as follows: 

**Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
advise the Senate of the amount severally of commercial and financial bills 

yable in terms of the currency of the neutral] nations of Europe which 
ve been bought and sold severally by the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve Ly and other banks and banking houses dealing in fore 
exchange in the city of New York from January 1 to Apri] 1 1918, and the 
amount of profit in such transactions, and to advise the Senate what ste 
have been taken to protect the par value of the American dollar in the 
neutral] countries of Europe, and what is the amount of foreign balances 
held in the United States at this time by such neutral] nations.’’ 

The Secretary of the Treasury has requested the Federa] Reserve Board 
to obtain this information through the division of foreign exchange. We 
will have to ask you, therefore, to fil] out the enclosed form and return to 
us. While a reasonable time wi.] unquestionably be allowed for the 
fe nap of the figures, yet they should be turned in to the division of 
oreign exchange as quickly as possible. 

ery truly yours, 
(Signed) FRED I. KENT, 
Director, Division of Foreign Exchange. 


Explanation of Form for Use in Connection with Exchange Profits of Neutra! 
‘ountries. 

As the Senate resolution ecifically requires profits on transactions 
covering the purchases and sales of commercia! and financial exchange in 
the currencies of the neutral countries of Europe, it will be necessary to 
consider such portion of all balances in the neutral countries of Europe as 
were carried over from 1917 where sales were made against them between 
January 1 and April 1. For the sake of uniformity it is desired that the 
same rates of exchange be applied as the purchasing value of such balances, 
and rates for this peK ave been decided upon as follows: Denmark, 
cyt Holland, 444%; Norway, 33; Spain, 24.50; Sweden, 344; Switzerland, 


In case more exchange has been purchased during the period than has 
been sold, it is desirable that the value of the balance remaining be figured 
by all those concerned at the same rate. Rates for this purpose have been 
decided upon as follows: Denmark, 31%; Holland, 46%; Norway, 32; 
Spain, 25%; Sweden, 34; Switzerland, 4.30. 

In purchases of exchange. commercial] and financial bills are to be divided 
as follows: All bills of exchange drawa against exports of commodities from 
the United States are to be considered as commercial bills, and all other 
exchange purchased as financial bills. 

In sales of exchange, commercial! and financial bills are to be divided as 
ollows: All sales of exchange in payment of imports to the United States 
ere to be figured as commercial bills, and al] other exchange sold as financial 

8. 

Deductions for interest must be made on time bills 
rates at which they were discounted, or rates at which discount is expected 

cases where vices have not been received. When such bills were 
allowed to run before discount, or until maturity, the rate of 5% per annum 
must be used in figuring deductions. The rate of 5% must also be used 
fn covering loss of the use of the funds. 

Deductions for overhead charges should be figured as follows: The total 
overhead charges of the foreign exchange department should be divided in 
such manner as to show the proportionate amount represented by the 
transactions of each neutral European country. Such amount should be 
deducted from the gross profits of the respective countries. 

Tazes.—As the tax rate for 1918 can not be determined, taxes should be 
deducted on the basis of the 1917 rate. Every institution has undoubtedly 
figured the percentage of taxes paid in 1917 to the profits, and this per- 
centage should be used in making the deduction. 


RESULTS OF INQUIRY. 

As a result of this request, reports were received showing accounts with 
Norway, 26; Sweden, 24; Denmark, 25; Holland, 39; Spain, 37; and Switzer- 
land, 48. 

The returns indicate that exchange dealings with Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland and Switzerland rendered gross profits, while the 
Spanish transactions resulted in a gross loss. After making deductions for 
discounts on long bills, interest, commissions, etc., overhead charges, 
and taxes, it was found that Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland 
showed net profits and that Switzerland and Spain showed net losses. 

The demand for Norwegian, Swedish and Spanish exchanges was greater 
than the supply, which resulted in changes from balances at the beginning 
of the year to overdrafts on April 1. 

The balances with Denmark and Switzerland at the beginning of the 
year were increased as the purchases of exchange exceeded the sales. On 
January 1 there was a net overdraft with, Holland which, changed to a 


urchased at exact 





net balance on April 1, which was the largest held in any neutral European 
country. 

The net balance in Norway on January 1 was about 25% of the sales 
made during the three months following. This balance was cleared and 
a small overdraft shown at the close of the period. Norwegian exchange 
dropped steadily, with the result that the balance had been taken over at 
a higher rate than it was sold. The average rates for the items shown 
indicate that all the profit was earned through finance bills. 

Swedish exchange rendered a profit both on finance and commercial 
bills. The commercial bills furnished a very good profit. The balance 
on January 1 and the overdraft on April 1 were both figured at a higher 
average rate than the bills were sold. The calculated annual rate on total 
purchases was 0.055% for gross profits and 0.046% for net profits. There 
was a one-fourth point drop in Swedish kroner for the period. 

Earnings on Danish exchange were very small, amounting to 0.02% 
for gross profits and 0.007% for net profits. The fact that the balance 
was figured at a higher rate than the bills were purchased accounts for 
about one-fourth of the profit shown. The close of March saw this ex- 
change down one-fourth point from January 1. 

Guilders advanced 25% points from the beginning to close of the period. 
The rate at which the balance was figured accounts for about one-fifth 
of the gross earnings. Both finance and commercial bills show profits. 
Calculated annual rates of earnings on total purchases show gross profits 
0.063% and net profits 0.041%. 

From a net balance of $775,000 at the beginning of the year, peseta 
accounts fell to an overdraft of $603,000 on April 1. Pesetas advanced 
14% points during the period. The returns indicate that there was a loss 
on finance bills while commercial bills furnished a good profit. 

Swiss francs strengthened slightly during the three months. The gross 
profits shown were due chiefly to the earnings on commercial bills. These 
earnings were slightly increased by the pfofit derived from the rate at 
which the balance was figured and they were reduced through the loss on 
finance bills. Earnings calculated on an annual basis show a gross profit 
of 0.008% and net losses of 0.002%. 


PROFITS OR LOSSES, FIRST QUARTER, 1918—EXCHANGE PUR- 
CHASED AND SOLD—EUROPEAN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 
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Purchases. | Sales. 
Classtficatton. } 
Foretgn | | Foretgn 
Currency. Dollars. Currency. Dollars. 

Norway— | | 
Portion of 1917 balance! 

eS ee eee | 5,413,795 96 1,786,552 66) a64,012 14 a21,123 98 
Financial bills_......_ _- 15,208,720 87 4,813,682 12 20,727,009 61 6,796,894 38 
Commercial bills__...._- | 478,450 15 155,791 05 416,640 72 132,895 74 
Unsold balance purchased | | “a 

during period__....__- a975,456 52 a@312,146 08) 868,761 03 278,002 68 

‘ Total.......----..-/22,076,423 50 7,068,171 91 22,076,423 50 7,228,916 78 

weden— i 
Portion of 1917 balance! + 

oo Re eae aes | 1,904,788 16 652,389 94 4@976,09745 4@334,313 37 
Financial bills__..___.__ 118,519,625 88 6,128,199 08 20,706,163 67 6,943,765 18 
Commercial bills_.._..__ | 226,106 39) 75,537 50 766,625 41; 292,026 44 
Unsold balance purchased | | 

during period__.._.___ 21,989,423 82) a676,404 09) 191,057 72) 64,959 60 

op Tot. -nnn-nn-nn--- (22,639,944 25 7,532,530 61 22,639,944 25, 7,635,064 59 

enmark— | | 
Portion of 1917 balance | 

ey a | 254,953 81! 80,924 46) a201,814 97 a64,076 25 
Financial bills_...... _ | 6,849,614 84 2,111,665 86) 6,016,656 42; 1,859,108 21 
Commercial bilis......_- j 174,914 98 52,491 40 280,668 88 87,953 71 
Unsold balance purchased | | 

during period__....._- | a398,860 44 a125,641 04) 1,179,203 80} 371,452 55 

NN i aa 8 | 7,678,344 07| 2,370,722 76| 7,678,344 07| 2,382,590 72 

Holland— | 
Portion of 1917 balance, } 

Spee tit ier ata | 240,925 66) 106,168 05| a245,185 83; a108,188 25 
Financial bills_....._ _- 20,888,974 14, 9,267,826 02)15,911,411 92) 7,128,374 94 
Commercial bills_...___- | 2,149,410 60 939,444 07| 3,462,123 28) 1,531,144 43 
Unsold balance purchased| | 

during period_........- | @762,43042) 4@355,835 20) 4,423,019 79 2,067,761 71 

o hat LEE RO eo |24,041,740 82 10,669,273 34/24,041,740 82 10,835,469 33 

pain— j 
Portion of 1917 balance 

ll tinct | 4,767,166 25 1,167,892 49 a1,603,452 63) @392,845 86 
Financial bills_....._-__- '65,625,903 14 16,082,751 59 69,417,962 86/16,892,210 96 
Commercial bills___.___- | 3,245,647 39 796,346 79| 4,960,857 34, 1,349,800 32 
Unsold balance purchased| aod 

during period........- \42,845,294 70 4a732,663 36| 501,738 65 129,183 46 

Pe ee 76,484,011 48 18,779,654 23| 76,484,011 48| 18,764,040 60 

witzerland— | 
Portion of 1917 balance’ 

ee ae. | 2,039,995 82 469,851 65! a50,755 26 a11,639 36 
Financial bills_........- {71,102,421 05 15,997,471 10 70,216,187 60|)15,794,390 79 
Commercial bills_......- | 8,824,015 52 1,941,879 85) 9,298,511 85) 2,081,461 20 
Unsold balance purchased | | 

during period......._- \1,050.478 96 @455,677 25 4,360,456 64) 1,015,059 42 

, | ERS 183,925,911 35 18,864,879 85 83,925,911 35 18,903,550 77 

a Overdraft. 

Deducitons. 
Country— Discount, Profit 
Gross Long | after Net 
Proftt Bills, | Overhead Deduc- Tazes. Profu 
or Loss. Interest,| Charges. tions. or Loss. 
Commis- | 
ston, &c 
Norway.....- $160,744 87 $1,294 55$10,966 59 $148,483 73 $374 96 $148,108 77 
Sweden ....... 102,533 98 4,206 70 8,949 86 89,37742 2,84752 86,52990 
Denmark..._- 11,867 96 871 20) 5,637 56 5,359 20 1,155 08 4,204 12 
Holland.....- 166,195 99 6,821 78 31,414 49 127,959 72 17,649 59 110,310 13 
eee *15,613 63 7,040 01) 24,880 65 *47,534 29) 4,044 51 *51,578 80 
Switzerland... 38,670 92 6,615 93! 32,243 50 *188 51 10,073 08 *10,261 59 





* Loss. 


MONTHLY RANGES OF EXCHANGE RATES ON LEADING FOREIGN 
MONEY CENTRES, QUOTED IN NEW YORK DURING THE THREE 
MONTHS ENDING MARCH 1918. 











j l l | 
Exchange January. | February. } March. 
| at Par. | { 
| Low. Htgh. | Low. | High.| Low. | High. 
31.50, 33 30.75 32.50, 30.125 32.25 


Norway... dolls. for 100 krones 26.80 
Sweden’... 4 do 26.80 


32.50 34.25) 32.251 33.50 31.75 34 


Denmark__ do | 26.80 | 30.25 31.75 30.50 31 | 30 31.75 
Holland...dolls. for 100 florins 40.20 | 43 | 44.25 44 | 45.50) 44.75 | 46.75 
Spain _.__dolls. for 100 pesos. 518.1347 24 | 24.40 24 | 25.25 24.30 25.625 
Swi.gerland_franes for 100 dolls518.1347450 435 (451.50446 448 (431.50 
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NATIONAL BANK RESOURCES AT HIGH PEAK. 


According to the analysis of their sworn reports just com- 
pleted, the resources of the national banks of the United 
States, at the close of business on Aug. 31 1918, amounted to 
$18 ,043 ,605,000—exceeding by more than $1,500,000,000 
the greatest resources ever shown by the national banks at 
this season of the year. In a statement announcing this, 
issued by him on Oct. 9, Comptroller of the Currency John 
Skelton Williams said: 


On May 1 1917, immediately before the launching of the First Liberty 
Loan, the resources of the national banks were $16,144,403,000. The 
amount of Liberty bonds and certificates of indebtedness which the Govern 
ment has sold and collected for since that date, exclusive of certificates of 
indebtedness paid off during this period, is $14,275,000,000. 

Subscriptions for the larger portion of all three issues of the Liberty bonds 
were placed through the national banks of the country; and yet their re- 
ports show that these banks are to-day in stronger condition and have re- 
sources greater by nearly $2,000,000,000 than they held before the first 
Liberty bond was sold. 

The increase over the total resources held June 29 1918 was $204,103,000. 
The increase for the whole country, exclusive of New York City, since June 
29 1918, was $307 ,000,000—New York showing a reduction in this period of 
$103,288,000. Forty reserve and central reserve cities show in each city 
an increase in resources since the call of June 29, while in twenty-three cities 
there was a reduction. 

The cities whose national banks show an increase in resources since the 
last call of approximately $5,000,000 or over were: Kansas City (Mo.), 
36 millions; Chicago, 33 millions; Minneapolis and Baltimore, 15 millions 
each; St. Louis, Richmond and Wichita, 8 millions each; Houston, 7 mil- 
lions; Omaha, 6 millions; Indianapolis, Nashville and Seattle, 5 millions 
each. 

The only cities showing a reduction of $5,000,000 or more in resources 
were: New York, 103 millions; Boston, 54 millions; Pittsburgh, 23 millions; 
San Francisco, 15 millions; Philadelphia, 9 millions, and Albany, 5 millions. 

The total increase in resources in the reserve and central reserve cities 
outside of New York City, was $60,000,000. The net increase in resources 
of national banks outside of the reserve cities, was $248,000,000. 

In 38 States the country banks increased their resources; in ten States 
they show a reduction. The only State in which there was a reduction in 
resources of as much as one and three-quarter millions was Connecticut, 
where the reduction was $10,000,000. 

The States in which the increase in resources of country banks amounted 
to approximately $5,000,000 or more were: Pennsylvania, 33 millions; 
Illinois, 32 millions; Texas, 25 millions; Ohio, 20 millions; Indiana, 18 
millions; Kansas, 18 millions; Virginia, New Jersey and California, 11 
million each; Iowa, New York and Missouri, 8 millions each; Oklahoma, 6 
millions; Nebraska, South Dakota and North Carolina, 5 millions each. 

It is particularly noticeable that the increase in national bank resources 
is well distributed throughout the whole country and is confined to no 
special section. 

Loans and discounts on Aug. 31 1918, 9,493 million, a reduction since 
June 29 1918 of 126 millions, and an increase as compared with Sept. 11 
1917 of 438 millions. 

Total deposits Aug. 31 1918, 13,885 million, a reduction since June 29 
1918 of 135 million, but an increase over Sept. 11 1917 of 651 million. 

Bills payable and rediscounts, 1,294 million, an increase since June 29 

’ 1918. of 410 million, and an increase over Sept. 11 1917, of 1,008 million; 
principally accounted for by increased investment by the banks in United 
States certificates of indebtedness. 

United States bonds and certificates of indebtedness held Aug. 31 1918, 
were 2,455 million dollars, an increase over June 29 of 338 million, and an 
increase over Sept. 11 1917 of 1,296 millions. This increase is nearly all 
represented by the national banks’ purchases of certificates of indebted- 
ness. 

Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserve banks on Aug. 31 1918, 
was 1,671 million dollars, a reduction as compared with June 29 of 24 
million, but an actual increase as compared with Sept. 11 1917, of $5,- 
464,000. 

The cash which the national banks had on hand and with Federal Re- 
serve banks on Aug. 31 1918, plus their holdings of United States bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness, amounted to $4,127,.309,000. This 
amount, after deducting the United States bonds held as a basis for cir- 
culation, is nearly 25% of the total deposits of all the national banks, put 
allowance should of course be made for that portion of the bonds and 
certficates of indebtedness which may be pledged against bills payable 
and rediscounts. f 








JOHN McHUGH CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF THE PRO- 
POSED DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 
Along with the announcement of the election of John 

McHugh as President of the proposed Discount Corporation 

of New York, the names of those who will serve on the 

directorate of the new corporation, as determined by the 
subscribing institutions, were also made public on Thursday 
of this week. 

The incorporation of the Discount Corporation, with a 
capital of $5,000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000, was ap- 
proved by State Superintendent of Banks George I. Skinner 
in August, and reference was made to the Corporation in 
these columns Aug. 17, page 646, and May 11, page 1955. 
It purposes to deal in acceptances and commercial paper. 
The Union Discount Corporation, which is also in process 
of formation, will have for its principal object the trading in 
acceptance paper arising out of transactions in cotton. 
Detailed fhention of the plans of this company was made 
in these columns Sept. 21, page 1139. In making known 


the perfection of plans for the preliminary organization of 
the Discount Corporation of New York, the official state- 
ment of the 8th announced that the directorate would in- 
clude the following well-known financiers: 


James 8S. Alexander, President of the National Bank of Commerce. 
Francis L. Hine, President of the First National Bank. 





——— 
John McHugh, Vice-President of the Mechanics & Metals National Bank. 
Edwin 8. Marston, President of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
J. P. Morgan, head of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Seward Prosser, President of the Bankers Trust Co. 
Charles H. Sabin, President of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
James A. Stillman, Chairman of the Board of the National City Bank. 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, President of the Chase National Bank. 
James N. Wallace, President of the Central Union Trust Co. 


The acceptance of the presidency by Mr. McHugh will 
not, it is announced, in any way interfere with his duties 
at the Mechanics & Metals National Bank. The official 
statement also says: 


A competent staff for the new Corporation will be organized as soon as 
practicable. The arranging of all other details, such as location, the 
date of opening, etc., will be deferred until legal requirements have been 
complied with, and the Capital Issues Committee has approved the issu- 
ance of the Corporation’s stock. 

The purpose of the formation of The Discount Corporation of New York 
is to develop a broad discount market in this country, as it is recognized 
that, whereas the discount business previous to the war was almost com- 
pletely controlled by Great Britain, there is now an opportunity for the 
development of a big business in this connection in the United Siates, with 
New York as one of the principal money markets of the world. 

The principal business of the company will consist of the purchase and 
sale of bankers’ and trade acceptances. 

The formation of such an organization is deemed of prime importance 
at this time, inasmuch as the country is facing the most important and far- 
reaching fiscal problem in its history, namely, that of providing ample 
funds for the Government and at the same time caring for the financial 
requirements of private business. In view of this situation, the field for 
such an institution at The Discount Corporation of New York is an ex- 
tremely broad onef and its useful and successful operation is assured. It is 
felt that the formation of this Corporation will not only develop the market 
for bankers’ and trade acceptances, but will lead to the formation of similar 
companies, the need for which is becoming more apparent every day. — 








H. E. COOPER, OF EQUITABLE TRUST CO., ON GOLD 
SITUATION. 

In a recent treatise entitled “‘The Gold Situation,” 
Henry E. Cooper, Vice-President of the Equitable Trust 
Co. of New York, comments upon this present crisis as 
follows: 


Of the many financial and economic problems which the international 
developments of the last four years have brought to the fore, one of the 
gravest is the maintenance of the gold reserve. 

For many generations practice has consecrated gold as the ultimate 
basis of every transaction involving credit and money. Since the beginnin 
of the war, the demand for currency and credit of all sorts has increased in 
such a measure that the ratio of gold reserve of the world has fallen far 
below that which centuries of banking practice has considered necessary 
for national solvency. 

But that is not all. The increased cost of labor, supplies, freight and 
insurance resulting from the war, which has sent skyward the market price 
of all commodities, has also manifested itself in the gold-producing industry. 
It now costs nearly twice as much to produce gold as in normal times. 
The gold miners, the price of whose product—gold—is fixed by an old- 
established international consensus, are thus facing the necessity of either 
closing down or working at a loss. The plight of the industry is such that 
the British producers have taken up with their Government the question 
of readjusting the price of gold, while in our own country a committee of 
Congressmen has been appointed to consider ways and means of aiding 
the gold miners. 

The gold crisis threatens the very foundation of our present credit 
structure. The principal belligerent governments are increasing their in- 
debtedness on an average of about $40,000,000,000 annually, a sum which 
represents nearly four times the present estimated value of the total gold 
reserve of the world, while their currency circulation, outside of Treasury 
notes and other similar tender, stood at over $30,000,000,000 on Dec. 31 
1917, and has since then been tremendously expanded. 

The importance of the situation has been duly recognized by Secretary 
McAdoo, who has informed the American Mining Congress that, next to 
food and ammunition, gold is one of the most-needed war essentials. The 
War Industries Board has ruled that the Priorities Committee give all 
reasonable priority on material and supplies used in the production of gold. 

But more must be done. An extensive discussion of the gold problem {fs 
necessary to clarify the situation and to reach a national and international 
decision indispensable for the future economic safety of the world. 








CON SIDERATION OF WAR REVENUE BILL BY SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The first material change in the War Revenue bill to be 
made by the Senate Finance Committee consisted in the 
adoption of an amendment on the 4th inst. requiring single 
persons with a gross income of $1,000 and married persons 
whose gross income is $2,000 to file income tax returns. 
The House bill requires returns when the net income ex- 
ceeds $1,000 and $2,000 respectively. Chairman Simmons 
explained that the amendment requiring returns from gross 
incomes, instead of net, is designed to give the Treasury 
Department instead of the individual taxpayer the de- 
cision regarding deductions and exemptions. Most of the 
House provisions exempting certain classes of corporations 
from taxtion were approved by the Committeee on the 
Ath and the House definition of net and gross corporation 
income was adopted, except as to insurance companies. 

Upon resuming consideration of the bill on the 8th, the 
committee reduced the tax of $8 a gallon on distilled spirits 
used for beverage purposes, as provided in the House bill, 
to $6 40 a gallon. The doubled rates on beer and wine were 
approved. The present rate on spirits for beverage purposes 
is $3 20 a gallon, which the committee established as the rate 
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for distilled spirits used for non-beverage purposes, such as 
the manufacture of perfumes and medicines, instead of the 
$4 40 tax proposed by the House on that class. Reduction 
of the beverage rate from $8 to $6 40 a gallon on distilled 
spirits, it was stated, is expected to stimulate both con- 
sumption and withdrawal from bonded warehouses, and 
thereby increase the $795,000,000 which the House proposed 
to raise from this source. 

An amendment affecting the export of distilled spirits 
made by the committee provides that such exports shall 
be free of tax when sent to any of the Allies, but subject to 
taxation if shipped to a neutral country. The ‘‘floor tax”’ 
on distilled spirits was reduced by the committee from $2 20 
to $1 per gallon, to conform to the reduction in the manufac- 
turing tax. 

The committee increased from 61% to 8% the rate on oil 
pipe line transportation. The Houes rates of 8% on passen- 
ger and Pullman transportation were approved on the 8th, 
as were the increased rates on the telephone, telegraph, radio 
and cable messages, and on private wire systems, except 
those used for transmission of news. 

On the 9th inst. the Committee cut in half the 10% 
taxes fixed by the House on passenger automobiles and 
motorcycles. In reducing the tax on passenger automo- 
biles and motorcycles to 5% the Committee fixed the same 
tax on such vehicles as on automobile trucks and tractors. 
The 10% tax placed by the House on automobile tires and 
accessories also was reduced to 5%. House taxes of 10% 
on sporting goods, cameras and photographic supplies were 
accepted. The tax on chewing gum, which was made 6% 
by the House, was reduced to 4%, but the House levy of 
10% on candy was approved. The House provisions levy- 
ing taxes onfirearms and ammunition, when sold other than 
to the Government, were accepted, as was the provision 
levying a 10% tax on yachts and other pleasure boats selling 
for more than $15. 

The House section levying imposts on trunks costing 
more than $50 was amended so as to fix this amount at $25, 
while for valises and traveling bags $15 was made the mini- 
mum instead of $25. The committee also agreed to the 
taxing of purses and handbags costing more than $5 instead 
of $7 50, as fixed by the House. All of the House provisions 
relative to men’s and women’s wearing apparel were accepted 
unchanged. Under this schedule men, women and boys 
will be permitted to pay $50 for suits or overcoats without 
being subject to tax, while women’s dresses costing less than 
$40 will be exempted. The House proposal to tax women’s 
hats costing more than $15 was accepted, but the provision 
placing the limitation of $5 for men’s and boys’ hats and $2 
for caps was revised so as to make $6 for the former and 
$4 for the latter. The tax on theatre tickets sold at news- 
stands, hotels and places other than the theatre in which the 
performance is given, was increased by the Committee on 
the 9th from 5%, as fixed by the House, to 10%. The 
House tax of 30% on tickets sold for more than 50 cents in 
excess of their established price was incresaed to 50% by 
the Committee in attempting to reach speculators. The 
House rate of 25% on season tickets at amusement places 
was reduced to 20%. No change was made in the tax of 
2 cents for each 10 cents paid as admission to cabarets and 
roof gardens. The Committee reduced from 20% to 10% 
the tax on club dues, and eliminated the section placing 
similar tax on membership dues of produce exchanges, boards 
of trade and similar organizations. 

The Committee on the 10th approved the 10% tax on all 
articles of jewelry fixed in the House bill. The additiona 
tax of 10% on jewelry containing platinum was stricken out. 
Mark Requa, Federal Oil Administrator, yesterday urged 
the committee not to impose high taxes on the oil industry. 
He declared that there was a shortage of oil supplies and that 
greater production was necessary. The imposition of high 
revenue tax, he said, would discourage prospecting and 
production. The committee requested Mr. Requa to sub- 
mit an amendment to the bill providing for a tax of such 
proportion as he thought would meet the situation. 
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OTTO H. KAHN ON PROPOSED TAXATION UNDER 
PENDING REVENUE BILL. 

Referring to the taxation proposed under the War Revenue 
Bill as passed by the House, Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., speaking at the dinner of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board at the Hotel Astor on Oct. 10, stated that “‘it 
is highly important that taxation should not reach a point 
where business would be crippled, cash resources unduly 
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curtailed and the incentive to maximum effort and enter- 
prise destroyed.”” We quote in part from his remarks 
as. follows: 

I am in favor of taxation which, first, lays the heaviest burden on those 
best able to bear it, and, secondly, raises the largest obtainable amount 
of revenue with the least economic disturbance and, as far as possible, 
with the effect of promoting thrift. 

The House bill proposes to raise from income, excess or war profit and 
inheritance taxes $5,686 000,000 out of an estimated total of $8,182,000,000. 
In other words, almost 70% of our stupendous total taxation is to come 
from these few sources. 

It seems to me that the effect and meaning of this is to penalize capital, 
to fine business success, as well as thrift and self-denial practiced in the 
past, thereby tending to discourage saving. 

The House bill fails, on the other hand, to impose certain taxes the effect 
of which is to promote saving. Intentionally or not, yet effectively, it 
penalizes certain callings and sections of the country and favors others. 

My criticism does not refer to the principle of an 80% war profits tax. 
I have from the very beginning advocated a high tax on war profits. 

To permit individuals and corporations to enrich themselves out of the 
dreadful calamity of war is repugnant to one’s sense of justice and gravely 
detrimental to war morale. 

I believe the enactment of the proposed 80% war profits tax to be ex- 
pedient, provided that, like in England, the standard of comparison with 
pre-war profits is fairly fixed and due and fair allowance made, in deter- 
mining taxable profits, for such bona fide items of depreciation and other 
write-offs as a reasonably conservative business man would ordinarily 
take into account before arriving at net profits. 

The characteristic difference between the House bill and the revenue 
measures of Great Britain (I am nov referring to those of France and Ger- 
many, because they are incomparably less drastic than ours or Great Brit- 
ain’s), is, first, that we do not resort to consumptioa taxes and oaly to a 
limited degree to general stamp taxes, and, secondly, that our income tax on 
small and moderate incomes is far smaller, on large incomes somewhat 
smaller, and on the largest incomes a great deal heavier. 

It is highly important that taxation should not reach a point at which 
business would be crippled, cash resources unduly curtailed and the incen- 
tive to maximum effort and enterprise destroyed. And it must not be for- 
gotten that both theoretically and actually the spending of money by the 
Government cannot and does not have the same effect as productive use of 
his funds by the individual. 

It is an old maxim of taxation that an excessive impost destroys its 
own productivity. It attains that inevitable result in a variety of ways, 
both actual and psychological. 

While the House bill imposes luxury and semi-luxury taxes, the prin- 
ciple of which is sound, it fails to resort to consumption taxes of a more 
general nature. 

My advocacy of consumption and similar taxes, such as stamp taxes of 
many kinds, is not actuated by any desire to relieve those with large incomes 
from the maximum of contribution which may wisely be imposed on them. 
I advocate consumption and stamp taxes—such as every other belligerent 
country without exception has found it well to impose—because of the well- 
attested fact that while productive of very large revenues in the aggregate, 
they are easily borne, productive of no strain or dislocation, and auto- 
matically collected; and because of the further fact that they tend to 
induce economy, than which nothing is more important at this time and 
which as far as I can observe is not being practiced by the rank and file of 
our people to a degree compaz¢able to what it is in England and France. 
And it must be emphasized that the vast possibilities of saving do not rest 
with the relatively small number of wealthy people, especially now when 
their spending power has been very largely decreased through taxation, 
price fixing, contributions to war charities, &c., but with those elements 
among the masses of the people whose spending power has been very largely 
increased, i. e., the working man and the farmers. 

The tendency of the House bill is to rely mostly on heavy taxation—in 
some respects unprecedentedly heavy—of a relatively limited selection of 
items. I am—as I have already said—in favor of the highest possible war 
profits tax and of at least as high a rate of income and inheritance taxa- 
tion as exist in any other country. But apart from these and a few other 
items which can naturally support very heavy taxation, such, for instance, 
as cigars and tobacco, I believe that the maximum of revenue and the mini- 
mum of economic disadvantage and dislocation can be secured not by the 
very heavy taxation of a relatively limited selection, but by comparatively 
light taxation distributed over a vast number of items. I believe such taxes 
would be productive enough to make good the impending revenue losses 
from prohibition. I think, for instance, the imposition of a tax of 1% on 
every single purchase exceeding, say, two dollars (the tax to be borne by 
the purchaser, not by the seller), would be productive of a large amount of 
revenue and be harmful to noone. A similar tax was imposed in the course 
of the Civil War, and appears to have functioned so well and met with such 
ready acceptance that it was not repealed until several years after the 
close of that war. 

A carefully compiled statement issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York estimates the total individual incomes of the nation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 1919 at about $53,000,000,000, and calculates 
that families with incomes of $15,000 or less receive $48,250,000,000 of 
that total; or, applying the calculation to families with incomes of $5,000 
or less, it is found that they receive $46,000 ,000,000 of that total. 

There is apparently small limit to the zeal of many politicians and others 
when it is a question of taxing business and business men, especially those 
guilty of success. We are, I believe, justified in inquiring to what extent 
there is a relation between this tendency and political considerations which 
ought to be remote from the treatment of economic subjects lsuch as taxa- 
tion. Let us take, as an instance, the case of the farmer. 

I do not pretend to judge whether in these war times the farmers of the 
country are bearing an equitable share of taxation in proportion to other 
callings or not. I certainly recognize that they are entitled to be dealt 
with liberally, even generously, for I know the rigors of the farmer's life, 
the ups and downs of their industry’s productivity, and fully appreciate 
that their work lies at the very basis of national existence. Everything 
that can fairly make for the contentment, well-being and prosperity of the 
farmer is to be whole-heartedly welcomed and promoted. 

Yet, we cannot avoid noticing that the average value of farm lands in 
this country is estimated to have increased between 1900 and 1918 more 
than 200%, that the value of farm products has been vastly enhanced, but 
that, according to the latest published details of income tax returns, the 
farmer contributes but a very small percentage to the total income tax 
collected. Of twenty-two selected occupations, the farmers’ class con- 
tributes the least in the aggregate, although it is numerically the largest 
class in the country. : 

Let it be clearly understood that I have not the remotest thought of sug- 
gesting ‘‘tax dodging’’ on the part of the farmers. I know well how fully 


they are doing their part towards wianing th¢-war, and am entirely certain 
that they are just as ready to carry patri¢? eally their due share of the 
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financial cost of achieving victory as the splendid voung fellows taken from 
the farms, many of whom I met in Europe, have been ready to bear their 
full share of the cost in life and limb of achievinz victory. 

The point of my question is not the action and attitude of the farmer. 
But here is a great industry exempt from the excess profit and war profit 
tax and apparently not effectively reacned by the incone tax, which is 
entirely natural, because in this case the income tax can neither be retained 
at the source nor are the large body of the farmers, many of whom do not 
keep and cannot be expected to keep books, in a position to determine their 
taxabie income. Is it conceivable that the politicians who are so rigorous 
in their watchfulness that no business profit shall escape the tax gatherer 
would not devise means to lay an effective tax if the same situation existed 
in a business industry? 

The point of my question is, taking the case of the farmers as an instance, 
whether in framing our system and method of taxation, the steady aim has 
been to ascertain impartially what is equitable and wisely productive of 
revenue and to act accordingly, or whether considerations of the antici- 
pated effect of taxation measures upon the fortunes of individual legislators 
or of theic party, have been permitted unduly to sway their deliberations 
and conclusions. 

Turning aside from this interrogation mark, I will only add that there 
are numerous taxes of a tried and tested and socially just kind—some of 
them applied in this country during the Civil War and the Spanish War— 
which would raise a very large amoung of revenue and yet would be little 
felt by the individual. Some of them have been suggested to our legis- 
lators, but have not found favor in their eyes. 

Their non-imposition, taken together with the entire character of our 
taxation program, the burden of which falls to an enormously preponderant 
extent upon the mainly industrial States and the business classes, not 
only proportionately, which, of course, is just, but discriminatingly, which 
is not just, seems hardly explainable except on the theory that the intention 
of those who were primarily in charge of framing that program was punitive 
and corrective, and that they were influenced—though I am willing to 
believe unconsciously—by sectional and vocational partiality. 








EFFECT OF PROVISION IN LIBERTY BOND EXEMP- 
TION ACT EXTENDING LOAN LIMITATION OF 
NATIONAL BANKS. 

Advices to the national banks concerning the effect of the 
provision carried in the newly enacted Liberty Bond Exemp- 
tion Bill amending the law limiting the amount of loans 
such institutions may make to any one borrower are con- 
tained in a letter addressed to them by Comptroller of the 
Currency John Skelton Williams this week. In effect, he 
points out the amendment permits national banks, until 
July 1 1919, to lend a single borrower an amount not in 
excess of 10% of the bank’s unimpaired capital and surplus, 
whether or not secured in whole or in part by Liberty bonds 
or certificates of indebtedness; an additional amount not in 
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excess of 10% secured by at least a like face amount of 
Liberty bonds of certificates of indebtedness and a further 
additional amount (no limit) in excess of the sum of the two 
foregoing amounts (that is, in excess of 20% of the bank’s 
unimpaired capital and surplus) which must be directly 
secured by at least $105 face amount of Liberty bonds or 
United States certificates of indebtedness for each $100 of 
such loans pursuant to general or specific authority, con- 
ferred upon the officers of the bank by its directors. The 


following is the letter: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, Oct. 9 1918. 
All National Banks: 

Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by 
the Supplement to the Second Liberty Bond Act, approved Sept. 24 1918, 
in effect permits any national bank, in accordance with such amendment 
and regulations prescribed pursuant thereto, to lend a single borrower an 
amount in excesss of 10% of such bank’s unimpaired capital and surplus, 
provided such excess is secured by at least a like face amount of Liberty 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United States. The power of 
national banks to lend upon the security of Liberty bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness has been thus greatly increased. 

Substantially the effect of this amendment and the regulations which 
have been prescribed pursuant thereto is to permit, until July 1 1919, any 
national bank to lend to a single borrower, upon the conditions indicated 
below, as follows: 

1. An amount not in excess of 10% of the bank’s unimpaired capital and 
surplus, whether or not secured in whole or in part by Liberty bonds, or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, as permitted by Section 5200, R.S., prior to this 
amendment; and 

2. An additional amount, not in excess of 10% of the bank’s unimpaired 
capital and surplus, secured by at least a like face amount of Liberty oonds 
or certificates of indebtedness, as permitted by this amendment to Section 
5200, R. S.; and 

3. A further additional amount (no limit) in excess of the sum of the two 
foregoing amounts (that is, in excess of 20% of the bank’s unimpaired 
capital and surplus) which must be directly secured by at least $105 face 
amount of Liberty bonds or United States certificates of indebtedness 
for each $100 of such loans, pursuant to general or specific authority con- 
ferred upon the officers of the bank by its Board of Directors, as permitted 
by the regulations prescribed pursuant to this amendment to Section 5200, 

Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by 
Section 6 of an Act, entitled ‘“‘Supplement to the Second Liberty Bond 
Act,” approved Sept. 24 1918, reads as follows: 

“Section 5200. The total liabilities to any association, of any person, 
or of any company, corporation or firm for money borrowed, including 
in the liabilities of a company or firm the liabilities of the several members 
thereof, shall at no time exceed 10% of the amount of capital stock of such 
association, actually paid in and unimpaired, and 10% of its unimpaired 
surplus fund: provided, however, that (1) the discount of bills or exchange 
drawn in good faith against actually existing values, (2) the discount of 
commercial or business paper actually owned by the person, company, 
corporation, or firm, negotiating the same, and (3) the purchase or discount 
of any note or notes secured by not less than a like face amount of bonds of 
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the United States since April 24 1917, or certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States, shall not be considered as money borrowed in the meaning 
of this section; but the total liabilities to any association, or any person or 
of any company, corporation, or firm, upon any note or notes purchased 
or discounted by such association and secured by such bonds or certificates 
of indebtedness, shall not exceed (except to the extent permitted by rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury) 10% of such capital stock and 
surplus fund of such association.”’ 

Under authority of Section 5200 R. S., as amended, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
prescribed the following regulations: 

“Until July 1 1919, or until such later date as the Comptroller of the 
Currency, with the approva! of the Secretary of the Treasury, may pre- 
scribe, any national bank may purchase or discount, pursuant to general 
or specific authority conferred upon the officers of the bank by its board 
of directors, the note or notes of a person, firm, company, or corporation, 
maturing in not more than six months from the date of such purchase or 
discount, in an amount in excess of 10% of the aggregate amount of the 
capital stock, actually paid in and unimpaired, and the unimpaired surplus 
fund of such bank, provided any such note or notes shall be directly secured 
by at least 105% of bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States issued since April 24 1917: That is to say, there must be pledged as 
security for each $100 so loaned at least $105 face value of Liberty bonds 
or certificates of indebtedness. The amount which a national bank may 
thus lend upon Liberty bonds and certificates of indebtedness under Section 
5200 R. S., as amended Sept. 24 1918, and pursuant to this regulation, is 
in addition to other loans which such national bank is permitted to make, 
whether or not such other loans be secured in whole or in part by Liberty 
bonds or certificates of indebtedness.’ 

JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Comptroller of the Currercy. 
Approved: 
W. G. McADOO, Secretary of the Treasury. 


BONDS SUBSCRIBED FOR BY TRUSTEES ENJOY TAX 
TXEMPTION FEATURES. 

The Treasury Department was requested recently to rule 
as to the tax exemption accorded to Liberty bonds owned 
by a trust under which there are two or more beneficiaries. 
On Thursday the following ruling was received at Liberty 
Loan headquarters in the New York Federal Reserve District: 

Fourth Liberty bonds subscribed for by a trustee, income on which is 
regularly or annually distributable to a specific beneficiary, are regarded 
for taxation purposes as bonds of such beneficiary, and exemptions upon 


or in respect of such bonds apply to total holdings of beneficiary directly 
and through trustee.’’ 


This ruling, as pointed out by Benjamin Strong, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and Chairman of 
the Liberty Loan Committee of this district, ‘“‘permits a 
holding of $30,000 principal amount of Fourth Liberty Loan 
bonds for each beneficiary entitled to regular income from a 
trust, free from income taxes, excess profits taxes and war 
profits taxes, for the period of the war and for two years 
thereafter, with corresponding exemptions as to the other 
4% and 414% issues. If none of the earlier 4% and 44% 
issues are held, the total exemption on the Fourth Loan may 
be $35,000.”’ 

A copy of this ruling has been sent to all lawyers and trust 
companies in the Second Federal Reserve District, and will 
be supplied on application to other individual fiduciaries. 
A study of such funds as trustees may have available for 
investment is earnestly urged by the committee. The Tax 
Bureau of the Liberty Loan Committee, with offices in 
Room 2548, No. 120 Broadway, will be glad to render any 
assistance to fiduciaries as prospective subscribers. 











PROGRESS OF FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN, 

The slow progress of the campaign for subscriptions to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan, accounted for by reasons both of the 
epidemic of Spanish influenza and the reassuring conditions 
abroad, caused the issuance of an appeal by President 
Wilson on Oct. 10 for increased efforts in bringing about the 
success of the loan. ‘‘A single day of relaxation would be,”’ 
says President Wilson, ‘‘of tragical damage alike to our- 
selves and to the rest of the world.’ The following is the 
President’s appeal: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., October 10 1918. 

Recent events have enhanced, not lessened, the importance of this loan, 
and I hope that my fellow countrymen will let me say this to them very 
frankly. The best thing that could happen would be that the loan should 
not only be fully subscribed, but very greatly oversubscribed. We are in 
the midst of the greatest exercise of the power of this country that has ever 
been witnessed or forecast, and a single day of relaxation in that effort 
would be of tragical damage alike to ourselves and to the rest of the world. 
Nothiag has happened which makes it safe or possible to do anything but 
push our effort to the utmost. The time is critical and the response must 
be complete. 

(Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 

On the day of the issuance of the appeal the Treasury 
Department announced that the subscriptions officially 
reported to it totaled $2,024,037,050, or a little more than 
one-third of the $6,000,000,000 asked for. This, it was 
pointed out, meant that subscriptions averaging $497,- 
000,000 must be obtained daily from that date until Oct. 19, 
when the campaign closes. The subscriptions by districts 
on the 10th were announced as follows: 
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District— Subscriptions. P.C.| _District— Subscriptions. P.C. 
ee aa $174,389,250 67 Cleveland ___--- $189,200,750 31 
Minneapolis _.-- 112,266,450 53 Richmond - - - - -- 87,176,950 31 
Boston. ..-.....- 235,472,000 47 Philadelphia _ - __ 133,704 850 26 
San Francisco... 170,038,450 42 NOW THRs skecs 445,124,000 25 
OS a 48,680,200 38 Atlanta ...-.... 44,225,000 23 
Chicago_..----- 325,294,040 37 Kansas City.--. 58,465,500 22 


Total subscriptions officially reported to the Federal 
Reserve Bank up to the close of business on the 10th 
amounted to $445,124,750, or 24.7% of the quota. The 
percentage of the quota subscribed in the corresponding 
period of the Third Liberty Loan was 43.9%. 

Several appeals on the part of Secretary of the Treasury 
MeAdoo for increased efforts for an oversubscription to the 
loan were made this week, and on Sunday, the 6th inst. he 
made a house-to-house call in Washington to secure sub- 
scriptions, his labors resulting in the securing of subscrip- 
tions totaling $1,800,000. President Wilson, who had 
previously subscribed to the extent of $10,000, pledged 
himself for a further subscription of $20,000. The Presi- 
dent has taken these latter on the deferred payment plan. 
Secretary McAdoo also secured a subscription of $1,000,000 
from B. M. Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries Board; 
other large subscribers whom he obtained being J. L. Rep- 
logle who agreed to take $100,000 and Eugene Meyer of 
the War Finance Corporation who signed for $500,000. On 
the 7th inst. Mr. McAdoo issued a statement saying: 


Our victories on the battlefield and peace overtures from our enemies 
serve only to emphasize the supreme importance of making the Fourth 
Liberty Loan a success in order to keep up the fighting pressure. 

Now is the time above all others not to relax but to intensify effort that 
the goal for which we are fighting and for which we have already made 
such great sacrifices inevisably shall be won. 

Our boys in the trenches are not going to stop fighting because the 
enemy is on the run. Now is the time to fight harder and to keep moving 
until the victory is clinched. ‘There is more reason than ever to put the 
Fourth Liberty Loan over the top. 


On the 9th a Treasury Department statement said: 


Doubtless there are many subscriptions that have not been reported, 
but it is certain that even if all of these were included in the official returns 
the loan would not be one-half subscribed as it should be. 

The very latest returns received at the Treasury Department up to the 
close of business to-day show total subscriptions of $1,791,463,200. This 
is an increase of only about $200,000,000 over yesterday's report. 

There is no use in denying, or attempting to camouflage the fact, that 
Liberty Loan committees throughout the country are confronted with a 
serious situation. If the loan is to be subscribed, a daily average of $467,- 
000,000 must be raised between now and Oct. 19. The total amount of 
subscriptions to date is equal only approximately to the New York 
district quota. 

Cognizant of the fact that the loan never can succeed at its present 
speed, canvassers throughout the country are stating plainly to all citizens 
that they must buy bonds in larger amounts than they have heretofore. 
Wealthy persons must go deeper into their capital, or extend their credit 
and not depend upon current incomes alone to pay their bonds. People 
of moderate means and small means must pledge their future earnings in 
greater degree. Persons who heretofore have not bought bonds must 
Patriotically get behind their country. Wherever possible persons of 
moderate means must increase their subscriptions. 


A further appeal was issued as follows on the 10th by Secre- 
tary McAdoo: 

The brilliant victories of our British, American and French forces yes- 
terday should impel every patriotic American immediately to double his 
subscription to Liberty bonds. That is the way to put the Fourth Liberty 
Loan over quickly, and that is the best way to strengthen the fighting power 
of these brave men who are moving with such irresistible dash and success 
against the Huns. Let every one double his subscription to-day; let every 
one who has not subscribed make his subscription to-day. Don’t put it 
off. Let our boys and our comrades in the battle line know that we are 
fighting with the same enthusiasm and determination here as they are over 
there, and more than all that we appreciate, as well as glory, in what they 
are doing, not by words, but by deeds. 


“Double the Third” has been adopted as a slogan in many 
districts to stimulate subscribers to do twice as much as 
they did in the last loan. Benjamin Strong, Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank and Chairman of the 
Loan Committee, in urging this in astatement on the 
9th, said: 


Many subscribers to this loan have not realized the magnitude of the 
task which confronts the people of this district. It is not going to be suf- 
ficient simply to ‘‘buy a bond."’ One billion eight hundred million, our 
quota, is double the amount allotted to us in the Third Loan. We must 
“double the Third."’ This means that the district as a whole and every 
possible individual in the district must ‘‘double up.” 


There were reports on the 10th inst. of the possibility of 
the extension of the campaign because of the influenza epi- 
demic. 

Local banking institutions have pledged themselves to 
assist subscribers in purchasing bonds and to make loans 
freely on bonds subscribed through them in order that each 
possible subscriber, even though without funds now avail- 
able, may make an adequate subscription. The rate of 
interest on such loan for the period of 90 days will be 414 %— 
the same rate of interest received by subscribers from the 
Government on the bonds. These loans, it is stated, will 
not interfere with a borrower's line of credit. 





CENTRAL LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE’S APPEAL 
FOR FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN. 


The Central Liberty Loan Committee of the New York 
Federal Reserve District on the 10th inst. made the following 
statement appealing for reserved response to the call for 
subscriptions in this district: 

New York has never failed the nation in a great emergency. The simple 
yet momentous question which every one of our citizens must answer 
to-day, and answer seriously, is whether or not their great city is to fail 
the nation in this greatest of all moments in the world’s history. The 
citizens of this district as a whole must equally face this solemn respon- 
sibility. 

The facts are perfectiy clear. The progress of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
up to this time is a source of grave concern to the Committee. The loan 
is dragging beyond the point of slowness. The present rate of subscription, 
unless radically improved, spells failure. 

The subscriptions officially reported up to Oct. 10 amount to $443,- 
198,900. This is less than one-quarter of the total of $1,800,000,000 
assigned to this district. Nine working days remain. 

At the corresponding dates in the Third Loan campaign, that is, nine 
days before the end of the third campaign, $468,279,850 were officially 
reported, or more than half of the total required. 

The citizens of this district must come forward with $1,356,801,100, 
or 75.4%, during the next nine days, or $150,755,670 each day. 

This is a tremendous task. But compared with the task of our men 
in France, it cannot possibly be too much to ask of us. 

Face frankly what the failure of this loan will mean to those boys over 
there who rely solely upon us for their support. 

Face frankly the effect upon the President’s position which will be 
brought about by a failure of our people to provide nim wita the necessary 
means of continuing this war. 

No one doubts for a moment the fundamental patriotism of our people. 
But this patriotism must be a patriotism of deeds. Our men in France are 
doing their job. The Fourth Liberty Loan is our job. But two-thirds 
of the campaign has gone and less than a quarter of the money is in hand. 
We here at home are squarely confronted with the first real sacrifice which 
has been asked of us in this war. 

The Liberty Loan Committee, with the solemnity which the seriousness 
of the situation demands, now in behalf of the Government, calls upon 
the people of this district. This call is specific, immediate and final. It 
involves five points: 

1. We must in subscribing to this loan utterly disregard personal in- 
convenience. 

2. We must individually and collectively 
amount that we lent in the Third Liberty Loan. 

3. To secure this money, it is imperative that we should if necessary 
borrow freely from our banks, which are offering every facility. 

4. We must lend the way our sons are fighting, with our whole strength, 
with our whole heart. 

5. We must do it now. 

THE LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE. 
BENJAMIN STRONG SEWARD PROSSER 

Chairman CHARLES H. SABIN 

GEORGE F. BAKER JACOB H. SCHIFF 
JAMES 8. ALEDANDER FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
ALLEN B. FORBES MARTIN VOGEL 
WALTER E. FREW JAMES N. WALLACE 
GATES W. McGARRAH ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
J. P. MORGAN WILLIAM WOODWARD 


lend at least double the 








FOCH SENDS LIBERTY LOAN MESSAGE. 


Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Second Federal Reserve District, has received from Marshal 
Foch the following cablegram: 

I am very greatly touched by your felicitations upon the occasion of my 
(birthday) anniversary, and I thank you sincerely. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan will be a magnificent success if your fellow- 
citizens put into the subscriptions the same spirit that your soldiers Put into 
the battle. 








LARGEST TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT FLASHES 
LIBERTY LOAN NEWS. 

The largest telegraph instrument in the world began 
ticking off Liberty Loan bulletins in front of the Dodge 
statue in Herald Square at 12:30 Wednesday afternoon. As 
fast as the bulletins came in they were chalked up on an 
immense bulletin board above the statue to inform New 
Yorkers how the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign was pro- 
gressing throughout the country. 

The instrument, which occupies a platform in front of 
the statue, is 1,000 times the size of the ordinary commercia] 
sounder. The current which operates it is relayed from 
Western Union headquarters in Walker Street through the 
Herald Building. It is synchronized with 33,000 other in- 
struments on the Western Union circuit, so that the news 
which comes to it from Liberty Loan headquarters is dupli- 
cated simultaneously in the White House, in all Government 
offices and military camps and in every city and town of 
any importance from coast to coast. 

Following a selection by the band from the Pelham Bay 
Naval Training Station, A. C. Kaufmann, commercial gen- 
eral agent for the Western Union, announced that of the 
300,000,000 telegrams handled by his company during the 
last year, one-seventh related to war business. The mam- 
moth sounder was then connected up and the bulletins began 
to come over the wire. The first informed New York that 


its district was behind in its quota for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan and would have to subscribe more than $115,000,000 
a day for the remainder of the campaign. 


An immense 
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crowd blocked traffic in Herald Square to watch the first 
bulletins come over the wire, which grew in density during 
the course of the afternoon. 





PRESIDENT CARLTON TELLS HOW TELEGRAPH LINES 
WILL AID THE LIBERTY LOAN. 

Newcomb Carlton, President of the Western Union Tele- 

graph Company, in an interview on Oct. 6 outlined the plans 


of his company to co-operate in the Fourth Liberty Loan. 
Mr. Carlton said in part: 


We have been through three loans and the machinery therefore is familiar 
to us. I say ‘‘machinery’’ advisedly, because our employees do not need 
to be told what is their duty. They do not want to betold. In fact, they 
would resent being told. You don’t have to tell a red-blooded American 
these days what his duty is. Subscribing to Liberty bonds has become as 
much a part of our duties as signing vouchers for rent or buying groceries. 

So we find it necessary to furnish only the machinery for such subscrip- 
tions. Our employees can buy as many bonds as they wish and liquidate 
them on the twelve payment plan . . . that is, so much per month. We 
will have honor rolls in each of our offices throughout the country, and the 
percentage of subscribers in each office will go on the rolls each day. 

Each loan has seen a steadily increasing list of subscribers. The First 
Loan brought in subscriptions of approximately $800,000. The Second 
brought something over $1,000,000, the Third about $1,500,000. We look 
to see this Fourth Loan top the $2,000,000 mark. Our employees have 
done well, considering their average salary of $1,200 a year. 

We plan to keep the fact of the Loan before our customers by enclosing 
with each telegram delivered during the Loans pamphlet calling for sub- 
scriptions. No matter if a man get fifty telegrams a day, he will find the 
little reminder accompanying each. Millions of these pamphlets are now 
being distributed to our districts throughout the country. Each of our 
offices also will have an easel in the window, carrying a Liberty Loan 
poster. 

Co-operating with the Postal Telegraph and the New York Telephone 
Company, we are going to string five wires along the blocks in Fifth Avenue, 
from 24th to 59th Streets, for the display of Allied flags. The entire line 
force of the three companies will be employed, and they will be assisted by 
a special detail of field telephone blue jackets from the Pelham Bay Naval 
Station. Special permits have been obtained from the city for this work, 
and the police have been instructed to co-operate in every way, that traffic 
may not impede this difficult work. These wires will support the flags of 
the allied nations, and the whole will furnish a display such as New York 
has never before seen. 

One word more. I don’t intend to tell my employees what to do in this 
Fourth Liberty Loan. There are cycles when the individual may register 
prominently in business and every other activity of human life. But this is 
a cycle of mass psychology. Let the individual have a care how he departs 
from such psychology. Let him sink his identity in service to his nation. 

Anything else will be distinguishable in a way as unpleasant as it will be 
Shameful. If there is any better way of synchronizing with national sere 
vice than subscribing to the Fourth Liberty Loan, I have yet to hear of it. 








MRS. WILSON SELECTS NAMES FOR TWO SHIPS TO 
AID BOND SALES. 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, wife of the President, has selected 
the names for the two ships to be launched at the yards of 
the Submarine Boat Corporation in Newark, N. J., on 
Oct. 14 in the presence of the diplomatic representatives of 
the twenty-three Allied nations. The launching of the ships 
is to be made an occasion to accelerate the Liberty bonds 
sales. The names selected are Allies and Consort, and were 
chosen for their appropriateness of the occasion. Ad- 
ditional plans for the launching and the ceremonies to precede 
have been made. A special train bearing the diplomatic 
representatives and heads of various departments has been 
provided through the joint courtesy of the Fifth Avenue 
Association and R. A. C. Smith, and will leave Washington 
at 7:30 o’clock on the morning of the launching. Charles 
M. Schwab, Director-General of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, will board the train at Philadelphia. Upon 
arrival in New York the diplomatic party will be the guests 
of the Fifth Avenue Association at a luncheon at Del- 
monico’s. A special ferry boat will then take the party 
to Newark. After the ceremonies the special train will 
return to Washington. 








CAPTURED GERMAN MORTAR GUARDS 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 

A stocky 210-millimeter field-mortar which, but a short 
time ago, was one of the Kaiser’s instruments of destruc- 
tion, is now frowning down upon the financial district from 
in front of the New York Stock Exchange, a potent argu- 
ment for the Fourth Liberty Loan. It was presented to the 
Stock Exchange on the 8th inst. at the conclusion of a. war- 
relic parade, which was the first step in a distribution of war 
relics to be features of the loan campaign. The field mortar 
was captured by American marines at Chateau Thierry late 
in July, when the American forces aided the French in turn- 
ing back the German hordes at the Marne. It was brought 
here with numerous other relics which will be displayed 
throughout the city. The field mortar, raised on a truck 


and guarded by soldiers, was escorted to the Stock Exchange 
from the Altar of Liberty by a company of marines from the 
marine barracks at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, headed by a 
Following the 


marine band, and six mounted policemen. 





big gun marched a committee of forty from the Stock Ex- 
change. Arriving at its destination the gun was placed on 
a platform in front of the building. The formal presentation 
was made by Corporal John E. Williams, one of Pershing’s 
wounded soldiers, who lost a hand at Chateau Thierry. 
Harry G. Noble, President of the Stock Exchange, accepted 
the gun, and in a brief address said that he hoped it would 
be the inspiration for accelerated bond sales. The trophy 
will remain in its present site during the remainder of the 
Liberty Loan campaign. © 








BANKS OPEN FOR LIBERTY BONDS COLUMBUS DAY. 


In response to a suggestion by L. F. Sailer, Deputy Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, many of 
the banks in this Federal Reserve District will remain open 
to-day (Columbus Day, Oct. 12) for subscriptions to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. The Bond Issue Division of the 
Federal Reserve Bank also will be open. Mr. Sailer’s letter 
to the banks follows: 


Columbus Day—Oct. 12—has been designated as Liserty Day, on which 
day special efforts will be made to obtain subscriptions to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. 

It has been suggested, while ordinarily banking offices and buildings 
would be closed in observance of this legal holiday, that, in view of the 
importance of making the day memorable, banks remain open, say from 
ten to three, without carrying on any regular banking business, but to 
such an extent as would permit of the obtaining and handling subscriptions 
from the many meetings which will be held on that day. 

The Bond Issue Division of the Federal Reserve Bank will be open to 
take care of work in connection with subscriptions and it is recommended 
that the banks throughout the Second Federal Reserve District follow the 
Same course. 

In view of the fact that the public has less than a month 
in which to avail itself of the privilege of converting Liberty 
Loan 4s into 414s, the Bond Issue Division will be open 
on Columbus Day for conversions as well as for handling 
subscriptions. This conversion takes only a few minutes 
under the present system in the Bond Issue Division. The 
offices of the division are on the twenty-fourth floor of No. 
120 Broadway. 





FRENCH DAY AT ALTAR OF LIBERTY. 


The love of Americans for France and their appreciation 
of what she has done and suffered in this war, was evidenced 
on the 3rd inst. by the size and enthusiasm of the crowd 
gathered before the Altar of Liberty, for the dedication of 
French Day. General Henri Claudon, ranking officer of 
the French Military Commission, who represented Ambas- 
sador Jusserand, and the other French officials who took 
part in the ceremonies, were cheered all the way from the 
Waldorf along the Avenue of the Allies, to the Altar of Liberty 
at Madison Square. General Claudon made a speech from 
the Altar. The people were particularly stirred when he 
paid a tribute to the American forces in France. He said 
the French people realize that this weapon of General Foch’s 
was “‘the noblest weapon of them all, and is made of the 
hearts of your brave and splendid American youth.” In 
part he said: 

Few people know of the heavy burden of taxation which is borne by the 
French people. When Americans realize that so much of France has been 
devastated, and that so many millions of the population have been drafted 
into the ranks of the fighters and the army of munitions workers, they will 
understand how heavy must be the burden of taxation upon the remaining 
population. 

France has suffered more than any other nation. More than 5,400,000 
men from her population became soldiers. She has been deprived of 87% 
of her iron districts, 87% of her sugar beet region, and 50% of her coal 
mining districts. In addition, she has lost—what the world knows. 

How is it that France is able to continue the war? It is her spirit, and 
also because of the generous help given her by the great nation of America. 
Every American has given his heart to France, and in addition co financial 
support and the forwarding of supplies, they are sending their soldiers. 
To prepare for splendid work, one must not only be an efficient worker, but 
the tool must be the best. 

France has repeatedly increased her budget to better the tool and the 
tool of Foch is one that is superior to any kind that is made. It is not 
made of fine steel, nor ot any kind of metal. It is the noblest weapon of 
them all, and is made of the hearts of that brave and splendid American 
youth. 


The ceremonies for French Day really began at the 
Waldorf, where there was a reception to General Claudon 
and his staff and the other members of the party. Included 
in the list was the French Consul General, Gaston Liebert, 
three officers from the French warships in the harbor and 
American army officers. 








"s" LIBERTY LOAN SOLICITORS HAVE SPECIAL 
CREDENTIALS. 

The Liberty Loan Committee announced on the 5th 
that all solicitors going from door to door who are authorized 
to take money on subscriptions are given credentials with 
which they may establish their connection with the organiza- 
tion. In cases where a person intending to subscribe for a 
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Liberty bond is in doubt as to the authority of a salesman 
who calls on him, the Liberty Loan Committee advises that 
the selling agent should be called upon to identify himself 
through the card signed by Benjamin Strong, Chairman of 
the Central Committee, and by other officials of the organiza- 
tion, which is issued only to those canvassars permitted to 
accept cash. Most of the canvassers who do not collect 
cash when they ask for subscriptions wear the red, white 
and blue ribbons and button bearing the word‘‘Volunteer.” 





MEMBERS OF $10,000 MINIMUM CLUB PLEDGE 
MILLIONS. 

The ‘“‘Ten Thousand Dollars Minimum Limit Club of the 
Second Federal Reserve District’? began its campaign for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan on the 8th inst., and late in the 
afternoon reported that it had recruited seventy-two mem- 
bers and several millions of dollars in subscriptions. Although 
some members of the club made large subscriptions, the 
amounts of individual pledges were not made public, on the 
ground that it was not desirable to draw a distinction between 
the man who subscribed for a million and the man who signed 
up for the minimum. The club was organized under the 
auspices of the Liberty Loan Committee of the district 
following the suggestion of Secretary McAdoo that sub- 
scriptions of $10,000 and over should be sought with par- 
ticular energy in this campaign. Benjamin Strong, Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank, is honorary president of the 
club, and W. H. Remick is President. The Stock Exchange 
men under the leadership of Seward Prosser, President of 
the Bankers Trust Co., who are conducting a vigorous 
drive for large subscriptions, are taking an active part in the 
campaign to swell the membership of the ‘‘$10,000 Minimum”’ 
Club. Many subscriptions of the required amount came in 
over the telephone to the Honor Flag Division at Liberty 
Loan headquarters. It is this division which is giving out 
membership cards. Among the members enrolled on the 
first day were bankers on the Central Committee of the 
Liberty Loan organization and other prominent New 
Yorkers. Following is the list of members as given out by 
the Honor Flag Division: 

James 8. Alexander, President National Bank of Commerce; A. M. 
Anderson, William B. Anderson, J. J. Bagley, George F. Baker, Chairman 
of the board First National Bank of N. Y.; Dr. H. B. Baruch, Edwin E. 
Bernheimer, Theodore Bernstein, U. N. Bethell, Senior Vice-President 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co.; Benjamin Block, Mrs. Benjamin 
Block, B. H. Borden, Mrs. B. H. Borden, Benjamin B Bryan, James T. 
Bryan, Winthrop Burr, Benjamin B. Bryan Jr., Louis E. Carman, Edwin 
M. Carter, James C. Colgate, E. C. Converse, Jerome J. Danzig, George 
F. Dominick Jr., Alfred Dryer, William J. Ehrich, Allen B. Forbes of 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Walter E. Frew, President of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, H. C. Frick, Dr. Phillip M. Grausman, Benjamin S. Guinness, 
John A. Hartcorn, Charles S. Hirsch, Geo. W. Hodges, Frank C. Hollinger. 

Jerome Lewine, Joseph L. Lilienthal, Fred A. Mack, Peter J. Maloney, 
Mrs. Peter J. Maloney, H. B. March, Sidney H. March, Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, President Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Rudolf Metz, 
A. J. Miller, H. H. Moore, J. P. Morgan, H. G. 8. Noble, President New 
York Stock Exchange, E. N. Potter, Steward Prosser, President Bankers 
Trust Co.; W. H. Remick, Harry L. Reno, Walter T. Rosen, Moritz 
Rosenthal, Chas. H. Sabin, President Guaranty Trust Co; Jacob H. 
Schiff, Kuhn, Lobe & Co.; Morton L. Schwartz, E. H. H. Simmons, Paul 
Stamm, Louis V. Sterling, Louis N. Stott, Benjamin Strong, B. L. Taylor 
Jr., Mrs. Ernst Thalmann, Paul Thalmann, Siddell Tilghman, F. D. 
Underwood, President Erie Railway; Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
National City Bank; Martin Vogel, Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States; James N. Wallace, President Central Union Trust Co.; George A. 


Wegener, Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the board Chase National Bank; 
William Woodward, President Hanover National Bank. 








$3,500,000 RAISED AT COTTON EXCHANGE RALLY. 

The Cotton Exchange last Monday afternoon subscribed 
one-half of its quota of $7,000,000 for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan during a meeting addressed by veterans of the war. In 
twenty minutes a total of $3,500,000 was announced by Ar- 
thur Lehman, who presided. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion of those who spoke that the present German peace move 
has been instituted at this time for the express purpose of 
slowing up the Fourth Liberty Loan in America. ‘The 
Kaiser knows day by day how the subscriptions are coming 
in,’ said Lieut. Quinney of the Canadian Army, ‘‘and there 
is no question but that this move on the part of his Govern- 
ment is timed to hit the loan campaign right in the middle.’ 
The first s eaker was G. de B. Greene, Chairman of the 
Advisory Trades Committee, who also expressed the opinion 
that the loan stands in danger because of the peace propa- 
ganda let loose at this time by Germany. Sergeant F. W. 
Haversack of the 638th Aero Aquadron, who was disabled 
in the fall of a bombing plane near Verdun, spoke next, and 
was followed by the Rev. David Hughes, chaplain of the 
Welsh Fusiliers, who was wounded in France while giving 
communion to a dying man. He told of a little town in 
Wales which had given 75% of its manhood to the service, 


of which 49% had been killed, and whose citizens had, during 
the last Victory Loan in Britain bought the $900,000 worth 
of bonds they had subscribed and placed them on a great 
bonfire, preferring to give their money outright rather than 
stultify the spirit with which they gave by holding bonds 
against its safe return at a later date. 








FIFTH AVENUE APPLAUDS GUNS PERSHING TOOK. 


Attended by the same enthusiasm as greeted the entry 
into Paris of the first captured war trophies, two 77-milli- 
metre cannon were taken last Monday afternoon from the 
First Field Artillery Armory, Broadway and 68th Street, to 
the Altar of Liberty in Madison Square. They were es- 
corted by mounted police under Sergeant G. F. Darrow, the 
Fort Hancock Coast Artillery Band and the Fifth Company, 
U.S. Coast Guards, led by Gunner G. R. Squires. These 
guns were captured at Chateau Thierry by Preshing’s men, 
and each had been “spiked,’’ which means in modern war 
parlance that the two firing pins had been removed, making 
them useless until new pins are inserted. Each gun bears 
on its barrel the legend “Ultima Ratio Regis’’ (The Last 
Argument of a King). The guns were hitched to a motor 
truck and two of Pershing’s men sat on each gun carriage. 
These men had been sent home, three of them gassed and 
the fourth injured in an accident. They were George F. 
Eveleth and F. B. Gatchell of the Engineers, ‘‘that band of 
sturdy fighters who threw down their picks and shovels and 
fought the Huns with guns in last spring’s Somme offensive,” 
Albert Anderson, 148th Field Artillery, and D. B. Coughlan, 
machine gunner of “The Old 69th.”’ 








NO PEACE YET WITH GERMANY, SAYS 
WICKERSHAM AT LOAN RALLY. 

“‘T am certain that our answer to Germany will be the same 
as that to Austria-Hungary—unconditional surrender.”’ 
This declaration was made by George W. Wickersham, 
ex-Attorney-General of the United States, at the Liberty 
Loan rally at the Sub-Treasury at noon on Oct. 7. Mr. 
Wickersham’s speech, in part, follows: 

The German Chancellor has said that on Sept. 30 there opened a new era 
for the internal affairs of Germany. It is for us to tell him that there also 


has opened a new era for the external affairs of Germany. 
Marshal Foch and General Pershing are forcing back the Huns mile by 


mile. Marshal Wilson and General McAdoo are providing the where- 
withal. And it is because the Germans realize that fact that they have 


launched the new peace drives. I am certain that our answer to the 
Huns will be the same as to Austria-Hungary—unconditional surrender. 

How can we sit at a peace table with men who boast that treaties are 
merely scraps of paper? How can we treat with a nation that sends out 
the white flag of surrender and then fires on the men who come out to meet 
that flag? No, Germany must learn that he who draws the sword must 
perish by it. 

We entered this war reluctantly, calmly, without anger, but determined 
to end for all time the possibility of a military nation ever again disturbing 
the peace of the world for its own aggrandizement. We will stop only 
when the danger of like wars is at an end. 

Germany has sinned away its hours of grace. Now America, embattled, 
proposes to dictate the terms of peace in Berlin. And they will be our 
terms, not Germany's. 

Across the seas are 2,000,000 of our soldiers, giving their all. Here at 
home are 100,000,000, who are showing the world they are all enlisted in 
the war with their money and their services. 

The war is not over, despite these pleas for peace. Though we are 
Starting to win, we have yet a long road to Berlin. It will require the 
combined efforts of all of us and of the Allies to send the Stars and Stripes 
and the flags of the Allies to Unter der Linden, so that we may dictate 
the terms of peace in Berlin. 

Your dollar and mine must go into the Treasury of the United States, 
so that the war may be won, and so that we shall continue to enjoy liberty. 
So don’t for one moment allow yourselves to be affected by this last peace 
drive. ‘Treat it as a hopeful indication that the Germans know they are 
beaten. In our own good time, we shall make that knowledge manifest 
to the whole world. 








SOUTH AMERICANS SUBSCRIBE TO LIBERTY LOAN. 

The Liberty Loan Club of the National City Bank’s Rio 
de Janeiro branch had subscribed $190,000 by noon of the 
first day of the Fourth Loan drive, according to a cablegram 
received by the bank here on the 9th inst. Another cable- 
gram brought news that the Buenos Aires branch of the bank 
had received subscriptions of $600,000 the first day of the 
campaign. 


HONDURAS TAKES $3,500,000 OF LIBERTY BONDS. 

The President of Honduras has authorized the Hon- 
duranian Envoy to subscribe for Liberty bonds to the amount 
of $3,500,000. Bonds already have been purchased by the 
entire diplomatic corps of Honduras. On Honduras Day 








alone the subscription list, including $100,000 from the New 
York & Honduras Rosario Mining Co., was close to $130,000. 
This company has in its employ more than one hundred 
Americans and some two thousand native Honduranians. 
The employees will be canvassed for subscriptions on the 





usual installment plan. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO LIBERTY LOAN IN MANILA. 


Cable advices received by the New York Agency of the 
Philippine National Bank, located in the Woolworth Bldg., 
Indicate that at the mass meeting held on Sept. 27, marking 
the opening of the Fourth Liberty Loan in Manila. $3,- 
650,000 was subscribed to the Loan. 








GUATEMALA DAY AT THE ALTAR OF LIBERTY. 


Martin Vogel, Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
who presided on the 6th inst. at the Altar of Liberty, Madi- 
son Square, when the flag of Guatemala was raised with 
impressive ceremonies, brought from the crowd a spon- 
taneous demonstration of approval when he declared that 
our answer to Germany’s peace proposals will be only those 
of a conqueror of her armies. ‘‘Our answer is, ‘No—thrice 
NO’ ”’ said the Assistant Treasurer, after he had informed 
those present that Germany’s peace message ishere. ‘‘We’ve 
got you on the run and we will keep you on the run. The 
only terms we will consider will be those of General Grant— 
unconditional and immediate surrender.’’ Mr. Vogel then 
reminded all present of the history-making stand of United 
States marines at Chateau Thierry, of the mighty sacrifices 
of our Allies and that the American people must continue 
their efforts to support the fighting men by doing their part 
and for them to buy Liberty bonds to the limit of their re- 
sources. 

“Tf on Oct. 19, I am unable to join with others in sending 
a message to our troops in France that the Fourth Liberty 
Loan is over-subseribed, I do not wish to be upon this earth,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Let us here resolve at this Altar of Liberty that 
we will see that word is sent to France on Oct. 19, that the 
American people are rendering proper support to the brave 
men now fighting so heroically against the enemy.” In 
introducing Joaquin Mendez, Minister of Guatemala, and 
the highest representative of that nation at the ceremonies, 
Mr. Vogel paid a glowing tribute to the little nation which 
joined in the war against the common enemy on April 22 
1918. Mr. Mendez said in part: 


In this supreme hour ofthe history of the world, the vehement and firm 
aims of Guatemala are: that from its flag the word, ‘‘Liberty’’ may never 
disappear; that its modest but sincere services may be of some use in the 
great cause which we are defending; that the enemy property in its terri- 
tory may be converted into Liberty bonds; and when we sign a lasting peace 
in Berlin, this flag will salute there at the Palace of Potsdam the flags of the 
victorious Allied nations with the same love and the same unity of prin- 
ciples as it does to-day in New York City. 

To place the flag of my country on the Altar of Liberty when homage 
is paid to Guatemala by the City of New York, is the greatest honor and 
pleasure which has been bestowed upon me in my life. 

My flag, the most beautiful piece of the always blue sky of my country, 
has on its coat-of-arms the motto, ‘‘Liberty.’’ It is thus the emblem of 
that people which hastened to protest against submarine warfare, to break 
off relations with the Kaiser, to declare the existence of a state of war with 
Prussian militarism and to declare also that it will maintain that attitude 
as long as the violence of the Teutonic arms threatens the free nations 
and scoffs at humanity. 

Very few Germans were able to escape from Guatemala to go and serve 
von Hindenburg. Instead, citizens of my country quickly joined the 
Allied lines, and those in the United States have registered. Some are 
now with Pershing and others in training in this country. And in Guate- 
mala a French military mission is reorganizing the Guatemalan army, 
which is always ready to defend the flag, which fiag when placed upon the 
Altar of Liberty represents our determination to bind more closely our 
traditional solidarity with the United States of America and our decision 
to support the principles of international law and democracy. 








PLANS FOR LIBERTY PARADE TO-DAY, OCT. 12. 


The Liberty parade, intended to be the most inspiring 
procession that New York has witnessed since the United 
States entered the war, will take place to-day, Liberty Day, 
Oct. 12, the anniversary of the discovery of America. One 
of the features of the parade will be a display of guns cap- 
tured from the Germans by Gen. Pershing’s men. Men 
who have faced death on a hundred battlefields will take 
part in the procession. From France and Flanders they 
come, from the Trentino, the Piave, from Russia and Siberia, 
and all those other corners of the world where men have 
fought for freedom against tyranny. There will be Ameri- 
can veterans of this war, of the Civil War and men who 
fought in the war with Spain. The line of march will be 
from 72d St. and Fifth Ave., south on that thoroughfare 
to Washington Square. Many of the men will be borne 
along this route on gun caissons or other martial vehicles, 
for their marching days are over; they have risked their 
lives and sacrificed their limbs on the fields of battle. The 
first section of the parade will be made up of United States 
military forces, and it is expected that 5,000 men in khaki 
will be in line. These men will be composed of troops who 


have almost finished their training and are ready to go to the 
front; troops from the nearby forts and men in the U. 8, 





Transport Service. These will be followed by United States 
Marines who were wounded in the heroic struggle at Chateau 
Thierry. They will not march, but will have to ride along 
the route. The Marines will be followed by 150 Pershing 
veterans, men who are wearing the golden ‘“‘wounded stripes”’ 
on their arms, and who have taken part in the work of 
driving back the Hun. While these men are proceeding 
down the Avenue of the Allies, there will be another parade 
in the air. One hundred aviators will be ‘‘in line,’’ to add 
another thrilling touch to the Hero Parade. So far as is 
known, this will be the greatest number of aviators ever 
seen in the air together anywhere in the world, including 
the battlefields of France during the height of the greatest 
struggles. The second division of the parade will be com- 
posed of 9,000 men from Uncle Sam’s navy. They will 
include contingents from§ Pelham Bay from men in service 
aboard the United States war vessels and men in the trans- 
port service. A contingent of Marines also will be in this 
division. The Allied groups$will follow, in the second 
division. Each group will carry a banner designating the 
country it represents. It is expected that almost 2,000 
fighting men, representing the allies of the United States 
will be in line. Italy will be represented by Alpini and Ber- 
saglieri; France by the Foreign Legion and by sailors from 
her battleships lying in the Hudson. There will be soldiers 
and sailors from Breat Britain, Brazil, Japan, Belgium, 
Greece, Russia, Honduras, Nicaragua, China, Poland, Si- 
beria, Serbia, Cuba, Hayti, Panama, Montenegro, Portugal 
and Siam. The third division of the parade will be made up 
of New York State forces, headed by Major-General Dyer, 
The fourth section of the parade will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of all women’s organizations in war service. They 
include the National League for Women’s Service, the police- 
women, the Young Women’s Christian Association, Salva- 
tion Army, Motor Corps of America, and other units In 
the fifth and last division there will be the veterans of the 
Civil war, both Union and Confederate; veterans of the 
Spanish war, and representatives of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Young Men’s Christian Association, Salvation Army, 
Volunteers of America and Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation. 








FLAG OF HAITI DEDICATED TO CAUSE OF THE 
ALLIES. 


Impressive ceremonies, held on Oct. 7 at the Garden 
Theatre, because of rain in the forenoon, marked the dedi- 
cation of the flag of Hayti to the cause of the Allies. The 
ceremonies in honor of Hayti began with a reception at the 
Waldorf Astoria. Accompanying Solon Menos, the Hay- 
tian Minister, to the Waldorf were Charles Morevia, Consul 
General in New York, and Ernest Bastien, the Vice-Consul. 
Martin Vogel, Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
George S. Chappell, Chairman of the Altar of Liberty Com- 
mittee, and several army officers formally received the diplo- 
matic party and guests. The Haytian Minister said in part: 


Twenty-one years ago, over a trivial incident, a diplomatic conflict 
broke out between the German Empire and the Republic of Hayti, which 
I represented as Secretary of State for Foreign Relations. We had been 
discussing the case for a few weeks, when suddenly on Dec. 6 1897, two 
German men-of-way appeared before Port-au-Prince and sent forth to the 
President of Hayti an ultimatum, enjoining him to salute the German 
colors within four hours. 

The Republic of Hayti being alone and without any hope of help, and 
consequently unable to resist the colossal power of Germany, was com- 
pelled to yield to its demands; and then a Haytian cruiser had to lower the 
national colors and to hoist the German flag in firing a salute of 21 guns. 

To-day, what do we see? The flag so shamefully humbled—here it is. 
It is presented and displayed before this crowd of liberty-loving people. 
It is welcomed by the great city, by the great State, bs the great people of 
this great country. Washed and freed from the old German pollution, it 
has received a fresh lustre and a new consecration. It is set up and stands 
out joyously in this metropolis, greeting its fellow flags, among which the 
Star Spangled Banner waves conspicuously. 

The Republic of Hayti is proud and glad of your tokens of friendliness 
and solidarity. For a long while we have had a true and natura! admira- 
tion for the people of the United States—the formidable knight of this age, 
who combines the infinite resources of his inventive and practical genius, 
with the inexhaustible generosity of the purest ideal. 

We take pleasure and pride in the friendship of the great Republic whose 
disinterestedness in the present circumstances is not questioned by any- 
body, and whose powerful energy astonishes the mind during this extraord- 
nary battle for humanity and justice, for liberty and the independence of 
all nations. 

We of Hayti are very heartily ‘‘doing our bit’’ in the measure considered 
the most timely for the campaign of the Liberty Loan Cammittee. We 
also are interested in its success, for we know that the loan has a destina- 
tion to which no nation associated in the war against Germany can be in- 
different. 

From the very beginning of hostilities, many Haytians, led by their feel- 
ings toward France, hastily volunteered and were enlisted in the For- 
eign Legion. Just now several thousand are expecting a call to flock to the 
standard of their own country, which it must be remembered once more was, 
after the United States, the first country in America to gain its indepen- 
dence. 
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NO PEACE YET, SPIRIT OF HONDURAS, AS FLAG I8 
RAISED HERE. 

“No peace is possible now with the German people. 
Premature peace would leave the question undecided, and 
would be equivalent to immunity for horrible crimes com- 
mitted. If they want peace, let them ask for it as suppli- 
cants and let them be reconciled to suffer such conditions 
as the victors may impose on them.’’ This was the message 
of Don J. Antonio Lopez Gutierrez, Minister from Hon- 
duras, delivered Oct. 8 at the ceremony of raising of the 
flag of that Central American republic at the Altar of Lib- 
erty. Senor Gutierrez was unable to leave Washington, 
and his statement was read by Rafael Heliodoro Valle, 
secretary of a special mission sent by Honduras to the 
United States. Beginning with a reception at the Waldorf, 
the cereomnies continued for two hours. Shortly before 
noon, the distinguished guests, who had been greeted by 
Martin Vogel, Assistant Treasurer of the United States, and 
George 8S. Chappell, Chairman of the Altar of Liberty Com- 
mittee, formed a parade and proceeded down the Avenue of 
the Allies to the Altar of Liberty. United States soldiers 
and sailors acted as escort. Six cadets, three of whom 
were in sky-blue uniforms, and three in darker blue attire, 
formed a picturesque feature of the procession. They came 
from Honduras especially to participate in the ceremony. 
The flag of Honduras was saluted by thousands along the line 
of march. It is a blue and white flag, the blue running from 
the staff and the field of white having in its centre five stars. 
Among those present at the reception and at the Altar were: 
R. Camilo Diaz, Secretary of the Honduran Legation; Dr. 
Policarpo Bonilla, Rafael H. Valle, Medardo Zuniga, Felix 
Canales Salazar, Andres Soriano, Consul-General of Hon- 
duras in New York; Emelio V. Soto, Vice-Consul; Mrs. 
Dona Celestina de Soto, widow of Marco de Soto, late Presi- 
dent of Honduras; Alfonso Guillen Zelaya, Chancellor of the 
Honduras Consulate, and Milton H. Gilbert, Vice-Governor- 
General of the Philippines. Mr. Zelaya read a cablegram 
from Dr. Francisco Bertrand, President of Honduras, in 
which there were words of encouragement for the Allies and 
for the success of the Fourth Liberty Loan. Mr. Valle, 
representing the Minister from Honduras, then read the 
latter’s address. The address in part follows: 

I have the honor to present to you my country’s flag, sent by my Gov- 
ernment from distant shores, in order that it may be joined to those of the 
nations which are now struggling to destroy by force of arms, on the fields 
of Central Europe, that terrible feudalism which has been violently born 
again. 

No institution—hbe it ever so wicked—can entirely disappear after having 
for some time exercised control over human affairs. The French Revolu- 
tion pitilessly annihilated the cancer of European feudalism; but there 
still remained some roots on grounds which were propitious, and thence 
arose the frighiful Prussian imperialism against which we are fighting to-day. 

There have been tyranny and oppression in all parts of the world. But 
a scientific tyranny, a tyranny based on formulated principles by the ablest 
men of the country, a tyranny subiect to mathematical calculations in 
order to enslave all people and for the purpose of exploiting them for the 
benefit of a certain social class, has never been seen before. 

The great crime of Prussia consisted in having been willing to blow out 
in a breath the little light that existed in the world, because to suppress 
human liberty, by smothering the ideals which lead men to attain superior 
standards of life, is to sink the world in darkness. We bave not come into 
this world in vain. We have come to increase that light which consti- 
tutes the argument of history. That is the reason why there are heroes, 
martyrs, inspired men, beloved by all mankind as superior beings, as well 
as great criminals who are utterly abhorred. 

The historical end of all peoples,is well outlined. Everywhere we tend 
to create that which is good, that which is beautiful, that which is true, 
in order to offer it to men without distinction of race or nations. The 
German Empire does not know this fact. For that nation there are only 
Germans above all men, and Hohenzollerns above all Germans. 

There never has been proclaimed a more selfish and cruel policy. And 
this German policy, or rather this Prussian policy, is not a new one, but is 
the same old policy. The patience, meditation and hypocrisy she has em- 
ployed to carry out such a policy are something baffling. 

Now, after four years of war, when they are being defeated in all direc- 
tions, and when the castle of their ambition, which was carefully prepared 
by their philosophers, politicians and generals during a period of fifty 
years of constant effort, crumbles to the ground, still they allow themselves 
to be led to the fields of battle to be killed like sheep before the insatiable 
Moloch whose Satanic pride does not allow him to acknowledge his defeat. 

And no peace is possible with such people. A premature peace would 
leave the question undecided and would be equivalent to immunity for the 
horrible crimes committed. If they want peace, let them ask for it as 
supplicants and let them be reconciled to suffer such conditions as the vic- 
tors may impose on them, trusting to their generosity. They have not a 
single argument to allege in their favor. They have proclaimed brute force 
as an absolute principle in government, and that same force has now turned 
against them; an inevitable reaction which they should have taken into 
account before breaking the chains which held it. 

The cause of progress and civilization does not depend on any man nor 
on any people. If it should suddenly disappear from the earth, and be 
left under the power of barbarism, it would again start and take its course, 
slowly and laboriously, until it arrived, and even surpassed, its present 
stage. The fact is that that cause has its origin in an immense and invisible 
power which rules everything. 

Neither Prussia nor Germany, in spite of their wonderful force, in spite 
of all their science, and notwithstanding their deceit and perfidy, will ever 
be able to destroy such a cause. At the precise moment when the greatest 
dangers threaten that cause, the invisible power to which I have referred 
produces who are destined to save it. 





It brings to the scene a Wilson to occupy the presidency of the greatest, 
richest and best organized republic in the world; it brings forth from the 
farthermost limits of Wales a Lloyd George. the son of a simple school 
master, and pu.s in his hand all the power and strength of the great British 
Empire; it puts at the head of the most idealistic of nations a Clemenceau, 
who with a single word defined the so-called German Kultur, and brings 
forth many other great men who patriotically and enthusiastically co- 
operate in carrying out this essential work for civilization. 

It is necessary, therefore, to recognize the action of that power and to 
crush, without mercy, all those who are opposed to its aims. 

My country is a small one. It is now beginning to develop its great 
natural resources; but there is not a single Honduran who is not aware 
of the sacredness of the cause in which we are allied. Many of my fellow 
citizens are anxious to fight on the battlefields of Europe, and since we 
must die in one way or another, there can not be a more glorious death 
than that which is met in the defense of the loftiest ideals, which concern 
the welfare of all nations. 

Fourteen days after war was declared, that is to say, in Aug. 1914, 
and even before that date, I wrote pamphlets and articles in the newspapers 
denouncing the Machiavellic and grasping policy of Germany. Who 
would listen to? It was only the product of my imagination. 

I affirmed then, before Germany had taken off her mask of hypocrisy, 
that she aspired to the domination of the world and that she would not stop 
at anything in order to carry out her purposes; that many peoples would 
disappear through the hurricane of bullets and fire that would be thrown 
upon them; bui that after the storm had passed the sun of justice would 
shine on purified nations. 

These predictions have already been, in part, fulfilled. In the midst 
of the smoke of battles, we see the first rays of that sun of justice which 
will soon illuminate the entire world. 








JAPAN SENDS MESSAGE OF FRIENDSHIP ON FLAG 


DAY IN LIBERTY LOAN, 

The following message from Japan, emphasizing the 
amity between that country and the United States and 
praising the Liberty Loan campaign, came to C. Yada, 
Japanese Consul General on Oct. 9, from K. Hara, Prime 
Minister of Japan: 

I am glad that one of my first privileges as Prime Minister of Japan is 
to telegraph my earnest wishes for the success of the Flag Day to be held 
on Oct. 9. 

It is a great compliment to Japan, and my countrymen will look forward 
to a result which will gratify all concerned and substantially further the 
prospects of the Liberty Loan, which has already proved so wonderfully 
popular. 

I feel certain that the close amity which unites the two nations will be 


evinced by a generous response to the appea! to be made of Japan’s Day 
for help to free the world from aggressive tyranny. 








“AS POWERFUL BEHIND BONDS AS BEHIND GUNS,” 
SAYS JAPANESE ENVOY OF AMERICANS. 


“It is a matter for mutual satisfaction to realize that 
the American and Japanese troops are fighting to-day shoul- 
der to shoulder in the Siberian field in true brotherhood of 
arms,’’ said Viscount Kikujiro Ishii, Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States, at the celebration in honor of Japanese | 
Day before the Altar of Liberty in Madison Square on 
Oct. 9. The Ambassador continued: 


I esteem it a great honor to be privileged to address you on this aus- 
picious occasion. Some eighteen months ago, America gave to the world 
a most profound thrill in decidedly entering into this sacred war in defense 
of justice, liberty and humanity. Since that time your valiant soldiers 
at the front have achieved brilliant feais of arms under the masterly leader- 
ship of General Pershing. 

You are now going to prove once more to the entire world that the 
Americans behind the bonds are just as efficient and powerful as the 
Americans behind the guns. By the previous war loans you have already 
shown how immense your monetary resources are; now you have started 
the biggest of loans in the annals of world finance. These mighty enter- 
prises of yours not only call forth the admiration and appreciation of all 
your allies, but are bound to create in the mind of our enemy an utter 
dismay and discomfiture. 

If you are encouraged by the good news now coming daily from the front, 
your brothers and sons at the front are equally encouraged and heartened 
by the wonderful exhibition at home of your patriotism, power and deter- 
mination. In contributing your material wealth to the war fund, there- 
fore, you are no less fighting the enemy than are your soldiers at the front. 
The enemy is afraid of your financial triumph just as much as the triumph 
of your army on the battlefield. 

On the occasion of that splendid and cordial reception which you so kindly 
extended to me and my associates of the special mission last year—a 
reception for which I wish to be permitted to repeat here my heartfelt 
thanks—I declared with emphasis that my country was proud to fight 
side by side with America and was prepared to exert all her energies to the 
best interest of our common cause. It is a matter for mutual satisfaction 
to realize that the American and Japanese troops are fighting to-day shoul- 
der to shoulder in the Siberian field in true brotherhood of arms. 

They have swept away our foe from the Maritime Provinces and from 
the Za-Baikal regions; several thousands of the Austro-German prisoners 
who, being re-armed, were taking the lead over the Bolshevik troops in 
Siberia, have been recaptured; in less than six weeks opposing armed forces, 
worthy of the name, have been completely defeated and scattered away; 
your Stars and Stripes and our Rising Sun, together with the colors of the 
other Alles, are being received by the Russian inhabitants with open arms 
everywhere in Eastern Siberia. 

The news from France and from the Balkans are of an even more satis- 
factory nature. ‘The complete surrender of Bulgaria and the German 
debacle in the Western batile-fields unmistakably point to the fact that 
the general collapse of the enemies has begun. ‘The final defeat of Germany 
and her vassals has now been put beyond all doubt. 

Shall we then relax out efforts even in the slightest degree? I am sure 
you will agree with me in answering that question in the most emphatic 
negative. Victory must be complete, otherwise it is no victory. Our 


enemy had prepared for this war too long and too well to be so easily 
crushed. 

In this connection let me tell you of an experience we had in Japan 
It was after the fall of Port Arthur in 1905, after the 


some years ago. 
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overwhelming victory of Mukden and after the annihilation of the enemy 
fleet in the battle of Tsushima that my Government decided to raise a 
fresh war loan which was placed in this very market of New York and in 
London. This determined step taken by my Government at the eleventh 
hour of the Russian war did more than anything else to convince our then 
enemy of the uselessness of continuing the struggle and thus to quicken 
the termination of the war. In subscribing to the Japanese loan of 1905 
you materially contributed to the speedy conclusion of the Russian war 
and consequently to save the lives of perhaps millions of the Japanese and 
Russian combatants. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have no doubt but that this Fourth Liberty 
Loan of yours, demonstrating as it does the firmest determination of the 
great American nation, will prove the most effective and important factor 
for the final complete victory of the Allied arms and for the attainment of 
the noble and lofty ideals of international justice. 








MEXICANS HERE HELP LIBERTY LOAN 
CAMPAIGN. 


A Mexican committee, composed of all the Mexican 
factional elements in the Second Federal Reserve District, 
has been organized to aid the Liberty Loan Campaign. 
Plans have been made to canvass all Mexicans in the district. 
This canvass will be made by personal solicitation, through 
the mails and through meetings especially called for Mexicans 
and their sympathizers. The committee’s call says: 

American must be free and respected by every nation, excempt from every 
foreign influence based on force and hateful privilege. We cannot but 
acknowledge that the United States’ cause touches us very deeply and that 
it is our duty to co-operate in the triumph of such an heroic people. 

Mexico needs, as does any nation, the international principles of impartial 
justice, equality of righis, no intervention and absence of party alliances, 
as proclaimed by President Wilson and sustained by the arms of the United 
States. Wecall upon our fellow citizens to assist with heart and soul the 
magnanimous American people, since their ideas and ours are common. 

Efforts also will be made by the Mexican Committee to 
organize their countrymen into committees elsewhere in the 
United States. It is hoped that companies doing business 
in Mexico will subscribe to the Loan through this committee 
and that they will endeavor to arouse enthusiastic support 
of the Loan among their employees in Mexico. The prelimi- 
nary campaign plan carries the indorsement of Alonzo 
Mariscal and Pedro del Villar. 





EXILED RUSSIAN WAR VETERANS HERE JOIN IN 
LOAN DRIVE. 

One of the most eager and devoted of the Liberty Loan 
organizations in this city is that of the Voluntary Association 
of Russian Army and Navy Officers in the United States, 
whose headquarters are in the Flatiron Building. 'The mem- 
bers of this organization, all soldiers or sailors who have 
fought long and hard for the cause of the Allies and to whom 
that cause is still uppermost, have formed a Liberty Loan 
Committee to do everything in their power for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. This committee consists of the following 
Col. L. Sakhrovsky, Chairman; Col. T. Sidorkin, Capt. N. 
Vishnevsky, Secretary; Lieut.-Com. A. Procofieff-Seversky 
and Lieut. G. Wiren. These officers are busy canvassing 
their members and their members’ families and the entire 
colony of Russian exiles in the city in the interest of the loan 
and also in arranging for the parade and exercises on Russian 
Day, Oct. 16, when the Altar of Liberty will be dedicated 
to the great Ally, whose sufferings seem likely to equal those 
of any of the belligerents. The Voluntary Association of 
Russian Officers was formed last April of those military men 
who are constantly finding refuge in America from the ex- 
cesses of the Bolsheviki. It has a membership now of about 
115, all veterans of the war, many of them helplessly crippled 
in the service of civilization and not a few internationally 
famous. Among the latter is Lieut.-Com. Alexander 
Procofieff-Seversky, the Russian ace, who lost his left leg 
early in the war and continued to fly and fight with a wooden 
leg for two years thereafter. Lieut.-Procofieff-Seversky is 
a member of the Liberty Loan Committee of his organization. 








LOAN PAGEANT FOR ITALIANS TO BE 
STADIUM TOMORROW. 

One of the biggest Liberty Loan meetings of the campaign 
is to be held to-morrow afterncon (Sunday) in the Stadium 
of the New York University, Amsterdam Ave. and 138th St. 
It will include a pageant in honor of the veterans of the 
Italian army, now visiting this country to help put across 
the Fourth Loan, and is under the auspices of the Harlem 
Patriotic League and the Foreign Language Division of 
the Liberty Loan Committee. The feature of the program 
will be a flower shower, in which two thousand or more 
women and girls will participate. Another feature will be a 
reproduction of the Avenue of the Allies. All who attend 
are requested to carry or wear the American flag. It is the 
purpose of those in charge to make the big Stadium the 


HELD AT 


scene of a great flag raising for all the nations allied with the 
United States against the Germans. A military atmosphere 
will be given the rally by the presence of detachments of 
soldiers and sailors from the various training camps and 
naval stations in and around New York. At least several 
thousand men from each branch of the service will engage 
in the bond selling meeting. Side by side with these men 
will be a delegation of G. A. R. veterans from four or five 
posts in Greater New York. The musical program will 
include, besides the one hundred-piece Grenadier band, a 
band from the army and navy. The Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee will conduct an intensive bond selling campaign. 








GRAIN EMBARGO IN WEST. 


The lifting of the embargo against grain shipments, so 
far as points east of Pittsburgh, including Virginia, are con- 
cerned, was reported on Oct.2. With regard to the embargo 
in the Southwest markets, the ‘‘Wall Street Journal’ in 
advices from Kansas City, said: 


The embargo on the movement of wheat, corn, oats and other cereals 
continues in effect here and at other markets of the winter-wheat belt with 
slight modifications. The embargo was ordered Sept. 16 by the United 
States Railroad Administration in co-operation with the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation. Grain can be moved marketward only after 
a permit has been granted by the grain control committee. For Kansas 
City permits for between 100 and 200 cars are being granted daily. Ac- 
cording to officials of the Grain Corporation, the number will be increased 
as the congestion on railroad tracks and in elevators is relieved. 

Grain control committees at each of the markets embargoed are made up 
of representatives of the United States Railroad Administration, the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation and Boards of Trade. Permits are 
being issued only to consignors. 

With no incentive whatever to hold, farmers have literally swamped 
terminal markets with wheat. As holdings of the bread grain at the large 
markets increased, it became evident that drastic action would be neces- 
sary to keep at least part of the wheat at points of origin and to guard against 
serious congestion at terminals. According to a recent investigation by the 
Food Administration, farmers in Kansas before Sept. 20 had disposed of 
53% of their wheat holdings. In other States the movement was com- 
paratively heavier. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade have stated that the present 
acute situation would not have occurred had the Grain Corporatiin made 
provision for a small monthly storage fee to farmers for carrying grain. 
Under such arrangement, farmers would have been glad to hold their wheat 
until it was actually needed. Instead, the Government wheat buyers 
have been compelled to take millions of bushels, place the grain in ele- 
vators, pay a storage charge of 1 cent a bushel each month, and clog 
markets. With the price on a minimum basis, practically fixed, the farmer 
has no way of offsetting shrinkage, interest, storage, and other charges 
incurred in holding wheat. 

Stocks of wheat in public elevators in Kansas City amount to approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 bushels, a new high record total. The entire holdings 
of grain in local elevators is approximately 18,000,000 bushels, while the 
capacity is not more than 24,000,000 bushels. On June 30, just before the 
movement of new-crop wheat began, Kansas City elevators held less than 
50,000 bushels. A year ago holdings totaled 583,577 bushels. 

Local receipts show the effect of the embargo on the movement of wheat 
to terminal markets. Arrivals here have diminished from a total of more 
than 2,000 cars a week to less than 200 weekly. On a crop of 600,000,000 
bushels of winter wheat, weekly arrivals of 200 cars make a surprisingly 
small total. Wheat receipts here in September decreased 9,290,700 
bushels compared with August, amounting to only 6,897,150 bushels. 

It is not known how long the embargo will remain in force, though all 
restrictions on the movement of coarse grains will be lifted within a short 
time. Preparations are being made by both rail and food officials to 
remedy the situation in coarse grain as soon as possible in order to take 
care of the movement of new crop corn. The new corn already is moving 
to market in a small way, and soon will assume large proportions. In 
wheat, however, the opinion prevails that restrictions will be continued 
indefinitely, owing to the desire of the Government to maintain a supply 
of the bread grain in producing regions to meet the needs of interior mills. 
Some students of the wheat situation believe the present embargo on the 
movement of wheat to markets is a part of the plan of the Food Adminis- 
tration to carry over a reserve of 200,000,000 bushels of wheat into the 
next crop year. 

Railroads have achieved the seemingly impossible in handling the grain 
crops of the winter-wheat belt. Few complaints have been made of car 
shortage, despite the eagerness of farmers to ship their grain. 

Naturally, large sums of money are tied up in the record holdings of wheat 
here and at other markets, for the combined visible supply of wheat in the 
United States to-day is the heaviest on record. 

The embargo for Western cities, ordered Sept. 16, was 
made effective Sept. 18. The official notice said: 

Effective Sept. 18 because of rapid approach to limit of grain storage 
capacity primary markets due to advanced movement of wheat and antici- 
pated heavy movement of wheat and other grains, it becomes necessary 
to place embargo against all shipments of all grain consigned or reconsigned 
to Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Council Bluffs, and to regulate future 
shipments of grain to these markets on permit basis, such permits vo be 
issued in co-operation with the Food Administration. Applica ion may 
be made by shipper or agent at point of origia. Such requests transmitted 
to designated grain control committee of each market, which will approve 
such requests as can be given storage, notifying the agent of point of origin 
that shipments may be made accordingly. 








MODIFICATION OF CORN IMPORTS RULING. 
The War Trade Board has authorized the importation 
from the River Plate district of corn upon the condition 
that shipment shall be made from River Plate ports; that 
the corn shipped shall be purchased by and for the account 
of the Food Administration Grain Corporation, and that 





such shipments shall have been agreed upon jointly by the 
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United States Food Administration and the United States 
Shipping Board. This rule modifies the recent list of re- 
stricted imports. 








CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE’S RULING AS TO GRAIN 
IN CARS ON TRACKS. 

The proposed amendment to the Board of Trade rules 
making grain in car lots on track deliverable at any time 
during the month in case of emergency. has been adopted, 
it was announced Oct. 3, by a vote of 265 to 172. 








MAXIMUM GRAIN PRICE ABOLISHED BY CHICAGO 
: BOARD OF TRADE. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade on Sept. 28, it was decided to abolish maximum prices 
on grain or provisions futures and to permit all contracts to 
run to maturity. This action was taken at the request of 
the U. S. Food Administration, which was represented at 
the meeting of the directors of the Board of Trade by John 
J. Stream, Chairman of the Coarse Grain Committee of the 
Federal Food Administration. In reporting the action of 
the Boardjof Trade, the “Chicago Herald and Examiner’’ 
stated that it was ‘‘one of the most important since the war, 
and is a big victory for those members of the exchange who 
have held right along that buyers and sellers should be 
obliged to live up to their contracts, except where it is shown 
there is evidence of manipulation.’’ The same paper fur- 
ther said: 

At present there are no maximum prices on grain futures, but there are 
on pork, lard and ribs. This ruling does not apply to the contracts for 
provisions for the balance of this year, but it means that January products 
and subsequent deliveries can be traded in without maximum price re- 
strictions. 

From now on Section 1 of Rule 23, by which, in case of default, a com- 
mittee is appointed to fix a settlement price, based on the true commercial 
value of the commodity on the day of maturity of the contract, will be in 
full force and effect, irrespective of Section 3 of Rule 23, the war emergency 
measure. 

This rule also calls for a penalty of not less than 5% nor morethan 10% 


of the value of the commodity, which the seller must pay to the purchaser 
in case of default. 


The official announcement as printed in the ‘‘Herald and 
Examiner’”’ follows: 


The board of directors has been instructed by the United States Food 
Administration to refrain in the future from exercising its powers to pro- 
hibit trading for present or future delivery in any of the commodities 
traded in on this exchange, and also its power to fix a maximum price for 
any such commodity, in accordance with Section 3 of Rule 23 of the rules 
of this association, and to see that all contracts are permitted to run to 
maturity without such interference, except at the request of the United 
States Food Administration. 

The United States Food Administration has further instructed that if it 
be disclosed at the maturity of contract, or at any time during the current 
month, that there does exist any account or accounts having contracts of 
sale, or any account or accounts having contracts of purchase, for the pur- 
pose of manipulation, or without being eligible for a license, or upon the 
receiving or delivering of the commodities called for by such contracts, 
without actually having possession of a United States Food Administra- 
tion license. 

And, further, on contracts of sale, the ability and facility for making 
delivery as contemplated by contract, and also on contracts of purchase, 
a lawful purpose in the receiving of the commodity called for, such purpose 
being the filling of contracts of sale actually made in conformity with the 
law grain for feeding purposes, but not beyond the sixty-day requirement, 
grain for manufacturing purposes, but not incommensurate with the busi- 
ness requirements, a reaSonable amount for a reasonable time for the actual 
necessities, of the holder of a contract of purchase and his dependents, or 
for the requirements of grain and provision merchants in the proper con- 
duct and for the purposes of the business but not incommensurate with their 
requirements for distribution for consumptive purposes—such condition 
or conditions would be considered a violation of the food control law. 


On the 7th inst. Mr. Stream was quoted as saying: 

The desire of the Food Administration is that there should be a normal 
volume of speculative trading in the coarse grains futures. The specula- 
tors should confine their operations to the deferred futures and leave trad- 
ing in a current future to those who desire to take a delivery or who are in a 
Position to make deliveries on their sales. There should be deliveries 
on all sales of current futures and by having the trade in the current month 
confined to practically a cash basis the market will be kept in good shape. 
There should be no wild advances or declines in value. 








PERMITS FOR SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN TO CHICAGO 
TO BE APPEALED FOR BY SHIPPER. 


At a conference between the Grain Control Committee 
of the United States Railroad Administration, the ‘‘to arrive”’ 
committee of the Chicago Board of Trade and representatives 
of the Federal Food Administration on Sept. 26, it was 
decided that all applications for permits to ship grain to 
Chicago must be made by the shipper and not the Chicago 
consignee. An announcement concerning the new rule was 
issued as follows by the Grain Control Committee: 

All permits to ship grain to Chicago heretofore issued are valid, and 
fthippers will be permitted under such permits to ship to any consignee at 
Chicago regardless of name of consignee on permit. Applications hereto- 
fore made for permits by consignee and not yet issued are canceled. No 
applications will hereafter be received from Chicago consignees. Applica- 
tions for permits to ship grain to Chicago must be made on proper blanks 


by the shipper and filed with the railroad station agent, who will mail the 
same to the Chicago Grain Control Committee. 





RESTRICTIONS ON GRAIN DEALERS PROFITS. 

The following restrictions on grain dealers’ profits were 
announced by John J. Stream, Chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Committee of the Federal Food Administration: 

Cash grain dealers 3% on their annual turnover of business up to $300,- 
000, and 2% in excess of $300,000. Food manufacturers 12134% gross 
and 6% net. Wholesale food dealers and jobbers 15% gross and 4% net. 
Feed retailers, 15% gross and 6% net. It was announced that any profit 
in excess of these limits will be considered as profiteering. 

“Big profits,’’ Mr. Steram said, ‘‘causes unrest and the idea is to have 
co-operation and a tranquility of feeling.”’ 

Grain exchanges have been notified to clean house and keep operations 
of their members within reasonable bounds, or they will have to suffer. 








OCTOBER MILK PRICES—REDUCTION IN PROPOSED 
INCREASE OF TWO CENTS AT INSTANCE OF 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

An increase of 114 cents per quart in the price of milk to 
the consumer was announced on Oct. 3 by the New York 
Milk Conference Board, Inc., the new price of 17 4 cents for 
Grade A milk (comparing with 16 cents for August and 
September) and 151% cents for Grade B milk, being made 
effective Oct. 4, and continuing until the end of the month. 
An increase of two cents for October had been agreed upon 
by the distributers and producers on Sept. 20. Following 
the announcement of this agreement Federal Food Adminis- 
trator Hoover called upon the New York Federal Food 
Board to arrange for a conference looking to a reduction in 
the proposed increase. It was at the conclusion of this con- 
ference on the 3rd inst., after a three-days’ session, that 
announcement was made of the acceptance of the suggestion 
made by Food Administrator Hoover that the dealers limit 
the increase in the price to consumers to 11% cents a quart, 
over the September price. In the case of Grade A pint 
bottles the price of which for September and August had been 
9 cents, the retail charge from Oct. 4 to 15 is fixed at 9% 
cents, while for the period from Oct. 16 to 31 it is to be 10 
cents. The October price of 1514 cents for Grade B bottled 
milk per quart to consumers compares with 14 cents for 
August and September; for Grade B pint bottles the price to 
consumers is 8% cents from Oct. 4 to 15 and 9 cents from 
Oct. 16 to 31; for August and September the price had been 
8 cents. The following announcement of the new prices was 
made by the New York Milk Conference Board, Ine., 
through its Secretary I. Elkin Nathans, on the 4th inst.: 


We regret to announce that an increase in price paid to producers for 
milk beginning Oct. 1 necessitates a corresponding increase in city milk 
prices. The entire increase represents such added cost only and no profit 
to distributors. These prices, approved by the U. 8S. Food Adminis- 
tration, still leave milk the cheapest of essential foods, and are as follows: 


Grade A bottled milk, retail, quarte_.._........._---..-.-.---.- 17 %e. 
Grade A bottled milk, retail, pints_______._____--_- fOct. 4toi5 9c. 
(Oct. 16 to 31 10c. 
Grade B bottled milk, retail, quarts._._.__.......-..------.-_--- 15k%e. 
Grade B bottled milk, retai!, pints______________~- Oct. 4to15 8ke. 
\Oct. 16 to 31 9c. 
Grade B bottied milk, to stores, quarté...........-..----------. 14%e. 
Grade B bottied milk, to stores, pints___________- Oct. 4to 15 7 kke. 
\Oct. 16 to 31 8c. 
Grade B bottled milk, by stores, quarts.____..__.____----------- 15%e 
Grade B bottled milk, by stores, pints _-______-__-_- Oct. 4to 15 8léc. 
\Oct. 16 to 31 9c. 
Loose milk, to stores, quarts (Grade B)-_...-.--...-.----------- 11%c. 
Loose milk. by stores, quarie (Grade B)... . .. evn cwennccue<- 12%c 
Loose milk, wholesale (Grade B), 10 gallons or over, to restaurants, 
hotels, ice cream POrlors, Clubs, BC... «i on ween ew ne cccncccuen 12¢c. 
Loose milk, wholesale (Grade B) under 10 gallons______..__-_--- 12e. 


At the same time the message of Food Administrat or 
Hoover to Dr. Clyde L. King, who represented Mr. Hoove* 
at last week’s conference, was made public as follows: 


Serious questions have arisen concerning the price of milk to producer 
and consumer in the city and State of New York. An advance in price has 
been announced by the producers that would increase the price to the con- 
sumer in New York City 2 cents per quart now over the September price, 
with an arrangement contemplated that may mean still further increase 
during the coming months. I fear such an increase might produce a detri- 
mental effect not only in the interest of the consumer but also in the long 
run in the best interest of the dairymen themselves. 

Upon the price suggested by the producers and in the methods used in 
reaching that price, differences of opinion have arisen between the pro- 
ducers and the distributers. On these differences andas to future prices 
I understand that both parties are ready hereafter during the period of the 
war to abide by the judgment of the Food Administration. 

I now ask the producers to agree to a price of $3 57 per cwt. for the 
month of October for 3% milk subject to previously existing freight and 
butter fat differentials. I ask the dealers not to increase the price to the 
consumer over 14% cent per quart over the September price for milk with 
the same differentials as to the different grades of milk as heretofore. 

The price suggested to the producer is a compromise between the dif- 
ferences upon which representatives of dealers and farmers did not agree. 

The acceptance of this request will not only be a material assistance to 
our war efforts at this time but will give to the producers, the distributers 
and the Food Administration an opportunity to review all these matters 
in the light of all the facts and in the light of the interests of all. 

I shall ask representatives of farmers and dealers to attend a conference 
on this subject in the very near future. 


The following is the letter of acceptance to Mr. Hoover 
by the New York Milk Conference Board, Inc.: 
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Your letter of even date, referring to prices to be paid to producers and 
to be charged to consumers of milk in this territory for the month of October 
1918, was presented by Dr. Clyde L. King. 

The representatives of the buyers of milk, fully appreciating the diffi- 
culties of che situation, and with,a desire to aid the Food Administration in 
@ reasonable solution of the problem, believe the course suggested is under 
the circumstances wise, and is the best that reason and deliberation have 
evolved. We, therefore, cheerfully and without reservation agree with the 
request, and will at once comply with all of its provisions. 

We will advise our members to promptly post notices to producers in line 
therewith, understanding that the prices named are to become effective to 
producers as of October 1. and to consumers as of October 4. 


The resolutions adopted by the Dairymen’s League set out: 


Whereas, Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator for the United States, 
has requested this organization to agree to a price of $3 57 a hundred for 
the month of October for 3% milk, subject to previously existing freight 
and butter fat differentials, and 

Whereas, He states that the acceptance of this request by producers will 
be a material assistance to his war efforts; 

This statement is to us imperative and is interpreted as a mandate, as 
every personal and organization interest must be subordinate to winning 
the war; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we advise our members to comply with such request. 


Commenting upon the high milk prices, the New York 
“Evening Post’ of Oct. 4 said: 


If high prices can encourage milk production in this section, the dairy 
industry should not be declining. The October retail prices for Grade A 
milk, bottled, is to be 174% cents a quart; for Grade B milk, 15% cents. 
Two years ago milk at 9 or 10 cents a quart was not looked upon as cheap, 
and last year an advance to 14 cents a quart evoked many protests. Dairy- 
men who complained that setter prices were required to make the business 
profitable should not hesitate now to keep their heifer calves. In 1917 it 
was noted that the customary fall and winter shortage of milk was little 
observable, and the inference was drawn that not only had the new prices 
decreased consumption, but they had encouraged production. There was 
the additional factor that pasturage was remarkably good last year. Ob- 
servations extending over a considerable pericd are required to show that 
there is a definite increase in dairying, but we have reason to hope thai the 
close of the war will see much more o7 it than the beginning. The monthly 
ixing of prices has given the necessary guarantee of liberal rewards. 








MAXIMUM PRICES OF SHOES FIXED AT $12 UNDER 
AGREEMENT WITH WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


Under an agreement entered into between representatives 
of the shoe industry and the War Industries Board shoes are 
to be standardized as to quality and style at prices ranging 
from $3 to $12 for men and women. The prices will fall 
into three general classes, as follows: Class A, from $9 to $12; 
Class B, $6 to $8 50; Class C, $3 to $5 50. Proportionate 
prices for youths’ and children’s shoes have been fixed in 
each of the three classes. The announcement relative to the 
price regulations issued by the War Industries Board on 
Oct. 2 stated that the cutting of shoes under the new schedule 
would begin Oct. 15, and that it was expected that first de- 
liveries would be made within from thirty to sixty days 
after that date. It was added that time would be allowed 
to retailers to dispose of present stocks at present prices. 
In a further announcement on the 9th inst. the Board in 
reporting satisfactory progress in establishing the new price 
schedule stated that by Nov. 1 many stores would have on 
their shelves the new classified shoes, in addition to their 
present stocks at present prices. This statement also said: 


Orders now in the factory are for spring delivery, so it follows that there 
will be a certain portion of the product offered for sale to the spring trade 
at a price in excess of $12. To permit these articles to be cleaned out and 
also to permit the disposal of the present stocks priced above the top maxi- 
mum, it has been agreed that those retailers specializing in high-priced 
goods shall be given until June 1 to liquidate all their stock above the 
Class A ($9-$12) maximum. 

In this connection the Board desires to call the public’s attention to the 
fact that, up to the time limit set, no restriction whatever is placed upon 
either the sale or purchase of there high-priced goods. On the contrary, 
those who can afford to buy them may be quite free to do so, since by so 
doing they will be co-operating in the liquidation of the high-priced stocks 
now on hand, which, were they not disposed of, would work a great hard- 
ship to the trade. The public’s attention is directed to the fact that there 
would be no economic purpose served should the public fail to co-operate 
in the assimilation of the stocks on hand up to June 1 that do not fall within 
the range limits. 


The following is the announcement made on the 2d inst. 
by the Board, through its Chairman, B. M. Baruch: 


The prices of shoes are to be regulated. 

Through the patriotic co-operation of the entire boot and shoe industry, 
participated in by the tanner, the manufacturer, the jobber, and the retailer, 
the Chairman of the War Industries Board is able to announce that an 
agreement has been reached whereby the public cost of shoes will be sta- 
bilized within a range of prices calculated to give a satisfactory quality on 
a reasonable profit. 

The prices are arranged in three classes, each one of which having a 
“spread’’ from a maximum to a minimum. The first is Class “C,’’ in 
which the prices will run from $3 to $5 50; the second is Class ‘‘B,’’ in 
which the prices will run from $6 to $8 50; the third is Class ‘‘A’’, in which 
the prices will run from $8 50 to $12. There is no restriction imposed upon 
sales below the lowest minimum, but there is a regulation prohibiting the 
sale above the top price of $12 for high shoes and $11 for low cuts. 

Each shoe sold to the public will be plainly stamped with its class letter, 
indicating the price group in which it belongs, and also with a serial number 
showing the manufacturer who made it. This measure will enable the 
public to determine at once the price to be paid, and, in the event of ques- 
tion, the manufacturer producing it. 

The program of styles and colors will remain practically the same as an- 
nounced by the Conservation Division on June 28 of this year, in which the 


Ty 
many fashions theretofore prevailing in the shoe trade were heavily re- 
stricted to certain standardized styles. 

It should be understood that the step toward price control has been taken 
by the industry itself, and has not been imposed by the War Industries 
Board. The Chairman, Mr. Baruch, accepted the offer in the spirit in 
which it was made, as indicating the willingness on the part of the industry 
to render public service and assume its part of the burden imposed by the 
war. 

The details as worked out by the war service committees of the boot and 
shoe industry, operating in conjunction with C. F. C. Stout, Chief of the 
Division of Hide, Leather and Tanning Materials, provide that all shoes cut 
in the factories after Oct. 15 shall be upon the regulated basis. except in 
those instances where continuing contracts require time to convert the raw 
material into the finished product. In these exceptional cases special 
permission must be applied for to the Shoe Section of the War Industries 
Board, which, upon satisfactory evidence, will grant licenses permitting 
the manufacturers’ obligation to be discharged by an extension of time. 
In no case, however, will such an extension be permitted to run beyond 
Jan. 1. By that time no ready-made shoe will be produced to retail at a 
higher cost than $12 for high shoes and $11 for low cuts. It should be said 
in this connection that the instances where special license will be required 
are few and far between, amounting to little more than 1% of the entire 
industrial output. 

It is expected that within thirty days from Oct. 15 the new types of classi- 
fied shoes will be ready for sale to the public. In fact, information in pos- 
session of the War Industries Board shows that some of the manufacturers 
are now at work upon the manufacture of the regulated article. 

Within sixty to ninety days substantially 95% of all retailers’ stocks will 
fall within the new price limits. 

For the purpose of permitting those retailers who specialize in high-priced 
goods to dispose of the orders now in work, which will be delivered in March 
for the spring trade, it has been found necessary, for the purpose of doing 
justice to this class of dealer, to allow them sufficient length of time to 
‘clean out’’ those goods which range above $12 in price. A special agree- 
ment has been reached on this point whereby every retailer in America 
pledges himself to dispose of every pair of high or low shoes retailing above 
the new maximum by June 1 of next year. After that time it will not be 
possible to buy a pair of ready-made shoes for more than $12 and between 
that time and now the quantity of this class of goods will be dependent 
entirely upon the stocks manufactured previous to the issuance of the 
present regulations. 

The ‘‘spreads’’ have been carefully worked out so that the entire output 
has been divided to fall into those classesin which the demand is propor- 
tionately great. Under this system it will be found that Class C. which 
ranges from $3 to $5 50, would include about 28% of the output; Class B, 
ranging from $6 to $8 50, would include 54%; and Class A, from $9 to 
$12, about 18%. The middle class supplies the greatest bulk of shoe 
buyers. The medium-priced shoes has long been the biggest seller on the 
industry. Under the agreement the prices figured have been for men's 
and women’s high and low shoes. The children’s and infants’ shoes are 
grouped within the limits of the three classes, but at prices less than the 
ones specified. Accordingly, in Class A, where the men’s and women’s 
will run from $9 to $12, children’s shoes (technically known as boys’, 
misses’, and youths’) will run from $6 50 to $7 and $8; the “‘little gents’,”’ 
from $5 to $6; the infants’ from $4 to $5; the babies’, from $2 to $3 50. 
The same proportionate reduction in price is to be found in each of the 
other two classes. 

The boot and shoe industry approximates its annual sales at something 
in the neighborhood of $1,500,000,000. It is one of the most complex 
activities the War Industries Board has been called upon to deal with, and 
the problems involved have been simplified very largely by the support and 
co-operation that the retailers and manufacturers have shown in attempt- 
ing the proposition of regulating the industry. In accepting the agree- 
ment the Chairman wrote as follows: 

“The action of the boot and shoe manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers, in regard to establishing lower prices, is, I think, very commend- 
able and is a step in the right direction that should meet with your heagty 
co-operation. Of course, it is understood that the quality and workma?- 
ship of the shoes are to be maintained to the fullest degree consistent with 
the price schedule. ‘The success or failure of the enterprise is going to 
depend in a large measure on the shoe people themselves, supporied by 
the public. It must be understood that conditions may cause a revision 
of prices, in which even; further study will be given the subject.”’ 

The operations ot the new regulations have been placed in the hands of 
war service committee of the shoe manufacturers and a committee of the 
shoe retailers. The first committee consists of J. F. McElain, of Boston, 
Chairman; J. Henry Selz, Chicago; Frank R. Briggs, Boston; F. A. Miller, 
Columbus; H. W. Cook, Syracuse; Emil Weil, Brooklyn. ‘The retailers’ 
committee consists of John Slater, New York; J. P. Orr, Cincinnati; John 
O'Connor, Chicago: A. H. Guetinzg, Philadelphia; Warner Dyck, Atlanta, 
and Joseph Berberich, Washington. 


Some of the details of the agreement entered into with the 
trade are announced as follows by the Board: 


DETAILS OF AGREEMENT. 

[This appears in all agreements signed by the different elements of the 
industry. | 

1. To release capital, labor, transportation, coal, fuel and productive 
power from their nonessential use in the industry and to apply the same to 
economic production of only such manufactures as are essential and 
necessary. 

2. To have the technical skill and the patriotic service of the man en- 
gaged in the industry itself accomplish these ends by co-operation with 
each other.and with the Government. 

3. To eliminate the demand for highly expensive and extravagant 
materials and manufactures. 

Pledges of agreement have been signed by the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. Each parallels the other. The retailers’ agreement, 
which is typical of all, follows, in full. The price schedule shows the indi- 
vidual selling price of all the different types of footwear. It reads: 


Pledges of Shoe Retailers. 

I (we) in the spirit of loyalty and patriotic service to our Government in 
meeting all of the exigencies of the war, as applied to its prosecution, and 
service of the people, do pledge ourselves: 

I. T’o carry and sell to the public at all times during the war only such 
footwear of a standard character as will su‘'t the needs and demands of 
the people. 

II. Such shoes to be sold at prices that will prove economical and safe- 
guard them against extravagance during the period of the war. 

III. Prices shall be based upon cost, plus transportation charges, plus 
a normal percentage of profit. 





IV. These prices will fall into three general classes and include shoes 
for all purposes: 
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Class C. 

This line embraces service shoes and semi-dress sh 

Men’s and women’s $3 00 or as near this price as 
exceed $5 50. : 

Boys’ (sizes 24-514) $2 50 or as near this price as possible but not to 
exceed $4. 

Misses’ (sizes 11-2), $2 50 or as near this price as possible but not to 
exceed $4 00. : 

Youths’ (sizes 12-2), $2 50 or as near this price as possible but not to 
exceed $4 00. : 

Little gents’ (sizes 9-13), $2 00 or as near this price as possible but not 
to exceed $3 A y 

Childs’ (sizes 8-11), $2 or as near this price as possible but not to exceed 

3 00 


Infants’ (sizes 5-8), $1 75 
exceed $2 00. , 
Babies’ (sizes 0-6), $0 75 or as near this price as possible but not to 
exceed $1 50. e B 
Sass B. 


This line embraces stylish and serviceable shoes of the best type for 
business or dress. 

Men’s and women’s $600, or as near this price as possible, but not to 
exceed $8 50. 5 

Boys’ (izes 244-514), $4 50, or as near this price as possible, but not to 
exceed 36 00. : 

Youths’ (sizes 12-2) $4 50, or as near this price as possible, but not to 
exceed $6 00. 

Misses’ (sizes 11-2), $4 50, or as near this price as possible, but not to 
exceed $6 00. 

Little gents’ (sizes 9-13) $3 00, or as near this price as possible, but not 
to exceed $4 50. 

Child's (sizes 8-11) $3 00, or as near this price as possible, but not to 
exceed $4 50. 

Infants’ (sizes 5-8) $2 50, or as near this price as possible, but not to 
exceed 33 50. 

Babies’ (sizes 0-8) $1 75, or as near this price as possible, but not to 
exceed $2 50. 

Class A. 


This line embraces shoes of the finer materials and superior shoemaking- 

Men’s and women’s boots $9 00, or as near this price as possible, but not 
to exceed $12 00; for low shoes, $11 00. 

Boys’ (sizes 24-51%), $6 50 to $8 00. 

Misses’ (sizes 11-2), $6 

Youths’ (sizes 12-2), $ 

Little gents’ (sizes 9-13), $ 

Child’s (sizes 8-11), $5 00 to $6 00. 

Infants’ (sizes 5-8), $4 00 to $5 00 

Babies’ (sizes 0-6), $2 00 to $3 50. 


Class X. 

This class is created to provide a s ial manufacturing permit by the 
War Industries Board for the following essential footwear: (a) Officers’ 
footwear, (b) high-top lumberman’s boots, (c) such custom boots as 
require special lasts and special! measurements for each individual pur- 
chaser, (d) any other essential footwear which may not fall within the 
price limitations of the regulations. 

V. In order to follow out the spirit of this undertaking, we further agree 
to market our present stocks at prices that shall be based upon cost, plus 
a normal percentage of profits, and to have all our sales fall within the 
price limitations at as early a date as possible. 

VI. For the period of the war we pledge ourselves to eliminate the sale 
of all low shoes at a higher retail] price than $11 and all boots at a highe- 
retail price than $12. 

VII. We agree to carry in our store, prominently displayed, a placard 
to be issued by the War Industries Board, which will clearly state that I 
(we) have entered into this agreement, and which will exhibit on its face 
a@ replica of the above-stated classes and prices. 

I ee ee et 


oes. 
possible but not to 


or as near this price as possible, but not to 


Signed by individual OT org ee én ee oid 


Officer or company or firm. 
The Board in its announcement also said: 


Mr. Stout, in commenting on the agreement, pointed out that its strength 
lay in the spirit of help and co-operation demonstrated by the industry. 
In the event of there being violation of the regulations by a retailer the 
remedy lies in the refusal of the manufacturer to sell him further orders. 
In the case of a manufacturer who fails to live up to the agreement, his 
raw supplies will be cut off. 

There will be a specially designed and official placard in every retailer’s 
store showing precisely the price range in each class. The letter in the 
shoe will show, when looked for in the sign, just what its price should be. 








AMENDMENT BY COTTON EXCHANGE OF RULES 
LIMITING FLUCTUATIONS IN FUTURES. 


An amendment to the rules of the New York Cotton 
Exchange placing an immediate limit of two cents a pound 
on fluctuations in the price of future contracts in any one 
day, instead of the limit of three cents a pound now in effect, 
was adopted by the Board of Managers of the Exchange on 
the 5th inst. The new ruling will continue in force for the 
period of the war. Announcement of its adoption was 
made as follows: 

To the Members of the New York Cotton Exchange: 

The Board of Managers to-day adopted the following amendment to 
Rule 30, to be in full force and effect on and after Tuesday, Oct. 15 1918: 

Strike out the word ‘‘three’’ wherever it occurs in Rule 30 and substitute 
therefor the word ‘‘two.” 

Rule 30, as thus amended, reads as follows: 

“Rule 30. To avoid abnormal fluctuations of price caused by conditions 
created by the European war, and injurious speculation incident thereto, 
trades for future delivery in any month shall, during any one day, not be 
made at prices varying more than two cents per pound above or below the 
closing bid price of such month of the preceding business session of the 
Exchange. Nor shall trades in any month be made in any one day at an 
advance of more than two cents per pound above the lowest previous 
price of such month on that date, or at a decline of more than two cents 
per. pound below the highest previous price of such month on that day. 

“For the purpose of this rule the closing bid price shall be not less than 
the minimum pres prescribed herein. This rule shall be in effect during 
the period of the war and for such period after the declaration of peace as 
the Board of Managers may hereafter determine.”’ 

Upon the adoption of the above amendment the Board of Managers 
passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, the Cotton Committee appointed by the President and War 
Industries Board have recommended to the Board of Managers of the 
New York Cotton Exchange that they take steps to place immediately 
a limit of two cents per pound on fluctuations in the price of future con- 
tracts in any one day, instead of a limit of three cents per pound now 
effect; and 

Whereas, the Board of Managers has adopted a rule in accordance with 
this recommendation, which rule, under this wording of our by-laws, cannot 

ake effect until October 15; and 





Whereas, the Board of Managers wishes to comply immediately with 
the recommendation of the said Cotton Committee; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That any trading in future contracts on the 
floor of this Exchange at a fluctuation in price exceeding the limits named 
in Rule 30, as this day amended, will be considered conduct detrimental 
to the best interests of the Exchange and to the welfare of the United 
States and will be dealt with under Section 92 of the by-laws of the Ex- 
change. 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD CON- 
CERNING POSTPONEMENT OF PRICE REVISIONS 
ON COTTON GOODS. 


The War Industries Board in announcing on Sept. 26 that 
the Price Fixing Committee had postponed until Nov. 16 
the revision of prices on cotton goods, said: 


At a meeting of the price-fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
with the cotton manufacturing industry, on Wednesday, Sept. 25 1918, 
owing to the failure of a large number of cotton mills to submit their cost 
sheets within the period requested, the price-fixing committee felt com- 
pelled to postpone any revision of prices until Nov. 16 1918. 

In readjusting certain parties, however, to make them conform more 
nearly to their basic relations, the following changes were made in maximum 
prices, taking effect Oct. 1 1918 and subject to revision with other cotton 
products on Nov. 16 1918: 

Wide and sail duck, 37% % discount from standard list. 

Standard army duck, 3144% discount from standard list. 

Hose and belting duck, 6274 % per pound. 

Ten-ounce hose duck, 6434% per pound. 

Single-filling duck: Class A, 28% cents per yard, card basis; Class B, 
28 cents per yard, card basis; Class C, 27% cents per yard, card basis. 

These classifications are described as follows: 

Class A—To be duck made of white cotton without waste or strips, and 
counting not under 80 by 28. Also, qualities equal to Magnolia and 
Lindale to be in this class. 

Class B—To be duck of all clean cotton, and counting not under 72 by 28. 
This class is recognized as the standard grade of single-filling duck. 

Class C—To be duck made to count not under 72 by 28, and containing 
not over 25% of waste or strips. 

Double-filling duck—Class A, counting not under 80 by 28, 3034 cents 
per yard, card basis. Class B—Counting not under 72 by 28, 30 cents 
per yard, card basis. ; 

As the stabilization of cotton is a vitally important factor in the stabiliz- 
ation of cotton products, it is hoped that the special committee appointed 
by the President for the purpose of stabilizing the raw material will greatly 
assist the solving of the cotton-products problems on Nov. 16. 





DEVELOPMENTS GROWING OUT OF REPORTS OF 
COTTON PRICE FIXING. 


A statement to the effect that, according to reports re- 
ceived by the War Industries Board on Oct. 9 from a com- 
mittee of the Board investigating the cotton situation, 
apparently no necessity exists for fixing cotton prices, was 
contained in press advices from Washington this week. 
The ‘Journal of Commerce”’ on the 10th had the following 
to say in a Washington account dated Oct. 9 of the pending 
inquiry: 

On the strength of preliminary reports made to the War Industries 
Board by its two committees inquiring into the cotton situation to deter- 
mine the need and extent of reguiatory action by the Government, some 
officials of the Board declared on the 9th inst. no necessity exists for any 
price-fixing action. This opinion, they were frank to admit, is contrary 
to that held when the Department of Agriculture forecast several weeks 
ago a short cotton crop this year. 

Price-fixing agitation, they added, or at least a large part of the rumor 
that such a step would be taken, was started for political reasons alone, 
but from indications of the reports filed by the Government investigators 
the need of such a stringent step is non-existent. Whether this predicted 
verdict will actually be made will depend eaiirely upon whether the whole 
investigation bears out the expectation that regulatory action by the 
Government in the form of price-fixing will not be necessary. 

Many troubles of growers, manufacturers and other members of the 
industry and trade have been removed voluntarily by the responsible per- 
sons, officials declared, when it was seen that the forthcoming Government 
action would be aimed at those. The removal of other faults in the system 
of cotton growing and distribution is expected as the Board’s inquiry pro- 
gresses. 

Because of the extremely important character of the work being done 
by the Board’s committee investigating distribution problems and their 
solution, officials declared that in all probability that committee will be 
retained at its task permanently, or at least for the duration of the war. 
The task of correcting the faults of the cotton distributing system is tre- 
mendous and important, with the constant presentation of new faults 
arising from time to time that need consideration by an impartial body 
for solution, according to the opinion held, 

One tangible result of the Board's cotton inquiry thus far disclosed is the 
growing widespread substitution by manufacturers of low-grade cotton in- 
stead of high-grade cotton, as formerly insisted upon, so far as possible. 
The further adoption of the use of the low-grade product by manufacturers 
is expected as soon as they can be induced to lower their requirements in 
view of the present emergency in the industry. 

Following the price-fixing program put into effect in regard to shoes, the 
next finished product expected to be taken up by the War Industries 
Board for like action is clothing. In addition to ordering that a survey 
be made of the trade for the collection of data upon which to base plans, 
suggestions have been asked of clothing wholesalers and retailers for the 
formulation of such a price-fixing program <=" | Ret ee 

On this project of the Board, however, officials apparently are divided in 
opinion. Some officials hold that price-fixing action on the finished product 
is necessary to keep prices at a reasonable level and to prevent a further 
inflation of clothing prices as a part of the constant ascension of values. 
Others hold that price-fixing action on clothing would not accomplish a 
reduction in present values as its object, in view of the comparatively low 
prices being charged. Determination of this question probably will_not be 
made until the survey just begun by the Board has been completed and its 
report submitted. 
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On Sept. 27 the Cotton Committee of the War Industries 
Board, in announcing that it would not reeommend that a 
price be fixed on raw cotton at the present time said: 

1. The committee will not recommend that a price be fixed on raw 
cotton at the present time; nor will it so recommend in any event before 
sufficient time has elapsed to test the effect as a stabilizing influence of the 
work assigned to the Committee on Cotton Distribution, unless in the 
meantime unexpected changes occur in the cotton market of such violence 
as to threaten the welfare of legitimate interests. 

2. The Committee on Cotton Distribution has been organized, and has 
been directed to effect as quickly as possible an equitable distribution of 
cotton as to quantity and also as to grade among both domestic and foreign 
manufacturers, with a special view to providing for the proper utilization 
of the surplus of grades below middling. 

Note.—it is planned to accomplish this distribution by regulations apply- 
ing to foreign and domestic manufacturers without interference with the 
usual trading between farmers and buyers or merchants. 

3. All purchases both for foreign and for domestic consumption will con- 
tinue to be made at market prices through the marketing and distributing 
agencies commonly used, unless and until the Cotton Committee shall 
determine and announce that a necessity has arisen for making a change. 

In view of this announcement the Cotton Committee hopes that agencies 
engaged in the cotton industry will proceed in the normal transaction of 
business without uncertainty or hesitation. 

THOMAS WALKER PAGE, 
Chairman. 

At the same time the Committee made the following an- 

nouncement: 


The public and in particular the cotton interests are warned against cre- 
dence to unauthorized reports, rumors, and information purporting to 
come from the Cotton Committee or the Committee on Cotton Distribu - 
tion. All authentic information will be published over the signature of 
Thomas Walker Page, Chairman of the Cotton Committee, or Charles 
J. Brand, Chairman of the Committee on Cotton Distribution. 

Gov. Hobby of Texas in presenting on Oct. 1 to the Com- 
mittee on Cotton his views of the cotton situation with 
reference to price fixing stated that the people of Texas be- 
lieve that if, as a war measure, price fixing becomes neces- 
sary the price should be at least thirty-five cents a pound. 
Any price less than that, he told the Committee, would be 
a hardship on cotton growers, owing to the increased cost 
of production, and the general economic situation in the 
South. 

The ‘‘Wall Street Journal’ of Sept. 30 reported that 
Senator Hoke Smith in a letter to M. H. Rothschild & Co. 
with regard to cotton price fixing said: 


I do not think any authority exists in the Government to fix the price 
on cotton. The War Industries Board has no control whatever of the 
Subject. Of course if the Government should really act as buying agent 
for foreign manufacturing interesis it could say what it was willing to pay 
and the farmers could accept or refuse, as they saw fit. My own judg- 
ment is that the War Industries Board will find this course impracticable 
and will be compelled to let purchasers go on practically as they have done 
before. 

If cotton, on account of the shortage of crop, should run away in price, 
it is quite probable that say at forty cents a pound, the representatives of 
foreign governments, acting through our Government, might announce 
that they would pay no more for middling cotton. The Cotton Com- 
mittee appointed by the War Industries Board, will undoubtedly arrange 
a distribution of lower grades and require foreign manufacturers to take 
their proportion of the lower grades so that all spinable cotton will be 
used. It will certainly require all the spinable cotton we have produced 
to meet the world’s demand during the next year. 


Charles J. Brand, Chief of the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture is said to have given assurance 
on Oct. 3 that individual cotton manufacturers would not be 
required to use specific amounts of cotton of grades below 
middling. Provision is however contemplated, it is stated, 
that the industry as a whole makes arrangements for taking 
the proportion of those grades ‘‘determined upon as fair 
and equitable for American mills.’’ This statement, it is 
reported, was made in a telegram to Rufus R. Wilson, 
Secretary of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, in reply to a query sent by Mr. Wilson as to the pro- 
posed plan of distribution to American mills. Mr. Brand is 
Chairman of the committee which will make Government 
purchases of cotton. 








PROPOSED GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF RETAIL 
DRY GOODS. 

The information that the matter of the regulation and 
distribution of dry goods was about to be placed under 
Government control was conveyed to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in session in Washington on Oct. 
3. The meeting, which was held at the call of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, was addressed by B. M. 
Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries Board, who pro- 
posed that the association organize a war service committee 
to represent it in matters affecting interests of its members 
arising before the War Industries Board and other Govern- 
ment agencies. In part Mr. Baruch said: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. I think that your association and the 
gentlemen who represent you talk a line entirely different from any other 
body of men that I have ever met. I have often heard of a man who could 
talk a bird out of a tree, but I never met him until I met your committee 
the other day. They induced me to break a rule that I had held ali my 
life, and that was never to attempt to make a speech; but they also confi- 





dentially informed me that whether I made a good speech or a bad one, 
you wouldn’t know the difference. 

I am really glad of an opportunity to come before you and present one 
phase of the probiem which we here have to meet. It is a phase of the 
problem which we cannot solve, but you must solve for us. As you 
probably are aware, the War Industries Board is an executive function 
established by the President for the purpose of carrying out the war pro- 
gram, and to carry it out with as little dislocation of the civilian needs as is 
necessary . The war program has become so huge that there is a question 
if it be possible to carry it out, and at the same time carry out the civilian 
needs. There is only one solution for it, and that is to support the Army 
first and to give to the civihan needs what is ieft. If that had not been 
done, the great successes of our forces to-day and their efforts would have 
been impossible. 

lt is in connection with the supplying of the civilian needs that we need 
your support and co-operation and advice. It is a problem that, as I said 
before, you can soive and you have to solve for us. It is not the sole 
problem of the War Industries Board—it is equally your probliem—and 
that is to so distribute what is left after the war needs are met that the 
civilian population will feel that they have had a square deal. That in- 
volves, of course, the question of prices, but above and all it means an 
equitaple distribution of whatever is left. 

We have wrestled with this problem for along time, and I confess that we 
haven't yet found the solution of it. The only solution that looks feasible 
to me is to pass it on to you—that is what we call ‘‘passing the buck” — 
and let you soiveit. I haven't any suggestions to make to you. Iam only 
telling you what I want you to do, and that is to take this material, this 
manufactured product, from the manufacturer who, to some extent, 
has his prices regulated and the limited amounts allocated to him, and we 
want you to take that product and distribute it in some fair and equitaole 
way, Seeing that, as far as possible, each individual gets his share and gets 
it at a price that is fair. When it comes to the question of what is a fair 
price, that is very difficult to answer. I should say, roughly, that a fair 
price is a price something like the normal profits in normaltimes. I know 
you will all say that these are abnormat times. They are, and we have 
got to do abnormal and new things. 

We are just about to put into effect a regulation for the distribution and 
price control of shoes. After chat will have to come the regulation and 
distribution of most all of the things which you gentlemen have to deal 
with; and so we are going to ask you to form a war service committee to 
take this problem and wrestle with it, and solve it for us. I don’t want you 
to say it can’t be done, because it must be done. It is unthinkable that 
only the man with the longest pocketbook can get the things that he needs. 

When we first came down here and the war started, Germany said that 
“it can’t be done.’’ Our answer was a million men on lasé July tne Fourth. 
They cold us that we couldn't get the munitions, and that we couldn’t get 
into the war. You know what our answer has been; and I want to ask you 
gentlemen in tackling this problem to go at it in the same spirit, so that 
when the doubiers say that it can’t be done, you gentlemen will answer 
them and say, ‘‘Here, it has been done.”’ : 








INSTRUCTIONS TO_RETAIL STORES CONCERNING 
CONSERVATION OF PAPER. 


Last week (page 1334) we referred to the order directing 
retail stores to discontinue the unnecessary wrapping_of 
merchandise and to reduce their consumption of wrapping 
paper, bags, paper boxes, office stationery, &c. Instrue- 
tions in the matter have been issued as follows by the War 
Industries Board: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO RETAIL MERCHANTS AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 

Under date of Sept. 26 1918 the Chairman of the War Industries Board 

issued the following notice to retail merchants: 
Notice to Retail Merchants. 

Paper conservation is essential as a war measure. Every retail store is, 
therefore, directed to discontinue the unnecessary wrapping of merchandise 
and to reduce its consumption of wrapping paper, bags, paper boxes, office 
stationery, etc.. to that which is absolutely necessary. 

WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
B. M. BARUCH, Chairman. 

The co-operation of the public in complying with this ruling can be 
countedguponfjif they are properly informed that it is necessary as a war 
measure.*To secure this co-operation— 

1. Place placards in your store. 

2. Use gummed labels on packages, etc. 

3. Incorporate slogans in your newspaper advertising. 

The War Industries Board has designed a placard which each store 
should use. ‘The placard carries the text of the order and urges co-opera - 
tion of the public. It is an 11 by 14-inch poster, printed on four-ply card- 
board. The wording is as follows: 











Paper Conservation a War Measure. 

The War Industries Board directs all stores to reduce the consumption 
of wrapping paper, bags, paper boxes, stationery, etc., to that which is 
absolutely necessary. We are complying with this request and ask your 
co-operation. 

Don’t Waste Paper. 
Every store should order gummed labels from a local printer to be placed 
on bundles, package goods, etc. 
A Suggested Label. 
Don’t Waste Paper. : 
In compliance with the Government's order, 
we have discontinued the unnecessary wrapping 
of merchandise. 
You are urged to co-operate. 
(Dealer's imprint.) 

Don't waste paper by using a largerjlabel than necessary. 
of your labels to this office. 

Wrapping Paper. 

In addition to the discontinuance of unnecessary wrapping, your con- 
sumption of wrapping paper can be reduced by the following methods: 

1. Do not use more paper than necessary to wrap merchandise. 

2. Do not use heavier paper than necessary. Consult yourjpaper_dealer 
as to the most serviceable and economical grade. 

3. Use the old paper taken from parcels delivered to you. 

4. Use newspapers when possible. 


Send several 


Tissue Paper. 

You can reduce your consumption of tissue paper as follows: 

1. Eliminate as far as possible the use of tissuejpaper for packing. 
Paper Bores. 

Your consumption of paper boxes can be reduced by,the}following method s 


pI. 


1. Eliminate the holiday box for Christmas gifts. 
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2. Eliminate boxes for candy as far as possible. 

3. Use lighter weight boxes. 

4. Use old boxes for delivery and have your delivery man return them 
for further use. heer Bins. 


A considerable saving in paper bags can be made by the following 
methods: 

1. Reduce the number of sizes of bags to as few as possible. 

2. Don't use a larger size than necessary. 

3. Don’t use bags for vegetables and other articles if customers bring 
market baskets. Grocers should urge the use of the market basket. 

Office Stationery. 

Your consumption of office stationery can be reduced by the following 
methods: 

1. Use lighter weight paper and smaller size envelopes. 

2. Write on both sides of the paper for long Jetters. 

3. Use % and % sheets of correspondence paper for short letters. 

4. Use the backs of letters for carbons. 

5. Make use of spoiled sheets and backs of envelopes for scratch pads. 

Keep the pulp and paper section of the War Industries Board advised 
regarding the steps you are taking, methods used, and any further sugges- 
tions as to how paper can be saved in retail stores. 








INSTRUCTIONS TO POSTMASTERS CONCERNING 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In advices to postmasters concerning the Government’s 
edict prohibiting the establishment of new publications 
during the war, Third Assistant Postmaster-General Dock- 
ery calls attention to the ruling of the War Industries Board 
to the effect that ‘‘a publication cannot increase its issues as 
a monthly changing to a weekly or a weekly to a daily.’’ 
The following are the advices sent to the postmasters: 


OFFICE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
Washington, Sept. 24 1918. 

Postmasters will bring to the special attention of all publishers applying 
for the second-class mail privilege at their offices the following rulings of 
the War Industries Board: 

‘Because of the absolute necessity of curtailing the use of 
pulp and paper section of the War Industries Board has ruled t 
the war no newspapers shal] be established.’’ . 

This ruling was made by the Industries Board on August 5 1918 for 
daily and Sunday newspapers, but has since been extended to apply to 
other publications, except in the case of magazines issued weekly or less 
oO! where ‘‘it can be shown that such publication is an absolute neces- 
sity,’’ and except in the case of country weekly newspapers ‘‘for which 
arrangements have been made and plants purchased previous to the issuing 


4 this order’’ or where ‘‘it can be shown that a new newspaper is a neces~- 
sity.” 


In this connection the War Industries Board states: 

“This ruling has been further interpreted that a publication cannot 
increase its issues as a monthly changing to a weekly or a weekly to a daily.’’ 

Inquiries as to whether a new publication may be established should be 
addressed to the War Industries Board, pulp and paper section, Washing- 
ton, D.C. When application is made for entry of a new publication as 
second-class matter, the postmaster should request the publisher to submit 
a copy of the authority for its issuance received from the War Industries 
Board. The postmaster should send such copy with the application to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, Division of Classification. 

A. M. DOCKERY, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 
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SUPPLY OF SHIRT BOARDS FOR LAUNDRIES TO BE 
CURTAILED. 


The supply of shirt boards for the laundry industry is to be 
curtailed under the paper conservation program being put 
into effect by the War Industries Board through its Pulp 
and Paper Section and Conservation Division. B. M. 
Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries Board, in announe- 
ing this says: 

Restricted use of snirt boards by the laundries will be permitted because 
their use in preventing crumpling and holding the shape of the shirt saves 
the use of pins, with the result that there is conservation of steel. 

While board mills have been making shirt boards for some time only as 
side runs, or to obviate re-running of stock through the beaters, the pulp 
and paper section believes it advisable to issue these regulations on the 
subject to become effective Oct. 1: 

1. No board mill shall be permitted to manufacture snizt boards other 
than as side runs 

2. Such side runs shall only be delivered for laundry use in cases where 
the Government or the more essential industries do not require same. 

3. Where a board mill finds it utterly impossible to avoid a side run in 
the form of shirt boards, the sale of same as shirt boards shall be encouraged 
rather than the re-running of such stocks through the beaters. Such use 
by laundries in limited quantities and for certain purposes is recognized as 
assisting in the conservation of pins and the consequent saving in steel. 








LICENSES FOR THE EXPORTATION OF RAGS OF WOOL, 
MOHAIR, CAMEL’S HAIR, &c., TO BE 
CONDITIONED. 

The War Trade Board on Oct. 7 announced that applica- 
tions for licenses to export rags consisting of wool, mohair, 
camel’s hair, alpaca, cashmere, or other similar hairs will 
only be considered when evidence is filed with the applica- 
tion showing that the commodity to be manufactured from 
the material to be exported is to be imported into the United 
States for the use of the United States Government or some 
department thereof. 








EXPORTS TO RUSSIA. 
Announcement that applications will now be considered 
for the exportation of all commodities to Russia is made in 


a new ruling (257) of the War Trade Board. The an- 
nouncement says: 





Exporters are requested to file their applications with the Bureau of 
Exports, War Trade Board, Washington, D. C. 

A limited amount of cargo space may be available for shipments from 
the Pacific Coast direct to Vladivostok, and in allocating space preference 
will be given to material covered by licenses issued on and after Oct. 7 
1918, under conditions which the War Trade Board in Washington is pre- 
pared to define and discuss with exporters, giving due consideration to 
the particular transactions in question. 

In order to facilitate the consideration of applications, exporters are re- 
quested to state definitely on each application whether or not the material 
is made up and ready for shipment, and if so the location thereof. 








FURNITURE CONSERVATION ANNOUNCED BY WAR 
INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


A general conservation program for the furniture industry, 
covering material, labor, transportation and capital, was 
announced on Sept. 17 by the conservation division of the 
War Industries Board after conferences with represen- 
tatives of the manufacturers. The schedules issued deal 
with household chairs, upholstered furniture, parlor frame 
furniture, case goods, dining-room furniture, bedroom fur- 
niture, dining tables, and library, parlor and bedroom 
tables. The reductions in the number of styles made will, 
according to an announcement made by B. M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the War Industries Board, save material and 
release capital now tied up in large and varied stocks, and 
there will be a lessened demand on transportation space 
through new packing regulations. The Conservation Di- 
vision makesaspecial appeal to retailers for co-operation in 
making the schedules acceptable. The following letter in 
the matter has been sent to all manufacturers: 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, CONSERVATION DIVISION, 
Washington, Sept. 16 1918. 
To Furniture Manufacturers. 

In the present emergency it is of primary importance that the country’s 
resources be used to full advantage and that we husband our supplies of 
material, equipment and capital to aid in carrying on the war. In addi- 
tion, it is imperative to conserve every available cubic inch of car-carrying 
capacity. This division, in co-operation with numerous industries, has 
put into effect plans of economy in order that materials and equipment can 
be saved and the amount of capital invested in manufacturers’ and dealers’ 
stocks be reduced. 

It is believed that manufacturers of furniture can materially reduce the 
number of patterns they are now making. Furthermore, each manufac- 
turer should discontinue the use of metal of any sort for any purpose where 
its use is not absolutely essential. The elimination of all unnecessary 
burlap, which is urgently required for war purposes, is desirable. In ad- 
dition, it is essential that care be exercised in the packing of all merchan- 
dise for shipment, not only to reduce the amount of space in freight pack- 
ages, but adequately to protect the goods from danger of injury in transit. 

The inclosed program has been drawn up with the assistance and advice 
of representatives of all branches of the industry. It wiil be made effective 
unless substantial reasons are immediately presented to show that by 
some modification the needs of the Government can be met more effectually. 

While part of this schedule is not effective until Jan. 1 1919, it is under- 
stood, of course, that as rapidly as possible all manufacturers will put into 
effect the provisions in this schedule. We will be glad to receive any 
suggestions that you may have to submit whereby greater economies can 
be brought about. 

Will you please acknowledge this letter promptly, assuring this division 
of your co-operation. 

CONSERVATION DIVISION, 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


The following are the conservation schedules announced: 
Schedule For Upholstered-Furniture Manufacturers. 


1. The number of patterns manufactured to be reduced in all lines at 
least 50% on active patterns as of July 11917. It is understood that this 
does not mean that a reduction to less than 50 patterns per $100,000 of 
output must be made by any manufacturer. Any difference in size, style, 
or wood is to be construed as constituting a pattern. 

2. No new patterns to be made by any manufacturer for the duration 
of the war, except in cases where the provisions of this schedule necessitate 
the substitution of new patterns for those at present in use. 

3. All metal-wheel casters to be elimated. 

4. Wood dowels to be substituted for metal screws wherever possible. 

5. Colors of leather to be limited to black and one shade of brown or tan. 

6. Colors of imication leather to be limited to black and one shade of 
brown or tan. 

7. All over-stuffed davenports to be made and packed with detachable 
legs where practical, and as far as possible with detached backs and ends. 

8. The piano-box style of crate to be used in packing all over-stuffed 
davenports. 

9. All over-stuffed chairs and rockers to be made and packed with de- 
tachable legs and runners where practical. 

10. All semi-upholstered furniture, including suites, sofas, divans, chairs 
and rockers, to be made either partial or completely K. D., wherever prac- 
tical. 

11. All couches, lounges and day beds to be made and packed K. D. 

12. Wherever possible all goods to be packed and shipped in pairs. 

13. All dimensions of crates to be as small as safe packing will permit. 

14. This schedule to take effect Jan. 1 1919, in so far as it applies to 
production of patterns not conforming to this program. It is understood 
that this permits the completion of work in process at this date. 


Schedule For Parlor Frame Furniture Manufacturers. 

1. The number of patterns manufactured to be reduced in all lines at 
least 50% of active patterns as of July 11917. It is understood that this 
does not mean that a reduction to less than 50 patterns per $100,000 of 
output must be made by any manufacturer. Any difference in size, style, 


or wood is to be construed as constituting a pattern. 

2. No new patterns to be made by any manufacturer for the duration of 
the war, except in cases where the provisions of this schedule necessitate 
the substitution of new patterns for those at present in use. 

3. All metal wheel casters to be eliminated. 

4. Wood dowels to be substituted for metal screws wherever possible. 
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5. All over-stuffed davenport frames to be made with detachable legs 
and as far as possible with detached backs and ends. 

6. All over-stuffed chair and rocker frames to be made with detachable 
legs and runners. 

7. All couch, lounge, and day-bed frames to be made K. D. 

8. All semi-upholstered furniture frames, including sofas, divans, chairs, 
and rockers to be made K. D. wherever practical. 

9. Wherever possible all goods to be packed and shipped in pairs. 

10. All dimensions of crates to be as small as safe packing will permit. 

11. This schedule to take effect Jan. 1 1919, in so far as it applies to 
Production of patterns not conforming to this program. It is understood 
that this permits the completion of work in process at this date. 

Schedule For Household Chair Manufacturers. 


1. The number of patterns manufactured to be reduced at least 50% 
on active patterns as of July 11917. It is understood that this does not 
mean that a reduction to less than 30 patterns per $100,000 of output must 
be made by any manufacturer. Any difference in size, style, or wood is to 
be construed as constituting a pattern. 

2. No new patterns to be made by any manufacturer for the duration 
of the war, except in cases where the provisions of this schedule necessitate 
the substitution of new patterns for those at present in use. 

3. All metal wheel casters to be eliminated. 

4. All springs to be eliminated from slip-seat diners. All springs in 
other types of chairs and rockers to be eliminated as far as possible. 

5. Wood dowels to be substituted for metal screws wherever possible. 

6. The colors of leather to be limited to black and one shade of brown 
or tan. 

7. The colors of imitation leather to be limited to black and one shade 
of brown or tan. 

8. The manufacture of arm dining-room chairs to be discontinued. 

9. The manufacture of dressing-table chairs to be discontinued. 

10. Woods to be used are divided into six classes—Class 1, oak, ash, 
chestnut, elm; Class 2, beech, birch, maple, rock elm; Class 3, mahogany; 
Class 4, walnut; Class 5, gum; Class 6, white maple. 

Each manufacturer to use not more than 4 of the above classes. 

11. All short-post chairs, both in the white and finished, to be made 
and shipped K. D. 

12. All long or continuous post chairs when shipped in the white to be 
made and shipped K. D. 

13. When packed in crates all chairs to be nested in pairs and as many 
pairs packed together in same crate as practical. 

14. All dimensions of crates to be as small as safe packing will permit. 

15. This schedule to take effect Jan. 1 1919, in So far as it applies to pro- 
duction of patterns not conforming to this program. It is understood 
that this permits the completion of work in process at this date. 

Schedules For Case Goods Manufacturers. 

1. The number of patterns manufactured to be reduced in all lines at 
least 50% on active patterns as of July 11917. It is understood that this 
does not mean that a reduction to less than six suites per $100,000 of out- 
put must be made by any manufacturer. Any difference in size, style, 
or wood is to be construed as constituting a pattern. 

2. No new patterns to be made by any manufacturer for the duration 
of the war, except in cases where the provisions of this schedule necessi- 
tates the substitution of new patterns for those at present in use. 

3. All metal pulls, trimmings, drawer locks, drawer guides, metal dust- 
proof bottoms, and metal-wheel casters to be eliminated. 

. All dust proof bottoms to be eliminated except on the bottom frame. 

. All drawer lining: to be eliminated. 

. Wood dowels to be substituted for metal screws wherever possible. 

. All colors of leather to be limited to black and one shade of brown 
or tan. 

8. All colors of imitation leather to be limited to black and one shade of 
brown or tan. 

Dining-Room Furniture. 

9. The use of mirrors to be eliminated entirely. 

10. Sideboards and buffets to be limited to the following lengths: 40 
nches, 44 inches, 48 inches, 54 inches, 66 inches, 72 inches. 

11. China closets to be limited to the following widths: 30 inches, 34 
nches, 38 inches, 42 inches, 46 inches, 50 inches. 

12. Serving tables to be limited to the following lengths: 34 inches, 38 
nches, 42 inches, 46 inches. 

13. Dining-table tops to be 
measurement: 42 inches, 48 inches, 54 inches, 60 inches. 
that this does not mean extended lengths. 

14. Chairs. The manufacture of dining-room arm chairs to be di- 
continued. 

15. Sideboards and buffets packed for shipment to have no projection 
above the top, and top backs to be packed in same package. 

16. China closets packed for shipment to have no projection above the 
top, and top backs to be packed in same package. 

17. Serving tables packed for shipment to have no projection above the 
top. Serving tables without stretchers to have legs detached. Serving 
tables with stretchers or shelves to be made with detachable ends; legs, 
shelves and centre stretchers to be packed flat and all parts packed in the 
Same packace. 

18. Dining tables. All dining tables without stretchers to be constructed 
So that legs can be detached and packed in the space between the rims 
wherever possible. Dining tables having stretchers to be packed with 
tops detached; legs to be nested All pedestal tables to be K. D.; base, 
top and pedestal to be detached. 

19. Wherever possible all goods to be packed and shipped in pairs. 

20. All dimensions of crates to be as smal! as safe packing will permit. 

Bedroom Furniture. 
The use of all mirror plate to be reduced at least 25% 

22. The use of beveled mirrors to be discoiutinued. 

23. Dressers and bureaus to be limited to the following sizes: 36, 40, 44, 
48 and 52 inches. 

24. Vanity dressers to be limited to the following sizes: 
and 52 inches. 

25. Chiffoniers and chifforettes to be limited to the following sizes: 
30, 34, 38, and 42 inches. 

26. Chifforobes and dresser-robes to be limited to the following sizes: 
40, 44, and 48 inches. 

27. Toilet tables and writing tables to be limited to the following sizes 
32, 36, 40. and 44 inches. 

28. Wardrobes to be limited to the following sizes: 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 
and 48 inches. 

99. Dressers and bureaus when packed for shipment to have no projec- 
tion above the top and where practical toilets to be packed in same package. 

30. Vanity dressers to be packed with pedestal ends together and mirrors 
detached. 

31. Chiffoniers and chifforettes when packed for shipment to have no 
projection above the top and where practical toilets to be packed in the 
same package. 


limited to the following sizes extreme 
It is understood 
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32. Chifforobes and dresser-robes when packed for shipment to have no 
projection above the top, and where practical toilets to be packed in the 
Same package. 

33. Toilet tables and writing tables when packed for shipment to have 
no projection above the top. When made with four legs without stretchers, 
legs to be packed detached. When made with stretchers, to be made with 
detachable ends and packed under body of case; centre stretchers to be 
packed flat. 

Triplicate-mirror toilet tables to be packed with rail under mirror de- 
tached; end mirrors to be folded against the centre mirror and packed 
lengthwise on top of case; all to be packed in one package. 

34. Wardrobes to be made of K. D. construction and packed K. D. 
when shipped. 

35. Wherever possible all goods to be packed and shipped in pairs. 

36. All dimensions of crates to be as small as safe packing will permit. 

37. This schedule to take effect Jan. 1 1919, in so far as it applies to 
production of patterns not conforming to this program. It is understood 
that this permits the completion of work in process at this date. 


Schedule For Dining-Table Manufacturers. 

1. The number of patterns manufactured to be reduced at least 50% 
on active patterns as of July 1 1917. It is understood that this does not 
mean that a reduction to less than 30 patterns per $100,000 of output must 
be made by any manufacturer. Any difference in size, style, or wood is 
to be construed as constituting a pattern. 

2. No new patterns to be made by any manufacturer for the duration 
of the war, except in cases where the provisions of this schedule necessitate 
the substitution of new patterns for those at present in use. 

3. Round or square pillar tables to be made only in the following size 
pillars: Six inches, 7 inches, 8 inches, 9 inches, and 10 inches. 

4. The manufacture of all 6-inch round-pillar tables to be discontinued. 

5. The manufacture of all octagon and shaped pillar tables to be discon- 
tinued. 

6. Not more than 15 regular patterns of pillar or platform tables to be 
continued by each manufacturer, and all special patterns to be discon- 
tinued. 

7. Each manufacturer to restrict his production of leg patterns in com- 
mon turned 5-leg tables to three sizes and not more than four styles. 

8. Each manufacturer to eliminate all leg sizes above 4 inches in com- 
mon turned leg tables. 

9. Each manufacturer to limit the sizes of dining tables tops extreme 
measurement to 42 inches, 48 inches, 54 inches, and 60 inches. It is under- 
stood that this does not mean extended lengths. 

10. Forty-two-inch oak tables to be made in plain oak only. 

11. Forty-eight-inch oak tables to be made in plain or quartered oak. 
12. Fifty-four-inch and 60-inch oak tables to be made in quartered oak 
only. ; 

13. Each manufacturer to eliminate all plank or double tops in all plain 
oak patterns. 

14. The use of all metal rim fasteners, metal top, and base locks, metal 
wheel casters, metal dowel pins, and metal parts on drop-leg attachments 
to be discontinued. 

15. Wood dowels to be substituted for metal screws wherever possible. 

16. All dining tables without stretchers to be constructed so that legs 
can be detached and packed in the space between the rims wherever 
possible. Dining tables having stretchers to be packed with tops de- 
tached; legs to be nested. All pedestal tables to be K. D.; base, top, and 
pedestal to be detached. 

17. Wherever possible all goods to be packed and shipped in pairs. 

18. All dimensions of crates to be as small as safe packing will permit. 

19. This schedule to take effect Jan. 1 1919, in so far as it applies to 
production of patterns not conforming to this program. It is understood 
that this permits the completion of work in process at this date. 


Schedule For Library, Parlor and Bedroom Table Manufacturers. 

1. The number of patterns manufactured to be reduced at least 50% 
on active patterns as of July 1 1917. 

It is understood that this does not mean that a reduction to less than 
50 patterns per $100,000 of output must be made by any manufacturer. 

Any difference in size, style, or wood is to be construed as constituting 
a pattern. 

2. No new patterns to be made by any manufacturer for the duration of 
the war, except in cases where the provisions of this schedule necessitate 
the substitution of new patterns for those at present in use. 

3. All metal corner blocks or irons, metal drawers, drawer slides, drawer 
locks, feet, and metal wheel casters to be eliminated. 

4. All dust-proof bottoms to be eliminated except on bottom frame. 

5. Wood dowels to be substituted for metal screws wherever possible. 

6. Library and davenport tables to be made only in the following sizes: 
36 inches, 42 inches, 45 inches, 48 inches, 54 inches, 60 inches, 66 inches, 
72 inches. 

7. Parlor and bedroom tables to be made only in the following sizes: 
16 inches, 20 inches, 24 inches, 30 inches. 

8. Library, davenport, parlor, and bedroom tables with four or more 
legs without stretchers to be packed for shipment with legs detached. 
Tables with four legs with stretchers to be packed with legs and tretchers 
detached. Tables with solid ends with or without stretchers or shelf to be 
packed ends and stretchers detached. Tables with one or more pedestals 
to be packed with top and pedestals detached. 

9. All parts to be packed in one package. 

10. All goods to be packed and shipped in pairs, wherever possible. 

11. All dimensions of crates to be as small as safe packing will permit. 

12. This schedule to take effect Jan. 1 1919, in so far as it applies to 
production of patterns not conforming to this program. It is understood 
that this permits the completion of work in process at this date, 





A. C. BEDFORD ON EFFORTS OF PETROLEUM INDUS- 
TRY TO CO-OPERATE WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

Speaking at the convention of the Independent Oil Men’s 
Association at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on Oct. 10, 
A. C. Bedford, Chairman of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, and Chairman of the National Petroleum War 
Service Committee, said in part: 

The most striking charactcristic of America’s prosecution of the war is 
the whole-hearted manner in which the war is supported by every section 
of the population. Those who predicted a division of our people, based on 
racial or social lines of cleavage have been overwhelmingly rebuked. The 
surest reason now for expecting a complete victory and a reasonable early 
peace is to be found in the fact that throughout this land of ours at this 
moment there is no thought from any responsible quarter of withholding 
any sacrifice or effort which may be necessary to effect this result. All 
the American people are absolutely and completely in this war to the very 
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end. Weare as an absolute unit behind the President in his demand that 
nothing short of a complete surrender of our enemies can be acceptable. 

If I may be permitted to speak for a moment on behalf of that industry 
with which I am most familiar, may I refer to the manner in which the 
men of the petroleum industry have rallied ‘round the flag? Here, if you 
please, was an industry which had been the battle-ground for some of the 
bitterest commercial controversies which had ever aroused the attention 
of the American people. 

It is a curious industry. On the one hand, it is speculative, it involves 
the taking of great risks, and the highways of its progress have been strewn 
with innumerable wrecks and losses. On the other hand, the very life of a 
community oftentimes depends upon its uninterrupted operations; and 
some of those who have taken big chances in its developments have realized 
great fortunes as a result. 

But when America entered the war, it became clear, and increasingly 
important as the months went by, that nothing less than the complete, 
urgent and unified effort of the whole industry could be equal to the 
demands of our Government and of our allies for petroleum products with 
which to prosecute this war. 

Here, then, was a very real problem. To take over the whole oil indus- 
try and operate it as a Government function for the period of the war 
war clearly presented obstacles and difficultie. which seemed insuperable. 
How, then, could the situation be met? The result must be attained 
immediately. 

The answer which has been worked out has been so simple that it seems 
hard to realize that the difficulties at the outset appeared so great. 

It was apparent to the Fuel Administration last winter, that the ad- 
ministration of the questions relating to the petroleum industry were so 
vital as to warrant the creation of a separate division for that purpose. 
Mr. Mark L. Requa was selected by Dr. Garfield to take charge of that 
division as its General Director. The first act of Mr. Requa was to request 
that a committee, representative of the petroleum industry as a whole, 
should be created, with which he might confer and might have as the 
point of contact between the industry and the Government. 

It was the theory that this committee should command the complete 

confidence of all factors in the industry and that those factors should be 
prepared to accept the advice of the committee. It was the view of the 
Government that unity of policy and effort by the industry must be ob- 
tained and obtained immediately, or the Government itself would have to 
step in and immediately assert its power of eminent domain. 
e Here was a situation of infinite delicacy. It involved conferences be- 
tween men who had been the most vigorous competitors. It involved 
relationships of confidence and mutual respect on the part of the Govern- 
ment officers and leaders of the industry. It involved complete confidence 
toward the Jeaders and subordination of selfish interests on the part of 
factors in the industry which might at times be actually hurt by the opera- 
tion of a unified effort. It involved suppor 1 an absolutely voluntary 
character on the part of thousands of men in the industry whose daily 
bread might sometimes be affected by the decisions made or by the policies 
recommended. 

If any point in this most delicate fabric should give way, there would 
be nothing but disaster for the whole scheme. It was clear and it still is 
clear that only one kind of cement could hold this structure together. 
That cement was loyalty and patriotism on the part of everybody con- 
cerned; loyalty which knew no self when in the presence of the national 
purpose. 

That this plan has worked well is a fact which constitutes its own tribute 
to the loyalty of the men of the petroleum industry. Ours is no kid-glove 
business; it involves wrestling with realities. Those who have built up 
this industry are men who have been forced into contact against very stern 
factors. 

My association, as Chairman of the National Petroleum War Service 
Committee, with the men throughout the industry has been an experience 
of ever-widening revelation of the robustness and the vigor of the men 
this industry has produced. It is these men, not given to sentimentalism, 
who have without stint given of themseives, of their time and of their 
resources to make the contribution by the petroleum industry toward the 
winning of this war as whole-hearted in spirit as it has been vital in effect. 

There would be no gain in taking time at this moment to detail the 
numerous problems which have been attacked and met by the industry in 
the various crises of this war. Mention should be made, however, of the 
fact that the industry has, so far, failed to meet no call which has been 
made upon it by the Government and by our Allies for war purpeses; 
and in no case has the Government called upon us to adhere in any matter 
of policy for the conduct of our industry without finding an unbroken 
phalanx of support to that policy. 

While speaking of the loyalty of the men of the petroleum industry, may 
I not conclude, as a petroleum man, with an expression of admiration 
for the manner in which the American people have co-operated with this 
industry. Itis my feeling that this country has witnessed no more inspiring 
demonstration of loyalty than was given by our people in its voluntary 
fulfillment of the request of the Fuel Administration that the use of motor 
cars be given up on Sundays. 

Nothing in this war has more wonderfully shown the power of public 
opinion, no voluntary act has more completely demonstrated the will of 
the people that nothing, however infinitesimal, should be permitted to 

interfere with the winning of this war absolutely and completely at the 
earliest possible moment. 

One of our newspapers recently instituted a genial inquiry into the 
authorship of the ‘‘gasless’’ Sunday. ‘The truth is that this, like so many 
other steps in this war, was an evolution. The fact that, sooner or later, it 
might be necessary to take measures, as had been done in other countries, 
to conserve gasoline, has, of course, been discussed for many months. 
When the necessity to realize a large, immediate saving culminated in a 
request by Dr. Garfield, head of the United States Fuel Administration, 
that motor cars be not used at all on Sundays, it was but a natural develop- 
ment of an immense amount of discussion and consideration on the part of 
a considerable group of men, all of them eager to accomplish a necessary 
result in a manner involving the least interference with public comfort and 
convenience. 

The “‘gasless’’ Sunday idea was thus the thought not of any one man, 
but of the members of the Fue) Administration, the leading factors in the 
petroleum industry, and numerous others who were consulted. There was 
some question at first as to whether or not a definite order should be made 
by the Government prohibiting the use of motor cars on Sunday. The 
Fuel Administration decided, however, to make the observance voluntary 
and to appeal to the people as a matter of patriotism rather than as a 
matter of law. The wisdom of that decision has been wonderfully justified 
by the event. 

If anything could have been needed to demonstrate the unity of our 
country this incident of the gasolineless Sunday had provided it. We 
have here the most interesting and gratifying spectacle of the complete 
accord and co-operation on the part of the Government, the producers of 
petroleum and the consumers of the product. 
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I can make no statement which, for the petroleum industry, is more full 
of meaning, than to assert once again that whether this war lasts a long 
time or whether it is soon to end, every resource, every man, and every 
energy of the petroleum industry is dedicated to but one supreme end, 
that is, that this war shall be won with a victory complete and overwhelm- 
ing. 


CONSUMPTION OF IRON AND STEEL BY FARM 
IMPLEMENT INDUSTRY ORDERED CURTAILED. 


The agricultural implement and farm operating equip- 
ment industry has been directed by Priorities Commis- 
sioner Judge Edwin B. Parker to use 25% less iron and steel 
during the year beginning Oct. 1 1918 than it did in the cor- 
responding twelve months beginning Oct. 1 1917. This 
it is stated will effect a saving in iron and steel for the direct 
war program of about 500,000 tons. The announcement 
made by the War Industries Board says 

The farm tractor situation presents one of the most striking illustrations 
of the necessity for flexibility in the plan for curtailment, although it is 
probable that producers of other products may also require similar treat- 
ment, continues the Priorities Commissioner. 

Special rulings governing the output of farm tractors restrict makers who 
produced less than 10 tractors last year to the production of not more than 
10 tractors the coming year; makers who produced and had in field opera- 
tion 10 and less than 50 tractors may not produce over 50 tractors; makers 
who produced and sold 50 or more tractors will have their consumption of 
iron and steel reduced 25% 

Signed pledges will be exacted from the manufacturers to use materials on 
hand that may come into their possession for the manufacture of tractors 
and farm operating equipment and parts, to reduce the tonnage of iron and 
steel as directed, to comply with the regulations of the Conservation Di- 
vision of the War Industries Board as to economies and substitutions, and 
to produce only the more essential farm operating equipment and parts 
and to distribute the products only for essential uses. 

After an announcement that the greatly enlarged war program will ab- 
sorb the greater portion of the iron and steel production of the nation, that 
reductions in allotments of iron and steel to industries is necessary to pre- 
vent the industrial consumption from obstructing the war program, and 
that adjustments are being made after careful surveys that the most vital 
civilian demands may be supplied, Judge Parker says to the Agricultural 
Implement and Farm Operating Equipment Industry: 

‘‘Yours is clearly not only an essential but an indirect war industry and 
will be dealt with as such. The nation must produce a maximum of foods 
and feeds, but through rigid economies and increased efficiency of the 
farmers, the dealers, and the manufacturers this production must be ac- 
complished with a reduced consumption of materials and labor required to 
meet the war program. Speaking generally, the use of modern farm im- 
plements conserves labor, but it must be constantly borne in mind that the 
time element is more controlling now in connection with any conservation 
program than ever before. The results must be practically immediate in 
order to contribute to the industrial drive which must sustain the military 
drive on the battle fields of Europe. The use of a machine, in the manu- 
facture of which large quantities of material and labor are consumed, may 
be economically sound and in normal times its manufacture and use should 
be stimulated; but if its production at this crisis requires more labor than 
will be saved in one season's use, it should—generally speaking—be sub- 
stituted by other machines or implements in order to accomplish the im- 
mediate conservation of labor and materials. 

“Your industry is so large, so varied, and so important that the Priori- 
ties Division must in the fuiure, as in the past, avail itself of the efficient 
and patriotic assistance of your Farm Implements Committee in ad- 
ministering the program here outlined. It will also with confidence rely 
upon the whole-hearted co-operation of each member of your industry with 
such committee and with this division in determining upon a manufacturing 
program and a basis for the distribution of your products which will result 
in a maximum conservation of labor and materials and a maximum pro- 
duction of foods and feeds, being assured that when the war shall have been 
won the problems which now confront us will have been solved.”’ 

Following is the ruling of the Priorities Division: 

Reference herein will be made to periods of 12 months each; that from 
Oct. 1 1917 to Sept. 30 1918, will be designated ‘‘First Period.’’ A careful 
survey of your industry in connection with the urgent war requirements 
has led to the decision that in the public interest your iron and steel con- 
sumption for the second period should be 75% of your consumption during 
the first period, when it approximated 2,000,000 tons of iron and steel. 
The effect of a release of 25% of your consumption during the past 12 
months will be immediately felt on the war program. It is with confidence 
that the War Industries Board relies upon your indispensable Lidustry 
lending the same whole-hearted and patriotic assistance in accomplishing 
these economies that it has always rendered in response to previous ap- 
peals. While the importance of your industry and your place in the pro- 
gram for the production of food for this nation and its Allies can hardly be 
overstated, yet the supreme concern at this critical period is that every 
possible contribution be made immediately and enthusiastically to the 
end that the war may be shortened and the victory made decisive. 

The necessity of reducing the allotments of iron and steel to your indus- 
try places upon you and the farm-implements committee the responsi- 
bility of so applying the curtailment that your more essential products 
shall be produced in sufficient quantities to meet all legitimate demands 
for them and that your less essential products shall be produced in greatly 
diminished quantities or not at all. The Priorities Division does not under- 
take to direct you in the formulation or execution of a program of such re- 
sponsibility. Thisis your problem. You are equipped to solve it; and with 
your experience and ripe judgment you will, through teamwork, so adjust 
your manufacturing program and utilize the curtailed allotment of materials 
that the theoretical injury may not prove real. 

The plans for curtailment must, among other things, take account of the 
varying situation of the manufacturers who have been in production for 
considerable periods, as contrasted with those whose production period 
has been relatively so short that they are still virtually in the experimental 
Stage. To apply to both of such groups an arbitrary percentage tonnage 
allotment plan would be inequitable. 

For your guidance you are advised that the Priorities Division has de- 
cided: 

(a) That the tractor makers who have produced less than 10 tractors 
during the ‘‘first period’’ are in the primary experimental stage, and that 
they are not to produce over 10 tractors during the “second period.”’ 

(0) That the tractor makers who have produced and had in field operation 
10 or more, and less than 50, tractors during the ‘‘first period’’ are in the 
secondary development stage, and that they are not to produce over 50 
tractors during the ‘‘second period." 
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(c) That makers of products other than farm tractors whose develop~ 
ment situation shall be comparable to those of the tractor makers described 
in the preceding paragraphs are to produce according to the same rules. 

(d) That the tractor makers who have produced and sold 50 or more 
tractors during the ‘‘first period’’ and al! other manufacturers of farm-oper- 
ating equipment who are past their primary and secondary development 
stages will receive during the ‘second period’’ not exceeding 75% of their 
consumption of iron and steel during the ‘first period.”’ 








UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY WILL 
DISTRIBUTE ALL PIG TIN. 


B. M. Baruch, Chairman of War Industries Board, an- 
nounced, according to the ‘‘Official Bulletin” of Oct. 3, that 
under the recent decision of the War Industries Board to 
take control of the domestic pig tin situation by a license sys- 
tem, the United States Steel Products Co. only will be 
granted import licenses, this company to act under Govern- 
ment direction and in the interest of consumers. The ‘‘Bul- 
letin”’ in its announcement said: 

All users and dealers in pig tin will be licensed, and will secure their fu- 
ture requirements of pig tin from the United States Steel Products Co., 
which will make distribution under the direction of the War Industries 
Board. 

The Inter-Allied Tin Execution, who will carry out the terms and agree- 
ments of the Inter-Allied Pig Tin Pool recently arranged in London, will 
control the buying price in each producing market. The War Industries 
Board will control the prices and terms under which the pig tin is to be sold 
to the domestic users and dealers. 

Preliminary to the issuance of licenses to the users and dealers in pig tin, 
an inventory of stocks on hand and contracts unfilled by the two thousand 
odd individuals and plants affected is being made by the Tin Section of the 
War Industries Board. If necessary, there will be a redistribution of the 
stocks on hand to equalize them according to essential uses. 








GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS CLINICAL 


THERMOMETERS. 

The War Department, in announcing on Oct. 3 that it 
had made requisition upon or placed compulsory orders 
with eighteen thermometer manufacturers for approximately 
668 ,000 clinical thermometers, said: 

As the result of an investigation by the War Department into the thermom- 
eter industry, following the failure of the Medical Department to secure 
clinical thermometers, which are urgently needed and which they were 
unable to get, except at what were considered exorbitant prices, the War 
Department, through the General Staff, has made requisition upon or 
placed compulsory orders with 18 thermometer manufacturers of the 
United States for approximately 668,000 clinical thermometers. 

Under these orders the War Department will not only take the entire 
stock of clinical thermometers now manufactured, but will keep the fac- 
tories producing in large quantities for 20 weeks. ‘The compulsory order 
specifies that the entire quantity must be delivered by Feb. 10 1919. 

The investigation made by the military authorities developed the fact 
that there would not have been any difficulty in securing the needed 
thermometers had it not been for the apparent combination of glass blowers 
and the thermometer manufacturers’ association, whereby no manufac- 
turer not a member of the association could secure the blank tubes for their 
manufacture. 

The price of clinical thermometers has advanced in the past year from 
25 cents and 30 cents to 60 cents and 65 cents each. 

The Government ascertained that the manufacturers pay $40 per gross 
to the glass blowers for the tubes on the condition that they sell only to 
members of the manufacturers’ association. Such an arrangement made 
it impossible for independent manufacturers to secure tubes except when 
glass blowers violated their agreement with the manufacturers. It was 
learned that a penalty had been provided for between the glass blowers 
and the manufacturers in the event that any glass blower sold to other than 
association members. The penalty was a fine of $100 for each offense. 

In view of the urgent need for these thermometers it was decided by the 
General Staff that instead of seeking redress through the courts, the output 
of the factories, as well as the existing stock, should be taken over under 
power granted to the military by recent legislation. This has been done. 

The prices which the manufacturers will be paid for these thermometers 
will be determined by the War Department board of appraisers. 

The manufacturers upon whom requisition and compulsory orders have 
been served are as follows: 

Wm. Katz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel Landauer, New York City; Randall 
Faichney Co., Watertown, N. Y.; National Thermometer Co., New 
York City; E. Kessling Thermometer Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nernberg 
Thermometer Co., New York City; Becton Dickinson Co., Rutherford, 
N. J.; &. J. Dunbar Co., New York City; Lewis Henn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Fruehuef Mfg. Co., Richmond Hiil, N. Y.; Union Clinical Thermometer 
York City; Sterling Thermome Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. J. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

McGregor Instrument Co., Needham, 
New York City; A. we 
Prooklyn, N. Y 


Co., New er Co., 
Wilson & Wilson, Boston, Mass.; 
New York Thermometer Co., 
Pecorella, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Albert Scherrer, 


J1ass.; 
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SUNDAY MOTOR RESTRICTIONS TO CONTINUE. 

It was announced on the 10th inst. that the ‘“‘motorless”’ 
Sunday program was about to be abandoned in favor of a 
new plan for restricting the use of gasoline by automobiles. 
Oil Administrator Mark Requa yesterday informed the 
Senate Finance Committee which is considering the War 
tevenue Bill that while a new plan by which gasoleneless 
Sundays can be abandoned is under consideration, it has 
not been entirely worked out, and it is proposed to request 
automobile owners to restrict the use of gasolene at all 
times as much as possible and use it only when necessity re- 
quires. The U.S. Fuel Administration in announcing on Oct. 


4 that the restrictions against Sunday motoring would not be 
lifted for the present issued a statement saying: 

Gasolineless Sundays request by the United States fuel Administration 
of all citizens east of the Mississippi River will continue for the present. 








In connection with a suggestion from Governor Samuel McCall of Mas- 
sachusetts that restrictions be removed from Sunday automobiling as a 
means for ameliorating the epidemic of Spanish influenza prevalent in the 
eastern States, Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield made public an 
opinion from Brig. Gen. Charles Richard, Acting Surgeon General, U. 
S. A., that automobiling would not influence the epidemic,one way or the 
other. 

Statistics on the available supply of gasoline also were made public 
showing the great saving already effected by the ‘‘gasolineless Sundays,”’ 
and the necessity for it continuance. 

The Surgeon General’s letter said: 

“Replying to your telephone message concerning telegram received by 
you from Gov. McCall, of Massachusetts, advising that the restriction 
in the use of gasoline by automobiles on Sundays be repealed for the present, 
in view of the epidemic of influenza now existing there, I beg to inform you 
that it is my opinion that the release of the restriction will have little if 
any influence on the spread of the disease. 

‘“There is no reason to suppose that people are more disposed to crowd 
in houses by reason of the restriction in the use of gasoline than or other 
days.”’ 

The grand total of available gasoline in the United States outside of 
California for the week ending Sept. 23, Mr. Garfield announced, was 
3,302,000 barrels of motor gasoline and 281,000 barrels of aviation gasoline. 
This is a decrease from a stock of about 11,000,000 barrels on April 1 and 
8,000,000 barrels on Aug. 1. 

A notable saving by the public was announced as a result of the almost 
universal compliance with the request of the Administration for gasoline- 
less Sundays. Approximately 500,000 barrels, or 10 shiploads, have been 
shipped, which could not otherwise have been sent abroad, and in addition 
gasoline stocks available for shipment overseas have gained between 150,- 
000 and 200,000 barrels, it was announced. 

On the showing of the sharp decrease in the available supply and the 
»plendid savings effected, Dr. Garfield stated that the request would co- 
‘inue in force for the present. 








W.C. DE LANOY RESIGNS AS HEAD OF WAR RISK 
INSURANCE BUREAU—ACCEPTS POST WITH 
RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 

William C. De Lanoy, who was made Director of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau with its creation in 1914, has resigned 
because of the strain of the duties upon his health. Secre- 
tary McAdoo in accepting the resignation offered Mr. De- 
Lanoy the position of Manager of the section of Marine In- 
surance of the Railroad Administration, and this post Mr. 
De Lanoy has accepted. Following are copies of Mr. De 
Lanoy’s resignation and the Secretary’s acceptance: 

LETTER TO SECRETARY McADOO. 
October 5 1918. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary.—On Sept. 2 1914 you appointed me Director of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to care for war risk insurance on hulls 
and cargoes of American vessels. I organized and started the office with 
an assistant and three clerks. 

Shortly after the entrance of the United States into the war, Congress 
created a new division of the bureau to insure masters, officers and crews 
of the American Merchant Marine. This rendered necessary increasing 
the force to about 30 people. 

On Oct. 6 1917, by enactment Congress further created the military and 
naval division of the bureau, and for the past year I have devoted myself, 
regardless of hours and without thought of my health, to developing and 
perfecting its organization, which now comprises nearly 14,000 employees. 

I feel that the time has now arrived when I may properly consider the 
imperative demands of my own health and strength, and therefore ask with 
regret to be relieved of my duties as Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance at your earliest convenience. 

The pleasure and honor of serving under your direction for the past four 
years I value beyond price. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM C. DE LANOY, Director. 
SECRETARY McADOO’S LETTER. 
October 5 1918. 

Dear Mr. De Lanoy.—I have your letter of Oct. 5, in which you tender 
your resignation as Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. I need 
not tell you how genuinely I regret that you feel impelled to offer your 
resignation, but I well understand that the exactions of this great business, 
which has grown with such extraordinary rapidity in number of employees 
and in the amount of insurance involved, have been a heavy tax upon your 
strength. I would not, of course, have you continue at the risk of your 
health, and feel obliged, therefore, to comply with your request and accept 
your resignation. 

I want to congratulate you warmly on the admirable work you have done 
for your country since you came to Washington in 1914 to take charge of 
and develop an entirely new business for the Government of the United 
States of war-risk insurance. You have performed your duties with 


a 


that 


unusual devotion and unselfishness, and the success of this great work is 
due in large measure to your intelligence and untiring efforts. 

As you know, I have a great responsibility in the administration of the 
railroads of the United States and of the coastwise shipping. I have been 


obliged to create a section of marine insurance in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and I wonder if you would be willing to accept the direction of this 
marine insurance section. The work will not be so exacting as the director- 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, and I believe that you would 
not find it an undue tax upon your strength and energies. 
With hearty good wishes and assurance of my high esteem, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
W. G. McADOO., 
WILLIAM C. DE LANOY, Esgq., Director Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Washington, D. C. 


ship of the 





11,000,000 TONS OF COAL MUST BE SHIPPED TO 
FRANCE IN NEXT 12 MONTHS. 

According to ‘Anthracite News’’ of Philadelphia, General 
Pershing has just cabled the Government for 900,000 tons 
of coal per month. This means that 11,000,000 tons must 
go to France in the next 12 months. Coal exports show for 
seven months, January to July inclusive, 10,935,337 tons 
shipped overseas. 
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The new Pershing order, which must be met, calls for 
6,000 locomotives, 60,000 railroad cars and enough rails to 
build 2,400 miles of line. This order multiplies the Govern- 
ment estimate on locomotives by four and adds 10,000 to 
the car number. As the Allies penetrate further more track- 
age and rails must be laid to bring up troops to the front and 
facilitate the movement of army supplies. American en- 
gineers are doing this work principally. More coal anthra- 
cite and bituminous—and more coke is urgently needed, 
it is stated, for coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel mills and 
locomotive works on this side of the Atlantic ocean. 








MODIFICATION OF RULING CONCERNING MAXI- 
MUM PRICES FOR SULPHURIC AND NITRIC ACIDS. 
Supplementing the announcement, published in our issue 
of Saturday last, page 1336, concerning the maximum prices 
agreed on for sulphuric and nitric acid, the War Industries 
Board has issued the following statement: 


The Price-Fixing Committee of the War Industries Board wishes to 
modify its ruling of Sept. 26 so as to read ‘‘The maximum prices for acid 
below 92% H2S04 shall be figured on the price for 60 deg. Be. Sulphuric 
acid and above 92% H2S04 on the basis of 66deg. Be. sulphuric acid. 








JOINT CONTROL OF ALLIES’ ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
NOW IN OPERATION. 

Centralized control of the economic resources of all the 
nations fighting Germany has at last been acheived, ac- 
cording to Washington advices, dated Oct. 2. No public 
announcement has as yet been made, and not all of the de- 
tails have been worked out; but agreement on the main 
points has been reached between President Wilson’s so- 
called War Cabinet and the Allied Missions now in this 
country, and the new program has been approved by the 
President and the Premiers of the Entente nations. Some 
of the details and the fact that the new plan is already in 
operation became known, it is said, through developments 
in Paris and London. As outlined in the dispatch referred 


to, the plan involves the following: 

Co-ordination is buiit around the five Inter-Allied Councils—War, 
Shipping, Munitions, Food and Finance. Under these special bodies com- 
pletion of a common economic and industrial program is now being under- 
taken, principally in London and Paris, and limited to the following cases: 
‘“‘Where two or more Governments are interested in supplies which must be 
transported overseas to supplement deficiencies in loca! production, or 
or where severa! sources of supplies should be agreed upon, together with 
the allotment and method of their distribution or utilization, or where there 
might without agreement be competition between Governments in pro- 
curing supplies or a wasteful duplication of productive effort. 

Subordinate to the Inter-Allied Councils are being organized commodity 
committees or executives. While the Inter-Allied Councils are composed 
of men of so-called Ministerial or Cabinet rank, the Committees will be 
made up of men of lesser position, but experts in their particular commodi- 
ties. 

The committees will deal directly with virtually all materials and com- 
modities for the prosecution of the war. ‘These include nitrates, tungsten, 
and tin, international pooling agreements for which have recently been 
effected in Paris and London, non-ferrous metals, iron and steel, hides and 
leather, rubber, wool, and all other raw materials or manufactured products 
of which there may be a shortage, or where competitive and shipping con- 
ditions, and the local production and distribution situation make control 
desirable. Pooling agreements for these latter will be effected as the ne- 
cessity arises. 

The committees will be responsible to the five Inter-Allied Councils. Any 
differences arising as to the allocation of ships or material or other matters 
of a serious or vital nature, on which the members of the Inter-Allied Coun- 
cils are unable to agree, will be submitted to President Wilson and the Pre- 
miers of the Allied nations for settlement. 

Food control already has been centred in London, following Food Ad- 
ministrator Hoover’s recent visit abroad to attend the Inter-Allied Con- 
ference in London. One of the results of his trip, it became known to-day, 
was the perfection of the President's plan for centralized control, and its 
acceptance by England, France and Italy. 

The Munitions Council meets in Paris with two American representatives, 
Assistant Secretary of War Stettinius for the War Department, and L. L. 
Summers of the War Industries Baord, personal representative of Chair- 
man Baruch of that organization 





SLAVIC LEGION FOR U. 8S. ARMY NOW BEING 
ORGANIZED. 

Under rules made public by General Peyton C. March, 
Chief of Staff, on Oct.4, organization of the Slavic Legion, 
authorized by Congress last spring, is to be undertaken at 
once, with the prospect that eventually 350,000 to 500,000 
men will be added to the American army. The Slavic 
Legion is to be made up of Jugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slovaks, and 
Ruthenians (Ukrainians), not citizens of the United States 
and not subject to the draft. Enlistment of coal miners is 
specifically prohibited, however, owing to the large number 
of Slavs nominally of Austrian nationality who are employed 
in the mines. The men are to be trained at Camp Wads- 
worth, Spartanburg, S. C., and their officers will be trained 
at Camp Lee. As outlined in a special dispatch to the New 
York “Times” on Oct, 4, the War Department's regula- 
tions provide: 





The regulations provide that they will be organized, armed, and equipped 
as infantry regiments. Companies will, if practicable, be composed of 
members of the same race, which will also be true so far as practicable of 
battalions and regiments. At present there will be no units larger than 
regiments. 

Afier regiments have been formed and assigned to divisions, a sufficient 
number of officers and enlisted men will be retained in replacement and 
training camps to provide for the training of replacements, the units being 
limited by this consideration. 

The field officers of these regiments will, so far as practicable, be provided 
according to the rules now governing the designation of field officers for 
regiments of infantry. 

Officers now holding commissions in the Army who desire transfer to units 
of the Slavic Legion may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be so 
transferred, provided that, if of rank below field officers, they speak the 
language of the units to which they desire transfer and are otherwise quali- 
fied. 

The members of the legion will be permitted to make allotments and 
participate in the War Risk Insurance without restriction to the citizen- 
ship of the allottees or.beneficiaries. 





LABOR’S PLACE IN WAR. 
[From ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly,’’ issue of Oct. 5 1918.] 

The New York ‘Financial Chronicle’ questions the wis- 
dom of sending an American labor mission to the Labor and 
Socialist Conference at London, and the assumption on the 
part of labor as such to declare when and how peace shall 
come. “This action of the American Federation of Labor,”’ 
says the ‘‘Chronicle,” “is not in line with the highest and 
best in patriotism.’ It is well enough to keep labor in 
line in the primary task of winning the war, but it is not 
flattering to labor that efforts have to be made to keep it in 
line. 

If a certain element in British labor is inclined toward 
a ‘‘compromise peace”’ which will leave unsettled the funda- 
mental issues of the war, if this element has to be nursed 
along and handled with gloves, it is to their credit neither 
as workingmen nor as British citizens, particularly the latter. 
The prime interest of every man in this war should be as a 
citizen of a nation arrayed against the arch enemy of a free 
civilization, and not as a labor unionist or a banker or a 
member of a professional class. The American delegation 
has presented to the London Labor and Socialist Conference 
the fourteen paragraphs laid down by President Wilson as 
the conditions of peace. It is a good thing to have labor 
adopt these principles, but only as it would be a good thing 
to have a conference of clergymen or an association of 
bankers give them their endorsement. 

More significant than all else is the proposal of the Ameri- 
ean Labor Mission that there shall be a world labor congress 
at the same time and place as the peace conference, and ‘‘also 
direct official representation of workers in the official dele- 
gations of each of the belligerents formulating the peace 
treaty.” If labor wants to hold a world congress at the 
same time and place as the peace conference, there can be 
no objection. If labor can arrange the transportation and 
secure a suitable hall and other accommodations, why not? 
Bankers and lawyers, physicians and clergymen, manufac- 
turers and merchants might each hold a world congress at 
the same time and place. Why not? But when labor 
talks about introducing labor delegations from all belligerent 
Powers in the peace conference itself, it invokes a class 
spirit which must have no place in settling the issues of the 
war. 

The working people in all the Allied countries are neither 
more loyal not less loyal in their support of the war than the 
rest of the population, but organized labor should be made to 
understand that the peace conference will not be composed 
if class representatives but solely of representatives of the 
belligerent Powers. 





NEW SCHEMES OF CITY TAXATION. 

According to a bulletin of the Advisory Council of Real 
Estate Interests, the forthcoming preliminary report of the 
committee appointed by the National Tax Association to 
prepare a plan of a model system of State and local taxation 
will contain some novel recommendations. Professor Bul- 
lock, the State Tax Commissions and others on the com- 
mittee join in the recommendation. The committee, it is 
stated, favors reaching personal taxable ability by a personal 
income tax, in preference to the poll tax, levy upon actual 
net fortune (the European net property tax), or the presump- 
tive income tax, which is determined according to rent paid 
or other like indicia. “It should be collected only from 


persons where domiciled (not from business concerns), on 
their entire income from all sources (no exemption except 
interest on Federal bonds and Federal salaries as provided 
in the Federal Constitution), income being defined as un- 
derstood by accountants, with lowest possible exemption of 
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not over $600 for single person, $1,200 for husband and wife 
and $200 each for not over three dependents. The rate 
to be the same fer all kinds of income, and progressing from 
not less than 1% (minimum $1) to not over 6%, the latter 
rate applying on income in excess of $5,600. Administra- 
tion should be centralized in the State, upon basis of indi- 
vidual returns.’”’ The bulletin proceeds as follows: 


The properiy tax would be confined to tangibles, real estate and per- 
sonalty being classified for different rates, that on personalty to be not over 
1%. The general property tax is declared ‘‘most difficult and even im- 
possible’ to collect on personalty, even if full valuation of all property is 
obtained. Intangibles are not to be taxed that unjust double taxation 
thereby may be avoided also because the income therefrom is better reached 
through the personal income tax. 

The business tax should be levied on net income derived on business 
within the State at perhaps 2% but not exceeding 5%, not progressive as 
to higher incomes, and regardless of whether or not incorporated. This 
tax should be administered by the State, divided with localities according 
to legislative determination, and be in lieu of all multifarious license and 
other charges. Other special forms of taxation are recognized as neces- 
sary and proper but as not pertaining to the main system here outlined. 
Such other taxes are on inheritances, banks, forest lands, and mines. In 
summary the report says: , 

“This system will satisfy every legitimate claim of any American State. 
It provides that all persons shall be taxed fairly and fully at their places of 
domicile for the personal benefits they derive from the Government. It 
provides that all tangible property which any State may desire to tax shall 
be taxed fully at its situs for the governmental services it there receives. 
It eliminates the taxation of intangible property, as property, because such 
taxation cannot be carried out without a large amount of unjust double 
taxation. And, finally, it provides a method by which any State which 
desires to tax business may do so in a fair and effective manner.”’ 

Secondly, the combination of these taxes ‘‘will give better results than 
any one tax, however levied, which is made to yield the same amount of 
revenue. With the best drawn law and the very best of administration, 
there will always be a certain amount of inequality in the operation of any 
tax. By the mere law of probability, it must happen that the 
inequalities arising under the three separate taxes will not all be concen- 
trated at the same point, and that some of them will to a certain extent 
compensate for others.’ 

Thirdly, this system ‘will bring about heavier taxation of funded (or 
‘unearned’) incomes than unfunded, without requiring the States to under- 
take the very difficult task of differentiating the rates of their income 
taxes.”’ 

Finally, although prescribing ‘‘certain lines of action which must be 
followed if inter-State comity is to be observed, it admits of considerable 
ele sticity at other points. 

The committee favors a partial separation of the sources of State and 
local income, but finds ‘‘no experience to justify the belief that, if States 
turn over to the local governments independent sources of revenue, and 
adopt the theory that local taxation is an affair of purely local interest, 
we shall ever have a satisfactory administration of the tax laws by local 
officials.’’ Also, ‘‘the abolition of the direct State tax upon property tends 
to remove a desirable check upon State expenditures.’’ 

Correspondence concerning copies of the complete report should be 
addressed to the National Tax Association, A. E. Holcomb, Treasurer, 
195 Broadway, New York. 





PROPOSAL TO CHARGE OFFICE TENANTS FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 

The New York Building Managers’ Association, at a 
meeting on the 8th inst., unanimously recorded itself in 
favor of the insertion of a clause in future leases under which 
tenants are to be charged for the use of electric lights, in- 
stead of this being included in the rental charge. The object 
of this, it is said, is to minimize the waste of electric current. 
The New York “Evening Post’ of the 9th inst., in reporting 
the action of the Association, says: 

Unanimous adoption of the plan to charge tenants direct for electric 
light was voted, following the presentation of facis on this problem gath- 
ered throughout the United States and Canada by a special committee 
comprising J. Clydesdale Cushman, Chairman; Clarence T. Coley and 
Lee T. Smith. Mr. Cushman submitted data affecting the principal cities, 
showing that where tenants were charged individually for current con- 
sumed there was 50% less current used than in cities where a flat rate for 
light was included in this rent. 

It was announced at the meeting that the Equitable Building Corpo- 
ration, regardless of whatever action the Building Managers’ Association 
may take, had already ordered the installing of meters in the Equitable 

Suilding. With this precedent, and the unanimous vote for direct pay- 
ment, tenants of New York office buildings may look forward with confi- 
dence to being called upon in the near future to pay for electric current. 
It was explained that this step would yield no profit to owners, but it would 
compel consumers to economize by cutting off all unnecessary light. 








AGREEMENT REACHED ON GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
OF AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Pres. Theodore N. Vail on Sept. 6 announced that a mutu- 

ally satisfactory agreement had been reached with the 

Postmaster-General in regard to the compensation the 

pany is to receive from the Government, while the 

pany’s system is under Federal control. 

The agreement provides for the payment of the interest 
and existing amortization’ charges on all outstanding securi- 
ties of the 
recent issue of 6% convertible bonds. It also specifies that 
the payment of dividends‘at'the existing rates upon the stock 
of the companies shall_be continued. President Vail’s state- 
ment follows: 

After extended conferences between the representatives of the Postmaster- 


General and of the Bell system, covering—that there might be no mis- 
understanding—painstaking and exhaustive discussion and a frank ex- 


com- 
com- 


3ell system held by the public, including the | 








change of views, what constitutes a just compensation for the supervision, 
possession, control, and operation of the Bell system taken over under the 
proclamation of the President of the United States, has been agreed upon. 

The representatives of the Bell system throughout the negotiations found 
nothing but helpfulness; asking no more than they thought ought to be paid 
by the Government, they found an intent and desire to pay all that ought 
to be paid, and for the protection of the property to do all that ought to be 
done and all that has been done in the past. In taking over the property 
the Postmaster-General also desires to give continuity to the service, and 
as far as consistent with Government operation, to the personnel which 
has brought this property to its present degree of efficiency. 

From the first exchange of views until the close the Bell representatives 
were met by the Postmaster-General and his representatives in a spirit 
of absolute fairness and with an earnest desire to preserve the service to 
the public, and preserve the property for the proprietors as well as to give 
them established returns on their securities. 

For the security holders is provided: 

The principles adopted as a basis of compensation were: 

Any compensation fixed for the period of control was to be considered as 
compensation for an emergency period and not in any way considered az 
establishing a value for the property. 

The operation of the property is to be continued on a basis of efficiency 
relatively equal to that of the past. 

The property is to be fully maintained so as to be turned back to the 
company as good as when received. 

Appropriation from current revenue for maintenance, depreciation and 
obsolescence to be the same as the past—an average of 5.72% on the fixed 
capital—amortization .f intangible capital to be relatively equal to the 
past. All unexpended balances from both to be invested in the plant of the 
system. Charges against the depreciation reserve to be in accordance 
with the rules of the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 

Employees’ pensions, disability benefits and death benefits now in 
operation to be continued. 

All taxes, municipal, State or Federal, to be paid, or reimbursed if paid 
by the companies, by the Government. 

The license and rental contracts between the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the licensee companies to be continued and the American 
Telephore & Telegraph Co. is to give such advice and assistance as the 
Postmaster-General may require, is to maintain its scientific, technical and 
engineering departments, its patent protection for the benefit of the 
property in the same manner as heretofore. The Postmaster-General 
to have the benefit during the period of control, in the operation of the 
wire system, of all inventions, discoveries, and ideas which may now or 
hereafter be controlled by the Bell system. 

These provisions are for the protection of the property, the service and 
the art, and provide for the continuation of the service and for the continual 
development of the art, as well as the protection of te developed situation, 
and are for the full protection of the public in its service and the proprietors 
in the property and development. 

For the security holders is provided: 

(a) Payment of the interest and existing amortization charges on all 
outstanding securities or obligations of the Bell system in the hands of the 
public, including the 6% convertible bonds issued Aug. 1 1918. 

(b) Payment of dividends at the existing rate upon the share capital of 
the Bell system outstanding in the hands of the public. 

(c) Payment of any charges, interest, dividends or other costs on new 
securities or share capital issued in discharge, conversion or renewal or 
extension of present obligations. 

For extension to property: 

As provided above, unexpended depreciation shal! be invested in property 
of the system. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. surplus shall be invested in its 
property. 

Surplus profits from operation may be invesied by the Postmaster- 
General. 

If securities or capital can be issued at fair terms the Bell system wil 
issue its securities if desired, but the nominal value of the securities shal 
not exceed 80% of the amount expended in the property. 

Extensions to its property made with the approval of the Bell system 
by money furnished by the Postmaster-General shall be paid for in install- 
ments of 5% per annum after the period of control ceases. 

Extensions by tae Postmaster-General to meet abnormal conditions and 
made without the approval of the system shall be appraised by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission at the end of the period of control and their 
value to the system as appraised shall be paid for in installments of 5% p. a. 

The whole basis of the negotiation on both sides was to ask no more than 
was right, to grant all that was right, and to protect a great property anda 
great service to the public in every possible way. 

In closing: The public should bear in mind that we are in he midst of 
very abnormal times. Scarcity of labor, high costs of living, and great 
increases in demands on the service, which are congested and not well 
distributed, will create conditions which it will be difficult for the telephone 
systems to meet, no matter how much charges and wages are increased, and 
some consideration must be given before criticism is indulged in. 


This answers the payment of the regular 8% per annum 
on the stock of the parent company and the dividends of the 
subsidiary companies of the Bell system at the customary 
rates. In instances where a majority of stock is not held 
in any company, generally classed as a subsidiary, the 
status of such remains yet to be determined. 








RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION TO MAKE LOANS TO 
RAILROADS AT 6% TO MEET MATURING 
OBLIGATIONS. 

In furtherance of efforts on the part of the Railroad 
Administration to stabilize interest rates, Director-General 
of Railroads McAdoo announced on Oct. 6 that all railroads- 
under Government control having maturing mortgages to 
meet between now and July 1 1919 and who found it im 
practicable to obtain the necessary money for their renewal 


at a rate the Director-General would feel warranted in 


‘accepting, would be advanced the needed funds at 6% by 


the Railroad Administration. The following is the an- 
nouncement made by Director-General of Railroads McAdoo: 


Jelieving that it will be for the general welfare and a factor in beneficially 
stabilizing money rates, the Director-General announces that as to all rail- 
road mortgage bond issues which may mature between the present time 
and July 1 1919, where railroad companies may find it impracticable to 
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obtain money for the renewal of their maturing bonds at a rate of interest 
which the Director-General may feel warranted in approving, he will lend 
to all such railroad companies on safe and reasonable security at the rate 
of 6% per annum such funds as may be necessary to pay off their maturing 
issues of mortgage, equipment, or debenture bonds. 

The aid thus rendered by the Director-General to maintain on a moderate 
basis the rates of interest which railroads may be required to pay on loans 
must not be interpreted by them, as relieving them of the duty and respon- 
sibility of using their best efforts to provide for their own financial needs as 
occasions arise, but is intended to give them assurance that the money 
required for their legitimate needs, and for which they can offer satis- 
factory security, can be obtained without their being required to pay 
exorbitant or unreasonable rates or commissions. 

While the co-operation which the Government has received and is receiv- 
ing from the bankers, capitalists, and investors of the country generally, 
in the huge task of financing the war and of providing for vast credits 
imperatively demanded for our requirements and for our allies, has been 
admirable, at the same time there has been a tendency on the part of some 
bankers and money lenders to demand exorbitant rates on railroad loans 
which are fully protected, and for which there is no justification. 

Through the War Finance Corporation, Farm Loan Banks, and in other 
ways, the powers of the Government have been exercised for the stabiliza- 
tion of interest rates and the prevention of excessive charges for the use 
of money. ‘There is sufficient capital and credit in this country at present 
to meet legitimate needs if carefully conserved and used, and there is no 
reason why excessive rates should be demanded where the security afforded 
is sound and condition and character of the borrower entitle him to credit. 

The manner in which interest rates on the London market have been 
regulated and kept within reasonable bounds furnishes an interesting study, 
and has been a potent factor in the successful financing of Great Britain's 
war necessities. 








FIXED RATE OF INTEREST ON BANK DEPOSITS 


TO CREDIT OF RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 

All banks and trust companies in the United States will 
in future be required to pay a fixed rate of interest on funds 
held to the credit of the Railroad Administration of the 
various Federal Treasurers. The rates will be 2% on de- 
mand deposits and 3% on time deposits. A circular an- 
nouncing this has been issued as follows by Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo: 

Circular No. 5. 

All banks and trust companies in which funds of the United States 
Railroad Administration or of the various Federal treasurers are deposited 
will be notified that in future they will be required to pay interest at the 
following rates: 

On deposits payable by check on demand, 2% per annum. 

On time deposits payable after thirty days from date or after thirty days’ 
notice, 3% per annum. 

These rates will apply to all railroad deposits in all banks, except in 
special cases where, because of the smallness of the account or the par- 
ticularly fluctuating character of the balance, it may be considered proper 
not to require the payment of interest. 

An investigation recently made shows that the rates of interest allowed 
by banks which pay interest on railroad deposits has ranged all the way from 
2% to 5% per annum, and the higher rates paid have been used by some 
banks as an excuse for excessive rates charged to customers. 

The Director-General expects banks designated as railroad depositaries 
to observe faithfully the interest laws of their respect States and not to 
charge rates of interest in excess of those permitted by law. 

It is of great importance to the public welfare, to the financing of the 
war, and to the commerce of the nation that interest rates throughout 
the country shall be kept at a moderate level ot within a reasonable range. 

W.G. McADOO. 








ORDER DIRECTING TURNING BACK OF RAILROAD 
TIME PIECES OCT. 27—SENATE PASSES BILL FOR 
CONTINUANCE OF DAYLIGHT SAVING PLAN. 


An order directing the turning back of railroad clocks and 
watches at 2 a. m., Oct. 27, has been issued by Director- 
General of Railroads W. G. McAdoo. This is in econform- 
ity with the time fixed in the Daylight Saving Bill, which 
became a law on March 31, and called for the setting ahead 
of all time pieces in the country for seven months, or from 
the last Sunday in March (which was March 31, Easter 
Sunday) until the last Sunday in October (Oct. 27). On 
the 10th inst. the Senate passed a bill providing for the con- 
tinuance of the daylight saving law until rescinded by 
Congress. The bill was introduced by Senator Calder. 
The continuance of the extra hour of daylight is said to be 
favored by B. M. Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries 
Board in the interest of fuel economy. With regard to Senator 
Calder’s proposal that the present arrangement be con- 
tinued, Mareus M. Marks, who was prominent in the 
movement for the adoption of the daylight saving system 
for the summer period, is quoted to the following effect in 
the New York ‘‘Evening Post’’ of Oct. 9: 


*“Yousimply cannot save daylight before there is any daylight. To use 

a homely figure, any person of sound sense will agree that in this climate 

. light underwear and linen dusters are raiments of comfort in summer. 
But it does not follow that we should be compelled to wear them in the 
middle of January. 

“If Senator Calder’s bill is passed by Congress, we shall Simply see the 
whole measure repealed within a few weeks or months. The working peo- 
ple will never stand for it. Organized labor will demand and force its re- 
peal. The working people are the ones that have to get up early in the 
morning. If the Calder bill passes, they will have to get up in pitch- 
darkness throughout the winter. They will have to burn gas or electric 
light mornings. Their light bills will increase unnecessarily.*’ 

Mr. Marks said that making the daylight-saving plan a year-around 
Measure would be excellent for the electric-light and gas companies, but 
it would not benefit anybody else. 





“Under our daylight-saving plan, the clocks are turned ahead one hour,” 
he continued. ‘‘Now let us see how that works during the winter months. 

“On Nov. 1 the sun rises at 6:32, normal time. If the clock were turned 
ahead one hour, the sun-rising time would be 7:32. Work starts at 7 or 
7:30 or 8 o-clock for the iaboring people. These people would have to get 
up at least an hour or two pnefore starting work—that is, they would have 
to get up in pitch darkness. On Dec. 1 the sun rises at 7:08 o'clock, normal 
time. Under our daylizht-saving plan, it would rise at 8:08 o'clock, or 
after most of the people of the country had started work. On Jan. | the 
sun rises at 7:39, normal time. Under the daylight plan it would rise an 
hour later. The whole country would be required to work in darkness or 
semi-darkness for half an hour. It is a ridiculous scheme. 

“At the convention of the National Daylight Association, held in the 
Hotel Astor a year ago and attended by representatives from all over the 
country, a vote was taken on whether to extend the measure to apply to 
the whole year. The vote was unanimously against it. 

‘‘We have the experience of twelve European countries to back us in our 
present daylight-saving plan. All these countries have found that the 
scheme o? turning the clock ahead for one hour during spring and summer 
and going back to normal in the months of short days is a complete success. 
Not one of them has adopted the measure for the whole year. 

‘This proposed indefinite continuation of daylight saving is vicious. Our 
old bill provides for automatic resumption of daylight saving every spring, 
following its discontinuance in the fall. The new measure attempts the 
impossible. The loss of gas and electric light in the morning will offset any 
possible gain in the afternoon during the winter months. Besides this 
loss, there will be the discomfort and inconvenience of arising before day- 
light during the coldest months of the year.”’ 


The ‘‘Post’’ also reported yesterday that lighting experts 
gathered in New York City for the Convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, agreed that no practical 
benefit could be gained by Senator Calder’s bill replacing 
the daylight saving law by one which would keep the clocks 
advanced one hour throughout the entire year. The order 
of Director-General McAdoo directing the turning back of 
the clocks on Oct. 27 is as follows: 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 45. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Transportation of the 
American Railway Association, the following instructions, in connection 
with changing the hands of the clocks and watches on Sunday, Oct. 27 1918, 
at 2 a. m., as provided in the Federal law ‘‘To save daylight and to provide 
standard time for the United States,’’ are hereby issued: 

First. At 2 a. m., present standard time, Sunday, Oct. 27 1918, all 
clocks and watches in train dispatchers’ offices and in all other offices open 
at that time, must be turned back one hour, to indicate la.m. Employees 
in every open office must, as soon as the change has been made, compare 
time with the train dispatcher. Clocks and watches in all offices at the 
first opening at or after the time the change becomes effective must be 
turned back to conform to the new standard time, and employees before 
assuming duties in such offices must, after the change is made, compare 
time with the train dispatcher. 

Second. Each railroad will issue necessary instructions and arrange for 
such supervision and check of the watches of its employees as to insure that 
they have been properly changed to conform to the new standard time. 


Third. Regular trains must be held to conform to schedules after change 
in time. 
Fourth. Owing to the varying conditions which will prevail on the rail- 


roads of the United States, it is not advisable to issue a uniform rule or order 
to cover other details involved in the movement of trains at the period the 
change in standard time becomes effective. Therefore, each railroad must 
adopt such measures as may be necessary to properly safeguard the move- 
ment of its trains on the road at the time of the change. 

W. G. McADOO, Director-General of Railroads. 








TURNING BACK OF CLOCKS IN FRANCE AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The daylight-saving plan which had been in effect this year 
in France since March 10, was discontinued on Oct. 6. Last 
year (1917) it had been in operation from April 1 until Oct. 7, 
while in 1916 it had been in force from June 14 until Oct. 7. 

In Great Britain the clocks were put back on Sept. 29. 
They: had been put forward on March 24. Last year’s 
period of daylight saving in Great Britain extended from 
April 8 until Sept. 17. 





ATTITUDE OF RAILROAD SECURITY OWNERS 
TOWARD RAILROAD CONTRACT—NO CON- 
TRACTS SIGNED. 

That the National Association of Owners of Railroad Se- 
curities is still opposed to the form of contract which the 
Government proposes to execute with the railroads is indi- 
cated in a resolution adopted by the Association’s Financial 
Committee of Seventy on Oct. 9. This resolution sets out 
that ‘‘in the light of the two fundamental objections to the 
operating contract that have been urged by the Association, 
the trustees of railroad mortgages are hereby requested to 
investigate the law and facts appertaining to the effect 

f the operating contract on the rights of the bondholders 
whose bonds are secured by mortgage of which they are re- 
spectively the trustees, and that such trustees take such 
action as is necessary or proper for the protection of the in- 
terests of the bondholders represented by them respectively 
and as trustees.”” The following is the resolution in full: 


Whereas at a meeting of the Financial Committee of Seventy of the 
National Association of Owners of. Railroad Securities, held on Sept. 11 
1918, a resolution was adopted instructing counsel to arrange, if possible, 
for the co-operation of the Director-General in the institution of a suit to 
obtain aa authoritative construction of two fundamental provisions of the 
Federal Control Act which authorized a contract to be made on behalf of 
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the Government with the railroads for their control and operation during 
the period prescribed by the Act; and 

Whereas counsel reports that after full discussion of the above proposal 
with the Director-General, and of the effect of the contract in its present 
form on railroad credit nad on the railroad properties and their securities, 
and after full consideration of the said proposal, the Director-General 
decided to withhold his co-operation in the inauguration and prosecution 
of such suit on the ground, among others, that the railroad contract was 
a mere tender for the roads that might elect to avail themselves of such 
tender and that there was no reason why the railroads that found their 
interests would be best subserved by relying on their legal rights should 
not be entirely free to do so; and 

Whereas it further appears from the report of counsel of his interview 
with the Director-General that the railroads that believed their interest 
would be best subserved by re!tying upon their legal rights would receive 
just treatment, and would be paid for the use of their property as contem- 
plated by the law under which the Government assumed control of their 
properties pending the determination of their legal rights: and 

Whereas this Association and the bondholders of the respective companies 
have no voice in the management thereof and the bondholders must depend 
for their protection upon the trustees of their respective mortgages in ac- 
cordance with the state of facts in each case, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the light of the two fundamental objections to the 
operating contract that have been urged by the Association, the irustees 
of railroad mortgages are hereby requested to investigate the law and facts 
appertaining to the effect of the operating contract on the rights of the 
bondholders whose bonds are secured by mortgages of which they are 
respectively the trustees and to take such action as is necessary or proper 
for the protection of the interests of the bohdholders represented bv them 
respectively as trustees, and be it further 4 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the trusi compaaies 
acting as trustees of railroad mortgages; also to the director. of the railroads. 


In a statement correcting an impression which had gained 
ground that the Association had accepted the contract, 
S. Davies Warfield, President of the organization, on the 
10th inst., said: ; 


It is necessary to correct statements made by one portion of this morn- 
ing’s press in connection with the proceedings of the financial committee 
of seventy of the association at its meeting held yesterday. 

One statement said that the committee ‘‘decided unanimously to recom- 
mend that the railroad rental contract as it stands at present be accepted 
by the railroads and virtually abandon its plans for a suit to test Federal 
control.’’ The action of the committee was in all respects directly the 
opposite. At its meeting on Sept. 11 the Committee of Seventy adopted 
resolutions stating that the coatract was ‘‘unsatisfactory and unacceptable,” 
and instructed counsel to see Durector-General McAdoo and ask his co- 
operation in securing an authoritative construction of the two disputed 
fundamental provisions of the contract. The position of the committee 
is the same to-day as outlined in the resolution then passed. 

The meeting yesterday was called to receive the report of Mr. Untermyer 
of counsel, who saw Mr. McAdoo. For reasons stated in the resolution 
adopted yesterday Mr. McAdoo felt that he must withhold his co-operation. 

The resolution of yesterday contained among other recitals, the follow- 
ing: 


‘*Whereas, This association and the bondholders of the respective com- 

porees have no voice in the management of the railroads, and the bond- 

olders must depend for their protection upon the trustees of their respec- 
tive mortgages in accordance with the state of facts in each case.’’ 

This recital made it perfectly clear that the association was not in a 
position to control the action of the railroads, notwithstanding its dis- 
approval of the contract. Therefore a specific resolution was passed 
calling upon the trustees of railroad mortgages to investigate ‘‘the law and 
facts appertaining to the effect of the operating contract on the rights of 
the bondholders’’ and ‘‘take such aciion as is necessary or proper for the 
protection of the interests of the bondholders represented by them respec- 
tively as trustees.’’ A copy of the resolutions was ordered forwarded to 
the trustees of railroad mortgages and directors of the railroads. 

This was the only course left open at this time. The association has 
through the press and in notices to the railroads and its members called 
attention to its serious objection to two of the fundamental provisions of 
the contract. 

It is the opinion of our counsel and others that the Federal control Act 
must eventually be construed by the courts, and that this may be necessi- 
tated, in due course, through the applications of the trustees of mortgages 
securing issues of bonds of railroads affected through the operation of the 
contract. 

The railroads have now before them the choice of action between three 
plans: (1) To make a contract on the terms now offered by the Government; 
(2) apply to the board of referees, provided for in the Federal Control Act, 
to fix their just compensation (with the right of appeal from the decision 
of said board to the Court of Claims) and make a contract on the basis of 
such findings; or (3) to proceed independently of the Federal Control Act 
to obtain their just compensation in the Court of Claims without reference 
to said board of referees. 

This is well known by the counsel and directors of every railroad, and 
it is assumed that at the meetings of their stockholders there will be pre- 
sented the opportunity of deciding under which of the three plans their 
properties shall be operated. 

Our contentions with respect to this contract are both strengthened and 
justified by the recently announced telephone contract. If our informa- 
tion is correct, that contract secures not only to the bondholders their in- 
terest, but the stockholders are to receive the full dividends regularly 
declared by these companies. It also provides that expenditures made upon 
their properties for betterments, improvements and additions during Fed- 
eral control will be paid by the Government, the companies to be given 
twenty years for the repayment thereof, and in case the companies have not 
consented to the improvements, only at their appraised value after Federal 
control. These are the things that we have continuously contended for in 
the case of the railroad contract during all the negotiations with respect to 
it, but which have been denied to the security holders. 


The New York “Evening Post”’ of last night, in stating that 
no contracts had yet been signed, said: 


Contrary to the prevailing belief, no railroad contracts have been signed, 
according to statements made to-day in railway circles. Atchison, New 
York Central, Northwestern and a few other railroads have done their 
part, it was stated, but to complete the transaction the contracts had to be 
signed by the Government. Railway men stated to-day that several con- 


tracts signed by the railroads had been in Washington for a fortnight or 
more, but for some reason not yet explained the (' 
fit to affix its signature. 

In some railroad quarters it was hinted to-day that the Government 
was withholding its signature on the contracts under which the carriers are 


‘ernment had not seen 





to be operated by the Government as long as the war lasts and for twenty- 
one months thereafter, until all of the roads agree to take new equipment 
which the Government has recently purchased. That rolling stock was 
distributed pro rata among the carriers. Some of the railroads, however, 
have all but refused to take their share as allotted by the Government. 

Inasmuch as the railroads complained from the housetops for several 
years of their poor credit, and hence their inability to buy much-needed 
equipment, some criticism has been heard of the present attitude of the 
carriers in objecting to take the freight cars and locomotives which have 
been purchased with the credit of the Government behind each purchase. 

Some of the railroads objecting to the Government car and locomotive 
allotments take the stand that the cars and locomotives already owned are 
now on the tracks of other roads. Others are objecting on the grounds 
of the existing high prices for cars and motive power. 


Besides the roads referred to in our issue of Saturday last 
(page 1344), which have indicated their acceptance of the 
contract, the directors of the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
RR. have voted to recommend its acceptance to their stock- 
holders. The Pennsylvania RR. has called a special meeting 
of its stockholders on Oct. 30 to take action in the matter. 








REPORT ON OPERATION OF RAILROADS FOR FIRST 

SEVEN MONTHS UNDER GOVERN MENT CONTROL. 

A report of the work of the U. S. Railroad Administration 
for the first seven months of its existence, to July 31 1918, 
presented to President Wilson by Director-General of Rail- 
roads W. G. McAdoo on Sept. 3 was made public Sept. 9. 
The report briefly describes the American transportation 
system as including a steam railway mileage (all tracks) 
of 397,014 miles, owned or controlled by 2,905 companies, 
employing 1,700,814 persons. Their property also com- 
prised various boat and steamship lines engaged in coast- 
wise transportation and navigating an inland waterways 
system which included some 57 canals, 3,057 miles in length, 
as well as many thousand miles of navigable rivers, lakes, 
bays, sounds and inlets. Of the 2,905 railway companies, 
185 operated major systems, each of which had an annual 
operating revenue of $1,000,000 or more, 221 were switching 
or terminal companies, 1,434 were plant facility roads con- 
structed primarily to serve some particular factory or indus- 
try, and 765 are what have come to be described as “‘short- 
line” railways, dependent upon one or more of the larger 
systems through connection. It is explained that many of 
the smaller properties included in this description of the 
plexus of transportation which came under Mr. McAdoo’s 
control Jan. 1 1918 have since been relinquished as not 
essential to the purposes that the President’s proclamation 
and the enabling legislation had in view, but that it is the 
declared policy of the Railroad Administration to deal equi- 
tably with the relinquished properties in so far as it may 
have any relation to them. 

Elaborate traffic statistics are adduced by Mr. McAdoo 
in support of his claim with regard to the intensified em- 
ployment of equipment. According to these statistics, both 
the carload and the trainload have been substantially in- 
creased, and by “re-routing”’ the distance that freight must 
be hauled between many important centres has been greatly 
shortened. In one instance, it is stated, 880 miles have been 
thus saved, and in many other cases the saving runs from 
100 to 500 miles. As one example of the economy that has 
thus been made possible he mentions the fact that recently 
during a period of about 60 days some 8,999 cars were re- 
routed in a certain Western territory so as to effect a saving 
in the mileage traveled by each car of 195 miles, equal toa 
total of 1,754,805 car-miles. 

The abandonment of competition, the consolidation of 
ticket offices and the resultant economy are treated in the 
report, in which it is explained that since there is no longer 
competition for freight or passenger traffic between the vari- 
ous divisions of the Government railroad system the solici- 
tation of traffic and the special exploitation of passenger 
routes have been discontinued. This policy has involved 
a relinquishment of the soliciting forces hitherto employed 
by the railroads and has made it possible to consolidate the 
separate ticket offices formerly maintained in the larger 
cities. The saving that will be effected as a result is esti- 
mated at $23,566,633, $12,000,000 of which is accounted 
for by the closing of “‘off line” offices, while $4,425,000 will 
be saved through the consolidation of ‘‘on line”’ ticket offices. 
The saving in advertising is estimated at $7,000,000. Rail- 
road time-tables have also been abridged and simplified. 

Another chapter deals with the elimination of unnecessary 
passenger trains. Between many important cities a dupli- 
cate and elaborately equipped passenger service was formerly 
maintained by competing roads. Where this service was in 
excess of the demand it has been reduced by the abandon- 
ment of one or more trains. Other unnecessary passenger 
trains have also been annulled. In the district west of the 
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Mississippi River an aggregate passenger-train mileage of 
21,000,000 miles a year has been thus done away with. In 
the Eastern district unessential passenger trains that used 
to travel 26,420,000 miles per annum have also been elimi- 
nated. Through travel is being directed to the natural 
routes. The hauling of special trains or needless private 
vars has been discouraged, and the schedules are being re- 
vised, so that closer connections can be made. Railroad 
tickets between points reached by more than one road are 
honored by any route, and a universal mileage book good 
i 3 , £ 
in the hands of bearer upon any Government-controlled road 
is now to be had. It is sold in units of 500 and 1,000 miles at 
3 cents per mile, plus the Government tax of 8%. The 
coupons it contains are also good at their face value for excess 
baggage charges. Another reform that is being worked out 
is the consolidation of passenger terminals. The most con- 
spicuous case in which it has been applied is the use of the 
Pennsylvania Terminal in New York for through trains via 
the Baltimore & Ohio between Washington and New York. 
The report asserts that in reorganizing the operating force 
it has been possible without any impairment of efficiency 
to reduce both the number of officers required and the aggre- 
gate of the salaries paid them. A table is submitted showing 
that under private control 2,325 officers drawing salaries 
of $5,000 a year or over were employed. The aggregate of 
their salaries was $21,320,187. Under Government control 
1,925 officials are employed, drawing salaries of $5,000 a 
year or over. The aggregate of their salaries is $16,705,298, 
and the saving shown amounts to $4,614,889 per annum. 
This total includes the officers of the various regional dis- 
tricts as well as those of the central administration in Wash- 
ington. A reduction in the legal expenses of the railroads 
amounting to approximately $1,500,000 annually has also, 
the report states, been effected by the elimination of a num- 
ber of men formerly employed in the legal departments, 
a reduction in the salaries of others and the transfer of the 
general counsel of various roads from the operating pay-roll 
to the pay-rolls of the corporations. It is believed that 
efficiency has in no respect been lessened. 

With regard to the salaries paid, the report says: 

Under private control salaries as high as $100,000 per annum were paid 
to officers of railroad corporations. Under Government control the 
highest salaries paid are to the regional directors (of whom there are but 
seven) and these salaries range from $40,000 to $50,000 per annum. This 
reduced compensation has been fixed for Regional Directors notwithstand- 
ing the increased responsibilicies and duties of these directors as compared 
with those of the Presidents of the larger railroad corporations. 

The reduction of $4,614,889 per annum in the aggregate of the salaries 
paid to the more responsible officials has not been effected by forcing the 
experienced men appointed by the United States Railroad Administration 
to accept salaries incommensurate with their responsibilities, although in 
numerous instances these salaries are substantially less than those they 
had been earning as officers of the railroads or could earn in private em- 
ployment. I have felt that it was not only equitable but necessary that 
they should be justly remunerated, and that the rewards of brains, indus- 
try and loyalty should be sufficient to continually attract able men to the 
service of the railroads as their life's work. It is not a question merely of 
operating the railroads during the period of the war—this requires, it is 
true, the best talent that can be secured if the present extraordinary de- 
mands are to be met—but it is a question of the post-bellum period as well, 
when railroad work must continue to be sufficiently attractive to draw 
constantly to it men of the right quality and calibre. Unless the ranks are 
uninterruptedly recruited with such men it will be impossible to maintain 
the efficient organizations which are essential to the successful manage- 
ment and operation of the railroads of the country. 

The salaries paid under Government control to the higher officers should 
be sufficient to make the juniors realize that the promotions and rewards 


of a railroad career are still worth working for, and that they will be com- 
mensurate with those of private enterprise and industry. 


The various advances made in the wages of railroad em- 
ployees since Mr. McAdoo took charge are dealt with at 
length. It is explained that the recommendations of the 
Railroad Wage Commission of which Secretary Lane was 
Chairman, have been accepted in so far as the percentages 
of advance recommended were concerned, but that Mr. 
MeAdoo found himself unable to acquiesce in the suggestion 
of the commission that no change in working hours should 
be made during the continuance of the war, and that he has 
therefore recognized the principle of the basic eight-hour 
day in railroad service as a matter of justice. The advance 
of 25% in freight rates and the establishment of a minimum 
passenger rate of 3 cents per mile is likewise discussed at 
length in a paragraph which also deals with the super 
charges of one-quarter and one-half cent per mile now made. 
for transportation in tourist and Pullman cars respectively. 
Mr. McAdoo asserts that the general advance in freight and 
passenger rates has been necessary to provide for the in- 
crease in wages allowed and the rising costs of operations 
generally, and while he adds that it is assumed that these 
advances will increase the net operating revenue of the rail- 
roads by an amount about equal to the greater cost of opera- 
tion, he says that this assumption is more or less conjec- 





tural, as it is impossible to say whether the higher rates 
charged will have the effect of reducing the traffic. He adds 
that thus far such an effect has not been noticeable, at least 
in the case of the passenger traffic and explains that the 
increased travel that is noticeable in many parts of the 
country is due to higher wages paid to workers who are con- 
stantly changing their places of employment as well as to 
the travel of the soldiers who have been granted a special 
rate of 1 cent per mile when on furlough, and the journeys 
made by friends and relatives of the men who are visiting 
the various cantonments. The tax upon the passenger 
service has also been greatly increased by the movement 
of troops on orders from the War and Navy Departments. 
During July over 1,100,000 men were moved on such orders 
and an aggregate of about 6,455,558 troops had been moved 
for Government account between May 1 1917 and July 31 
1918. Of this number nearly 68% were carried between 
Jan. 1 and July 1 1918. 

““Store-door”’ delivery as adopted in New York and Phila- 
delphia and as it may be extended to other cities is dealt 
with in still another chapter in which the stimulant of higher 
demurrage rates in intensifying the use of freight cars is 
also discussed. Further mention of this is made in to-day’s 
issue of the ‘“‘Chronicle’’ under a separate head. The stand- 
ardization of freight cars and locomotives, by which about 
12 types of each will supersede the two or three thousand 
types formerly in use is also discussed in Mr. MecAdoo’s 
report. The expenditure of nearly a billion dollars for im- 
provements and betterments, financial advances to the rail- 
roads which aggregated $203,714,050 up to July 31, the 
economies made possible by a consolidation of the purchasing 
departments of the various railroads under the direction of 
the Division of Finance and Purchases, are also subjects 
dealt with at length in the report. With regard to the coal 


movement the report says: 

Just at present strenuous efforts are being made to speed up the move- 
ment of coal so as to preclude the recurrence of the distressing experience 
of last year. In both the production and transportation of coal 1917 was 
a record year. Including bituminous, lignite and anthractie the produc- 
tion was 650,000,000 tons. Of this some 11,563,056 cars, containing about 
558,000,000 tons, were transported by the railways. The balance was 
either consumed or converted into coke at the mines or near by. During 
the bad weather in January 1918, when the railroads were practicaily at 
a standstill, there was a reduction of 79,131 cars in the number of cars of 
coal loaded and moved as compared with the year 1917. Notwithstanding 
the continued bad weather in February 1918, the railroads got on their 
feet and increased over February 1918 31,250 carloads of coal. In March 
the increase was 46,613; in April, 73,408; in May, 84,998; in June, 88,840, 
and for the first four weeks of July, 113,198 cars. I¢ will be seen, theie- 
fore, that for the last six months the increase in coal! carried by the railways 
has been 437,976 cars of coal—equal to about 21,998,800 tons. 

One of the great advantages of Government control is that the trans- 
poctation facilities of the country can be concentrated upon the quick per- 
formance of an urgent duty. The energies of the Railroad Administra- 
tion are now being largely devoted to moving the coal mined as rapidly 
as the Fuel Administration can deliver it. 

Of late cars have frequently been supplied to the coal mines more rapidly 
than they have been able to load them and it is probable that adequate 
transportation for the fuel requirements of the nation will be available 
provided the coal production during the warm weather can be maintained 
at a point that wil! fully employ the cars requisitioned. The country has 
been led to believe that coal production is limited entirely by transportation 
and that any shortage is due to the railroads. This is erroneous. The 
maintenance of an adequate coal supply depends in the first instance upon 
production which in turn is restricted by shortages of labor and other 
causes aside from transportaiont. 

Under the caption ‘‘Results thus far secured’’ mention is 
made of the speed with which transcontinental movement 
of lumber for ships, aeroplanes and other Government re- 
quirements, not including those of the railroads, was made 
between January and July 1918. Altogether 177,000,000 
feet were shipped from the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic or 
intermediate points and, when speed was essential, delivery 
on the Eastern seaboard was made within 15 days after 
shipment. 

Mr. McAdoo’s view of the future is optimistic. He says 
that there is good ground for believing that substantial 
progress has been made “in accelerating the movement of 
traffic and employing the available equipment more inten- 
sively,’’ and that he is confident that the railroads will 
shortly be in a condition to meet any demands that may be 
made upon them if the needed motive power already ordered 
can be secured and the skilled labor necessary is not withdrawn 
from the railroads for military and other purposes. These, 


he says, are very serious phases of the railway problem. 








“STORE DOOR DELIVERY” AND INTENSIFIED USE 
OF FREIGHT CARS. 

The following on the subject of ‘‘store door delivery”’ is 
taken from the report of Director-General of Railroads 
MeAdoo dealing with the first seven months’ operation of 
the railroads: 
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On Jan. 1 1917 the railways of the United States owned about 2,400,000 
freight cars. Delay in loading and unloading these cars and their use 
by both shippers and consignees as warehouses has very seriously dimin- 
ished the carrying capacity of the roads. If each car makes one trip a 
month only and is loaded and unloaded so as to save one day a month of 
the time that it was formerly idle, the result would be equivalent to an 
addition of 80,000 cars to the aggregate equipment. 

Probably there is an unnecessary delay of more than one day a month 
in loading and unloading cars. To diminish this delay the free time 
hitherto allowed for loading and unloading has been shortened and a cumu- 
lative increase in the demurrage charge hitherto made for unnecessary use 
has been ordered, so as to free the rolling stock for transportation more 
promptly than formerly. As prompt unloading of cars upon their arrival 
at public terminals presupposes that congestion at the terminals shall be 
avoided, what is known as the ‘‘store door’’ system of freight delivery 
has been introduced in Philadelphia and New York and will probably be 
extended to other large cijies. In Philadelphia, through the co-operation 
between the carriers, the commercial bodies, and the truckmen, it was 
established on May 1 and has proved itself effective in clearing the stations 
for inbound package freight 24 hours earlier than usual. It has recently 
been inaugurated in New York, wnere the usual notice to consignees to 
come and get their freight is no longer given. In lieu thereof immediate 
delivery of the goods is made by drays, thus doing away with free time at 
terminals. A reasonable charge for this service is to be paid by the con- 
Signees to the drayage companies employed. 

If the plan shall vindicate the claims of its authors, the congestion of 
inbound freight, which has hitherto prevented the prompt unloading of 
cars, will be a thing of the past, and it is suggested that ultimately it may 
be possible to collect outgoing freight by the same trucks which deliver to 
stores and factories incoming freight hauled from the terminals. 


James S. Harlan, a member of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, who has been in charge of the installation of 
the system of ‘‘store door’ delivery of freight in New York, 
in a statement issued said in part: 


On every hand the plan is receiving cordial co-operation and approva' 
and rapid progress is being made in forming an organization. The public 
realizes the necessity of store door delivery as a war measure, and as one 
that must be taken to put the railroad facilities of this port in condition 
during the fall and winter to meet the extraordinary burdens that will 
fall on them. 

There seems to be an impression among receivers of freight that the store 
dorr delivery will not apply to carload traffic. This is an error. It is 
not our purpose to extend the craffic service to carload traffic received on 
public team tracks, but carload traffic received at freight piers will neces- 
sarily come under the store door service. 

The underlying purpose of this service is to keep the piers free at all times 
from freight accumulations. Manifestly this purpose cannot be accom- 
plished unless carload freight is included in the general store door service. 

In general that service will extend to all freight arriving at railroad piers 
on Manhattan Island south of Fifty-ninth Street. Some difficult questions 
have been suggested as to carload freight and it is my earnest desire to 
take a practical view of these matters, so as to produce the least possible 
disturbance to the receiving of freight. 


It is proper to state that the system has not yet been put 
in operation in New York. It was first scheduled to go 
into effect Aug. 15, but the date was later fixed as Sept. 1; 
a further postponement has been found necessary. 








TEUTONIC NATIONS AGAIN MOVE FOR PEACE—ASK 
ARMISTICE AND ACCEPT WILSON’S PRINCIPLES 
AS BASIS FOR DISCUSSION. 

As foreshadowed by the whole trend of recent develop- 
ments, Germany, Austria and Turkey, at the beginning of 
the week, joined in another effort to get their adversaries to 
consent to enter into peace negotiations. This time they 
united in an appeal to President Wilson to take steps toward 
bringing about a general armistice preparatory to peace 
negotiations, at the same time declaring their willingness to 
accept ‘‘as a basis of negotiations’ the peace principles 
anunciated by the President in his address to Congress on 
Jan. 8 last, and in subsequent addresses, especially his speech 
in New York on Sept. 27. 

To this appeal President Wilson, in a note to the German 
Government, has replied by asking for more definite infor- 
mation as to what the German Government means when 
it says it “accepts” the peace principles laid down by the 
President, and also asking in whose name the German 
Chancellor was speaking. As to an armistice, the President 
declines to suggest a cessation of hostilities to this coun- 
try’s associates in the war against the Central Powers ‘‘so 
long as the armies of those Powers are upon their soil.”’ 
“The good faith of any discussion would manifestly depend,”’ 
the President continued, ‘‘upon the consent of the Central 
Powers immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere 
from invaded territory.’’ Thus the President’s reply, with- 
out actually shutting the door to peace negotiations, throws 
upon Germany the burden of proving the sincerity of her 
profession by making in advance an important beginning 
toward undoing the wrong she has committed. 

A renewal of the Teutonic ‘“‘peace offensive’ had been 
expected, following the summary rejection of Austria’s 
invitation to a ‘‘non-binding”’ discussion of terms, especially 
in view of the collapse of Bulgaria, the destruction of the 
Turkish armies in Palestine, and the continued success of 
the Entente assaults on the West front. The first intima- 
tion of the new peace offer came on Oct. 5, when dispatches 
from Berne to the Havas Agency at Paris announced that 








——_— 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister at Stockholm had been 
charged to request the Swedish Government to transmit to 
President Wilson a proposal to conclude an immediate 
armistice ‘‘with him and his allies,’’ and to start without 
delay negotiations for peace. As forwarded by the Havas 
agency, the text of the Austrian proposal was as follows: 


The Austro-Hungarian monarchy, which has made only defensive 
warfare and has borne witness several times to its desire to put an end to 
the bloodshed and conclude an honorable peace, proposes by presentation 
to President Wilson to conclude immediately with him and his allies a 
general armistice on land, on $ea and in the air, and start without delay 
negotiations for peace. 


These negotiations will be based on the fourteen points in President 
Wilson’s message of Jan. 8 and the four points of his speech of Feb. 12 
(Feb. 11) 1918, and those equally of Sept. 27 1918. 

The same day’s dispatches clearly foreshadowed similar 
action by Germany and Turkey. On Oct. 6 Associated 
Press dispatches from Amsterdam announced that the newly 
appointed Imperial German Chancellor, Prince Max of 
Baden, had forwarded to President Wilson, through the 
Swiss Government, a note of similar import to the Austrian 
communication. 

The official text of the German note was delivered to 
President Wilson on Oct. 7 by the Charge d’Affaires ad 
interim of the Swiss Legation, and did not differ materially 
from the earlier versions carried in press cablegrams. It 
was accompanied by an explanatory letter from the Swiss 
Charge reading as follows: 

From the Charge d’Affaires, ad interim, of Switzerland, in charge of 
German interests in the United States: 

LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 6 1918. 
Department of German Interests. 

Mr. President.—I have the honor to transmit herewith, upon instruction 
from my Government, the original text of a communication from the 
German Government, received by this legation late this afternoon from the 
Swiss Foreign Office. 

An English translation of this communication is also enclosed. The 
German original text, however, is alone to be considered as authoritative. 

Please accept, Mr. President, the assurances of my highest consideration. 

F. OEDERLIN, 
Charge d’ Affaires, ad interim, of Switzerland, in Charge 
of German Interests in the United States. 

the note from Prince Max of Baden read: 


Mr. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, Washington. 
(Enclosure.) 


Translation of communication from the German Government to the 
President of the United States, as transmitted by the Charge d’ Affaires a. i. 
of Switzerland, on Oct. 6 1918. ; 

The German Government requests the President of the United States of 
America to take steps for the restoration of peace, to notify all belligerents 
of this request, and to invite them to delegate plenipotentiaries for the 
purpose of taking up negotiations. The German Government accepts, as 
a basis for the peace negotiations, the program laid down by the President 
of the United States in his message to Congress of Jan. 8 1918, and in his 
subsequent pronouncements, particularly in his address of Sept. 27 1918. 
In order to avoid further bloodshed, the German Government requests to 
bring about the immediate conclusion of a general armistice on land, on 
water, and in the air. 

MAX, PRINCE OF BADEN, 
Imperial Chancellor. 

The Turkish Government’s peace note was forwarded 
through the Spanish Government, and is said to have been 
similar in all essentials to the German and Austrian com- 
munications. 

Of the three communications received, President Wilson 
has chosen to make his preliminary reply to that from Ger- 
many, as the dominating Power in the Teutonic alliance. 
As in the ease of the Austrian proposals of Sept. 14, the 
President had the press versions of the German note before 
him some hours before the official text was delivered. From 
the nature of the communication, however, it was im- 
possible for him to make reply in the same curt fashion 
as in the previous instance, when his answer was announced 
within twenty-five minutes of the receipt of the official text 
of the Austrian note. The present note was not a general 
invitation dispatched to all the belligerents, but a request 
to President Wilson personally that he take up with the 
Entente powers the question of arranging peace. Before 
making a formal reply, therefore, it was important to con- 
sult the Governments of the other countries involved. 
Presumably this was done, but as a matter of fact, the com- 
munication which the President sent to Berlin through the 
Swiss Government was not a ‘reply’? to the German pro- 
posals, but merely a request for further information pre- 
liminary to making a reply. 

President Wilson’s note, which was very brief, consisted 
of only three points. In the first, he asked the Imperial 


Chancellor point blank what he meant when he said Ger- 
many accepted the principles laid down in the President’s 
speeches, and whether its object in entering into negotia- 
tions would be only to agree upon the practical details of 
their application. 
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As to the request for an armistice, the President “would 
not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the 
Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the Central Powers so long as 
the armies of those Powers are upon their soil.’”’ And to 
make this point even stronger, President Wilson added: 
“The good faith of any discussion would manifestly depend 
upon the consent of the Central Powers immediately to 
withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded territory.” 

The last point raised by the President is in many respects 
the most important, involving as it does the whole ques- 
tioti’ of who in Germany can be trusted to conclude an 
honorable and lasting peace. ‘‘ The President also feels,”’ 
the note recites, ‘“‘that he is justified in asking whether the 
Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted 
authorities of the Empire, who have so far conducted the 
war.” 

The President has all along insisted and nowhere more 
strongly than in his address of Sept. 27, that the rulers of 
Germany could not be trusted, and that no “bargained 
peace” could be made with them. Much significance, 
therefore, is attached to the President’s final query, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the speech of the new Ger- 
man Chancellor, outlining the proposed changes in the 
Government under the Emperor’s decree of Sept. 30, had 
already been published when the President’s reply was 
written. 

The full text of President Wilson’s note will be found in 
the item below. 








TEXT OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY TO GERMAN 
PEACE PLEA. 


The text of the communication in reply to the German 
peace note, handed on Oct. 8 to Frederick Oederlin, Charge 
d’Affaires ad interim of the Swiss Legation at Washington, 
was as follows: 


Sir. I have the honor to acknowledge on behalf of the President your 
note of Oct. 6, enclosing the communication from the German Government 
to the President; and { am instructed by the President to request you to 
make the following communication to the Imperial German Chancellor: 

Before making reply to the request of the Imeprial German Government, 
and in order that that reply shall be as candid and straightforward as the 
momentous intersts involved require, the President of the United States 
deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact meaning of the note of the 
Imperial Chancellor. Does the Imperial Chancellor mean that the im- 
perial German Government accepts the terms laid down by the President 
in his address to the Congress of the United States on the 8th of January 
last and in subsequent addresses and that its object in entering into dis- 
cussions would be only to agree upon the practica! details of their applica- 
tion? 

The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion of an 
armistice that he would not fee! at liberty to propose a cessation of arms 
te the Governments with which the Government of the United States is 
associated against the Central Powers so long as the armies of those Powers 
are upon their soil. The good faith of any discussion would manifestly 
depend upon the consent of the Central Powers immediately to withdraw 
their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the lin- 
periail Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities of the 
empire who have so far conducted the war. He deems the answer to these 
questions vital from every point of view. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my high consideration. 


ROBERT LANSING. 








KAISER’S PROCLAMATION TO ARMY AND 
ANNOUNCING OFFER OF PEACE. 


Emperor William on Oct. 6 issued a proclamation to the 
German army and navy in which, after announcing that 
the Macedonian front had crumbled, he declared that he 
had decided, in accord with his allies, to offer peace again to 
the enemy. The text of the proclamation read: 


For months past the enemy with enormous exertions and almost without 
pause in the fighting has stormed against your lines. In weeks of the 
struggle, often without repose, you have had to persevere and resist a 
numerically far superior enemy. ‘Therein lies the greatness of the task 
which has been set for you and which you are fulfilling. Troops of all the 
German States are doing their part and are heroically defending the Father- 
land on foreign soil. Hard is the task. 

My navy is holding its own against the united enemy naval forces and is 
unwaveringly supporting the army in its difficult struggie. 

The eyes of those at home rest with pride and admiration on the deeds 
of the army and navy. I express to you the thanks of myself and the 
Fatherland. 

The collapse of the Macedonian front has occurred in the midst of the 
hardest struggle. In accord with our allies I have resolved once more to 
offer peace to the enemy, but I will only extend my hand for an honorable 
peace. We owe that the heroes who have laid down their lives for the 
Fatherland, and we make that our duty to our children 

Whether arms will be lowered is still! a question. Until then we must 
not slacken. We must, as hitherto, exert ail our strength unweariiy to 
hold our ground against the onslaught of our enemies. 

The hour is grave but, trusting in your strength and in God's gracious 


help, we feel ourselves to be strong enough to defend our beloved Father- 
land. 


NAVY 


[Signed] WILHELM. 





ae 


TEXT OF THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S AD- 
DRESS TO THE REICHSTAG ON 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 

The full text of the address delivered before the Reichstag 
on Oct. 5 by Prince Maximilian of Baden, the new German 
Chancellor, was given as follows in Associated Press dis- 
patches sent by way of Copenhagen on Oct. 6: 

In accordance with the imperial decree of Sept. 30 the German Empire 
has undergone a basic alteration of its political leadership. 

As successor to Count Georg F. von Hertiing, whose services in behalf 
of the fatherland deserve the highest acknowledgment, I have been sum- 
moned by the Emperor to lead the new Government. 

In accordance with the Governmental method now introduced, I submit 
to the Reichstag, publicly and without delay, the principles upon which 
I propose to conduct the grave responsibilities of the office. 

These principles were firmly estabiished by the agreement of the federat- 
ed Governments and the leaders of the majority parties in this honorable 
House before I decided to assume the duties of Chancellor. They contain, 
therefore, not only my own confession of political faith, but that of an 
overwhelming portion of tie German peoples’ representatives, that is of 
the German nation, which has constituted the Reichstag on the basis of a 
general, equa! and secret franchise and according to their wili. Only the 
fact that I know the conviction and will of the majority of the people are 
back of me has given me strength to take upon myself the conduct of the 
emptre’s affairs in this hard and earnest time in which we are living. 

One man’s shoulders would be too weak to carry alone the tremendous 
responsibility which falis upon the Government at present. Only if the 
people take active part, in the broadest sense of the word, in deciding their 
destinies; in other words, if responsibility also extends to the majority 
of their freely elected political :eaders, can the leading statesman confi- 
dently assume his part of the responsibility in the service of folk and fathere 
land. 

My resolve to do this has been especially lightened for me by the fact that 
prominent leaders of the laboring class have found a way in the new Gov- 
ernment to the highest offices of the empire. I see therein a sure guarantee 
that the new Government will be supported by the firm confidence of the 
broad masses of the people, without whose true support the whole under- 
taking would be condemned to failure in advance. Hence, what I say 
to-day 1 say is not only in my own name and those of my official helpers, 
but in the name of the German people. 

The program of the majority parties upon which I take my stand con- 
tains, first, an acceptance of the answer of the former Imperial Govern- 
ment to Pope Benedict’s note of Aug. 1 1916, and an unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the Reichstag resolution of July 19, the same year. It further 
declares willingness to join a general league of nations based on the foun- 
dation of equal rights for all, both strong and weak. 

It considers this solution of the Belgian question to lie in the complete 
rehabilitation (wiederherstelling) of Belgium, particularly of its inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. An effort shall also be made to reach 
an understanding on the question of indemnity. 

The program will not permit the peace treaties hitherto concluded to be a 
hindrance to the conclusion of a general peace. 

Its particular aim is that popular representative bodies shall be formed 
immediately on a broad basis in the Baltic provinces, in Lithuania and Po- 
iand. We will promote the realization of necessary preliminary con- 
ditions therefor without delay by the introduction of civilian rule. Ali 
these lands shall regulate their constitutions and their relations with 
neighboring peoples without external interference. 

In the matter of international policies I have taken a clear stand through 
the manner in which the formation of the Government was brought about. 
Upon my motion leaders of the majority parties were summoned for direct 
advice. It was my conviction, gentlemen, that unity of imperial leader- 
ship should be assured not only through mere schismatic party allegiance 
by the different members of the Government. I considered almost still 
more important the unity of ideas. 

I proceeded from this viewpoint and have, in making my selections, laid 
greatest weight on the fact that the members of the new Imperial Govern- 
ment stand on a basis of a just peace of justice, regardless of the war situa- 
tion, and that they have openly declared this to be their standpoint at the 
time when we stood at the height of our military successes. 

I am convinced that the manner in which imperial leadership is now 
constituted with co-operation of the Reichstag is not something ephe- 
meral, and that when peace comes a Government cannot again be formed 
which does not find support in the Reichstag and does not draw its leaders 
therefrom . 

The war has conducted us beyond the oid multifarious and disrupted 
party life which made it so difficult to put into execution a uniform and 
decisive political wish. ‘The formation of a majority means the formation 
of a political will, and an indisputable result of the war has been that in 
Germany, for the first time, great parties have joined together in a firm, 
harmonious program and have thus come into position to determine for 
themselves the fate of the people. 

This thought wili never die. This development will never be retracted, 
and I trust that so long as Germany's fate is ringed about by dangers 
those sections of the people outside the majority parvies and whose repre- 
sentatives do not belong to the Government will put aside all that separates 
us and wil: give the Fatheriand what is the Fatherlaza’s. 

This development necessitates an alteration of our constitution’s provi- 
sions along the lines of the imperial decree of Sept. 30, which shall make it 
possible that those members of the Reichstag who entered the Government 
will retain their seats in the Reichstag. A bill to this end has been sub- 
mitted to the Federal States and will immediately be made the object 
of their consideratioa and decision. 

Gentlemen, let us remember the words spoken by the Emperor on Aug. 
4 1914, which I permitted myself to paraphrase last December at Karls- 
ruhe: ‘There are, in fact, parties, but they are all German parties.”’ 

Political developments in Prussia, the principal German Federal State, 
must proceed in the spirit of these words of the Emperor, and the messag 
of the King of Prussia promising the democratic franchise must be fulfille 
quickly and completely. I do not doubt also that those Federal State 
whicn still lag behind in the development of their constitutional! condition: 
will resolutely follow Prussia’s example. 

For the present, aS the example of all belligerent States demonstrates, 
the extraordinary powers which a condition of siege compels cannot be 
dispensed with, but close relations between the military and civilian author- 
ities must be established which will make it possible that in all not purely 
military questions, and hence especially as to censorship and right of assem- 
blage, the attitude of the civilian executive authorities shail make itself 
heard and that final decision shall be placed under the Chancellor's re- 
sponsibility. 

To this end the order of the Emperor will be sent to the military com- 
manders. With Sept. 30, the day of the decree, began a new epoch in 
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Germany’s internal history. The internal policy whose basic principles 
are therein laid down is of deciding importance on the question of peace 
or war. 

The striking force which the Government has in its strivings for peace 
depends on whether it has behina it the united, firm and unshakable will 
of the people. Only when our enemies feel that the German people stand 
united back of their chosen leaders—then only can words become deeds. 

At the peace negotiations the German Government will use its efforts 
to the end that the treaties shall contain provisions concerning the protec- 
tion of labor and insurance of laborers, which provisions shall oblige the 
treaty making States to institute in their respective lands within a pre- 
scribed time a minimum of similar, or at least equally, efficient institutions 
for the security of life and health as for the care of laborers in the case of 
iliness, accident or invalidism. 

Of direct importance are the conclusions which the Government in the 
brief span of its existence has been able to draw from the situation in whick 
iv finds itself and to apply practically to the situation. More than four 
years of bloodiest struggle against a world of numerically superior enemies 
are behind us, years full of the hardest battles and most painful sacrifices. 
Nevertheless, we are of strong heart and full of confident faith in our 
strength, resolved to bear still heavier sacrifices for our honor and freedom 
and for the happiness of our posterity, if it cannot be otherwise. 

We remember with deep and warm gratitude our brave troops, who under 
splendid leadership have accomplished almost superhuman deeds through- 
out the whole war and whose past deeds are a sure guarantee that the fate 
of us all will also in future be in good and dependable hands in their keeping. 
For months a continuous, terrible and murderous battle has been raging 
in the West. Thanks to the incomparable heroism of our army, which will 
live as an immortal, glorious page in the aistory of the German people for 
all times, the front is unbroken. 

This proud consciousness permits us to look to the future with confi- 
dence. But, just because we are inspired by this feeling and the convic- 
tion that it is also our duty to make certain that the bloody struggle be 
not protracted for a single day beyond the moment when a close of the 
war Seems possible to us which does not affect our honor, I have, therefore, 
not waited until to-day to take a step to further the idea of peace. 

Supported by the consent of ail duly authorized persons in the empire, 
and by consent of all our aliies acting in concert with us, I sent on the night 
of October 4-5, through the mediation of Switzerland, a note to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in which I requested him to take up the bringing 
about of peace and to communicate to this end with all the belligerent 
States. 

The note will reach Washington to-day or to-morrow. It is directed to 
the President of the United States because he, in his message to Congress 
January 8 1918, and in his later proclamations, particularly in his New 
York speech of September 27, proposed a program for a general peace 
wich we can accept as a basis for negotiations. 

I have taken this step not only for the salvation of Germany and its 
allies but of all humanity, which has been suffering for years through the 
war. 

I have taken it also because I believe the thoughts regarding the future 
well-being of the nation which were proclaimed by Mr. Wilson are in 
accord with the general ideas cherished by the new German Government 
and with it the overwhelming majority of our people. 

So far as I am personally concerned, in earlier speeches to other assem- 
blages my hearers will testify that the conception which | ho.d of a future 
peace has undergone no change since I was entrusted with the leadership 
of the empire's affairs. 

I see, hence, no distinction whatever between the national! and interna- 
tional mandates of duty in respect of peace. For me the deciding factor 
is soleiy that all participants shall with equal honesty acknowledge these 
mandates as binding and respect them as is the case with me and with 
the other members of our new Government. 

And so with an inner peace, which my clear conscience as a man and as 
a servant of the people gives me, and which rests at the same time upon 
firm faith in this great and true people, this people capable of every devo- 
tion, and upon their glorious armed power I await the outcome of the 
first aciion which I have taken as the leading statesman of the empire. 

Whatever this outcome may be 1 know it will find Germany firmly 
resolved and united either for an upright peace whicn rejects every selfish 
violation of the rights of others or for a closing of the struggle for life and 
death to which our people would be forced without our own fault if the 
answer to our note of the Powers opposed to us should be dictated by a 
will to destroy us. 

I do not despair over the thought that this second alternative may 
come. I hnow the greatness of the mighty powers yet possessed by our 
people and I know that the incontrovertible conviction that they were 
only fighting for our tife as a nation would double these powers. 

I hope, however, for the sake of all mankind, that the President of the 
United States will receive our offer as we mean it. ‘Lhen the door would 
be opened to a speedy, honorable peace of justice and reconciliation for 
us as well as for our opponents. 


The Imperial decree of Sept. 30, referred to in the Chan 
cellor’s opening paragraph, was contained in the Kaiser’s 
letter accepting the resignation of Count von Hertling, that 
part of the letter reading as follows: 


I desire that the German people shall co-operate more effectively than 
hitherto in deciding the fate fo the Fatherland. It is therefore my wiil that 
the men who have been borne up by the peop!e’s trust shall in a wide extent 
co-operate in the right and duties of government. I beg of you to terminate 
your work by concinuing to conduct the Government's business and pre- 
paring the way for measures decided by me until I have found a successor 
for you. 

The letter in full was given in our issue of last week, page 
1346. On the following day (Oct. 1) Vice-Chancellor von 
Payer called together the leaders of the Reichstag parties 
and outlined the plan for reorganizing the Ministry, which 
involved changes in certain articles in the constitution, also 
given in our last week’s issue. 

President Wilson’s speech of Jan. 8 1918 was given in full 
in our issue for Jan. 12, page 148. The address delivered 
at New York on Sept. 27 was printed in the “Chronicle’’ 
for Sept. 28, page 1238. 

According to an Amsterdam dispatch dated Oct. 6, the 
version of Chancellor Maximilian’s speech received here 
says that the Prince, in referring to the message of the King 
of Prussia in promising a democratic franchise, declared: 





I here unshakably adhere to the federative basis of the Empire as a 
Federal State whose individual members determine their internal consti- 
tutional life in complete independence—a right to which Alsace-Lorraine 
also has a full claim. 








BULGARIAN KING ABDICATES IN FAVOR OF HIS 
SON, FOLLOWING SURRENDER TO ENTENTE. 


The collapse of Bulgaria and the unconditional surrender 
to the Entente armies was quickly followed by the abdica- 
tion of King Ferdinand in favor of his son, who on Oct. 3 
mounted the throne under the name of Boris III. The 
new King in a manifesto to the people called attention to 
the fact that he was born in Bulgaria and belongs to the 
othodox faith. He promised to respect the constitution 
and called on the people to rally around the throne. King 
Ferdinand, in abdicating the throne, according to a dis- 


patch from Sofia, issued the following manifesto: 

By reason of a succession of circumstances which have occurred in my 
kingdom and which demand from each citizen such sacrifice, even te the 
surrendering of one’s self for the weilbeing of all, I desire to give as the first 
example the sacrifice of myself. 

Despite the sacred ties which for thirty-two years have bound me so 
firmly to this country, for whose prosperity and greatness I have given all 
my powers, I have decided to renounce the royal Bulgarian crown in favor 
of my eldest son, His Highness the Prince Royal Boris of Tirnovo. 

I call upon all faithfyvl subjects and true patriots to unite as one man 
about the throne of King Boris, to 1ift the country from its difficult situa- 
tion and to elevate new Bulgaria to the height to which it is predestined. 


The abdication of King Ferdinand was announced by 
Premier Malinoff at a crowded session of the Bulgarian 


Parliament, at which the Premier said: 

We know of the profound misery which has overwhelmed the country 
and we deplore it. We know the wrong was due largely to not receiving 
succor from our allies, but this is past and our duty now is to repair as far as 
possible the results of the national catastrophe. 


The Premier asked for a secret session of the Chamber 
to permit of the widest explanations regarding the armistice. 
He was opposed by the Socialists, but a secret meeting 
finally was voted. After a session lasting five hours, at 
which all the party leaders were heard, the Chamber, it is 
said, unanimously adopted the report on the conclusion of 
the armistice with the Entente Powers. 

Immediately following his abdication the former King 
Ferdinand left Bulgaria, and was reported as arriving at 
Vienna on Oct. 3. On his way through Budapest, accord- 
ing to press dispatches from Basel, Switzerland, the fallen 
monarch told the Bulgarian Consul there that he intended 
in the future to devote himself to his favorite pursuits, 
chiefly to botany. He denied playing a double game, and 
said he had always wished to remain faithful to his allies. 
Continuing he said: 

But unexpected circumstances which transformed the situation com- 
pelled my abdicatior and forced me to quit Bulgaria in the interests of the 
people. They were unwilling to continue the war and there was oppo- 


sition between them and me. Serious troubles broke out in Sofia. I was 
unwilling to be an obstacle to the general desire for peace, fo I left. 


Formal denial of statements made in the German press 
that the Bulgarian peace proposals were made without the 
consent of all sections of the people was made in King Fer- 
dinand’s speech before the Sobranje, according to the Bul- 
garian semi-official organ ‘‘Preporetz,’’ which is quoted in 
a Sofia dispatch. 

The first decree signed by the new King was one pro- 
viding for the demobilizing of the Bulgarian army. Semi- 
official advices from Sofia said that the Bulgarian press 
counted on the Entente nations not to betray their ele- 
vated principles of international justice and to take into ac- 
count Bulgaria’s territorial claims when peace is nego- 
tiated. 











GERMANY’S CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
ISTS TAKEN INTO MINISTRY. 
On Monday (Oct. 7) the German Chancellor appeared 
before the Reichstag and made his first public address since 
‘assuming office, outlining his policies and formally announ- 
cing the new peace offer. We give the address in full in 
another column of to-day’s issue. The Chancellor gave first 
place in his address to what he described as “‘a basic altera- 
tion’”’ of the political leadership of the German Empire. “‘In 
accordance with the Imperial decree of Sept. 30,’ he began, 
“the German Empire has undergone a basic alteration of its 
political leadership.” After eulogizing former Chancellor 
von Hertling, Prince Maximilian continued: 

In accordance with the governmental method now introduced, I submit to 
the Reichstag publicly and without delay, the princip!es upon which I pre- 
pose to conduct the grave responsibilities of the office. 

hese principles were firmly established by the agreement of the fed- 


erated Governments and the leaders of the majority parties in this honorable 
House before I decided to assume the duties of Chancellor. They contain, 
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overwhelming portion of the German peoples’ representatives, that is, of 
the German nation, which has constituted the Reichstag on the basis of 4 
general, equal and secret franchise, and according to their will. Only the 
fact that I know the conviction and will of the majority of the people are 
back of me has given me strength to take upon myself conduct of the Em- 
pire’s affairs in this hard and earnest time in which we are living. 

Further on in his address the Chancellor expressed confi- 
dence that the change thus instituted would prove perma- 
nent, saying: 

I am convinced that the manner in which Imperial leadership is now con- 
stituted, with co-operation of the Reichstag, is not something ephemeral, 
and that when peace comes a Government cannot again be formed which 
does not find support in the Reichstag and does not draw its leaders 
therefrom. 

The Chancellor also promised that the Prussian franchise 
reform would be fulfilled quickly and that those Federal 
States that still lag behind in thier constitutional develop- 
ment will rapidly follow Prussia’s example. ‘‘With Sept. 30” 
(the date of the Emperor’s decree), the Chancellor declared, 
‘“‘began a new epoch in Germany’s internal history.” 

The new policy thus initiated is interpreted as being 
closely connected with the Teutonic peace offensive. Both 
President Wilson and the Entente Governments have re- 
peatedly announced that they would not make peace with 
the German Government as formerly constituted, but would 
only deal with the representatives of the German people. 
Hence, in order to get a hearing for their new peace propo- 
sals,it was necessary to set up a form of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. It is pointed out, however, that the changes so 
far announced, while a step in the direction of parliamentar- 
ization, are not only not complete, but are to a large degree 
vitiated by being handed down from above. What the 
Emperor has ‘‘granted’”’ the Emperor can also take away, 
and this is not the first time in German history that the peo- 
ple have been promised a truly representative government. 

In line with the changes thus promised by the aew Chan- 
cellor, the reorganized Ministry contains, according to press 
cables, two Socialists; Herr Bauer, Socialist member of the 
Reichstag, has been named Secretary of State for the newly 
organized Imperial Labor Office, and Dr. Edward David, 
Socialist leader in the Reichstag, has been appointed Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Mathias Erzberger, the Cen- 
trist leader, has been appointed Secretary of State without 
portfolio. Dr. Solf, German Colonial Secretary, has been 
appointed Imperial Foreign Secretary, but will continue dur- 
ing the war to act also as Colonial Secretary. 

It was also announced in Amsterdam dispatches on Oct. 6 
that the next issue of the ‘‘Imperial Law Gazette’? would 
contain a decree by the Kaiser dated Oct. 4, addressed to the 
Imperial Chancellor, and reading: 

On your proposal I decree that the social and politica! affairs of the 
Empire, which heretofore have pertained to the Imperial Economic Min- 
istry, shall henceforth be dealt with by a special central authority, under 
the name of the Imperia! Labor Minister, under dircet control of the Im- 
perial Chancellor. You will have to provide for the allocation of work for 
the officials requisite in virtue of this decree. 

The Berlin newspaper “Germania,’”’ organ of the Centrist 
Party, as quoted in an Amsterdam dispatch on Oct. 8, said 
that the inner Cabinet of Prince Maximilian of Baden is 
composed of Friedrich von Payer, the Vice-Chancellor; 
Adolf Grober, the Centrist leader; Mathias Erzberger, 
another Centrist chief; Philipp Schiedemann, Socialist, and 
Herr Friedberg, Vice-President of the Prussian State Minis- 
try. The Cologne ‘‘Volkzeitung”’ says that Karl Trimborn, 
Centrist, has been appointed Minister of the Interior. 

A further concession to labor and Socialist sentiment 
is contained in a passage of the Chancellor’s speech, referred 
to above, in which the promise is held out that at the final 
peace conference the German Government will use its efforts 
to see that the treaties shall contain provisions concerning 
the protection of labor, social insurance, &c. The passage 
in question reads: 


At the peace negotiations the German Government will use its efforts 
to the end that the treaties shall contain provisions concerning the pro- 
tection of labor and insurance of laborers, which provisions shall oblige 
the treaty-making States to institute in their respective lands within a 
prescribed time a minimum of similar, or at least equally efficient, institu- 
tions for the security of life and health, as for the care of laborers in the 
case of illness, accident or invalidism. 





A dispatch from Amsterdam to the Exchange Telegraph 
Co. at London on Oct. 8 reported that the German Govern- 
ment intends to grant pardons to a number of politicians 
imprisoned since the war began, and that a general amnesty 
to political prisoners was under consideration. Among 
those soon to be liberated, the dispatch said, are Dr. Karl 
Liebknecht and Deputy Wilhelm Dittmann, both leaders 
of the Independent, or minority, Socialists, imprisoned on 
charges of high treason. 
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AUSTRIAN EXPLANATION OF PEACE MOVE AS A 
LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PREVIOUS 
SIMILAR MOVEMENTS. 


A detailed explanation of the steps leading up to the peace 
offer of the Central Powers was given in an article published 
in the Vienna newspapers and credited to ‘‘well-informed 
circles.”’ The article claims that the peace offer was not 
forced by military necessity, but was a logical development 
of peace plans. As quoted in Associated Press dispatches 
from Amsterdam on Oct. 7 it reads as follows: 


lt is first to be emphasized that this step by Austria-Hungary, Turkey and 
Germany is not to be regarded as a decision taken suddenly under the stress 
of military events. it constitutes rather, in the history of our peace policy, 
the last link in the chain of logical and continual evolution, regard being 
paid at the same time to the latest internal political! developments in Ger- 
many. 

As is known, the point of departure of our peace policy was Baron Burian’s 
note of December, 1916. The step then taken was of a very vague charac- 
ter. The conditions were not described, but only indicated in broad out- 
lines. 

In the course of the development the conditions have become cry: tallized. 
During February, March and April expressions regarding a general and just 
peace without annexalions or compensation came into currency. 

Subsequently, the idea of establishing an international court of arbitra- 
tion and a reduction of armament was discussed, and, further, the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the seas was proclaimed, and, finally, the principle was 
set forth that economic wars and economic oppression after the war must be 
prevented. Out of these guiding principles has arisen the present program. 

All these points, it will be recalled, were accepted by Count Czernin (for- 
mer Austrian Foreign Minister), in speeches and interviews, as a suitable 
basis for peace negotiations, and finally received the approval also of the 
German Reichstag, so that uniformity in the conception of the allies (Teu- 
tonic) thereby found expression. 

Then followed the peace note of Pope Benedict, whose proposals and 
tundamental ideas were accepted by us as forming an acceptable basis. 
Only President Wilson, in his note of Jan. 8 1918, in his fourteen points, 
made proposals and proclaimed principies which substantially accorded 
with the program of the Central Powers. 

Count Czernin and Count von Hertling described President Wilson’s 
proposals, apart from a reserve regarding certain points, as a suitable basis 
for peace. ‘The Austro-Hungarian delegations and the German Reichstag 
have described their attitude toward these proposals in a similar manner. 
It shouid be noted, also, that it was always President Wilson who occupied 
himse!f with a concrete peace program, while the Eatente adhered to its 
intentions of conquest. ‘Then came baron Burian’s last proposal, for a 
preliminary discussion by the belligerent Powers. 

The proposal was rejected by President Wilson, not, however, with the 
intention of cutting off peace discussions, bécause in his speech of Sept. 27 
he again reverted to it and in an objective manner set forth the necessity 
of a just peace—a peace that would not be onesided, but just to both sides, 
and thus fuifill the principie of high justice to ali. 

At this moment of the proclamation of this principle of equal justice for 
ali pariies it became clear that it was possible in this manner to come near 
to attaining peace, because the principle of the elimination of any one-sided 
preference provides for the solution of a group of difficult questions. 

in the consideration of the further circumstance that, owing to the inter- 
nal political change in Germany, certain difficuities were cleared out of the 
way, it became clear that a uniform decision of the Central Powers regard- 
ing peace could be affected. On this day of the new German Government's 
entering office, we are in a position to undertake a step which reaches as 
far back as the beginning of 1917. 

This step was not born of the events of the moment, but continualiy had 
won its way through in the course of a natura! deveiopment. 

In the circumstances we expect our step will lead to rapprochement and 
discusion. At the same time in expressing this hope we do not know how 
the Entente and President Wilson will view this step. li is, however, po- 
litically justified on the ground alone that President Wilson represents sole 
power and is not politically bound to the Entente. 

In a formal manner it is also pointed out that our step is not to be inter- 
preted as a request for mediation. ‘Thisis out of the question, as only a neu- 
tral could act as mediator. We approach President Wilsoa because the 
points formulated by him represent a basis on which we could negotiate. 

Our step will assuredly be regarded generally as one of great historic mo- 
ment. In the note it is expressed with full clearness tnat the much calum- 
niated Central Powers are pursuing no imperialistic policy, and, moreover, 
their conditions are in full accord with their program of defense. 

Should our proposa: not be accepted, then our opponents will have to 
undertake full responsibility. The note is presented separately because the 
allies (Teutonic) are represented in America by protecting States—we by 
Sweden, Germany by Switzerland. 

The note at this moment has already been handed to the American Minis- 
ters at Stockholm and Berne. 

[The Burian note of December, 1916, referred to in this ‘‘elucidation’’ was 
that in which the Austro-Hungarian Government, conjointly with Ger- 
many, Turkey and Buigaria, addressed the Entente nations through the 
neutral Powers, offering to negotiate for peace on terms which were not 
stated.] 








TERMS OF BULGARIAN ARMISTICE. 

A dispatch received at Amsterdam on Oct. 7 from Sofia, 
quotes the Bulgarian semi-official newspaper ‘‘Preporetz’’ as 
giving the following as the term: of the armistice entered into 
between Bulgaria and the Entente countries: 

The evacuation of the territories occupied by Bulgaria in 1916 which 
belonged to Serbia or Greece. 

Re-establishment of Bulgarian rule in the portion of former Bulgarian 
territory occupied by troops of the Entente, for instance Strumnitza. 

Demobilization of the Bulgarian army, except three divisions of in- 
fantry and four regiments of cavalry. 

Consignment to the Allied army of the arms, munitions and war mater- 
ials of the demobilized troops. 

Capitulation by the Bulgarian units stationed westward of Uskub when 
the armistice is signed, the troops to remain guarded by the Entente until 
further orders. 

Departure within a month of German and Austro-Hungarian troops, 
military agencies, diplomatic and consular representatives and persons of 
those nationalities. 
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The Turks were not mentioned in the armistice, according 
to the dispatch. 

In accordance with the terms of the armistice, Bulgaria on 
Oct. 7, according to a Sofia dispatch to the Berlin “‘Tage- 
blatt,’”’ notified the Powers with which she had been allied 
that they must quit Bulgarian territory within a month. 
Most of the Austrians have left Bulgaria, the dispatch added, 
and the Germans are leaving. 





AUSTRIA PREPARED TO MAKE HEAVY SACRIFICES 
TO OBTAIN PEACE. 


That Austria, at least, is prepared to go a long way toward 
satisfying the demands of the Entente in order to bring about 
peace is indicated in recent dispatches from that country. 
Count Tiza, the former Premier of Hungary, speaking at the 
reform congress at Budapest, according to Amsterdam dis- 
patches on Oct. 7, is quoted by the Berlin ‘“‘Vossische Zei- 
tung”’ correspondent at the Hungarian capital as saying that 
autonomy, so far as possible, would be granted to the various 
nationalities living in Hungary, that Austrian territory occu- 
pied by Italy would go to Italy, and that parts of Galicia 
would be annexed by new Poland. Count Tiza is reported 
by the correspondent to have said: 

Bulgaria’s treachery and the situation on the Western front led us to 
decide, together with Germany, to undertake these peace steps. We have 
sent a note to President Wilson announcing our acceptance of his fourteen 
points. We will try, so far as possible, to grant autonomy to nationalities 
living in Hungary. Austrian territory won by Italy shall fall to Italy and 
parts of Galicia shall fall to new Poland. 

Vienna advices on Oct. 9 reported that in opening the Aus- 
trian Chamber of Deputies Baron von Hussarek, the Aus- 
trian Premier, announced officially that a peaced note had 
been sent to President Wilson and said: 

In a measure the note accepts the basis for negotiations indicated by an 
important personality in the adverse camp. It is evidence that the Central 
Powers are disposed to adopt a course leading to a pacific end. 

But I cannot deny that this basis requires in many details a modification 
of the political ideas which thus far have directed public opinion. Never- 
theless, I hope this assembly will approve of the new step leading to an 
epoch in which the great peoples of the worid will decide their own future. 

A response not taking into account our disposition would show a will to 
destroy us, and would meet from the Central Powers inflexible resolutions. 


A Zurich dispatch dated Oct. 9, interesting because it had 
passed the Austrian censor, quoted the Vienna ‘Arbiter 
Zeitung,’’ commenting on the peace situation, as saying: 

We must have peace. It can and must be obtained. No price is too 
high. Let us pay their price, whatever it may be. We must be prepared 
to make the sacrifice involved to get peace. We must renounce our politi- 
cal and economic ambitions. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKS RECOGNIZED BY UNITED STATES 
AS NATION AND BELLIGERENT. 


Following similar action by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan, the United States Government has extended 
formal recognition to the Czecho-Slovak people as a nation 
and to the Czecho-Slovak National Council as a de facto 
belligerent Government. In addition, the United States de- 
elares its willingness to enter into formal relations with the 
de facto Government thus recognized. A statement issued 
by the State Department on Sept. 3 read as follows: 


The Czecho-Slovak peoples having taken up arms against the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, and having placed organized armies in the field 
which are wacing war against those empires under officers of their own na- 
tionality and in accordance with the rules and practices of civilized nations; 
and 

The Czecho-Slovaks having, in prosecution of their independent purposes 
in the present war, confided supreme political authority to the Czecho- 
Slovak National Council, 

The Government of the United States recognizes that a state of belliger- 
ency exists between the Czecho-Slovaks thus orgainzed and the German and 
Austro-Hungerian Empires. 

It also recognizes the Czecho-Slovak National Council as a de facto bel- 
ligerent Government, clothed with proper authority to direct the military 
and political affairs of the Czecho-Slovaks. 

The Government of the United States further delares that it is prepared 
to enter formally into relations with the de facto Government thus recog- 
nized for the purpose of prosecuting the war against the common enemy, 
the Empires of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 


On Sept. 3 Secretary Lansing received Professor Masaryk, 
President of the Czecho-Slovak National Council, and for- 
mally conveyed to him the fact that the American Govern- 
ment had taken this important action. Professor Masaryk 
subsequently issued this statement: 

Mr. Lansing handed me the declaration to-day at 12 o'clock; I read it and 
thanked him very heartily, as indeed I value the American recognition of 
our army, the National Council, and nation very highly. Mr. Lansing’s 
explanation confirmed what I have read myself in the wording of his declar- 
ation. 

The American recognition differs from the French and British in that 
these recognize the right to our independence directly, whereas Mr. Lans- 
ing’s wording recognizes in the first place our army and the National Coun- 
cil. But speaking of the Czecho-Slovaks, the declaration denotes our whole 
nation. The British text recognizes our National Council as the present 


trustee of the future Government; the United States recognizes our Council 
directly as the de facto Government. 

The United States lays stress on the belligerency and they emphasize the 
organization of our nation shown first in mobilizing armies and second in 





confiding all political affairs to the leading authority of the National 
Council. In accordance with the humanitarian principles of the American 
Constitution, the military practice of our armies, (this applies especially to 
our army in Russia) is acknowledged. 

I once more would express my satisfaction and thanks to the United 
States Government and the President for their recognition of our national 
cause. I, of course, know that we also owe a good deal to the American 
public opinion and its representatives. 


Secretary Lansing had previously (on May 29 and again 
on June 28) expressed the sympathy of the United States 
with ‘“‘the nationalistic aspirations’ of the Czecho-Slovaks 


and Jugo-Slavs, the statement issued on May 29 reading: 

The Secretary of State desires to announce that the proceedings of the 
Congress of Oppressed Races of Austria-Hungary, which was held in Rome 
in April, has been followed with great interest by the Government of the - 
United States, and that the nationalistic aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks 
and the Jugo-Slavs for freedom have the earnest sympathy of this Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Lansing’s statement of June 28 read: 

Since the issuance hy this Government on May 29 of the statement re- 
garding the nationalistic aspirations for freedom of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
Jugo-Slavs, German and Austrian officials and sympathizers have sought 
to misinterpret and distort its manifest interpretation. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding concerning the meaning of the statement, the 
Secretary of State has to-day further announced the position of the United 
States Government to be that al! branches of the Slav race should be com- 
pletely freed from German and Ausirian rule. 


The action now taken by our State Department is inter- 
preted as being the forerunner of more important steps to be 
taken later by the United States and the Allies to expand the 
present program for aiding the Czecho-Slovak forces now 
operating in Russia and Siberia. In our issue of Sept.7 
(on page 961) we referred to the statement of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government repudiating the action of the En- 
tente Governments in extending recognition to the Czecho- 
Slovaks. , 

The Czecho-Slovaks, including the eight million .Czechs 
under Austrian rule in Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia, and the three million Slovaks in the northern part 
of Hungary, have been the most bitter antagonists of the 
Austrian Government. An army composed partly of 
Czecho-Slovak regiments which went over to Russia and 
partly of Czechs and Slovaks living in Russia when the war 
broke out did brilliant fighting, it is said, in the Russian 
campaigns, and numbered at one time more than 100,000 
men. Considerable bodies of these troops subsequently 
made their way across Russia and, having reached Vladivos- 
tok, defeated the Bolshevist forces there. 








SPAIN AND GERMANY REACH AGREEMENT ON 
SHIPPING DISPUTE. 


London dispatches dated Sept. 24, quoting the San Sebas- 
tian correspondent of the London ‘‘Times,’’ reported that, 
through the personal intervention of Maria Christina, the 
Queen Mother, the Spanish Cabinet had accepted Germany’s 
compromise proposal, whereby the latter promised to give 
Spain seven interned German ships and to respect in future 
the Spanish flag when flown on vessels exclusively engaged in 
Spanish trade. This would seem to smooth over, for the 
time being, the crisis which had threatened to result in an 
open break between Spain and Germany over the question of 
submarine interference with Spanish commerce. As the 
result of the constant sinking of Spanish vessels, more than 
20% of Spain’s merchant tonnage had been destroyed and 
over a hundred lives sacrificed. The Spanish Government 
repeatedly protested to Berlin against these outrages, but 
without result. Finally the Spanish Government served 
notice on Germany that, while neutrality would still be main- , 
tained, Spain reserved the right to compensate herself, in 
case of further sinkings, by seizing and using German ships 
interned in Spanish harbors. This announcement was con- 
tained in press dispatches from Madrid on Aug. 21, which fur- 
ther stated that the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin had been 
instructed to inform the German Government of this decision. 
A statement issued after a meeting of the Spanish Cabinet 
at San Sebastian read as follows: 

In the course of the recent meetings held at Madrid the Government 
considered the internationa! situation. As a consequence of the submarine 
campaign more than 20% of our merchaat marine has been sunk, more 
than 100 Spanish sailors have perished, a considerable number of sailors 
have been wounded, and numbers have been shipwrecked and abandoned. 
Ships needed exclusively for Spanish use have been torpedoed without the 
slightest pretext, serious difficulties resulting to navigation. 

The Government has believed that it is unable, without failing in its 
essential obligations and without setting aside neutrality, to defer the 
adoption of measures necessary to guarantee Spanish maritime traffic and 
to protect Spanish crews and passengers. Consequently the Government 
has decided to address the Imperial German Covernment and declare that 
owing to reduction of tonnage to its extreme limit, it will be obliged, in 
case of new sinkings, to substitute therefor German vessels interned in 
Spanish ports. This measure does not imply the confiscation of the ships 
under definite title. It would be only a temporary solution until the es- 
tablishment of peace when Spanish claims also will be liquidated. ; 

Our Ambassador at Berlin has received instructions to bring this¥ de- 
cision to the notice of the German Government. The Spanish Government 
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does not doubt that the German Government will appreciate the circum - 
stances determining this resolution and will recognize that Spain, in holding 
to the neutrality she has practiced since the beginning of the war, has 


sacrificed many of her rights and legitimate conveniences when it has been 
possible without affecting the dignity of Spain and her national life. 

The decision of the Government to assure for itself sufficient tonnage, 
which is indispensable to its existence, does not affect its firm resolve to 


maintain strict neutrality. 

Further negotiations followed, with the result indicated 
above. Throughout the difficulties the Spanish Govern- 
ment has pursued an exceedingly cautious policy, making 
every effort, apparently, to avoid a break. In consequence 
there has been some very bitter comment in the Spanish press, 
and recent dispatches have indicated that anti-German sen- 
timent was spreading rapidly. The Spanish press has been 
sharply divided on the issues of the war, with a strong pro- 
German element. 

There are said to be 90 German ships in Spanish harbors, 
voluntarily interned since the beginning of the war. 





UNITED STATES AND PERU REACH AGREEMENT FOR 
USE OF GERMAN SHIPS INTERNED AT CALLAO. 


Dispatches from Lima on Sept. 5 reported that the Peru- 
vian Congress had approved an arrangement reached bet- 
ween the Peruvian and American Governments for the use 
of the German vessels interned at Callao. Ten German 
vessels which were interned at Callao were taken over by 
the military forces of Peru last June. They are said to in- 
clude six steamers and four sailing vessels, totaling more 
than 25,000 tons. Some of the steamers are large vessels 
with passenger accommodations, formerly plying between 
San Francisco and South American ports and German ports. 
When Peru broke off relations with Germany in Oct. 1917, 
the Peruvian Congress gave to the President authority to 
utilize the German ships if the national necessity demanded 
it. It is understood the present contract is entirely a busi- 
ness agreement and contains no political clauses. 





UNITED STATES TO ARBITRATE NICARAGUA- 
HONDURAS BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

Washington dispatches on August 29 reported that 
Nicaragua and Honduras had averted their threatened 
armed clash over a long-standing boundary dispute by 
agreeing, at the request of the United States, to withdraw 
all troops from their borders and submit the controversy 
to the United States through their Ministers in Washington. 
A decision by the King of Spain who had been asked to ar- 
bitrate failed to satisfy Nicaragua, and several weeks ago 
Nicaraguan troops were sent to the border to enforce claims 
to territory involved. The understanding at Washington, 
it is said, is that discovery of gold along one of the border 
rivers is chiefly responsible for the controversy. 








CHILI SEIZESGERMAN SHIPS TO PREVENT FURTHER 
DAMAGE BY CREWS. 


Following the attempt made on Sept. 3 by the crews of 
German vessels interned in Chili to wreck the machinery 
of their ships, the Chilean Government on Sept. 26 formally 
ordered the naval authorities to occupy with armed forces 
all the interned German ships in Chilean harbors. The 
vessels had been closely watched to prevent further damage, 
and according to press dispatches there had been much 
agitation in Chilean political circles as to whether or not 
the Government should seize the German steamers. 

Since shortly after the beginning of the war, it is said, 
Chile has been negotiating with Germany for the use of the 
steamers. Germany agreed to give Chile three ships, but 
on Sept. 13 it was reported that the Chilean Government 
had broken off negotiations concerning the rental of the 
interned vessels. An Associated Press dispatch from San- 
tiago on Sept. 5 reported: 

The attempt of German crews to destroy their interned ships in Chilean 
harbors on Tuesday night has caused a sensation and a wave of indignation 
has swept through Chile. The plot to destroy the ships apparently was 
carefully planned, as crews in three different ports acted simultaneously, 
using dynamite to destroy the machinery of their vessels. 

The German steamers interned in Chilean ports number thirty-two, 
while the total number of sailing vessels is fifty-seven. ‘The tonnage of 
the steamers and sailing vessels aggregate 230,000. 

Seven of the steamers were damaged. Four were anchored in the harbor 
of Corral, where there is a ssrong German element; one was at the Port of 
Valparaiso, and two, the Karnak, of 7,044 tons gross, and the Thessalia, 


of 6,047 tons gross, were lying off Antofagasta, one of the chief nitrate 
ports of Chile. 

The Government immediately took active measures to prevent depreda- 
tions ordering troops aboard the interned ships to maintain order. Rear 
Admiral Gomez, Director-General of the Chilean ports, instructed the 
Captains at all ports where German vessels are interned to guard the ships 
with the strictest vigilance. 

Further action by the Government has been temporarily blocked as a 
result of the resignation of the Ministry on Tuesday. The matter is now 


Shares. 





— | 


resting until a new Cabinet has been formed. Feeling among the Chilean 
people against the German outrage is running high, and this sentiment is 
reflected in the editorial columns of the leading newspapers. 








ITEMS ABOUT BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES, ETC. 

Only one share of bank stock was sold at auction this 
week, and no sales were made at the Stock Exchange. No 
trust company stocks were sold. 
BANK—New York. Low. 
1 First National Bank of N. Y--- 900 


High. 
900 


Close. 
900 


Last previous sale. 
May 1916— 982 





With this issue of the ‘“‘Chronicle,’”’ we are forwarding te 
our subscribers a copy of our ““American Bankers’ Cc nven- 
tion Supplement,’’ our annual report of the war convention 
held by the American Bankers’ Association at Chicago 
Sept. 23-28. The addresses and, proceedings of this war 
convention were notable for the striking unity of view and 
purpose that our Government should be supported to the 
last dollar and man and backed to the limit by all available 
resources which the financial institutions control and influ- 
ence. This annual record of the largest gathering of bank- 
ers held in the world is presented to our readers after careful 
revision and editing, attractively printed in color. Every 
American should note with pride the growth and expansion 
of the banking business in our country, and the stronger 
financial standing and increased inportance of the banking 
investment firms, proof of which is visually furnished in 
the many display announcements advertised in this year’s 
book. In fact, the leading foreign banking organizations are 
represented in its advertising pages, and like our domestie 
banks they have published striking half-tone illustrations 
to add to the interest of their display cards. 





The National City Bank of New York will shortly estab- 
lish an agency at Vladisvostok, Russia, for the purpose of 
continuing the Russian business of that institution during 
the suspension of its Petrograd branch which has been 
closed for some time owing to the political chaos in that 
country. The capital and resources of the bank, however, 
are said to be intact. 

entiidiininls 

The Central Union Trust Company of New York has 
joined the group of banks and bankers which owns the 
Mercantile Bank of The Americas. This group now in- 
cludes Brown Brothers & Company, J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco and Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans. At a meeting, held on Oct. 10, 
James N. Wallace, President of the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York, was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Mercantile Bank of The Americas. The 
capital and surplus of the bank has been increased to $4,- 
900,000. 

‘coithliaiaiea 

The Merchants’ National Bank of this city, founded 115 
years ago, exhibited several old documents of great his- 
torical interest at the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in Chicago Sept. 23 to 28. The 
great interest displayed by the bankers attending the con- 
vention has prompted the bank to issue a folder with illustra- 
tions taken from the original ledgers of the Merchants’ 
Bank in 1803 to show the accounts of the two illustrious 
rivals, Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. The Mer- 
chants’ National Bank is the third oldest bank in New York. 
It was founded in 1803 during the first term of Thomas 
Jefferson, the third President of the United States. Its 
articles of association were drawn by Alexander Hamilton. 
The bank has been located on its present site at 42 Wall 
Street since its organization, and during all of that time has 
paid semi-annual dividends without interruption. 

The President of the institution is ex-United States Sena- 
tor Theodore E. Burton, the Vice-Presidents are Raymond 
E. Jones, Harry T. Hall and Frank L. Hilton. Owen E. 
Paynter is Cashier and Irving S. Gregory Asst. Cashier. 
The capital, surplus and undivided profits are now $4,- 
700,000. 





On Thursday of this week the Guaranty Trust Co. of this 
city announced the following appointments: Rowland B. 
Randolph, Trust Officer; St. George Brooke Tucker, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, and Austin L. Babcock and Albert Hopkins 
as Assistant Secretaries. 





Owing to the continued growth of its business and the 
need of a more central location, The Morris Plan Co., of 
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New York, will remove on Monday, Oct. 14, from 120 to 
261 Broadway, corner of Warran Street. While its Union 
Square and Bronx branches handle many of its small loans, 
a vast majority of the 85,000 New Yorkers who have bor- 
rowed nearly $12,000,000 on the Morris Plan within less 
than four years past, have visited its main office on the 
third floor of the Equitable Building. At its new address, 
facing the City Hall, the company’s 125 employees will 
ocepuy the entire second floor. It is stated that over 20% 
of Morris Plan borrowers in New York City are employees 
of the City, County, State or National Government. 





A pamphlet prepared by the Statistical Department of. 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of this city shows that certain 
individuals and corporations subject to substantial surtaxes 
excess-profits and war-profits taxes cannot afford to buy less 
than $30,000 of the Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. The 
values of these exemptions have been worked out in dollars 
and cents and in percentages in this pamphlet, which the 
institution has published to help along the loan. The 
pamphlet will be mailed to inquirers on application to the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 


_—e—— ; 
At a meeting of the directors of the Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co. of Providence on Oct. 8, Horatio A. Hunt was 
elected a director to fill a vacancy. 





The Naumkeag Trust Co. of Salem, Mass., announces 
the death of its President, Eugene J. Fabens, on Sept. 26. 


snails 

At a meeting of the directors of the Market Street Nationa 
Bank of Philadelphia on Sept. 9, Willis Fleisher was elected 
a director to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Gustavus W. Cook. 


ce owe 

Francis A. Lewis, a well-known lawyer and the County 
Fuel Administrator of Philadelphia, was recently elected 
President of the Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Co. 
of that city to succeed Emil Rosenberger, who has retired 
on account of failing health. Mr. Lewis is a director of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, the Philadelphia Com- 
pany for Guaranteeing Mortgages and the Philadelphia 
Contributionship. The Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Co. has a capital of $1,000,000 with surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $2,052,984 and trust funds amounting to 
$17,000,000. It was founded in 1876. 





The Industrial Finance Corporation announces the open- 
ing, on Oct. 3, of the Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank, under 
the Presidency of Fred A. Geier, President of the Cincinnat 
Milling Machine Co. and the management of J. Castle 
Ridgway. Its capital is $250,000, and the directorate com- 
prises representative bankers and other business men. Ten 
new Morris Plan companies have begun business this year— 
three in Texas, two each in Connecticut and Ohio, and one 
each in California, Michigan and Maine. The aggregate 
capital of these new companies is $875,000 and that of all 
the companies now operating in 104 cities is $12,459,000. 
From March 23 1910 to Sept. 30 1918 Morris Plan loans 
throughout the country numbered 545,500 and amounted 
to more than $79,000,000. In New York City alone, in less 
than four years, ended Sept. 30, the number was 84,286 and 
the amount $11,773,779. At the present time some 216,000 
persons, firms and corporations of small means are borrowing 
at the rate of $36,000,000 annually on the Morris Plan. 
In its first eleven months, ended Sept. 30, the Morris Plan 
Insurance Society issued over 17,000 policies, for about 
$2,375,000 of insurance. 





+ 

The announcement has been made that the directors of the 
National City Bank of Cleveland recently advanced C. A. 
Paine to the Chairmanship of the bank, in which capacity 
he will continue to act as its Chief Executive Officer, and 
named H. V. Shulters as President of the institution. The 
announcement was also made that the increase of capitaliza- 
tion from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 had been fully subscribed 
and would become effective Nov. 1 1918. Mr. Paine, who 
is now directing Cleveland’s drive for $113,000,000 of 
Liberty bonds, is one of the most experienced and best known 
bankers of the city. Previous to making his connection 
with the National City Bank in 1912, he was the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Superior Savings & Trust Co., and prior to that 
was Cashier of the Central National Bank. In the six 





years of his Presidency, the National City Bank, which is 
now in its seventy-fourth year, increased its capital stock 
fre™ 8250,000 to $2,000,000 and will have close to $3,000,00 


of capital and surplus. Its resources have increased from 
about two and one-half million dollars to over $14,000,000. 
Last March the bank bought the Garfield Building and 
plans to occupy the corner at Sixth St. and Euclid Ave. in 
about one year. It has been located in the Leader-New- 
Building since May 1913. Mr. Paine states that that 
increased business of the bank, as well as its anticipated 
future growth, especially in connection with its move to the 
new location on Euclid Ave., made it necessary to enlarge 
the organization, and it was with this end in view that 
Mr. Shulters was added to the bank’s staff of officers. Mr. 
Shulters since 1887 has been indentified with the natural 
gas interests of the Standard Oil Co. and since 1902 has been 
a director and the Secretary and Treasurer of the East Ohio 
Gas Co., the Standard Oil Co.’s largest natural gas sub- 
sidiary. He is a member of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Union Club, and is a director of the East Ohio Gas Co. 
the Connecting Gas Co. and the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Co. The date on which Mr. Shulters is to assume his active 
duties at the National City Bank has not been definitely 
announced, but the change, it is stated, will take place in 
the near future. 


ete 

Matthew Davison Sr., Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Union Trust & Savings Bank, of Flint, Mich., died 
on Sept. 29. Mr. Davison was a native of Ireland, but was 
brought to Michigan by his parents when an infant. Asa 
young man he opened a small store in Flint in which he pros- 
pered, retiring in 1883. He then engaged in real estate 
business for ten years. In 1893 Mr. Davison organized, 
with others, the Union Trust & Savings Bank, and was 
elected its Cashier the following year, a position he held 
until 1915 when he resigned on account of failing health, 
and was thereupon made Chairman of the Board. He was 
also one of the founders of the Citizens Commercial & Savings 
Bank of Flint and of the Alpena County Savings Bank of 
Alpena, Mich., and for twenty years was a director of the 
Genesee County Savings Bank of Flint. 

sanitaligicsiles 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, Raymond F. MeNally, heretofore 
a Vice-President of the bank, was elected a Vice-President 
and Cashier to sueceed J. A. Lewis, who, as noted in our 
issue of Sept. 21, has resigned in order to become a Vice- 
President of the Irving National Bank of this city. Mr. 
MeNally, who is prominent in banking circles throughout 
Missouri, went to St. Louis in 1916 to become a Vice- 
President of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. Prior to that 
time he was Cashier of the Citizens National Bank of Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. He joined the official staff of the National 
Bank of Commerce in February last. Mr. MeNally is a 
member of the Executive Council of the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association and Treasurer 
of the Missouri Bankers’ Association. 





An announcement was made this week by President John 
G. Lonsdale of the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
that as a bonus for 1918 every employee of the institution 
will receive one month’s salary, to be paid in three install, 
ments on Oct. 15, Nov. 15 and Dee. 15. This plan of dis- 
tribution, Mr. Lonsdale stated, was in lieu of the bank’s 
usual custom of paying the bonus or extra compensation 
in a lump sum at a later date. 


——__-@-—— 


Thomas Wright, a Vice-President of the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis, and prominent in financial circles in that 
city, died in St. Louis on Sept. 26 after a brief illness. Mr. 
Wright was born in New York and educated in the public 
schools of New York. After serving in the Civil War he 
went to St. Louis and in 1865 established the firm of T. 
Wright & Co., cigar manufacturers. Subsequently Mr. 
Wright retired from the firm. Among other interests, he 
was President of the Chemical Building Co. and the Thomas 


Wright Investment Co. He was seventy-eight years of age. 
+ 








In addition to the important changes in the personnel of 
the Dexter-Horton National Bank and the Dexter-Horton 
Trust & Savings Bank mentioned in these columns in our 
issue of Aug. 24, the following supplementary promotions 
have taken place in the official staff of the Dexter-Horton 
National Bank: R. H. MaeMichael and C. H. Dodd, 
Manager of the Bond Department and Manager of the 
Credit Department, respectively, have been appointed Vice- 
Presidents of the institution and B. W. Pettit, formerly 
Chief Teller, has been made an Assistant Cashier. Both 





Mr. MacMichael and Mr. Dodd will retain their present 
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term as President and two terms as a member of the board of 
directors) in the American Institute of Banking. He went 
to Seattle seven years ago from Pittsburgh, where he had 
charge of the Bond Department of the Mellon National 
Bank of that city. Mr. Dodd before going to Seattle was in 
the Credit Department of Armour & Co. for a number of 
years and was also a member of the board of the Stock Yards 
National Bank of East Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. Pettit 
entered the Dexter-Horton National Bank as a boy and for 
the past twenty years has been Paying Teller of the insti- 
tution. For a number of years he served as Manager of 
the Seattle Clearing House and at one time was President 
of the Seattle Chapter of the American Institute of Banking. 








ENGLISH FINANCIAL MARKETS—PER CABLE. 
The daily closing quotations for securities, &e., at London, 
as reported by cable, have been as follows the past week: 


London, Of.6. Od@d.7. Ga.8. 04.9. Gat.10. Od. i1. 

Week ending Oct. 11— Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Frt. 
ag Se d. 49% 49% 49% 49% 494 49% 
Consols, 24% per cents_..-_- Holiday 61% 61% 61% 61% 60% 
British, 5 per cents_......_- Holiday 95% 95% 95% 95% 96 
British, 4% per cents_..__-- Holiday100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
French Rentes (in Paris), fr. -.-- 62 62 62 62 62 
French War Loan(inParis) fr. .__- 88.40 88.40 88.45 88.45 mite fe 


The price of silver in New York on the same days has been: 
Silver in N. Y., per oz_-cts.101% 101% 101% 101% 101% 101% 








TRADE AND TRAFFIC MOVEMENTS. 

UNFILLED ORDERS OF STEEL CORPORATION .— 
The United States Steel Corporation on Thursday, Oct. 10, 
issued its regular monthly statement showing unfilled orders 
on the books of the subsidiary corporations as of Sept. 30 
1918 to the amount of 8,297,905 tons. This compares with 
8,759,042 tons on Aug. 31 last, a decrease of 461,137 tons. 
A year ago at this time the unfilled tonnage aggregated 
9,833,477 tons. 

In the following we give comparisons with 
months: 


the previous 





Tons.) Tons. | Tons. 

Sept. 30 1918__ 8,297,905,Dee. 31 1915_..7,805,220| Mar. 31 1913..-7,468.956 
Aug. 31 1918_. 8,759,042 Nov. 30 1915__.7,189,489)| Feb. 28 1913. _.7,.656,714 
July 31 1918_. 8,883,801 Oct. 31 1915__.6,165,45z| Jan. 31 1913_-.7,827,368 
June 30 1918_. 8,918,866 Sept. 30 1915___5,317.618 | Dec. 31 1912._.7,932,164 
May 31 1918-_- 6.287.624) Aus. 31 1915_..4,908,455| Nov. 30 1912__.7,852,883 
April 20 1918__ 741,882\ July 31 1915_..4,928,540|Oct. 31 1912.._7,594,381 
Mar. 311918-_- °. ‘058. 404|\June 30 1915___.4.678,196 | Sept. 30 1912_-__6,551,507 
Feb. 28 1918-- 9,258,453 | May 31 1915_..4,264,598| Aug. 31 1912...6,163,.375 
Jan. 31 1918__ 9,477,353) Apri! 30 1915__.4,162,244)| July 31 1912_._.5,957,073 
Dec. 31 1917__ 9,381,718|Mar. 31 1915_..4,255,749 | June 30 1912.__5,807,349 
Noy. 30 1917__ 8,897,106 Feb. 28 1915_..4,345,371|May 31 1912._-5,750,986 
Oct. 311917_._. 9,009.675\Jan. 31 1915__.4,248,571 | April 30 1912.__5,664,885 
Sept. 30 1917__ 9,833,477, Dec. 31 1914__.3,836,643 | Mar. 31 1912. _.5,304,841 
Aug. $1 1917__16,497.049| Nov 30 1914._.3,324,592| Feb. 29 1912._.5,454,201 
July 31 1917__10,844,164 Oct. 31 1914...3,461,097| Jan. 31 1912.__5,379,721 
June 30 1917__11,383.287 Sept 30 1914-. .% 787 667 | Dee. 31 19)1__.5,084,765 
May 31 1917__11 .886,591;Aug 31 1914._.4,213,331 | | Nov. 30 1911... 4,141,958 
Aprli 30 1917__12,183,083 July 31 1914- ae 158.589| Oct. 31 1911__.3,694,327 
Mar. 31 1917__11. 711,644\June 30 1914__.4,032,857 | Sept. 30 1911___3,611,315 
Feb. 28 1917_.11,576.697|/May 31 1914__-3.998.160 Aug. 31 1911__.3,695,985 
Jan. 31 1917._11,474, 054) April 30 1914_..4,277,068 | July 31 1911._.3,584,088 
- B81 1916..11,547,286 Mar 4i ‘914__.4,653,825| June 30 1911_.-3.361,087 
Nov. 30 1916_-11. 958,542\ Feb. 28 .914_...5,026,440;|May 31 1911_..3,113,154 
Oct. 31 1916..10,015.260\Jan. 31 ly¥i4_._4,613,680| April 30 1911_..3,218,790 
Sept. 30 1916__.9,522.584;Dec. 31 1913_-. “a 282,108 | Mar. 31 1911__.3,447,301 
Aug. 31 1916__.9.660.357 Nov 30 1913__.4,396, 347 | Feb. 28 1911_..3.400,543 
July 31 1916__.9.593,592 Oct. 31 1913_- 4.513.767 | Jan. 31 1911__-3,110,919 
June 30 1916__ 9,640,458 Sept 40 1913_- -5.003 .785 | Dec. 31 1910_--2,674,750 
May 31 1916._.9,937.798 Aug. 31 1913. .-5.223.468 | Nov. 30 1910__ 2,760,413 
April 30 1916__.9,829,55i\July 31 1913.._5,399,356|Oct. 31 1910__..2.871,949 
Mar. 31 1916__.9,331,001|June 30 1913___5,807,317| Sept. 30 1910__.3,158,106 
Feb. 29 1916_..8,568,966\|May 31 1913 --6,824'322| Aug. 31 1910. _.3,537.12% 
Jan. 31 1916___7,922.767/April 30 1913 __6,978,762| Julv 31 1910 97 30.931 








Commercial and Miscellaneous Tews 


Auction ‘Sales.—Among oiieis securities, the following 
not usually dealt in at the Stock Exchange were recently sold 
at auction in New York, Boston and Philadelphia: 

By Messrs. Adrian H. "Muller & Sons, New York: 











Shares. Stocks. Per cent.| Shares. Stocks. Per cent. 
1 First Nat. Bank of N. Y___.900 20 Cleveland Brass & Copper 
5 Unitel N. J. RR. & Canal___181 4 Mills, Inc., preferred_-__-_- 51 
2,850 Kensington Gold Mines (Me. +. 5 Public Securities, common... 1% 
NS See ee $33 lot 15 Cleveland Worsted Mills___.101%4 
1,000 Alaska United Gold Mining Bonds. 
(W. Va.), $5 each...... re | lot | $1, 000 Mo. Metals Corp. temp. 
180 Baling Tie Buckle_______._- 10-year s. f. 6s.......- $500 lot 
40 Pull-U-Out Sales_-.-..._--- $15 aa | 3,000 Kensington Gold Mines 
10 Cleveland Brass & Copper ee, a, Ee peacanc $10 lot 
Mills, Inc., common_..-_-_- 19% 4,000 Chicago Util. Ist A 5s, 1942) $366 
25 Public Securities, preferrei__ 20 300 Chic. Util. lst A5% serip_f lot 


Boston and Philadelphia Sales Postponed.—The auc- 
tion sales usually held weekly in Boston by Messrs. R. L. 
Day & 2 and Messrs. Millett, Roe & Hagen, and in Phila- 
delphia by Messrs. Barnes & Lofland, were postponed this 
week and will be discontinued until further notice as a 
measure of co-operation with the efforts of the public health 
authorities to abate the epidemic. 








National Banks.—The following information regarding 
national banks is from the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Treasury Department: 

APPLICATIONS FOR CHARTER. 


For organization of national banks: 
The Redmond National Bank, Redmond, Ore 





CHARTERS EXTENDED. 
The First National Bank of Milford, Il]. Charter extended until 
close of business on Oct. 7 1938. 
VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATIONS. 
The Fannin County National Bank of Bonham, Tex. Expiration 


of corporate existence. Succeeded by the Fannin County Bank 
OS ee rn ee $100,000 


Canadian Bank Clearings.—The clearings for the week 
ending Oct. 3 at Canadian cities, in comparison with the 
same week in 1917, show a decrease in the aggregate of 
0.9° 











Week ending October 3. 





Clearings at— 























Inc. or 
1918. 1917. Dec. 1916. 1915. 

Canada— $ $ % $ $ 
Montreal -.-.---- 91,763,240, 88,342,880 +3.9 80,382,552! 56,574,033 
Co 66,541,056, 63,589,986 +4.6 54,943,451; 39,376,420 
Winnipeg_-.---- 52.075,841| 65,079,747, —20.0 41,679,546 44,064,167 
Vancouver. .-.-..--. 12,480,670) 10,168,711. +22.7 7,772,016! 6,638 472 
SS 7,567, 600, 6,718,421 +12.6 5,957 ,867 4,509 ,669 
Quebec.......<. 4,100,000) 4,054,002. +1.1 4,351 699) 3,713,036 
|. ae 3, 829,032! 3,472,074 +10.3 2,620,951) 2,405,197 
Hamilton______- 5,886,276 5,377,860 +4+9.5 4,403,225) Hag th 
Ff. 2,324,478 1,759,788, +32.1 2,011,653, 1,597,329 
ee 7,367 ,477| 8,998,212, —18.1 4,638,954 3,510,663 
OS a 2,757,076) 2,454,116, +12.2 2,222,832 2'054,149 
es 1,857,806) 1,719,672, +8.0 1,607,541! 1,458,390 
Edmonton--_-_--- 3,540,374! 2,869,800 +23.4 2,222,275! 1,837,778 
BS oe ear ecco 4,824,632) 4,954,503, —2.6 3,203 ,948| 2,391,373 
Brandon _..---- 780,448) 786,601; —0.8 662,698 631,572 
Lethbridge _..-- 859,470) 1,198,790 —28.3 695,413 509 ,392 
Saskatoon ...... 1,932,997 2,438,788, —20.8 1,433,986 1,388,172 
Moose Jaw_---- 2,034,899) 1,641,760 +24.0 1,250,943 1,035,464 
Brantford -..--- 1,074,057; 1,027,881! +4.5 966,828 621,315 
Fort William-_---! 958,300 747,104 +28.2 584,054 531,072 
New Westminster, 589,562) 488,015, +20.7 358,436 332,616 
Medicine Hat-_-- 590,343 824,362, —28.4 566 433 466,708 
Peterborough ---| 771,119) 752,850 +24.3 617,941) 427,992 
Sherbrooke --.--- 1,041,686 647,601, +60.8 Sat 8 86‘<ee eum 
Kitchener _._.-- | 653,008 669,544. —2.5 Oe ar 

Total Canada_' 278,201,447! 280,783,008: —0.9 226,305,115’ 179,435,258 

DIVIDENDS. 


The following shows all the dividends announced for the 
future by large or important corporations. 
Dividends announced this week are printed in italics. 




















| Per | When Books Closed. 
Name of Company. | Cent. |Payable. Days Inclusive. 
Railroads (Steam). 

Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe, com. (quar.)} 1% |Dec. 2; Holders of rec. Oct. 3la 

Chicago & Western Indiana (quar.)---- 1% |Sept. 30!) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Cleve. Cin. Chic. & St. L.. pref. (quar.)-| 1% jOct. 21; Holders of rec. Oct. 1a 

Deiaware Lack. & West. (quar.)_.----- | 6 Oct. 21) Holders of rec. Oct. 52 

Georgia RR. & Banking (quar.)------- | 3  JlOct. 15] Oct. 2 to Oct. 14 

Great Northern (quar.).........------ | 1% |Nov. : Sept. 9 to Oct.10 

Joliet & Chicago (quar.).....---.------ | 1% |Oct. 7| Holders of rec. Sept. 27a 

t+tKansas City Southern, pref. (quar.)_-| 1 Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Minn. St. Paul& S.S.M.com. & pref-| 3% (Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 20a 

tNew York Central RR. 2 eee 1% |Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 78a 

Norfolk & Western, adj. pref. (quar. 21] 1 |Nov.19| Holders of rec. Oct. 3la 

Northern Pacific (quar.)-...--------- 1% |Nov. 1) Sept.26 to Oct. 25 

+Pere Marquette, prior preferred (quar.) -- 1144 |Nov. 1| Holders of rec. Oct. 15¢@ 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia, pref. oes] 1% |Nov. 30!) Holders of rec. Nov. 15 

Reading Company, common (quar.)-- $1 Nov. 14| Holders of rec. Oct. 25a 

RS ee SRR asl ee el EES | $1.75 |\Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Oct. 5a 

Street & Electric Railways. | 

Brooklyn City RR. (quar.)...-------- 25c. ‘Oct. 15) Oct. 3 to Oct. 15 

Carolina Power & Light, com. (quar.)--- \% !Nov. 1| Holders of rec. Oct. 15 

Cities Service, com. & pref. (monthly) - | 44 |Nov. 1| Holders of rec. Oct. 154 
Common (payable in common stock) - % |Nov. 1)! Holders of rec. Oct. 15a 

Duquesne Light, pref. (qu.) (No. 15)--| 1% |Nov. 1] Holders of rec. Oct. 1 

Georgia Ry. & Power, Ist pref. (quar.)-| 1% (Oct. 20| Holders of rec. Oct. 10a 

Havana Elec. Ry., Lt. & Pow.,com. & pf.| 3 i\Nov.15| Oct 26 to Nov.15 

Manchester Trac., Light & Power (qu.)-| 2 Oct. 15| Holders of rec. Oct. 1a 

Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt., pref. (quar.)-| 1% \Oct. 31) Holders of rec. Oct. 21a 

Monongahela Val. Tract., common (qu.) 314%4c¢.;Oct. 14) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Ottumwa Ry. & Light, pref. (quar.)-_-- 1% (Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 30 

Philadelphia Co., com. (qu.) — 148) -| 75c. |Oct. 31) Holders of rec. Oct. la 
6% preferred (quar. » Gio. 12)_....- $1.50 Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. la 

Philadelphia & Western Ry.. Prot, (qu.)| 62 pee \Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Public Service Corp. of N. i. (quar.)_--| jOct. 15) Holders of rec. Oct. 10a 

Republic Ry. & Light, pref. (quar.)----| 136 ‘Oct. 15| Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Scioto Valley Traction, common_----- {1 |Oct. 15) Holders of ree. Oct. 10 

United Rys. & Elec. (Balt. ),com. (qu.)-| 50c.\Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 28a 

Virginia Railway & Power, common_-_p $2.51% Oct. 21! Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

West Penn Power, preferred (quar.)-_---- | *13%4 |Nov. 1/*Holders of rec. Oct. 21 

Fark (Pa.) Rys., oral. (Guar .)....<--- | 14% |Oct. 31) Holders of rec. Oct. 21a 

Banks. 

City, National (Brooklyn) (quar.)----- | $1.75 Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Oct. la 

First Nattonal, Brooklyn (quar.)_.------ 2% |Oct. 7] Oct. 5 to Oct. 6 

Mechanics & Metals National (quar.).-!| 4 Oct. 15' Holders of rec. Oct. d5a 

Produce Exchange, New York._---.---- 4 Oct. 15; Holders of rec. Oct. 10 

Miscellaneous. | : 

Air Reduction, com. (quar.) (No. 6.) | $1 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
Com. (extra pay .in 2d L.L.414 % bds.)| 150e. Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
Preferred (Gua? .).. ..cccccccccceces | 1% \|Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Alliance Realty (quar.)_......-.---.-- 1% (Oct. 16 Holders of rec. Oct. 10 
Allis Chalmers Mfg., pref. (quar.)__._- | 1% \Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
Preferred (ace’t of accumulated divs.)} h% Oct. 15\ Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Am. Agricul. Chem.,com. (qu.) (No.28)| 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 26a 
Preferred (quar.) (No. 53)....-..--- 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 26a 

American Bank Note, com. (quar.)-_--_- 75¢c..Nov.15 Holders of rec. Nov. 1a 

Amer. Beet Sugar, com. (quar.)_.____- be \Oct. 31! Holders of rec. Oct. 11 

American Cigar, common (quar.)...__-- 14% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 154 

American Fork & Hoe, preferred__-____- 3% |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 5a 

Amer. Gas & El. pref. (quar. (No. 47). 1% |Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 18 

American Glue, convmon__...-.-------- *5 |Nov. 1 *Holders of rec. Oct. 26 
c "ommon(ertra, pay.in Lib.Loan bonds) | *i5 |Nov. 1 *Holders of rec. Oct. 26 

Amer. 160, 0008. (GUE) .cnccccecccess 1% \Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 154 
a a EO ee eae | 1 ‘Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 15 

Am. La France Fire Eng.,Inc.,com.(qu.)} 14 |Nov.15 Holders of rec. Nov. 9a 

Amer. Laundry Mach., common--_-__--_- | 1% |Dee. 5| Nov.26 to Dec. 5, 
PONE TONNE) oon cc dcccceevctsce 1% |Oct. 15, Oct. 6 to Oct. 15 

Amer. Light & Tract., com. (quar) ____| 2% |Nov. 1) Oct. 12 to Oct. 27 
Common (payable in common stock)-| [24% \Nov. 1; Oct. 12 to Oct. 27 
{eee 1% |Nov. 1) Oct. 12 to Oct. 27 

American Locomotive, preferred (quar.)| 1% |Oct. 21) Sept.17 to Oct. 15' 

American Navigation (quar.)......---- *15c.;\Oct. 20) *Holders of rec. Oct. 10 

American Rolling Mill, common (quar.) 50c. ‘Oct. 15; Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
Common (extra).........---..---- | 25¢.\Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
es eo eae 1% |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
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| { | ' 
Per | When Books Closed. | Per | When Books Closed. 
Name of Company. Cent. | Payable. Days Inclusive. Name of Company. Cent. | Payable. Days Inclusive. 
| 
Miscellaneous (Continued). — Miscellaneous (Concluded)— | | 

Amer. Seeding Mach., com. (quar.)_---| 1 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept.30a | Northern States Power, pref. (quar.)-.-; 134 |Oct. 21, Holders of rec. Sept. 30 
oo eee 134 Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept.30a | Nova Scotia Steel & Coal,Ltd.,ord.(qu.)| 1 |Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a- 

American Shipbuilding, com. (quar.)--| 1% Nov. 1, Holders of rec. Oct. 15a ES a eae 'Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
Com. (extra pay. in3%% L.L. bds.)-| 110 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a | Ohio Fuel Supply (quar.)_.....------- 62}4c Oct. 15| Holders of rec. Sept 30a 
ce each ee Te 01% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a | Oklahoma Natural Gas (quar.)_..------- 50c.\Oct. 21) Holders of rec. Oct. 9a 

Amer. Teleph. & Telegraph (quar.)_--.| 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 20a | Otis Elevator, common (quar.)-------- 1% jOct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 

Amer. Type Founders, com. (quar.)-_--- 1 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 10a by) a. eS er 14% jOct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 
ee te ee 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 10a | Pacific Coast Co., common (quar.)_.---- 1 ‘Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 23a 

American Wooien, common (quar.)_---, 1% Oct. 15 Sept.17 to Sept. 26 FOR SOIR CRE) xc nactrnnniawe | 1% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 23a 
EEOC SUED bowen evcsnncnan 1% Oct. 15 Sept.17 to Sept. 26 Second preferred (quar.).....---.---- - = Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 23a 

Anaconda Copper Mining (quar.)_-.---- $2  Nov.25 Holders of rec. Oct. 19a | Pacific Telep. & Teleg., pref. (quar.)_.| 1% jOct. 15, Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 

Arizona Commercial Mining (quar.).---| 50c.;Oct. 31  UHolders of rec. Oct. 19a | Packard Motor Car, common (quar.).....| *4 Oct. 31)*Holders of. rec. Oct. 15 

Asbestos Corp. of Can., Ltd., pref.(qu.) 14% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 1 Paige-Detroit Motor Car (monthly) ..----}| 20c. ‘Oct. 10 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 

Associated Oil (quar.)..........-.-.--- 14% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 302 | Penmans, Limited, com. (quar.)_..--- 1343 Nov. 15, Holders of rec. Nov. 5 

Atlas Powder, pref. (quar.)_......---- 1% |Nov. 1) Oct. 20 to Oct. 31 ie, 3 | a 1% ‘Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 21 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindier— Pennsylvania Salt Mfg...-....--.---- $1.25 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
First and second preferred (quar.) -_-- 1% Nov. 1, Holders of rec. Oct. 26a | Pierce-Arrow Motor Car, com. (quar.)_.| $1.25 Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 15a 

Barrett Co., preferred (quar.).....---- 13, Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 26a | Pittsb. Coal of Pa., com. (quar.)_....-- | 1% |Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 10a 

Bell Telephone of Canada (quar.)___--- $ Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a so UU, OF eae | 1% |Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 10a 

Bell Telephone of Penn. (quar.)_..---- 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 5a | Pittsb. Coal of N. J., pref. (quar.)_.-_- 1% Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 10a 

OM 20 Oct. 15 Sept.14 to Oct. 14 Pittsburgh Rolls Corp., common __-_--- 1 Jan 1 ec. 21 to Jan. 1 

Brill (J. G.) Co., preferred (quar.)__---- 1 Nov. 1; Oct. 24 to Oct. 31 Poole Engineering & Machine (quar.)--_- 1% \Oct. 14) Holders of rec. Oct. 8a 
Pref. (extra accourt accumulated divs.)-| h3 Nov. 1; Oct. 24 to Oct. 31 Prairie Oil & Gas (quar.)...........-- 3 \Oct. 31 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Brown Shoe, pref. (quar.)_.......-.-.-.- 13% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 2la ERE a 2 ‘Oct. 31) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Burns Bros., common (quar.) (No. 21)---| 2% |!Nov.15) Holders of rec. Nov. 1 Prairie Pipe Line (quar.)_........-.-- 5 Oct. 31. Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
Preferred (quar.) (No. 23).......-.-- 134 Noy. 1 Holders of ree. Oct. 19 Procter & Gamble, pref. (quar.).._---- 2 \Oct. 12. Sept.22 to Oct. 

Canada Cement, Ltd., com. (quar.)--- 1% Oet. 16 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 Pyrene Manufacturing (quar.) (No. 23)_-! 7 Nov. 1) Oct. 22 to Oct. 31 

Canadian Explosives, Lid., com. (quar.)- 1% Oct. 31 Holders of rec. Oct. 3a | Quaker Oats, common (quar.).......--. ct. 15, Holders of rec. Oct. la 
BO re eae ll Oct. 31 Holders of rec. Oct. 3a Common (Wpecial).....cces<<-scas 1 ct. 15; Holders of rec. Oct. 1a 
eS ee ae 13% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 3a PPORCOG. GEUSE) 6nccsncuccetn ects 1% boul 30 Holders of rec. Nov. la 

Carbon Steel, common 2} Gee 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 10 Reece Button-Hole Mach.(qu.)(No.130)| 30c. ;Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct 1 
_ See. See 3 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 10 Reece Folding Mach. (quar.) (No. 38)--| 10c. |Oct. 15; Holders of rec. Oct. 1 

Central Coal & Goke, common (quar.)- 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept.30a | Republic Iron & St., com.(qu.)(No. 8)--| 1% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 16a 
De UNE Dn. ceed ebeens 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept.30a | Russell Motor Car, pref. (quar.)_------ 1% |Nov. 1, Oct. 11 to Oct. 31 

Central Foundry, first preferred (quar.) 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | Shattuck-Arizona Copper (quar.).....- 25c. \Oct. 19, Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
Ordinary preferred (quar.)_...------ 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a Capital distribution (quar.)_......--| 25¢c.;Oct. 19 Holders of rec. Sept. « ¥ 

Central Ills. Public Service, pref. (quar.) 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | Smith (A. O.) Corp., pref. (qu.) (No. 8)- 134 |Nov.15 Holders of rec. Nov. 

Central Leather, common (quar.)------ 1% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 102 | Smith(Howard)Pap.Mills.Ltd.,pf.(qu.) | 1% Oct. 15, Holders of rec. Oct. 10 
er ee 2 Nov. 1, Holders of ree. Oct. 100 | Southern N. E. Telephone (quar.)-..---- | 1% \Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool (quar.)_------ | 1% Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a | Spring Valley Water (quar.)_-....---- 1 + |Sept.30 Sept.18 to Sept.30 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron (quar.)....------- | 2% Oct. 25) Oct. 16 to Oct. 25 Standard Motor Consiruction._..-.----- 2 Dec. 2, Holders of rec. Oct. 7 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., com. (quar.)- 1% Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 21 Steel Co. of Canada, com. oo: ) (No.7); 1% |Nov. 1, Holders of rec. Oct. 10 

Colorado Fuel & Iron, com. (quar.)----| 34 Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 5a Preferred (quar.) (No. 29)__.------- 1% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 10’ 
a, SS eee | 2 Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 5a | Steel Products Co., Ail con ) See 3 Oct. 20 Holders ot rec. Oct. 5a 

Colorado Power, common (quar.)_----- | 4% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept.30a | Superior Steel, common JS” = 1% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 154 

Commonwealth-Edison (quar.)-...---- 2 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a First and second preferred (quar.)_...| 2 Nov. 15) Holders of rec. Nov. 1a 

Commonwealth Gas & Elec. Cos., pf. (qu.)| 1% Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Oct. 1a | Swan & Finch Co___.___-.----------- | 2% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 1 

Consol. Interstate-Callahan Min. (qu.) 75e. Oct. 21 Holders of rec. Oct. 14a | Texas Pacific Coal & Oil (extra)__._.-- | § Oct. 30 Holders of rec. Oct. 194 

Consolidation Coal (quar.)...---------- 1% |Oct. 31) Holders of rec. Oct. 19a | Tonopah Mining of Nevada (quar.)_.-.| 15c. |Oct. 21!) Oct. 1 to Oct. 6 

Continental Motors Corp., com. (quar.)-- ‘; ig \Oct. 30 *Holders of rec. Oct. 21 Transue & Williams Steel Forg. (quar.).| $1.25,\Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Continental Motors Corp., pref. (quar.) 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. di Tuckett Tobacco, Ltd., pref. (quar.)_.-| 134 |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 

Corn Products Refining, pref. (quar.)_-. 134 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 7a | Union Natural Gas Corp. (quar.)_-.--- 4g |\Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

Cudahy Packing, preferred__..--------- *3144 |Nov. 1 *Holders of rec. Oct. 21 Union Oil of California (quar.)_...---- | 1% |Oct. 19, Oct. d9 to Oct. 20 

Delaware Lac. & West. Coal (quar.)-_. $1.25 |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. la Ne demenaaigl, ais Wiis aE a> PERI pare ee | Oct. 19; Oct. d9 to Oct. 20 

Dewolt Edison (quat.)......-c-nccs-- 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | United Alloy Steel Corp. (quar.)_.----- $1 Oct. 19 Holders of rec. Oct. 9a 

Detroit Iron & Steel, com. (quar.)_--- 25c.,Oct. 15 Oct. 6 to Oct. 15 United Cigar Stores, com. (qu.) (No. 24); 244 |Nov. 15; Holders of rec. Oct. 30a 
eS eee 17%c.\Oct. 15 Oct. 6 to Oct. 15 United Coal Corp., preferred (quar.)—_-_- | yy |Oct. 25 Oct. 16 to Oct. 25 

Distillers Securities Corp. (quar.)----- ¥% |Oct. 18 Holders of rec. Oct. 2a | United Drug first ‘pref. (quar.) (No. 11 1)| 87%c.\Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 15 
Se ae 1% Oct. 18 Holders of rec. Oct. 2a Second preferred (quar.)_-.--------- | 1% |Dec. 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 15 

Dominion Textile, Ltd., pref. (quar.)-_- 124 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 United Electric Securities, preferred_-_--_- | 3% |Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. lla 

duPont(E.I.)deNem.&C 0.,deb.stk.(qu.) 1% Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 10a | United Fruit (quar.) (Me. 17)......-.. 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 20a 

du Pont (E.i.)de Nem. Powd. ,com.(qu.) *14% Nov. 1 *Holders of rec. Oct. 19 United Gas Improvement (quar.)_-_--- $1 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
eee ea *1\4% Nov. 1 *Holders of rec. Oct. 19 United Paperboard, preferred (quar.)..| 144 |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 1a 

Fastern Steel, com. (quar.)..-.------- 2% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 1 ee gh a oe | *] O66. Bb saccvcieaesdvounneen 

Eastman Kodak, common (quar.).------ *214 \Jan. 22 *Holders of rec. Nov. 30 U.S. Industrial Alcohol, pref. (quar.)-| 134 jOct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
I asst vil *7\% Jan 2 *Holders of rec. Nov. 30 U.S. Rubber, Ist pref. (quar.)_..-----  s Oct. 31 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a 
ao. ES ee eet *1% Jan. 2 *Holders of rec. Nov. 30 U.S. Smelt.,Ref.&Mining,com. (quar.)-| $1.25'Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 4a 

Edison Elec. Ul., Boston (qu.) (No. 118) 3 Nov. 1 Holders of rec, Oct. 15 i. . >) i 87 %c Oct. 15, Holders of rec. Oct. 4a 

Etsenlohr (Otto) & Bros., Inc., com. (qu.).| *1 Nov. 15 *Holders of rec. Nov. 1 U.S. Steamship (bi-monthly) ---..---- 10¢c.;Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 18 

Electric Bond & Share, common (quar.)-- 2 Oct. 15 Holders of ree. Oct. 12 [Se SS ee ee 5c.|Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 18 
Preferred (quar.) (No. 54)...-.-<-<-< 1% Nov. 1. Holders of rec. Oct. 16 United Verde Extension Mining (quar. )) 50c.;Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 38 

Electrical Securities, preferred (quar.) -- 1% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 22a i aos oc eeuivee kas anenaen 25c.|Nov. 1| Holders of rec. Oct. 3a 

Electrical Utilities Corp.,pf.(qu.) (No. 34) 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 5 SS ee es ee eee 3 ,Oct. 31; Holders of rec. Oct. 15 

Elk Basin Petroleum (quar.)..-.-------- 124%3c Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15 | IR os A Ae 2 \Oct. 31 Holders of rec. Oct. 15 

Emerson-Brantingham Co., pref._----- 1% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 18a | Victor Talking Machine, com. (quar.)--| 5 jOct. 15) Oct. 1 to Oct. 5 

Eureka Pipe Line (quar.)...-...-.---- 5 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15 PINE (ONOE Do dice cccunevcnunese 1% (Oct. 15) Oct. 1 to Oct. 5 

Walerde Guar (UGE) 20 cone-cneceoccs 2% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 19 Va.-Carolina Chem.,com. (qu. ) (No. 45); 1 \Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, pref. (quar.) -- 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. la Preferred (quar.) (No. 92)_.------ 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 7a 

Fisher Body Corp., pref. (quar.)..------ 1% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Aug. 24a | Warner (Chas.) Co. of Del., com. (quar.)-| 1 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

General Electric (quar.)..........--.- 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 14a ten, > i ea ee 1% Oct. 24 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 

General Motors, common (quar.)--.---- 3 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 18a Western Power Corp., pref. (quar.)-.-- 1 jOct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a 
NS EEE LEE TEE at 14% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 18a Vestern States Gas & Elec., pref. (qu.)- 134 ‘Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 

Gillette Safety Razor (quar.)....------ $2 Nov. 30 Holders of rec. Nov. 1 Western Union Tel. (quar.) (No. 198)-| 1% ‘Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 20a 
| Ee EE Se te ee ee $1 Nov. 30, Holders of rec. Nov. 1 Westinghouse Air Brake (quar.)_._---- $1.75 ‘Oct. 31 Holders of ree. Oct. 10a 

Globe-Wernicke, pref. (quar.)_...----- 1% |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30 Westinghouse El. & Mfg., com. (quar.)-| 874c.\Oct. 31 Holders of rec. Oct. 4a 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co., common (quar.). 1 Nov. 15 Holders of rec. Nov. 54a Preferred (quar. ee oe Deets 87 4c. Oct. 15| Holders of rec. Oct. 4a 

Granby Cons. Min., Sm. & Pow. (quar.) 2% |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 18a | Wheeling Mould & Fdy.,com. (quar.)--| 1 {Nov. 1, Oct. 22 to Nov. 1 

Harbison-Walker Refract., pref. (quar.) 1344 Oct. 19 Holders of rec. Oct. 9a FE SS RE Ie i eS A a \Nov. 1; Oct. 22 to Nov. 1 

Holly Sugar Corp., pref. (quar.)_..---- 1% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15 Willys-Overland Co., common (quar.)_.| 25c. |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 21a 

Homestake Mining (monthly) (No. 530) 50c. Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 19a | Woolworth (F. W.) Co., common (quar.)-| 2 |Dec. 1) Holders of rec. Noy. 11a 

Howe Sound Co. (quar.)_.....------. 5c. Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 1 

Idaho Power? pref. quar.) (No. 8)------ 134 |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 194 * From unofficial sources. a Transfer books not closed for this dividend. » Less 

Indiana Pipe Line (quar.) ----~--------- $2 Nov.15 Holders of rec. Oct. 23 | British income tax. d Correction. e Payable in stock. f Payable in common 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. --.~.--~-- _-=->----- 5 Oct. 31 Holders of rec. Oct. 144 | gtoek. g Payablein scrip. h On account of accumulated dividends. 1 Payable in 

Inspiration Consol. Copper Co. (quar.) $2 Oct. 28 Holders of rec. Oct. 114 | Linerty Loan bonds. % Red Cross dividend. m Payable in U. 3. Liberty Loan 

Int. Agricultural Corp., pref. (quar.)--| 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 7a 4%% bonds. o Declared 7% payable in quarterly installments of 134% each on 

Inter. Button Hole Sewing Mach.,(qu.) 1 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 1 Nov. 1 1918, Feb. 1, May 1 and Aug. 1 1919, to holders of record on Oct. 15 

Int.Harvester(new company) ,com.(qu.) 1% Oct. 25 Holders of rec. Oct. 104 | 1918, Jan. 15 1919, April 151919 and July 15 1919, respectively. p Payable in 

International Nickel, preferred (quar.)---. 144 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 16 stock of Old Dominion Iron & Steel Corp. at rate of one share of Old Dominion 

International Paper, pref. (quar.)....-- 14 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 74) jJron & Steel Corp., par value $3, for each share of Virginia Ry. & Nav. common 

Jones Bros. Tea, Inc. a a te ag 50c. |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 1 stock. + Declared subject to the approval of Director-General of Railroads. 

Kayser (Julius) & Co., Ist & 2d pf. (qu.)) 1% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 214 | >The New York Stock Exchange has ruled that stock will not be quoted ex-dividend 

Kelly-Springfield Tire, com. (quar.)---., $1 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a | on this date and not until further notice. 

Kelsey Wheel, pref. (quar.) (No. 9)_---- 1% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 21 

a ae Ltd. (quar.) (No. 5)-- 25c. Dec. 16 Holders of rec. Dec. 2a — ee —e scoaeaesiaammamnmananeaasuaaassnceammnemmmmaimnmtaianaitita tiated 

reystone Telephone, preferred___.-..-.- $1.50, Nov. 1 *Holders of rec. Oct. 19 1 

Kress (8. H.) & Co., com. (quar.)--- -- 1 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 19a New York eiitie | House Bank Statement.—'T o-ce7 
ake of the Woods Milling, com. (quar.) 3 Dec. 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 23 5 yx se ) ) Tee 
Common (extra)_.......---.------_- 3 Dec. 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 23 | being a holiday the Clearing House issued the Ser W - y 

PP ng pgp ned ee 1% \Dec. 2 Holders of rec. Nov.23 | bank statement after the close of oe y ven riday is y oa 

Lindsay Light, common (quar.).-.------ 50c. Nov. 30| Holders of rec. Nov. 1 > r ) ys I weekly totals for 
Preferred (quar.)....-...-...-...... seitslee: 2s) uae ee. ev. | | poem. We give below th summary 0 ‘ 

Machadrews & Forbes, com. (quar.)... 24 Oct. 15| Holders of rec. Sept.30a | the week ending October 11: 

eferr: SRE. 2 ee 1 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a : — a <1 

Manufacturers’ Lt. & Ht., Pitts. (qu.)- Oct. 15) Holders of rec. ane _ CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERS, DAILY AVERAGE. 

Maple Leaf Milling,Ltd.,com. (quar.)-.. 2% |Oct. 18 Holders of rec. Oct. 3 Loans, discounts, investments, &c_--------- 4,688,552,000 $33,301,000 increase 
OO), a a ee Oct. 18 Holders of rec. Oct. 3 Cash in own vaults: Members F. R. Banks-a- 102,966,000 2,946,000 increase 
ow Sk 6p eee 1% Oct. 18 Holders of rec. Oct. 3 *Reserve in F. R. Bank of Member banks- - - - 520,157,000 10,273,000 decrease 

Massachusetts Gas Cos., com. (quar.).-| 1% Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15 | *Reserve in own vaults: State bks. & tr. cos.b- 10,425,000 138,000 decrease 

Massachusetts Lighting Cos., pf. (qu.)- 134 Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept 25a | *Res’ve in depositaries: State bks. & tr. cos__ 8,548,000 196,000 increase 

Mexican Telegraph (quar.).....------ i \Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 5a | c Net demand deposits_--....------------- 3,741,780,000 19,331,000 decrease 

Mtamt Copper Co. (quar.)...---------- |Nov. 15) Holders of rec. Nov. 1a | Net time deposits._....------------------- 151,039,000 1,109,000 decrease 

Michigan Drop Forge, com. (monthly) - - - t sel Nov. 1) Holders of rec. Oct. 15 7 RN 4 1 SE NS SRS SEEN 35,618 ,000 43,000 decrease 

Michigan Limestone & Chem., pf. (qu.)-| 4334 ¢/Oct. us Holders of rec. Sept. 30a Specie included in a and b, $59,604,000. c U.S. deposits deducted, $295,809,000. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance (quar.)------ $1.50 |Nov. Holders of rec. Oct. 15a CAs MR. so. oc weneneabinweacese $539,130,000 

Midwest Oil, pref. (quar.).....-.----- 2c. |Oct a0 Holders of rec. Oct. 1a I a te ee 43,841,030 

Le oe aot ee (quar.) (No. 16)_---- $1 |Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. 15a es 5 PRR EERE Ee 7,690,650 
ohaw ee $2 Nov. 1 Holders of rec. Oct. lla “ONY zr 

Montreal Telegraph (quar.).-.-------- 2 |{Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERS, ACTUAL CONDITION THIS DAY. 
RMD ccccecewevceccccssccecceces 4% jOct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | Loans, discounts, investments, &c__-------- $4,675,745,000 $29,635,000 decrease 

National Biscuit, com. (quar.) (No. 81) 1% |Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | Cash in own vaults: Members F. R. Banks.a- 108,004,000 —_—7,732,000 increase 

Nat. Cloak & Suit, com. (qu.) (No.7)--| 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 8a | *Reserve in F. R. Bank of member banks..-. 530,675,000 16,249,000 increase 

National Fuel Gas (quar.)....-------- 2% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | *Reserve in own vaults: State bks. & tr. cos.b 10,308 ,000 59,000 decrease 

National Oil, pref. (quar.)------------ 2 Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Oct. 1a] *Res’ve in depositaries: State bks. & tr. cos_- 9,820,000 1,107,000 increase 

National Paper & Type, com. (quar.)--. 2 Oct. 15) Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | c Net time deposits._......-..------------ 3,772,858,000 19,734,000 increase 
Preferred (quar.)..---.------------ 1% Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 30a | Net demand deposits.__.. .....-.--------- 147,969,000 egy 4 decrease 

Nevada-California Elec. Corp..------- 1% |Oct. 30 Holders of rec. Sept.30 | Circulation.....-.-.--------------------- 35,645 ,000 0,000 decrease 

New York Transit (quar.).----------- 4 (Oct. 15 Holders of rec. Sept. 21 Specie included in a and b, $60,796,000. c U.S. deposits deducted, $246,489,000. 

Nipissing Mines Co., Ltd. (quar.)------ 25c./Oct. 21, Oct. 1 to Oct. 17 SO Oe cae euenioeenie $550,803 ,000 
BER ceccccccccccesccenescccesecs 25c.\Oct. 21 Oct. 1 to Oct. 17 Oe pp nr ng a i i le ca A BOE APE ORE AP 51,564,750 

North Butte Mining (quar.) (No. 48)_-| 25c. Oct. 28, Holders of rec. Oct. lla TaN a i A i eae EAE ES ie ES HANES RAT 14'860,740 
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Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System.—Following is the weekly statement issued b, the Federal Reserve 


Board giving the principal items of the resources and liabilities of the Member Banks. 


tained in the statement were given in the weekly statement issued under date of Dec. 14 1917 and which 
“Chronicle” of Dee. 29 1917, page 2523. 


=MEN WING PRINCIPAL RESOURCE AND LIABILITY ITEMS OF MEMBER BANKS LOCATED IN CENTRAL RESERVE 
eer SHOMND OTHER SELECTED CITIES AS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS SEPTEMBER 27 1918. Vs 


Large withdrawals of Government deposits, accom 
States bonds and Treasury certificates are indicated 


leading cities. 


Definitions of the different items con- 


1s published in the 


iw by moderate increases in demand deposits, also liquidation in some volume of United 
y the Board’s consolidated weekly statement of condition on Sept. 27 of 741 member banks in 


The week saw net liquidation of 15.2 millions of U. 8. bonds other than circulation bonds, while Treasury certificates holdings declined 22.4 mil- 


lions. 


in the interior reporting uniformly small gains for the week. x 
crease again being due entirely to the reduction of the item at the New York banks. 
central reserve city banks reporting a slightly larger increase under this head. 


war obligations and loans secured by such obligations constituted 17.9%, as against 18.2% the week before. 


ratio declined from 20.1 to 


ing net withdrawals of 112.6 millions. N 
deposits decreased about 36 millions, mainly at the country banks. s 
11.6 millions, the decrease being confined, however, to the central reserve city banks. 


reserve cities. 


19.3% 


€ 
/O* 


This decline is due entirely to the reduction of over 45 millions in the certificates holdings of the Greater New York member banks. the banks 
Loans secured by United States war obligations likewise fell off 11.5 millions, this de- 
Other loans and investments show a gain of 32.9 million the 
Of the total loans and investments the combined share of United 


States 


For the central reserve city banks this 


During the week the Government withdraw 205.4 millions net from reporting depositary institutions, the banks in the central reserve cities r 
Net demand deposits show an aggregate gain of 65.1 millions, largely outside the central reserve cities. 


rt- 
ime 


Reserve balances with the Federal Reserve banks of all reporting banks declined 
Cash in vault fell off 9.6 millions, mainly outside the central 


For all reporting banks the ratio of investments to deposits increased from 125.9 to 127.6%, while for the central reserve city banks this ratio shows 


a rise from 117.5 to 119.2%. 


from 77.7 to 56.8 millions is noted 


1. Data for all reporting banke in each district. Two ciphers (00) omitted 


The ratio of combined reserve balances and cash to deposits of all reporting banks increased from 15 to 15.1%. 
the banks in the central reserve cities, owing to the reduction in their reserve balances this ratio declined from 16.4 to 16.3%. 
all reporting banks work out 83.4 millions, compared with 100.9 millions the week before. 


For 


t ““Excess reserves” of 
For the central reserve city banks a decrease of this item 



































Member Banks. | Boston. | New York Phitaded. |Cleneland. Richm'a. | Atlania.| Chicago. |s. Louts Minneap | Kan. City Dallas. |San Fran. Totas. 
—"- ' 
Number of reporting banks. _-} 42 103 52 85 77| 45 99 32 35 73 45; ° 53 741 
fe $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 7 $ $ 

U.S. bonds to secure circulat’n) 14,352,0 50 ,923,0 aw 42,272,0) 24,251,0) 14,790,0 18,574,0, 17,635,0; 6,369,0) 13,730,0} 17,929,0; 34,505,0 266,819,0 
Other U. 8S. bonds, including’ 

Liberty beets... .nc<nccsuc 11,326,0} 219,443,0' 26,431,0} 44,700,0| 25,987,0| 21,203,0 42,189,0; 13,103,0} 6,877,0} 12,523,0) 14,764,0; 26,056,0 464,602,0 
U.S. certifs. of indebtedness-_, 95,637 ,0) 680,999,0 76,249,0 111,266,0| 41,955,0 40,508,0| 167,077,0; 42,825,0| 24,211,0 46,928,0} 20,093,0 79,214,0; 1,426,962,0 

Total U. 8. securities__._-- '121,315,0,; 951,365,0 114,169,0 198,238,0, 92,193,0 76,501,0| 227,840,0! 73,563,0 37 ,457 ,0| 73,181,0| 52,786,0 139,775,0| 2,158,383,0 
Loans sec. by U.S. bonds, &e.| 41,629,0 204,244,0 45,796,0 36,715,0' 20,276,0 9,652,0 69,939,0 15,181,0 12,006,0 4,505.0} 5,314,0 9,379,0 474,637 ,0 
All other loans & investments_}|757 ,692,0 4,300,612,0 620,941,0 961,056,0 368,419,0 308,896,0' 1,450,912 ,0/376,778,0 286,528,0 461,391,0|185,217,0 542,480,0}10,620,922,0 
Reserve with Fed. Res. Bank.!| 65,159,0 628,734,0 65,596,0 76,371,0 32,485,0 27 ,046,0! 145,019,0| 33,400,0 21,819,0 51,710,0| 17,617,0 44,928,0| 1,209,884,0 
Celis 1 Veet. un ccntcsnccnsa 24,045,0 122,523,0 19,479,0 29,389,0 17,485,0 15,229,0; 56,398,0 12,254,0 8,412,0 15,312,0) 11,749,0 22,025,0 354,296,0 
Net demand deposits_......- 682,264,0 4,450,844 ,0|628,748,0'739,310,0/313,515,0 219,300,0,1,083,174,0;256,369,0 199,327,0 383,867 ,0;153,865,0 407,222,0| 9,517,805,0 
Tee GONE. dc cc ctaeve nex 96 ,069,0, 263,664 ,0) 16,391,0 238,258,0| 53,441,0 91,774,0) 371,720,0) 73,334,0 44,757,0 62,532,0| 24,275,0 122,660,0) 1,458,875,0 
Government deposits_.....-- ' 42,709,0 212,234,0' 25,742,0 35,917,0' 10,920,0 8,180,0' 49,272,0 14,680,0 11,006,0 19,395,0 tk ae 434,588 ,0 

2. Mata for banks itn wach Cenrral Reserve city, banks in all other Reserve cities and other reporting banks. 
New York. Chicago. | St. Louts.| Total Centrai Res. Cittes.| Other Reserve Ctites. Country Banks. Total. 
Two ctphers (00) tied. 
Sept. 27. Sept. 20. | Sept.27.| Sept.27.| Sept. 27. | Sept. 20. | Sept. 27. | Sept. 20. | Sept.27.| Sept.20.| Sept. 27. Sept. 20. 
Number of reporting banks-_-- 70 70 42 14 126 126 450 450 165 165 741 741 
3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulat’n 36,729,0 36,679,0| 1,119,0) 10,535,0 48 ,383,0 48,387,0| 170,049,0} 170,573,0| 48,387,0| 48,620,0} 266,819,0 267 ,580,0 
Other U. 8. bonds, including 

Liberty bonds....__-.---- 198,021,0} 198,722,0} 15,248,0} 8,235,0| 221,504,0; 227,212,0; 198,808,0| 205,549,0| 44,290,0) 47,079,0| 464,602,0 479 ,840,0 
U.S. certifs. of indebtedness__| 645,125,0| 690,314,0| 90,183,0| 32,647,0| 767,955,0) 812,140,0) 566,044,0| 542,956,0} 92,963,0) 94,258,0)1,426,962,0) 1,449,354,0 

Total U. 8. securities__-.-.- 879,875,0| 925,715.0|106,550,0] 51,417,0}1,037,842,0|1,087,739,0| 934,901,0| 919,078,0)185,640,0/189,957,0/2,158,383,0| 2,196,774,0 
Loans sec. by U. 8. bonds, &c_| 185,945,0} 199,291,0) 52,206,0} 11,952,0; 250,103,0) 255,914,0) 199,214,0) 199,478,0|} 25,320,0| 30,703,0|) 474,637,0 486,095,0 
All other loans & investments-|3,959,676,0/3 ,949,669 ,0/895,326 ,0/273 ,422,0/5,128,424,0|5,094,380,0/ 4,658,768 ,0| 4,670,928 ,0|833,730,0|822,714,0/ 10620 922 ,0/ 10,588 ,022,0 
Reserve with Fed. Res. Bank_| 598,687,0; 615,371,0)102,168,0| 25,374,0| 726,.229,0| 744,883,0| 424,355,0) 415,415,0} 59,300,0) 61,183,0}1,209,884,0) 1,221,481,0 
eS eae ee 110,066,0} 111,638,0} 33,619,0} 6,093,0| 149,778,0) 151,466,0) 167,483,0| 174,569,0! 37,035,0| 37,910,0) 354,296,0 363 ,945,0 
Net demand deposits......-- 4,134,468 ,0)4,123,290,0|732,076,0| 188,823 ,0!5,055,367 ,0|5,038,414,0|3,773,240,0/3,725,819 ,0/689,198 ,0/688 ,359,0|9,517,805,0| 9,452,692,0 
Time deposits. _.........---- 210,334,0} 210,801,0)141,813,0) 54,210,0) 406,357,0) 406,895,0) 858,389,0; 868,770,0)194,129,0|219,165,0'1,458,875,0) 1,494,830,0 
Government deposits__...--- 192,866,0} 288,642,0) 30,803,0) 11,672,0| 235,341,0) 347,921,0) 171,790,0! 250,512,0| 27,457,0) 41,515,0| 434,588,0 639 ,948,0 
Ratio of combined reserve and 

cash to total net deposits— _-_ 16.2 16.3 17.1 15.6 16.3 16.4 14.1 * jee {eee 15.1 15.0 









































The Federal Reserve Banks.—Following is the weekly statement issued by the Federal Reserve Board on Oct. 5 


Substantial increases in the holdings of war paper, i. e., bills secured by Liberty bonds and Treasury certificates, more than offset by decreases of 
other discounts on hand, also further increases in Federal Reserve note circulation are indicated by the Federal Reserve Board’s weekly bank statement 


issued 


as at close of business on Oct. 4 1918. 


INVESTMENTS.—Holdings of war paper increased 34.4 millions, notwithstanding net liquidation of 17.8 millions at the New York bank. The 


largest increases under this head are shown for the Chicago and San Francisco bi 


anks. 


those at St. Louis and Kansas City reporting smaller figures under this head than the week before. 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Chicago reporting considerable additions to their holdings of this class of paper, of which a portion came from the portfolio 


of the New York bank. 


the U.S. Treasurer to secure Federal Reserve bank note circulation. 


DEPOSITS. 
and net deposits, 60.8 millions. 





Other discounts on hand fell off 42.8 millions, all the banks except 


Acceptances on hand went up 23.6 millions, Boston 


An increase of 6.4 millions in United States short-term securities represents in part 2% Treasury certificates deposited with 

Total earning assets show an increase for the week of 21.5 millions. 
Government deposits were 5.7 millions in excess of the total shown the week before. Members’ reserve deposits fell off 38.7 millions 
RESERVES.—The week saw a considerable flow through the Gold Settlement Fund of reserves from the interior to New York. 


There is also shown 
a gain of 4.6 millions in gold reserves and of 5.2 millions in total cash reserves. 


The banks’ reserve percentage declined slightly from 51.6 to 51.5%. 
NOTE CIRCULATION.—Federal Reserve Agents report a net addition of 89.2 millions to the total of Federal Reserve notes outstanding. 
banks show an increase for the week of 81.7 millions of 
bilities on Federal Reserve bank notes in circulation. 


The 


ederal Reserve notes in circulation besides an increase of 4.5 millions in their aggregate lia- 


CAPITAL.—Payment for Federal Reserve bank stock by newly admitted members, largely in the Cleveland and Chicago districts is mainly re- 
sponsible for an increase of $101,000 in the total paid-in capital shown in this week’s statement. 


The figures of the consolidated statement for the system as a whole are given in the following table, and in addition we 


present the results for each of the seven precedi 


Federal Reserve banks. 


e 1 weeks, together with those of the corresponding week of last year, thus 
furnishing a useful comparison. In the second table we show the resources and liabilities separately for each of the twelve 


The statement of Federal Reserve Agents’ Accounts (the third table following) gives details re- 


garding the transactions in Federal Reserve notes between the Comptroller and the Reserve Agents and between the latter 
and the Federal Reserve banks. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK.—The weekly statement issued by the bank sub-divides some certain items that are included, 


under a more general classification in the statement prepared at Washington. 


Thus, “ 


Other de 


ment deposits,’’ $92,617,103; ‘‘Non-member banks deposits,”’ $5,584,987; and ‘“‘Due to War Finance Corporation,’ $799,825. 


its, &c., as of Oct. 4, consisted of ‘‘Foreign Govern- 


CompineD Resources AND LIABILITIZS OF THD FeperRAL Reserve Banks at THe CLOse oF Business Oct. 4 1918 
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Oct. 4 1918. | Sept. 27 1918) Sept. 20 1918.| Sept. 13 1918.) Sept. 6 1918.|Aug. 30 1918.) Aug. 23 1918.|Aug. 16 1918.) Oct. 5 1917. 
RESOURCES. $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ 
Gold in vault and in transit___._.___- 373,255,000} 370,220,000) 367,660,000) 386,214,000} 383,228,000] 384,009,000) 385,072,000) 385,017,000'| 481,614,000 
Gold settlement fund—F. R. Board-.-| 419,665,000} 437,319,000] 459,997,000] 465,298,000] 496,531,000} 520,926,000] 553,060,000} 600,083,000|| 334,787,000 
Gold with foreign agencies_........-- 5,829,000 5,829,000 5,829,000 5,824,000 5,830,000 5,829,000 5,829,000 5,829,000)) 52,500,000 
Total gold held by banks_____._- 798,749,000} 813,368,000} 833,486,000} 857,341,000} 885,589,000} 910,764,000] 943,961,000] 990,929,000) 868,901,000 
Gold with Federal Reserve Agents-_---|1,181,485,000/1,161,731,000|1,145,950,000| 1,123, 132,000|1,087,760,000] 1,061,597,000|1,018,767,000|} 961,498,000|| 560,111,060 
Gold redemption fund__._......._._- 45,200,000| 45,714,000] 44,122,000 ,086,000} 43,634,000! 41,433,000} 40,323,000} 40,116,000 9,465,000 
Total gold reserves.............. 2,025,434,000}2,020,813 ,000/ 2,023,558 ,000] 2,024,559 ,000| 2,016,983 ,000|2,013,794,000|2,003,051,000/1,992,543,000!|1,438,477,000 
Legal tender notes, silver, &c_________ 51,937,000] 51,363,000} 52,481,000] 53,173,000} 53,511,000} 53,168,000} 52,215,000} 52,980,000 48,238,000 
eo, ee ee 2,077,371,000| 2,072,176 ,000|2,076,039,000)2,077,732 ,000|2,070,494,000/2,066,962,000|2,055,266,000|2,045,523,000)|1,486,715,000 
Bills discounted: Secured by Govern- 
ment war obligations.._........._- 1,255,956 000) 1,221,533,000/1,146,357,000 } 
I oe 449,077,000} 491,897,000, 513,789,000] / 1613 247 000/1,541,999,000|1,428,235,000/1,393,795,000|1,285,368,000}| 265,251,000 
Bills bought in open market_________- 311,990,000} 288,391,000} 250,032,000! 239,750,000) 233,741,000} 232,563,000! 236,526,000] 212,204,00)| 186,162,000 
Total bills on hand..........-.-- 2,017,023 ,000| 2,001,821 ,000}1,910, 178,000) 1,852.997,000} 1,775,740 ,000|1,660,798,000]1,630,321,000/1,497,572,000)| 451,413,000 
U.S. Government long-term securities _ 28,289,000) 28,545,000} 29,022,000) 29,563,000) 29,768,000} 30,350,000] 30,624,000} 31,497,000 55,727,000 
U.8. Government short-term securities 56,514,000) 50,098,000} 41,878,000} 33,777,000) 28,030,000) 25,772,000} 23,479,000 32,546,000 73,632,000 
All other earning assets__...._....-.- 202,000 : 84,000 81,000 75,000 67,000 62, 82,000 0 
Total earning assets__.-.......-- 2,102,028,000! 2,080,566 ,000)1,981,162,000}1,916,418,000/1,833,613,000|1,716,987,000] 1,684,486,000|1,561,697,000), 580,851,000 
Uncollected items (deduct from gross ° 
EN EY EN RE 704,046,000) 649,448,000] 654,843,000] 697,225,000) 642,377,000) 568,655,000] 601,983,000] 623,495,000) 232,993,000 
5% redemp. fund agst. F. R. bank notes 2,679,000 2,447,000 2,112,000 1,405,000 1,313,000 1,164,000 958,000 866,000) 500,000 
4ll other resources... .----ccecce 13,262,000} 12,858,000] 12,610,000} 13,013,000} 12,076,000| 11,787,000} 11.294,000 10,803,000) 574,000 
Total sesourees. .....--cccease- 4,899 386 .000'4.817,495.000!4.726.766.000!4.705 793.0091 4.559.872 .900'4.265.555.000'4.353.987.00014.242 324.000''2.301.633.000 





Includes amount formerly shown agaipst items due from or due to other Federal Reserve bunks net 
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Oct. 4 1918. | Sept. 27 1918.| Sept. 20 1918.| Sept. 13 1918.) Sept. 6 1918.|Aug. 30 1918.| Aug. 23 1918.| Aug. 16 1918.|| Oct. 5 1917. 











¢ ~ecnespaet 


3 $ 3 & $ $ $3 3s $ 

Gee PON Wis ok io wacacendnnus 73,903,000} 78,802,000) 78,689,000} 78,553.000} 78,359,000] 78,168,000! 77,750,000} 76,960,000 61,027,000 
ND te paid the rc ace! lag tthe k 1,134,000 1,134,000 1,134,000 1,134,000 1,134,000 1,134,000 1,134,000 1,134,000}} ---------- 
Government deposits.__._......__._- 197,359,000} 191,623,000} 169,141,000} 206,733,000! 197,325,000} 104,729,000! 173,027,000] 95,555,000 86,310,000 
Due to members—reserve account -_---_}1,496,815,000/1,535,490,000]1,524,528,000/1,469,603,000! 1,465, 102,000/1,478,639,000|1,459,480,000]1,464,011,000]/1,148,887,000 
Colieetion iteme....-.......2..5c.. 512,227,00°} 485,059,000} 490,265,000) 527,752,000} 461,640,000] 437,885,000] 450,947,000] 461,202,000|| 159,258,000 
@ther deposits, incl. for. Gov’t credits_| 103,907,000] 104,385,000} 100,173,000} 115,302,000] 119,960,000] 120,300,000} 112,597,000] 115,234,000 95,029,000 

Total gross deposits._.__.._____- 2,310,308 ,000/2,316,557,000}2,284,107,000/2,319,390,000|2,244,027,000/2,141,553,000/2,196,051,000] 2, 136,002 ,000}|1,489,484,000 
F. R. notes in actual circulation______ 2,431,004,000/2,349,326,000/2,295,031,000/2,245,429,000)2,180,679,000|2,092,708,000/2,032,837,000]1,985,419,000!| 740,916,000 
F. R. bank notes in circulation, netliab.| 40,305,000} 35,819,000} 33,208,000} 27,672,000} 23,964,000] 20,687,000] 16,864,000] 15,167,000 8,000,000 
All other liabilities. ................. 37,732,000} 35,857,000} 34,597,000} 33,615,000] 31,710,000! 31,305,000} 29,351,000} 27,702,000 2,206,000 


Ce, are 4,899,386, 000 4,817,495,000/4,726,766,000/4,705,793,000/ 4,559,873 ,000|4,365,555,000/4,353,987,000/4,242,384,000)/2,301,633,000 
Gold reserve against net deposit liab__ 49 59.2% 59.: 






































1% 48.8% 51.1% 52.9% 55.3% 57.9% 0 2% -2% 
Gold res. agst. F. R. notes in act. cire’n 50.5% 51.4% 51.9% 51.9% 51.9% 52.7% 52.1% 50.5% 76.8% 
Ratio of gold reserves to net deposit and 

Fd. Res. note liabilities combined__-_ 50.2% 50.3% 51.6% 52.4% 53.3% 55.3% 56.7% 57.0% 72.0% 
Ratio of total reserves to net deposit and 

Fed. Res. note liabilities combined __ 51.5% 51.6% 52.9% 53.7% 54.9% 56.4% 56.7% 58.5% 74.4% 
Ratio of gold reserves to F. R. notes in 

actual circulation, after setting aside 

35% against net deposit liabilities___ 62.3% 63.4% 65.6% 67 2% 69.6% 72.5% 73.7% FC.4G" | nxwccecene 

Distribution by Maturtties— 































































































$ $3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 
1-15 days bills discounted and bought -'1,358,365,000 1,323,052,000 1,245,724,000 1,172,359,000 1,159,716,000 1,047,516,000'1,006,967,000! 901,700,000|| 228,355,000 
1-15 days U.S. Govt. short-term secs-| | 9,153,000! ' 14,300,000) ” 13,161,000] ’ 7,182,000; 5,388,000; 4,945,000) ' 4,660,000] 17.235,000]) __.______ 
1-15 days municipal warrants________ 31,000 10,000 ON ea ee Bie Sr ee Re a oe 
16-30 days bills discounted and bought-| 175,342,000] 192,414,000] 194,084,000] 184,223,000) 144,517,000| 141,558,000) 169,570,000] 151,740,000|| 53,631,000 
16-30 days U.S. Govt. short-term secs_ 1,420,000 10,000 298,000 4,414,000 3,7 ,000) ENERO pee Rinninigen > baw aate eal. alan 
16-30 days municipal warrants........| ......._-- | 31,000 34.000 eB Peptiestns ecrgeeren Beastie gece Bie 
31-60 days bills discounted and bought-| 264,546,000} 302,709,000, 285,806,000] 294,595,000} 248,807,000. 219,928,000! 223,723,000] 231,550,000|| 104,004,000 
31-60 days U.S. Govt. short-term secs_| 4,841,000] 467,000 197,000 901,000] 1,046,000} 4,690,000 685, SURMOOR ....cccuks 
31-60 days municipal warrants...._.__ 9,000 9000 1,000 33,000 "000 41,000 41,000 56,000 7,000 
61-90 days bills discounted and bought| 193,457,000; 171,434,000] 171,718,000| 187,668,000} 207,398,000] 223,655,000] 216,473,000} 187,526,000]| 64,011,000 
61-90 days U.S. Govt. short-term secs_| 5,692,000 669.000 728,000} 1.716.000} © 1.527.000 793,000 771,000!  2,123'000]} __- 7 ___ f 

61-90 days municipal warrants_______- 11,000! 11,000 11,000 11,000 10,000 5,000 5,000 6,000 10,000 
Over 90 days bills dise’ted and bought_| 25,313,000! 12,212,000] 12,846,000] 14,152,000] 15,302,000} 28,141,000] 22,588,000] 25,056,000] 1,412,000 
Over 90 days U.S.Govt.short-term secs.| 35.408,000!  34,652,000| 27.494,000| 19.564.000] 16,347,000] 15,339,000] 13,365.000| — 8.830.000|| _......___ 
Over 90 days municipal warrants___._. 10,000 10,000} 10,000 16,000 16,000 21,000 16,000 20,000 62,000 

Federal Reserve Notes— } I 
Issued to the banks.........--------- 2,583,418,000'2,494,205,000|2,446,194,000|2,388.863,000)2,319,772,000|2,218,938,000)2,163,837,000|2,118,948,000), 797,630,000 
a ee a 152,414,000| 144,879,000] '151,163,000| "143,434,000| '139/0937000| 126,230,000! 131,000,000] 133,529,000 | 56,714,000 
Se er ee ae 2,431,004 ,000 2,349,326,000|2,295,031,000'2,245,429,000|2,180,679,000,2,092,708,000.2,032,837,000/1,985,419,000| 740,916,000 

Fed. Res. Notes (Agents Accounts)— | 
Received from the Comptroller-._.-_-- 3,364,480 ,000|3,286,140,000|3,229,400,000,3,153,080,000|3,057,280,000|2,995,480,000|2,940,240,000!2,895,020,000' 1,207,940,000 
Returned to the Comptroller ___-._-_- 550,217,000} 546,315,000] '542,126,000| 533,070,000] 520,568,000] 516,032,000] '497,152,000| 499,862,000) 204,280,000 
Amount chargeable to Agent______- 2,814,263,000'2,739,825,000 2,687,274 ,000|2,620,010,000|2,536,712,000,2,479,448,000'2,443,088,000|2,395,158,000 1,003,660,000 
In hands of Agent.....-..--........ 230,845,000| "245,620,000, '241,080,000} 231,165,000] 216,940,000] '260,510,000 | 279,251,000| '276,210,000) 206,030,000 
Issue to Federal Reserve banks - 2,583,418,000'2,494,205,000 2,446,194,000 2,388,845 ,000|2,319,772,000|2,218,938,000/2,163,837,000|2,118,948,000' || 797,630,000 

ow Secured— 4 } 

By gold eoln and certificates..-------- 208,239,000! 214,239,000! 217,240,000] 217,240,000] 219,240,000] 219,239,000! 220,239,000 neces! 269,911,000 
Be ERR BESS CES eS A ee Eee Le a Pee Oe ee) MER 
By eligible paper _____-------..---_- 1,401,933,000 1,332,474,000, 1,300, 244,000, 1,265,713,000]1,232,012,000,1,157,341,000/1,145,070,000|1,157,450,000| 237,519,000 
Gold redemption fund__------..---_- 113,060,000] | 73,363,000] ° 70,608,000] | 65,788,000 '690,000| " 61,708,000| ' 63,419,000] | 60,959,000, 28,657,000 
With Federal Reserve Board__--_--_- 860,186,000} 874,129,000] 858,102,000] 840,104,000] 806,830,000] 780,650,000] 735,109,000} 683,301,000 261,543,000 
Eee eee ae Te 2,583,418,000 2,494,205,000|2,446,194,000|2,388,845,000|2,319,772,000,2,218,938,000,2,163,837,000 2,118,948 ,000 | 797,630,000 
Eligible paper delivered to F. R. Agent_'1,942,433,000 1,699,364.000 1,864,987,000 1,797,546,000!1,719,854,000 1,613.814,000 1.573.109,000 1,463,844,000 248,912,000 





a Net amount due to other Federal Keserve banks 06 This item inciudes foreign Goverament credits ¢ Revised figures. 
WEEKLY STATEMENT of RESOURCES and LIABILITIES of £ACH of the 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS at CLOSE of BUSINESS Oct. 4 (918% 

































































Two ciphers (00) omitted. Boston. | New York. | Philadel. |Cleveland | Rtchm'd.| Atianta. | Chicago. |St. Louts |Mtnneap | Kan. City| Dallas. |San Fran Tows, 
RESOURCES. $ £ $ $ $ $ $s & bd $s $ x $s 

Gold coin and certifs. in vault_- 3,756,0| 274,210,0 157,0| 29,792,0| 6,232,0| 6,794,0| 26,032,0) 2,151,0) 8,225,0 193,0} 6,065,0} 9,648,0| 373,255,0 
Gold settlement fund___-..---- 47 ,239,0 79,002 ,0| 66,113,0| 46,167,C| 29,263,0) 5,828,0) 45,725,0} 16 ory 25,064,0!} 21,303,0! 6,978,0) 30,750,0} 419,665,0 
Gold with foreign agencies__-_--- 0 2,011,0 408 ,0 525,0 204,0 175,0 816,0 33,0 3, J 204,0 321,0 5,829,0 

Total gold held by banks_--_-_- 51,403,0| 355,223,0| 66,678,0| 76,484,0] 35,699,0| 12,797,0| 72,573,0; 18,617,0] 33,522,0| 21,787,0} 13,247,0] 40,719,0| 798,749,0 
Gold with Federal Res. Agents__| 68,460,0) 285,627,0)109,451,0)141,479,0| 48,967,0| 42,740,0|224,057,0| 51,615,0| 31,378,0) 57,489,0| 25,286,0| 94.936,0|1,181,485,0 
Gold redemption fund_...--.-- 5,265,0 15,000,0} 5,500,0 147,0 538,0| 3,447,0) 5,881,0) 2,809,0) 3,010,0) 1,241,0} 2,152,0 210,0 2 ? 

Total gold reserves____.---.- 125,128,0| 655,850,0)181,629,0)218,110,0| 85,204,0| 58,984,0/302,511 73,041,0| 67,910,0| 80,517,0| 40,685,0)135,865,0|2,025,434,0 
Legal-tender notes, silver, &c__- 2,585,0 44,981,0 460,0 335,0 628,0 156,0} 1,050, 9 780,0 59,0 203,0 502,0 198,0 51,937,0 ‘. 

Tete SVE <. ncccutccaune 127,713,0| 700,831,0|182,089,0|/218,445,0] 85,832,0) 59,140,0/303,561,0) 73,821,0) 67,969,0| 80,720,0} 41,187,0}136,063,0/2,077,371,0 
Bills discounted: Secured by Govt 

war obligations ._._.__.__-__-_- 76,516,0| 546,522,0] 88,904,0| 54,396,0|] 52,414,0} 49,522,0)187,576,0| 54,164,0| 23,268,0| 29,647,0) 27,703,0) 65,324,0/1,255,956,0 

( Y © BiGeE RE ers 13,139,0 97 ,984,0] 19,718,0| 30,136,0|] 18,702,0| 30,104,0) 66,974,0| 27,808,0| 34,122,0| 47,658,0) 25,155,0| 37,577,0) 449,077,0 
Bills bought in open market_..-} 46,968,0| 113,679,0] 21,754,0} 52,602,0| 4,866,0) 7,648,0) 34,047,0) 4,233,0 115,0 270,0} 1,910,0} 23,898,0) 311,990,0 

Total bills on hand__.....--- 136,623,0| 758,185,0|130,376,0|137,134,0| 75,982,0| 87,274,0|288,597,0} 86,205,0) 57,505,0| 77,575,0| 54,768 ,0/126,799,0/2,017,023,0 
U. 8. long-term securities____-- 537,0 1,406,0} 1,348,0] 1,090,0} 1,234,0 581,0} 4,519,0} 1,153,0 116,0| 8,867,0| 3,977,0| 3,461,0}  28,289,0 
U. 8S. short-term securities___._- 2,416,0 25,460,6] 4,277,0] 8,383,0} 1,510,0} 1,991,0) 5,112,0) 2,321,0) 1,030,0) 1,083,0) 1,672,0| 1,259,0 56,514,0 
SE EEE: i REE. GEL LIS LE E LILLE, EOE LN eae SUEME 3 sccwadl) idenannl wweena 38,0 202,0 

Total earning assets________- 139,576,0| 785,051,0)136,001,0]146,607,0| 78,726,0} 89,907,0|/298,228,0| 89,782,0|) 58,651,0) 87,525,0) 60,417,0)131,557,0/2,102,028,0 
Uncollected items (deducted from 

IN Cs oi es mcehtete 58,506,0| 187,872,0| 64,357,0] 54,803,0] 50,007,0| 31,593,0) 78,081,0| 58,803,0) 23,494,0) 47,421,0) 18,720,0| 30,389,0| 704,046,0 
5% redemption fund against Fed- 

eral Reserve bank notes_._--- 34,0 1,174,0 200,0 130,0 50,0 57,0 306,0 22,0 50,0 412,0 144,0 100,0 2,679,0 
All other resources. ..........- 837,0 2,233,0} 1,933,060 776,0 757,0 809,0} 1,333,0 704,0 197,0 964,0} 1,393,0) 1,326,0 13,262,0 

Total resources ___.__..-___- 326 ,666,0/1,677,161,0/384,580,0/420,761 ,0|215,372,0/181,506,0|681 ,509 0/223 ,132,0/150,361 ,0|217,042 ,0|121,861,0/299,435,0/4,899,386,0 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid in.............-.- 6,580,0 20,184,0; 7,362,0} 8,805,0| 4,001,0) 3,149,0) 10,959,0) 3,734,0) 2, wif 0| 3,600,0} 3,108,0} 4,524,0 78,903 ,0 
IE oes acascetueetansvon 75,0 OE Bitters) iy aiaiienes.) 116,0 40,0 Or ie Ril. sassast penmectetteeeee 1,134,0 
Government deposits_.________- 21,028,0 30,453,0| 22,512,0) 24,847,0] 6,295,0| 7,168,0; 36,106,0| 10,870,0) 4, oot ,0; 13,382,0 9,064,0 10,643,0| 197,359,0 
Due to members—Reserve acc’t_|100,415,0| 638,931,0| 89,448,0)115,672,0] 48,561,0) 38,368,0 202'678.0 53,719,0| 43,297,0 58 ,625,0 ,32,964,0| 74,137,0 1,496 ,815,0 
Collection items-----.---.----- 41,711,0) 141,137,0) 55,679,0) 37, -e 41.106,0| 23,697,0| 48,990,0| 46,042,0] 15,948,0| 31,537,0| 11,185,0 17,297,0| 512,227,0 
Oth. deposits incl. for Gov’tcred.| _._-_- ieee ek ME ne 27,0} 1,642,0 307,0 Pee ceed 162,0) 2,537,0) 103,907,0 

Total gross deposits____._.-- 163,154,0| 909,657,0|167,639,0|178,496,0 95,962,0 69,260,0/289,416,0|110,938,0) 64,253,0|103,544,0| 53,375,0)104,614,0/2,310,308,0 
F. R. notes in actual circulation .|152,981,0| 719,317,0|/205,191,0/228,809,0|113,258,0| 107,013 ,0/369 ,597 0/106 ,462,0) 81,571,0| 99,543,0) 61,150,0/186,112,0 2,431,004,0 
F. R. bank notes in cire’n—Net_| 1,120,0] 13,342,0} 2,420,0) 2,039,0 305,0 920,0| 6,349,0 510,0 242,0) 8,108,0) 2,992,0) 1,958,0 40,305,0 
All other liabilities.__._._____- 2,756,0| 14,012,0) 1,968.0} 2,612,0! 1,730.0} 1,124,0|] 4,972,0} 1,488,0] 1,360,0) 2,247,0) 1,236,0) 2,227,0| 37,732,0 

Total liabilities _...._.._____ 326,666,0'1,677,161,0 384,580,0 420,761 ,0'215,372,0'181,506,0'681,509 ,0'223 ,132,0'150,361 ,01217 ,042 ,0'121 861 ,0'299 435,014,899 ,386,0 























*Difference between net amounts due from and net amounts due to other Federal Reserve banks. # Net amount due to other Federal Reserve Oanks 
STATEMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS ACCOUNTS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS Oct. 4 1918 





















































Two ctphers (00) omttted. | Boston. ; New York. | Phtladel. Clevelana | Richm’da.| Atlanta. | Chtcago. | St. Louts |Ménneap.|Kan. cuy| Dallas. | San Fran Total i 
Federal Reserve notes— $ $ $s $ t $ $ $ $s | 4 s 
Received from Comptroller_-__'210,300,0|1,136,440,0 280,120,0!277,120 0'156,840,0 158,040,0'461,180,0 136,440,0 104,880,0 135,700,0, 91,020,0 216,400,0 3,364 480, 0 
Returned to Comptroller__--_- 41,357,0 257 ,187,0) 49,582,0} 24,141, 7 29,942,0} 22,744,0| 32,128, 0) 22,483,0) 16,636 9) 21,638,0) 18,519,0) 13,860 | 550,217,0 
Chargeable to F. R. Agent__--- 168,943,0| 879,253,0'230,538,0 252,979,0'126,898,0)135,296,0 eye 88,244,0 114,062, 0 72,501,0 202,540,0 2,814,263,0 
In hands of F. R. Agent._----- 11,960,0; 92,000,0) 13,520,0) 15,620 0) 6,800,0} 25,105,0 39,820,0) 2,200,0) 5,290 0] 7 7,920 0) 10. ‘610, eee | 230,845,0 
' 
Issued to F. R. Bank.-.----- 156,983,0| 787,253,0 217,018,0'237,359,0 '720,008.,0|110.191,0 389,232,0 111,757,0) 82,954, 0, '106,142,0) 61,891,0 202,540, ,0/2,583,418,0 
Tield by F. R. Agent— | eae 
Gold coin and certificates._._; 5,000,0) 158,740,0) _____- 25130 ...... oy OY SSP. eee: 13,102, 0} ee aa 12,081,0 woe ane 206,339.0 
Gold redemption fund_------ 9,460,0} 16,887,0 10,457,0| 14,666,0) 967,0 37, ‘670.01 1,608, 0| 2,984,0) 1,976, 0} 3,129, 0} 3,021,0 10,235,0) 113,060, 
Gold Sett. Fd., F. R. Board__j} 54,000,0! 110,000,0! 98,994.0 110,000.0! 48,000 0] 2 567.0 222.449.0| 48,631.0' 16,300,0) 54,360,0! 10,184,0 84,701,0 prog 
Eligible paper, min. req’d_-.-- 88, 523,0; 501,626,0 107,567 | 95,880 0) 71,131,0) 674 ‘451, 0, 165,175,0, 60,142, 9 51,576,0 48,653, 0) 36, 605,0 107,604,0 1,401,933 
TOG) . hic cnsccrocacessesces 156, 983, 0) 787 ,253,0 217,018, 0} 237,359, 0, 120,098, 0 110, 110,191 ry 389 ,232,0, 111,757, 0} 82,954,0 106.142.0| 61,891,0 202, 540, 0 2,583, 418,0 
Amount of eligible paper deliv-' } POPE RET SE tS 
ered to F. R. Agent._------- "136,623 ,0} 758,185,0 119,936,0 115,409, ol 74,038, 0! 78 78, 288, 0 288,597,0' 75,077,0 51,719,0 77,575, 0! "64, (768,0 0 112,2 218,0 1, 042, a 9 
F. R. notes outstanding. -..---- 156,983,0' 787,253,0 217,018,0 237,359,0 120,098,0 110,191,0 389,232,0 111,757,0 82,954,0 106,142,0, 61,891.0 202,080.0 2,080,458,0 
F. R. notes held by banks.--.-- | 4'002'0 67/936,0 11,8270 8,550,0) 6,840,0) 3'178.0 19.635,.0, 5,295.0 1,383.0 6,599,0 741.0 16,428 














F. R. notes tn actual cireula’n. 152,981.0 719.217.0 205.191.0 228 809.0 113.258.0 107.012.0 369.597.0 106,462,0 81.571,0 99,543,0 61,150,0 186,112, 112.0 2,431 004, 0 
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Statement of New York City Clearing House Banks and Trust Companies.—The following detailed statement 
shows the condition of the New York City Clearing House members for the week ending Oct. 5. The figures for the sep. 


arate banks are the averages of the daily results. 
The summarized totals, 


NEW YORK WEEKLY CLEARING HOUSE RETURN. 


In the case of totals, actual figures at end of the week are also given. 
hoth actual and average, for week ending October 11 will be found to-day on page 1457. 


























































































































































































































{ ' 
CLEARING HOUSE! Nat | | | | Nattonal | Addtttonal H s 
MEMBERS. | Capttal. | Profits. Loans, | | i Bank Reserve Depostis Nattonal 
| | Discounts, Legal | | end | with with Net Net Bank 
Week Ending i{Nat. Banks Auz. 31}! Znvestments, | Gold. | Tenders. | Silver. Federal | Legal Legal Demand Time Circula- 
Sept. 28 1918. |{State Banks June 20}; &c. | | Reserve | Depost- Depost- Depostts. Deposits. tion. 
|(Trust Co's June 20) | | | | Votes. s. | tartes. taries. 
Members of Federa!| j | Average. “| Average. Average. Average. | Average. | Average. | Average. Average. Average. | Average. 
Reserve Bank. | g | $ $ | $ ee tar Le Ve ae $ s_ _$ s 
Bank of N Y,NBA- | 2,009,000, 5,374 800) $e neal 24,000! 88,000 100 ,0¢ 0) 122 1000) § Se) sancnece 33,754,000 1,774,000 794,000 
Bank of Manhat Co-| 2,500,000 6,759,400| 56,571,000) 302,000; 287,000) 392,000) = $32,000 1,0 sasudeas 50,689,000} ---.-.--]| -------- 
Merchants’ National_| 2,000,000) 2,743,500! 27,57 : (009) 76,009) $1,000! 242,000! ] 25. OOO 2.023 -<-n-nu5 21,279,000 399,000! 1,837,000 
Mech & Metais Nat- 6,000,900} 11,026,500' 170,954 000}  £ 837" 00% )| 114,099! 1,784,009} 487 000] 22,244,000), ..-...-- 128,676,000; 11,027,000] 3,756,000 
Bank of America---- 1,500,000} 6,744,200) 31,124,000} 263,000} 173,000) 345,009! 338,600} 3,946,000) -.------ Pe FO! eae ae ee 
National City.....-- 25,000 ,000'c52,572,400| 570,536,000) 8,237,000) 3,055,000! 841,000; 1,746,000)102,606,000] ----.---- 574,171,000} 11,492,000) 1,445,000 
Chemical National.-| 3,000,000) 9,557, 600} 82,385,000; 167,000 288,000; 398,006 )} 538,000) 8,695,000} --..---- 62,945,000} 4,480,000 434,000 
Atiantic National -_- 1,000 ,000; 905,100} 18,046,900) 86,000 87,000) 2f 4, 909! 103,000] 2,196,000} -.------ 14,155,000 616,000 148,000 
Nat Butch & Drovers 300,009 103,109 3,160 ,000) 12,000; 58 ,OOf )| 52,090) 8,090} 531,000) -- Peay 2,608,000; -.___- 288 ,000 
American Exch Nat- 5,000 ,000 5,991,400 121 351 ,000) 578,000) 170, 000) 123000) 1,010,000] 12,570,000) ...----- 88,804,000} 5,67 3,000 4,904,000 
Nat Bank of Comm_- 25,000,000! 23,745,300) 392,600, 000! 146,090} 243,000] 572,000) 1,376,000) 41,364,000) --..---- 315,096,000 ce, fF . 2 
Se 5990 ,009 1,055,300 16,386,009 49 000 252,000} 274,000 275,000} 1,631,000) -------- 12,913,000 ROS watences 
Chat & Phenix Nat_- 3,500 ,000 3,033,500 94,152,009! 469,000 499,000) 927,000) 2,985,000) 12,014,000) _.------ 76,864,000} 7,637,000 218,000 
Hanover National. -- 3,000,000) 17,479,400; 134,745 om 4,133,000 236,000) 551,000 586,000] 22,124,000; -------- 123,007 000 ccewwcua 299,000 
Citizens’ National--- 2,550,000; 3,034,900 44,174,000) 113,000 37,000} pigs SUZ GRG 4,270 GO oo-ecn<- 30,411,000 261,000 985,000 
Metropolitan -_.--_- 2,000,000) 2,207,700 27,214, 000) 662,000 242,000) 36,009 702,000} 3,537,000] .-..---- i. ae Pe A 
Corn Exchange. ---- 3,500,000, 7,892,800; 119,918, 000) 778,000 141,000} 2,255,000} 3,880,000] 14,198,000); ---.---- Ow UY ae ae --- === 
importers & Trad Nat 1,500,000; 7,843,600 38 ,406 ,O% 00) 70,000 409,009 48,000 163,000} 3,365,000] ...----- 24,806 ,000 ~+------ 51 ,000 
National Park___-_-- 5,000,000) 17,923,800 202, ty 000; 48, 000} 415,006 d 277 ,000 928,000!) 21,863,000) -------- 167 070,000} 3,858,000 4,943,000 
East River National. 250,000 79,500 2,851,000 2,000) 105 900) 17,000 35,000 a So! ee 50,000 
Second Natlonal._.-}| 1,000,000) 4,011,100 19,074,000) 57,000 22,009! 249,000 421,000! 2,080,000] __.----- Leics eer 650,000 
Firat National___-.-.. 10,000,000} 31,189,000} 306,328,009 10,000 745,000, 702 000 480,000} 19,918,000} _..----- 141,018,000 1,562,000} 8,291,000 
Irving Natlonal-_-_-- 4,500,000 5,828,200 99 ,049 ‘0 974,000 400 ,O06 )| 2,029,000} 1,264,000} 13,069,000) _.-.-.-- 96 552,000 839 ,000 780,000 
N Y County Nationa! 1,000,000 361,900 10,794,000 50,000 33, "000! 162,000 611,000 bo 7 2 10,097 ,000 172,000 199,000 
Continental. -..--_- 1,000,000; 669,000 6,348 ,000 29,000 19,000; 14,000 113,600 ol 7? SE  sanenueel aval 
Chase National._--- 10,000,000; 14,591,000) 319,489,000) 2,600,000 2,300,000} 1,580,000] 1,013,000] 34,453,000} _._._.-- 281,064,000; 11,663,000} 1,100,000 
Fifth Avenue.._..... 200,000; 2,347,800 16,755, 090) 53,000 162,000; 107 ,000 481,000} 2,768,000] ____ _--- yh, % ier een 
Commercial Exch-.-_- 200,000 880,700 5,630, 000) 48 ,000 39,000) 77,090 94,000 ot. a DECAL seasteuvn) “eleuwes 
Commonwealth - ---- 400,000 811,700 6,577,000} 409,000} 40,000) 290,000 130,000 My, Yo as Ge 3 éscccnes! scndeone 
Lincoin National. _- 1,000,000, 2,000,600 17,177,000 123,000 354,000 255,000, 884, O00. 2.200000 ....-<-- \ 16.926,000 101,000 210,000 
Garfield National__-| 1,600,000] 1,389,000} 11,898,000! 1,090 7,000} 156,000! 153,000! 1,287,000, -.-._.-- | 9,415,000 24,000} 398,000 
Fifth National... _- | 250,000! a 406,800 7,714,000} 47,000 17,000 65,009; 149,000) ie ae 6,173,000 194,000} 248,000 
Seaboard National_-| 1,000,000] . 3,724,800| 46,056,000' 340,000] 271,000) 118,000; 480,000, 6,617,000) __------ ht 70,000 
Liberty National...) 4,000,000) 4,281,700 70,034,000} 151,000 33, 000} 9 ,COO} 422,000! 9,652,000; _...___- 62,821,000} 2,145,000 800,000 
Coal & Iron National) 1,000,000 974,700 13,877; 000) 6,009 56, 000} 127,000 480,000} 2,057,000! __.__.-- 13,461,000 624,000 414,000 
Union Exchange Nat. 1,000,000 1,292,200 15,580 000) 12,000 43 000! 274,000 188,000) 2,757,000); --..---- | 12,714,000 475,000 398,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co_- 1,500,000} 2,227,500 36,161,000 63 ,000 33.000 122,000! 459,000; 4,118,000; _.-__._- j 25,715,000] 4,699,000] -------- 
Bankers Trust Co __-} 11,250,000] 14,842,300]. 245,253, 000} 88,000 157,000 77 ,O00, 701,000} 26,317,000} -.-..__- 197 697,000] 16,370,000] -------- 
U 8 Mtge & Trust Co; 2,900,000) 4,791,000 60,379,000 355,000 79,000 88,000) 363,000; 6,204,000) -..-___- 45,174,000] 7,166,000) -------- 
Guaranty Trust Co__| 25,000,000) 26,725,700 504,226,000 1,775,000 118,000 308,000} 2,951, 000) fe: 366,662,000} 21,196,000] _--.---- 
Fidelity Trust Co... 1,000,000 1,258,600 10,957 ,000 90,000 44,000 54,000! 143, 000! CRE wccwewns 8,704,000 EEE 
Coiumblia Trust Co-_. 5,000 ,000 6,693,200 87,394,000 20,000 34,000 210,000 677 000} 9,085,000} ........ | 62,223,000] 11,335,000! .......- 
Peoples Trust Co__-- 1,000,009 1,274,400 27,674,000} 44,000 77,000 251,000 559,000} 2,332,000} -...._-- 22,896,000 Ff. 
New York Trust Co- 3,000,000) 10,510,700 89,867,000) 53,000) .c-enccs 14,000! 17000: 8,201,000) =.....-- 54,618,000 3,454,000 cmmiparwiane 
Franklin Trust Co__--| 1,000,000) 1,106,900! 20,464,000) 74,000} 27,009} 166,000} 185,000} 2,037,000} ________ 14,355,000] 1,573,000] -------- 
Lincoln Trust Co__--} 1,000,000 552,100 15,546,000) 14,000 18,000 53,000} 316,000} 2,031,000) _______- 12,805,000} 1,674,000] _-.----- 
Metropolitan Trust__| 2,000,000} 4,312,600} 54,143, 000} 117,000 34,000 48,000} 582,000} 4,532,000} _____- ee 32,443,000} 1,173,000] _------- 
Nassau Nat, B’kiyn. 1,000,000 1,174,800 13,714,000 + 000) 87,000 186,000} 109 ,000 - . ae 9,431,000 635,000 50, 000 
Irving Trust Co__._-. ,000 000 1,100,700) 40,910, 000) 114,000) 186,000 498,000; 1,911,000; 4,576,000} ________ 34,961.000; 1027,000) ...-..<.. 
farmers Loan & Tr_- 5,000,000; 10,965, 200) 140,356 = 3, 746 000} 22,000 59, 000| 250, 000 FOF a 113,012,000 ee 
‘ pi crabs tect tds Mabe: Se ner ees Ses oe eta aes ee. PRE, = e& 
Average for week __ 192, 900, (000 348 ,409,700'4,519, 626, 000) 35, 191 00) 12,443, 000) 19,259, 009, 33, 117 000 530,430,000} _...___- | 3,6: 52,264, 0001 51,046, 000 35,661,000 
— i— —— —_——_——__—_ —_ — --—— a —— $$ | | —_— ___ -—_—_——_——_______ 
Totals, actual conditilon Oct. 5)-.-------- 14,569,023, 500! 35,195 ‘000112 4 837, 000/ 19,142 000): 33,098 :000): 514,426,000} __..___- 3,643,789 ,000 150,724,000 35,665,000 
Totals, actual conditilon Sept. on| sie gaits tves ata 4,440,114 000) 34,898 ,000/ 12,536 ‘000/18, 439 ,000): 34,113,000} 526,399,000 ae 3,655,672 ,000) 150,564 ,000| 35,670,000 
Totals, actual conditiion Sept. 21/--.-------- 4,453,785,000'34,975,000) 12 '072,000] 19,086,000! 33,317.000|542.333,000| ___..._. 3,634,803 ,000! 152,496 ,000|35,536,000 
Totals, actual conditiion Sept. 14;.--------- 4, 381,872,000, 35,160,000 1 2,650,000) 19,206 .000/33,451.000/499.398,000! _____._- 3,609,812 000} 163,567 ,000)35.658,000 
ee Oo ————— SS sess Sass | SS —— >! == —— 
State Banks. | Not Memibers of — eral Reserve —o { 
Greenwich _-_....--- 500,000} 1,403,400; 15,343,000} 600,000! 140,000) 304,000; 1,080,000 639,000} _______- 15,737,000 ey. ees 
SRR pet - 250,000 810,900) 4,872,000} 280,000 25,000 15,000} 235,000 267,000 68,000 4,453,000 ar <i aiesanlogis 
NY Produce Exch.-| 1,000,000] 1,159,800! 19,927,000! 991,000} 606,000 435,000} 582,000} 1,463,000 118,000 vs ty) gS eile einer Riese 
a d 2,090,000 434,200 32,925,000! 1,589,000 566,000 377,000 944,000 _ 2,162,000 es dest 31,038,000 | eae een 
Totals, avge for wk} 3,750,000| 3,868,300 73,067 000} 3,460,000} 1,337,000] 1,131,000; 2,841 000 4,531 000} 186,000! 72,019,000 SOME scewnc ues 
Totals, actual conditilon Oct. 5/---.------ 73,804,000} 3,372,000] 1,160,000} 1,097 000 2,951,000} 5,183,000} 164,000) 72,915,000 ee 
Totals, actual condition Sept. 28)/...------- 71,989,000} 4,172,000} 1,137,000} 985,000) 2,917,000 3.945.000} 315,000) 71,983,000] 43.000| -_---- 
Totals, actual condtt!ion Sept. 21/..-------- 72,350,000) 4,285,000} 1,167,000 973,000} 2,870,000} 3,876,000; 249,000! 70,357,000} ee ee 
Totals, actual conditi|on | eee 71,183,000! 4,361,000} 1,190,000 930,000; 3,012,000 3,333,000 183 ,000) 71,767,000 eee 
| oS SS SS —= = pn 
Trust Companies. | Not Members of Fedleral Reserve | Bank. | 
Title Guar & Trust__| 5,000,000] 11,834,800! 38,605,000) 96,000} 134,000} 165,000! 531,000) 2,490,000 61,000 22,648,000 6960008 .......- 
Lawyers Title & Tr..| 4,000,000} 5,205,300 23,953,000] 450,000 187, 000) 76,000} 155,000) 1,331,000 302,000) 14,180,000 EO ae 
Totais, avge for wey 9,000,000) 17,040,100 62,558 ,000 546,000 321,000 ,000 2 41 000! 686, 000 3,821,000 363 ,000 36,828,000 CE cccmecce 
Totals, actual conditiion Oct. 5,-.------.- 62,553,000 546,000 319,000 287,000 635,000} 3,530,000 674,000 36,420,000} 1,042,000} _______- 
Totals, actual conditilon Sept. 28|...-....-- 62,735,000 545,000 328,000 216,000 660,000 3,934,000 224,000 38,007,000; 1,064,000; 2. 
Totals, actual conditijon Sept. 21|.------.-- 62,887,000 541,000 330,000 204,000 774,000! 3,728,000 191,000 37,982,000} 1,035,000} -....-.. 
Totals, actual conditl/on Sept. 14].-.------- 63,319,000 543,000 321,000 262,000 736,000; 3,924,000 58,000 39,701,000 i ¢ jase 
Grand aggregate,avge' 205,650,000 369 ,318'4,655,251 ,000/39,197 ,000/14,101 ,000|20,641 ,000/3 ,6544 000/538 ,782 000 549 ,000'a3,761,111,000! 152,148 ,000/35,661,000 
Comparison prev wk.| Siar ees eae | +75,915,000] —496,000} +214,000 —328.000|-1,601.000| + 12972000] —281/000| +15.429'000| —765.000| -—93'000 
Grand ag’gate, actual; condition |On Oct 4,705, 380,000/39,113,000|14,316,000|20,526 ,000|36 684 ,000|523,139, 000 838 ,000|b3,753,124,000) 151,809 ,000/35,665,000 
Comparison prev wK-|__...-...-|]---------- +130542'000| —502'000] +315,000} +886,000|-1,006,009|-11,139,000] +299,000 —12,538 000] _+138,000] _—5,000 
Grand ag’gate, actual] condition |Sept. 28-- -'4,574,838 (000|39,615,000] 14,001,000] 19,640,000/37,690,000|534,278,000] 539,000! 3,765,662,000| 151,671 000/35, 670,000 
Grand ag’gate, actual) condition |Sept. 21- --/4,589,022,000|39.801 ,000! 13,569 ,000|20,268 ,0@0|36,961 ,000|549,937,000| 440,000] 3.743,642,000) 153.569 ,000/35, 536,000 
Grand ag’gate, actual) condition |Sept. 14___|4,516,374.000)40.064.000) 14,161 "M00 20,398 ,000/37 ,199 000) 506,655,000 241,000! 3, 721, 280,000) 164,522,000! 35,658,000 
Grand ag’gate, actual! condition |Sept. 7 __- 4,548.164.000 40,190,000! 13,512,000) 19,392 ,000'34,405 ,000|545,880,000' 1,001.000' 3,765,104. 000159.4! 486, 00035, 613,000 

















a U.S. deposits deducted, $272,326 ,000. 





b U.S. deposits deducted, $316,798,000. 


STATEMENTS OF RESERVE 








POSITION. 






c Includes capital set aside for foreign branches, $6,000,000. 


d As of Aug. 31 1918 




















































































Averages. Actual Figures. 
! Reserte a Inc. or Dec. Cash Reserve b Inc. or Dec. 
Reserve in Total Reserve Surplus from Reserve in Totai Reserve Surplus rom 

in Vault. |Depostiartes| Reserve. Requtred. Reserve. |PrevtousWeek} tn Vault. |Depositartes| Reserve. Requtred. Reserve. |PreviousW eek 

Members Federal $ 3 3 3 $s 3 3 $ 3 ay $ $ $ 
Reserve Bank. a 530,430,000/530,430,000!479,325,700} 51,104,300) + 10,120,370 b 514,426 ,000/ 514,426,000 478,214,290] 36,211,710 —10,433,010 
State Bank...--. 8,769,000} 4,531,000) 13,300,000] 12,963,420 336,580 +89,680} 8,580,000) 5,183,000) 13,763,000) 13,124,700 638,300 +439,240 
Trust companies*} 1,794,000} 3,821,000) 5,615,000} 5,524,200 90,800 +160,150) 1,787,000} 3,530,000} 5,317,000 5,463,000 def146 ,000 —127,950 
Total Oct. 5 -]| 10,563,000/538,782,000/549 345 ,000/497 813,320) 51,531,680) + 10,370,200 10,367 ,000/523,139,000 533,506,000 496,801,990) 36,704,010|—10,121,720 
Total Sept. 28_| 11,162,000/525,810,000/536 ,972 ,000}495,810,520) 41,161,480) —7,951,180 10,960 ,000| 534,278,000 545,238,000|498,412,270| 46,825,730|—18,709,440 
Total Sept. 21-| 11,271,000/531,399,000/542 670,000) 493,557,340) 49,112,660) +19,373,030) 11,149,000 549,937 ,000|561,086 ,000/495,550,830! 65,535,170] +40,580,950 
Total Sept. 14.' 11,273,000!510,563 ,000'521,836 ,000'492,096,370! 29,739,630'—18,708,340, 11,355,000 506,655,000'518,010,000'493,055,780' 24,954,220'—33,761,220 











* Not members of Federal Reserve Bank. 





a This is the reserve required on net demand deposits in the case of State banks and trust companies, but in the case of members of the Federal Reserve Banks’ 
Includes also amount of reserve required on net time deposits, which was as follows: Oct. 5, $4,531,380; Sept. 28, $4,554,930; Sept. 21, $4,636,380; Sept. 14, $4,832,580. 


b This ts the reserve required on net demand deposits in the case of State banks and trust companies, but in the case of members of the Federal Reserve Bank includes 


also amount of reserve required on net time deposits, which wag as follows: Oct. 5, $4,521,720; Sept. 
c Amount of cash in vault, which is no longer counted as reserve for members of the Federal Reserve Bank, was as follows: 


Oct. 5, $100,020,000; Sept. 28, $101,632,000; Sept. 21, $100,122,000; Sept. 14, $101,234,000. 


d Amounts of cash in vaults, which is no longer counted as reserve for members of the Federal Reserve Bank, was as follows: 
Oct. 5, 100,272,000; Sept. 28, $99,986,000; Sept. 21, $99,450,000; Sept. 14, $100,467 ,000. 7 


28, $4,516,920; Sept. 21, $4,574,880; Sept. 14, $4,907,010. 
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The State Banking Department reports weekly figures 
showing the condition of State banks and trust companies 
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STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 






































in New York City not in the Clearing House, as follows: Wik dated Oe. 6 State Banks. Tress Compantss. 

Oct. 5 Differences from od. 5 Differences from 

SUMMARY OF STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN GREATER | week 
NEW YORK, NOT INCLUDED IN CLEARING HOUSE STATEMENT. 3926. ee — eo, 

(Figures Furnished by State Banking Department. Differences from $ $ 3 
Oct. 5. previous week. Capital as of June 20} 23,718,700) ---------- 99,050,000; = -----.---- 

Be Ss SPO. occa caccnkucotnscasonen $717,947,800 Inc. $323,700 | Surplus as of June 20 iy. eee eee 163,387,000,  .....-<=.- 

a, EEE Se IPE AES RES Ra Fe RE 10,132,700 Dec. 21,300 | Loans and investm’ts} 487,309,900 Inc. 11,819,700/1,951,611,800|Inc. 17,289,500 

Currency and bank notes 14,582,200 Dec. 307,800 | Specie__.____._____ 10,925,400 Dec. : 14,091,900|Dec. 103,300 

Deposits with the F. R. Bank of New York_-__- 59,224,400 Dec. 3,053,700 | Currency & bk. notes 23,807 ,600 Dec. 652,400 17,262,700/ Dec. 264,000 

Total deposits _............ ik ane x ila eaves ah ireiaes 776,564,400 Inc. 8,929,600 | Deposits with the F. 

Deposits, eliminating amounts due from reserve de- R. Bank of N. Y_- 40,713,200 Inc. 3,984,500} 190,299,400'Dec. 8,499,600 
positaries and from other banks and trust com- Deposits.__.....__. 582,028,600 Inc. 26,535,200/1,915,992 ,500 Inc. 2,374,100 
panies in N. Y. City, exchanges and U.S.deposits 696,362,000 Dec. 8,168,900 | Reserve on deposits. 94,426,700 Inc. 1,115,600! 284,721,000;/Dec. 4,022,100 

DO Oe GI ook eek acc cctcnnanssnarce 132,171,600 Inc. 3,086,200 | P. C. reserve to dep- 21.1% |Inc. 0.3% 18.7%|Dec. 0.1% 
Percentage of reserve, 21.5%. 

RESERVE. bel / 
——State Banks——_ . ——Trust Compantes— Boston Clearing House Banks.—We give below a sum- 

Cam te WAio cc cece nc $14,207,100 11.24% $69,732,200 11.19% * : ; 

Deposits in banks and trust cos..-- 12.476,900 9.87% 35°755.400 5.73%, | Mary showing the totals for all the items in the Boston 

Clearing House weekly statement for a series of weeks: 
THD isaac hae cn ake ame $26,684,000 21.11%  $105,487,600 16.92% 


The averages of the New York City Clearing House banks 
and trust companies combined with those for the State banks 


BOSTON CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERS. 
















































































and trust companies in Greater New York City outside of 5 | Se) Sa | ae 
the Clearing House are as follows: - 2 : 
$ 
COMBINED RESULTS OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES CHOMEIIOR: 5... ncnnnssge=--- 4,750,000' Dec. 13,000} 4,763,000) 4,750,000 
GREATER NEW YORK. (Two ctphers omitted.) ” Loans, dise’ts & investments -/522,832,000 Inc. 17,920,000'504,912,000 503,099,000 
Individual deposits, incl.U.S.|453,132,000 Inc. 16,131,000 437,001,000 443,955,000 
Due to banks.....----.---. 124,165,000.Inc. 8,411,000,115,754,000 116,516,000 
Loans * Total |Resercetn | Time deposits.--.--------- 14,534,000 Dec. 183,000! 14;717,000| 15,037,000 
Week and Demand Legal Cash tn | Depost- Exchanges for Clear. House_} 16,800,000:Inc. 2,954,000; 13,846,000} 14,549,000 
Bnudcd— Investmenis| Depostis. | Specte. | Tenders.| Vault. tartes. Due from other banks-_----- 80,021,000 Inc. 881,000; 79,140,000} 83,288,000 
Cash in bank & in F.R. Bank| 62,663,000|Inc. 1,059,000! 61,604,000! 64,371,000 
3 3 3 $ $ Reserve excess in bank and ! 
June 8..._..-.- 5,255,139,0|4,454,909,7| 81,594,4| 87,724,4|169,318,8'570,049,4 | Federal Reserve Bank_-__| 14,179,000'Dec. 1,007,000' 15,186,000! 17,656,000 
June 15._---__-- |5.293,378,3/4,473,266,6| 82,146,6| 86,257.3 168,403,9/581,941.7 
jens Se eeaueainaereee| Shia] rece siesta 
lune 29......... .147,055,5|4,401,117, 119, :726,9/169,846,8 669,593, snag i i 1 
July 6......__- 5,107,950,8)4,335,634,9| 78,499,8| 88,676,0|167,175,8|586,136,5 Philadelphia Banks.—The Philadelphia Clearing House 
July 13......-.- 5,143.094,5/4,328,256,7| 78,372,1 89,309,8|167,681,9 570,046.4 statement for the week ending Oct. 5, with comparative 
2 Senemeert ,089,497,1| 4,308,018, ,008, ,138,5|163,146,5|563,383, i i i 
July 27.-......- 3'058/802'7/4°239°205:8| 75.037-7| 87.536.0|162:573.7|661,4309 | Usures for the two weeks Lh ggg toe ‘5 Reserve 
Aug. | 3--222-—-- 5,137,068,5 4,205,324,2| 74,037.6 88,453.1|102.490.7 973,552.0 pg = pny vee ov gp rin t is e wg rap be a 
Aug. 10._------- 5,231,510,0/4,297,646,1| 73,349,2| 87,040.8|160,390,0/557.064.2 i i iti 
BE, Wl ccc once 5,281 ,063,9 4,317,718,7| 72,650,0 90,058. 1/162.708-11349°748.1 a ove om vith th —_— R 7 oe orc. ;@ 
My Miisdstédeuen '5,230,921,4 4,314,490,2| 72:410,2| 86,569,3/158,979.5/551,742.5 | 10 be kept with the Vedera eserve bank. ash in 
aus. 31..--~----|5.173,081,5|4,406,150.0 71.858.1 o6-208.2|188.198.5 eee e744 vaults’”’ is not a part of legal reserve. For trust companies 
a eee .249,106,5/ 4,475,183, ,700, »712,1/158,412, 3,554, 
Sept. 14.....-... 5.233-177.2 4.418.249'8, 71103876] 831345;3 159,383,01551.808.2 | 20t members of the Federal Reserve system the reserve 
ess. 38 wenceuere 5,394.268,0 6,437 0483) 78,478.t 96,532,8|167,004,9/571,118.2 required is 15% on demand deposits and includes ‘‘Reserve 
x mateo |5,296,960,1/4,450,212,9| 70,816, ,623,1/165,439,1/557,573, : Senallnad® “ ; ” 
ay aera '3'373.198'814°537,675-4| 69.970'7| 91°434°6 161.405°3/387 014.3 | With legal depositaries” and “Cash in vaults. 
*Included with *“‘Leza! Tenders” are national bank notes and Fed. Reserve notes Week ending Oct. 5 1918. 
neld by State banks and trust cos., but not those held by Fed. Reserve members. Two ctphers (00) omitted. Sept.28 | Sept. 21 
rien - Memb'rs of; Trust 1918. 1918. 
In addition to the returns of “State banks and trust com- F. R. Syst.| Cos. Total. 
2 oO : : : A } 
anies in New York City not in the Clearing House,” furnished | Gapitai__........-..---- $27,975,0| $3,000,0| $30,975,0| $30,975,0| $30,975,0 
y the State Banking Department, the Department also | Surpius and profits. _--_- 78,000,0) 7,498.0 go3r498:0) 83.455.0) | 83.326.0 
: Santhtestt + | Loans, dise’ts & Investm’ts| 620,105, 5,230, 1335, 491, ,260, 
presents a statement covering all the institutions of this | 03n8: Ome Gicar House| 26:175.0 566,0| 26,741.0| 23.261.0| 23,478,0 
class in the City of New York. Due from banks......--- 134/320,0 11,0) 134,331,0) 130,247.0) 140,416,0 
onset rul ; . F Bank deposita....-.----- 161.272.0 437,0| 161,709,0| 168,839,0| 172,617, 
For > mae nag =! 68 or which the various items | Bank deve deposita...... 465.451.0| 17,589,0| 483,040,0| 469,569,0| 466,284.0 
at oy e up, see “any rom - 98, 9 Time deposits......-.--- BBM cncienes 14-9130) 5,007.0) 5,103.0 
i i i Total deposits..-.----- 631.636,0| 18,026,0| 649,662,0| 643.415, ‘004, 
© provis ang & he e law governing the reserve require- | |, 7 depeditatnet tadiebeds| ...--..-| oocc-cce 34'398.0| 23,347.0| 30.977.0 
ments of State banking institutions as amended May 22 | pos've with Fed. Res. Bk-| 60,136,0) 22-__--- 50,136,0| 51,63450| 50,639,0 
1917 were published in the “Chronicle” May 19 1917 (V. Revve with legal deposit’s “wa aaeee 5.598.8 RS ye sites wane 
: Ms ; ash in vault®.......-.- ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ ’ 
104, p. 1975). The a gen way relating to calculating the | Tota: reserve & cash held.| 66/5070, 4,611.0] 71.118.0| 70/231,0| 69.745.0 
amount of deposits and what deductions are permitted in | Reserve required-.-..--- 46,769.0| 2,617,0| 49,386,0| 49,417,0| 48,442,0 
the computation of the reserves were given in the “‘Chronicle” Excess res. & cash in vault 19,738,0 1,994,0} 21,732,0! 20,814,0' 21,303,0 


April 4 1914 (V. 98, p. 1045). 








*Cash in vault is not counted as reserve for F. R. bank members. 





— 





Non-Member Banks and Trust Companies.—Following is the report made to the Clearing House by clearing non- 
member institutions which are not included in the “Clearing House return” on the preceding page: 


RETURN OF NON-MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


































































































Net 
CLEARING Capttal. Profits. Loans, Nattonal Reserve | Addtttonal 
NON-MEMBERS. Discounts, Bank with Depostts Nationa 
Nat. banks Aug. 31) | Investments, Legal & Federal Legal |wtth Legal Net Net Bank 
Week ending Oct. 5 1918. |{State banks June 20 &c. Gold. Tenders. Stlver. Reserve Depost- Depost- Demand Time Circula- 
Trust cos. June 20 Notes. tartes. tartes. Depostis. | Deposits. tion. 
Members of Average. | Average. | Average. | Average. | Average. | Average. | Average. | Average. Average. | Average. 
Federal Reserve Bank. $ 3 $ $ $ 3 3 Bs 
Battery Park Nat. Bank~.-- 400,000 599,800! 11,337,000 12,000 21,000 24,000 106 ,000 967 ,000 69,000 7,156,000 86,000 191,000 
New Netherland Bank-_---_- 200.000 204,600} 3,811,000 19,000 5,000 35,000 154,000 625,000 359,000 4,069,000 SR exaviconn 
W.R. Grace & Co.'s bank... 500,000 664,500} 4,690,000 3,000 Peet ee DER ovcnanme 2,846,000 TER ananccne 
Yorkville Bank_-....-. -.-.- 100,000} 573,900} 7,812,000) _______- 170,000 41,000] 130,000] 880,000} 424,000} 4,480,000) 3,583,000} --.__--- 
First Nat. Bank, Brooklyn_- ,000| 681,700} 7,983,000 8,000 2,000} 110,000 66,000] 814,000] 474,000) 5,985,000} 492,000] 295,000 
Nat. City Bauk, Brooklyn -- 300,000} 583,400) 6,412,000 1,000 23,000 49,000} 134,000] 720,000} 690,000] 5,453,000} 427,000; 119,000 
First Nat. Bank, Jersey City] 400,000] 1,334,600] 8,877,000 81,000} 170,000 73,000} 264,000} 897,000] 2,564,000] 7,738,000} ...----- 392,000 
Hudson Co. Nat., Jersey City 250,000 765,100} 4,084,000 59,000 4,000 55,000 145,000 282,000} 1,003,000 3,689,000 329,000 194,000 
TOCA « cc cwcesenceussee- 2,450,000} 5,407,600] 55,006,000} 183,000] 407,000} 387,000} 999,000] 5,768,000] 5,583,000} 41,416,000) 5,760,000) 1,191,000 
State Banks. 
Not Members of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
Bank of Washington Heights. 100,000} 478,000} 2,555,000 71,000 4,000 60,000} 155,000} 138,000) --.------ SS aveuecneh sa0enees 
Colonial Bank -.-......... 500,000} 1,040,300] 10,149,000} 370,000} 334,000} 444,000} 257,000) 656,000} 194,000) 10,936,000) ..-.----| -------- 
Columbia Bank---.-...-.-- 1,000,000} 627,100) 13,425,000] 664,000} _______- 348,000] 483,000} 765,000) 196,000} 12,743,000) -..--..-| --.----- 
International Bank_......-. 500,000] 168,800} 5,823,000} 150,000 12,000 51,000] 402,000) 309,000 16,000} 5,296,000} 415,000] -......- 
0 200,000} 554,600} 8,412,000 1,000 77,000] 134,000] 459,000] 945,000} 111,000 8,107,000; 160,000) --.-.--- 
Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn.| 1,600,000} 833,900] 25,697,000] 121,000] 293,000] 511,000} 867,000) 2,222,000} ...----- 25,404,000 rey eee tee 
North Side Bank, Brooklyn_-. 200,000 204,600 ,508, 10,000 3,000 99,000 264,000 263, 285,000 4,984,000 419,000] .....--- 
TOM . coccccce eccececce- 4,100,000} 3,907,300] 71,569,000} 1,387,000] 733,000] 1,647,000] 2,887,000] 5,298,000} 802,000} 69,775,000) 1,040,000] -....--- 
Trust Companies. 
Not Members of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
Ham:'on Trust Co.,Brookiyn| 500,000} 1,012,400] 8,583,000} 364,000 12,000 21,000 95,000] 299,000] 435,000} 5,991,000} 1,286,000) -....-.. 
Mechanics’ Tr. Co., Bayonne 200,000 68,600} 8,234,000 16,000 21,000 ,000 120,000 Sa sseesene 4,894,000} 3,286,000} -....-.-. 
Total....--. aciat aiacoin ats 700,000} 1,381,000] 16,817,000} 380,000 33,000 87,000} 215,000} 812,000} 435,000} 10,885,000) 4,572,000) ---....- 
Grand aggregate_-...------ 7,250,000] 10,695,900] 143,392,000] 1,950,000] 1,173,000] 2,121,000] 4,101,000/11,878,000] 6,820,000)a122,076 000) 11,372,000) 1,191,000 
Comparison previous week..| --------| -------- +1,687,000} +4, y + 153,000] —529,000} + 603,000] —298,000} —218,000) —505,000) —11, 
Excess reserve’.._......--- increase | $225,580 POR ct nas POT tnt 
Grand aggregate Sept. 28-.-| 7,250,000/10,654,500| 141,705,000] 1,946,000] 1,237,000| 1,968,000] 4,630,000)11,275,000| 7,118,000) 122,294,000)11,877,000/ 1,202,000 
Grand aggregate Sept. 21-.-| 7,595,000)11,569,700/140,941,000| 1,994,000] 1,184,000] 2,221,000] 4,098,000/11,351,000] 8,462,000] 118,563,000) 1,867,000) 1,143,000 
Grand aggregate Sept. 14..-.| 7,595,000) 11,466,300/139,583,000] 2,259,000] 1,111,000] 2,775,000] 4,336,000|10,989,000; 7,392,000 122,701,000} 8,241,000) 1,202, 
aggregate Sept. 7-_.-! 7,595.000!11,466,3001138,220,000! 2,249,000] 1,164,000! 2,798,000! 3,987,000!10,676,000! 7,113,000 121,648,000! 7,958,000! 1,204,000 





a U. 8. deposits deducted, $7,973,000. 
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POLL IIL OS 


Wall Street, Friday Night, Oct. 11 1918. 

The Money Market and Financial Situation.—The 
general belief, noted last week, that the great war is nearing 
an end was intensified by the news that the Imperial Ger- 
man Government is officially asking for an armistice and 
discussion of the peace terms set forth in President Wil- 
son’s public addresses. Its immediate effect in the se- 
curity markets was seen in higher prices for railway and 
other investment stocks and bonds and decided weakness 
in the issues of industrial companies which have profited 
largely by war orders. Mr. Wilson’s adroit answer to the 
official paper has caused considerable discussion and some 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of the President’s 
course; therefore the next communication from Berlin is 
awaited with unusual interest. 

In the meantime intense military activity is reported in 
Northeastern France, resulting in a steady advance by the 
Allied and American troops and wholesale evacuation and 
destruction by the retreating German forces. 

Domestic news has been mostly of a favorable character. 
The crop report was more favorable than had been expected. 
It is estimated that the wheat yield will be 919,000,000 
bushels which is about 45% larger than that of last year. 
Winter wheat seeding is progressing satisfactorily on acreage 
which now promises to be considerably increased. Corn 
improved during September and will be a larger crop than 
was anticipated a month ago. The production of pig iron 
is said to have been the largest ever reported, amounting 
to nearly 114,000 tons per day, against a little more than 
109,000 tons in August. 

The money market at home and abroad is practically 
unchanged. 


Foreign Exchange.—-Sterling exchange has shown no 
important changes in rates, which still are pegged under the 
official stabilization plan. The neutral exchanges have con- 
tinued exceptionally weak and the belligerent Continental 
exchanges have ruled dull but steady. 

To-day’s (Friday’s) actual rates for sterling exchange were 
473@4 73% for sixty days, 4 75 7-16@4 75% for checks 
and 4 7655@4 76 9-16 for cables. Commercial on banks, 
sight, 4754%@475%%; sixty days, 472@472%; ninety 
days, 4 70@4 70%%, and documents for payment (sixty 
days), 4714%@471%%. Cotton _for payment, 475%@ 
4 75%%, and grain for payment 4 754% @4 75%. . 

To-day’s (Friday’s) actual rates for Paris bankers’ frances 
were 5 5354@5 53% for long and 5 48'4%4@5 49 for short. 
Germany bankers’ marks were not quoted. Amsterdam 
— guilders were 42 9-16 for long and 42 15-16 for 
short. 

Exchange at Paris on London, 26.22 fr.; week’s range, 
26.07 fr. high and 26.22 fr. low. 

Exchange at Berlin on London, not quotable. 

The range for foreign exchange for the week follows: 





Sterling Actual— Sizty Days. Checks Cables. 
High for the week... 473% 4 7552} 4 76 9-16 
Low for the week__._ 473 4 75 7-16 4 7655 

Paris Bankers’ Francs— 

High for the week___ 553% 547% 5 46% 
Low for the week... 5 53% 5 48% 547% 

Amsterdam Bankers’ Guilders— 

High for the week__-_ 45 5-16 45% 46% 
Low for the week-__- 42 9-16 43 43% 


Domestic Exchange.—Chicago, par. 
Louis, 15@25c. per $1,000 discount. San Francisco, par. 
Montreal, $20 per $1,000 premium. Cincinnati, par. 


State and Railroad Bonds.—Sales of State bonds at the 
Board include $1,000 N. Y. Canal 4%s at 106% and $25,000 
Virginia 6s, deferred trust receipts, at 70. 

The market for railway and industrial bonds has been 
moderately active and unusually strong throughout the week. 
Of a list of 20 representative issues, two are fractionally 
lower and one is unchanged 

Inter. Mer. Mar. led the upward movement by an ad- 
vance of 3 points. So. Pac. con. 4s are 2%4 points higher, 
Consol. Gas 6s 254, Balt. & Ohio gold 4s and Rubber 5s 
2% and Am. Tel. & Tel., Ches. & Ohio and Atch. gen. 4s 
are 2 points higher than last week. U.S. Steel 5s declined 
fractionally, in sympathy with the shares, and Inter. Met. 
4\%s are also lower. 


United States Bonds.—Sales of Government bonds at the 
Board are limited to Liberty Loan 3 %s at 99.86 to 100.24, 
L. L. Ist 4s at 96.44 to 98.50, L. L. 2d 4s at 96.36 to 97.30, 
L. L. Ist 4%s at 96.60 to 99.00, L. L. 2d 4\%s at 96.34 to 
97.32 and L. L. 3d 4s at 96.66 to 97.46. For to-day’s prices 
of all the different issues and for the week’s range see third page 
following. 

Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks.—On a steadily in- 
creasing volume of business the stock market has continued 
the movement noted last week. This movement, which 
began soon after the peace proposal from Austria was aug- 
mented by the surrender of Bulgaria and later by a request 
for an armistice from Berlin. The transactions, which 


Boston, par. St. 





totaled less than 428,000 shares on Tuesday, aggregated 
nearly twice as much to-day and prices have advanced or 
declined according to public estimate regarding the probable 
effect of an end of hostilities in Europe. Therefore railroad 
and other investment stocks are higher and steel and muni- 
tion shares have declined heavily. Baldwin Locomotive 
dropped over 12 poinst this week, Crucible Steel 7, General 
Motors 10, and U. S. Steel over 4. On the other hand, 
Mexican Petroleum advanced nearly 10 points, Am. Sum. 
Tob. over 5, and other issues in this group from 2 to 4. 

Railroad shares have covered a narrower range but prac- 
tically all have advanced. Can. Pac. leads with a gain of 
5 points. U.P. shows a net gain of 3 and So. Pace. 2. 

For daily volume of business see page 1470. 

The following sales have occurred this week of shares not 
represented in our detailed list on the pages which follow: 











STOCKS. Sales Range for Week. Range since Jan. 1. 
Week endihg Oct. 11. for 
Week. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. | Highest. 

Par. Shares 3 per share. | $ per share. |$ per share.$ per share. 
Adams Express.__..100 500 55 Oct 11 55 Oct 11) 48 Sept 80 Jan 
American Express_-_-_100 100 85 Oct 11 85 Oct 11) 77% Sept) 90 June 
Am Smelt Sec pref ser A 100 90% Oct 11 90'% Oct 11) 89 May} 9444 Mar 
Am Sumatra Tob pf_100 100, 86 Oct 9 86 Oct 9; $1 Janil03. June 
Associated Oil___.-- 100 600 60% Oct 10 60% Oct 10) 54 Apr, 65 Aug 
Barrett, pref....... 100 100101% Oct 5101% Oct 5)! 99% Junel02 June 
Batopilas Mining....20 700 1 Oct 10 1%Oct 8 1 Jan, 1% Mar 
Bklyn Union Gas__.100 100 93 Oct 11 93 Oct 11) 78 Aug) 93 Oct 
Brown Shoe, pref___100 150 96 Oct 596 Oct 5, 95 Jani 98 Apr 
Brunswick Term’]1__.100 500 11% Oct 10 12% Oct 5 6% Jan) 16% June 
DUM. -cncecne 100 600 10% Oct 10 11% Oct 11, 7% May} 11% Feb 
Calumet & Arizona...10 300 664% Oct 5 67% Oct 11) 63% Janj 71 May 
Central RR of N J__100 100210 Oct 11210 Oct 11/202 Apr216 Feb 
Chic Pneumat Tool_100 100 69 Oct 5 69 Oct 5 68 June, 70% June 
Cluett, Peab’y & Co.100 1,200 51 Oct 7 51% Oct? 8 45 Jan! 56 "Feb 
Consol Interstate Call 10 700 9% Oct 8 10% Oct 10; 7% —~ 13. June 
Continental Insur-_-_-.25 50 51% Oct 10 51% Oct 10 44 Feb; 53% July 
Elk Horn Coal_._-.- 50 200 28% Oct 8 28% Oct 22 Jani 304% Aug 
Federal M &S pref_.100 700 38% Oct 11 39% Oct 5) 27 Jan} 434% Aug 
Fisher Body Corp no par 400 35% Oct 7 37 Oct 9 26 Jan' 43 June 
General Cigar Inc_._.100 200 45%, Oct 11 45% Oct 7 34 Jan, 58 June 
Preferred _...--.-- 100 200 99% Oct 7100 Oct 8 96% Marl00 June 
Hartman Corp.---- 100 300 46 Oct 5 46 Oct 3 Mar! 48 Sept 
Int Harvest N J pref 100 300106 Oct 710634 Oct 10 104 Septi112 July 
Int Harvester Corp..100, 400 68% Oct 11 70 Oct 11. 53 Mar; 72 Feb 
ee 100 100106 Oct 7106 Oct 7 95 May106% Sept 
Kelly-Springfield pref100 100 87 Oct 11 87 Oct 11 76% Feb) 87 Oct 
Kings Co E1L & P_.100 240 94% Oct 10 94% Oct 10 87 Aug, 94% Oct 
Laclede Gas-_--.----- 100 1,100 85 Oct 9 88 Oct 11) 82 July! 90 Mar 
Liggett & Myers____100 100180 Oct 7180 Oct 7164% Augil95% Feb 
Preferred _..._--- 100 200104 Oct 9105 Oct 10100% Junel0O7% Mar 
Loose-Wiles lsc pref-100 200 91 Oct 11 91% Oct 11. 82% Jan) 91% Oct 
Lorillard (P)....--- 100 §=300152 Oct 11153 Oct 11 144% Aug!200 Mar 
Preferred _.....-- 100 100102% Oct 7102% Oct 7 98 Jani105 Mar 
Manhatt’n (Elev) Ry100 100 95% Oct 5 95% Oct 5 94 Marl100 May 
May Dept Stores_..100 100 53° Oct 9 53 Oct 9 47 Jan| 5414 Sept 
Preferred ....-.-- 100 200 98 Oct 7 98 Oct 8 98 Oct}103 Feb 
Michigan Central__-.100 11 85% Oct 11 85% Oct 11. 80% Feb) 95 June 
National Acme___-.-50 200 30% Oct 11 30% Oct 5 26% Janj 33. May 
National Biscuit_.._.100 2,400 94 Oct 8105 Oct 11. ¢ Augil05 Oct 
Nat Cloak & Suit pf-100 800100 Oct 8100 Oct 101 Janjli02% Feb 
Nat Rys Mex 2d pref 100 700 5 Oct 9 6 Oct 9 4% May| 7% Oct 
N O Tex & Mexvtc100, 100 23 Oct 7 23 Oct 7) 17 Apr; 2434 May 
N Y Chic & St Louis 100 600, 13% Oct 8 18% Oct 11, 13% Oct; 18% Oct 
Ist preferred___-_- 100 100 55 Oct 7 55 Oct 7 55 July, 55 July 
2d preferred -_--_--- 100 200 40 Oct 8 41 Oct 10 40 Oct, 42 Apr 
New York Dock pref 100 100 48% Oct 5 48% Oct 5) 42 Jan} 48% Oct 
Norfolk & West, pref100 300 71 Oct 5 71 Oct 10 69 Sept: 79 Mar 
Nova Scotia 8S & C__100 100 62% Oct 7 62% Oct 7: 56% July) 70 Aug 
Owens Bottle-Mach--_25 700 57 Oct 5 60 Oct 10, 55% Jan) 70% Aug 
Pacifie Tel & Tel____100 800 23% Oct 8 27 Oct 9) 18% Feb) 27 Oct 
Peoria & Eastern _-__ 100 100 5 Oct 8 5 Oct 8) 4% Apr 6 Jan 
Pettibone-Mulliken _100 100 30 Oct 9 Oct 9| 29% Janj 37 May 
Pond Creek Coal. -_-- 10 200 16% Oct 9 16% Oct 9, 16% Oct, 20 June 
Savaga Arms Corp__100 700, 60% Oct 5 61% Oct 7} 53 Jan 8044 May 
Standard Milling._..100 100117 Oct 11117 Oct 11) 84 Jan118 July 
Preserres ..ccoccea 100 100 84 Oct 10 84 Oct 10) 80 June 89 Jan 
Stutz Motor Car no par, 4,300 38% Oct 5 41% Oct 11) 37 Oct| 47% Feb 
Third Avenue Ry__-100 2,600 18% Oct 5 20% Oct 8) 15% Sept; 21% Jan 
Transue & Wms-_7o par 200 36% Oct 10 37% Oct 8) 36% Oct! 42 May 
Underwood __....-- 100 105108 Oct 9108 Oct 9/100 Apr 108 Oct 
Preferred _...---- 100 100107 Oct 5107 Oct 5104 July}112 Feb 
United Drug__----- 100 =500 70 Oct 9 72% Oct 10 69 June 72% Oct 
U S Realty & Impt__100, 1,500 17 Oct 10 21% Oct 11) 8 Marj 21% Oct 
Wells, Fargo Express 100 100 68% Oct 10 68% Oct 10° 63% Sept!’ 834% Jan 





Outside market.—Trading in ‘‘curb’”’ securities most of 
the week was quiet and uninteresting. Toward the close 
there was decided improvement, the volume of business, 
increased and substantial advances were recorded in a num- 
ber of issues. Aetna Explosives com. was a weak features 
dropping 2 points to 8, the close to-day being at 84%. Burns 
Bros. after the loss of over a point to 4134, moved up to 44 
and ends the week at 4334. Chevrolet Motor sank from 
134 to 127, recovering finally to 137. United Motors moved 
irregularly and within a narrow range, despite the announce- 
ment of plans for its absorption by General Motors Corp. 
From 31% it sold up to 32% and down to 30%, recovering 
finally to 32. Standard Motor Construction lost 11% points 
to 84, the close to-day being at 834. An active demand for 
Marconi Wireless Tel. of Am. advanced the price from 334 
to 434, a new high record, the final figure to-day being 4%. 
Wright-Martin Aire. com. lost half a point to 6 and finished 
to-day at 614. Oil stocks were more active. Penn-Mex. 
Fuel, one of the specially active issues, advanced 8 points 
to 43, reacting finally to 41. Houston Oil com. after a loss 
of a point to 77, sold up to 80 and closed to-day at 78%. 
Merritt Oil rose from 21 to 2234. Midwest Refining on 
few transactions gained 2 points to 117. Royal Dutch Co. 
eased off at first from 69% to 67, then advanced to 70%, 
with the final figure to-day at 70. There were few changes 
of importance in mining shares. In bonds sensational ad- 
vances and heavy trading in Russian Govt. bonds were the 
feature. The 6%s after early loss from 68 to 64 ran up to 
76, while the 51%s lost 2 points at first to 60, then moved 
up to 66. The close to-day was at 76 for the former and 
65 for the latter. The Bethlehem Steel and Armour serial 
issues all reached higher figures. 

A complete record of ‘‘curb’’ market transactions for the 
week will be found on page 1471. 
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' PER SHARE PER SHARE 
HIGH AND LOW SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT. |Salesfor STOCKS Range stnce Jan. 1. Range for Prevtous 
the NEW YORK STOCK On basts of 100-share lots. Year 1917 
Saturday | Monday Tuesday Wednesday | Thursday Priday Week EXCHANGE 
| Oct.7 Oct. 8 Oct.9 | Oct.10 Oct.11 | Shares Lowest. Highest. Lowest. | Highest. 
$ per share | $ per share | $ per share | $ per share | $ per share : $ per share Railroads Par | $ per share. | $ per share. || $ per share * per share 
8612 8612) 867g 873g! 867% 8714) 86lg 867% 87 88 877g 8812] 8,000! Atch Topeka & Santa wo.-38 81 Mar23} 88lg Octll}} 75 Dec 1073 Jan 
oo 8312, 83lg 83lg) 851g 85's) 85 85 | *85 86 851g 85g 800| Do  pref..........-.- 80 Jan30} 85's Oct 8|| 75 Dec 10012 Feb 
95 98 | *95 99 | *96 99 | *96 99 | *95l2 98 98lg 8le 100) Atlantic Coast Line RR 2100 893g Apr22| 98%4 Sept 3|! 27973 Dee 119 Jan 
eel? 531g) 531g 54 533g 54 531g 531g) 531g 531g) 531g 5514] 6,100) Baltimore & Ohio_...--- 100} 49 Jan24) 573, Sept 4|/| 3814 Dec! 85 Jan 
5314 54 | *53 54 | *53lg S4l2) *54 5412 5412 54%) 54% 5478 | ae? ee ea See 100} 53 Apr25} 57!g Jan 5|! 4814 Dec! 767 Jan 
43 4414' 423, 437g! 42ig 43 42 4219! 42 4214; 4214 4319) 11,700) Brooklyn Rapid Transit..100 | 36 June26} 4814 Jan 2|}| 36 Dec 82 Jan 
163 170 | 170 17134) 168 16934) 168 170%! 16712 17012| 16712 172%) 35,900) Canadian Pacific.....--- 100 | 135 Mar25| 1727g Aug24|} 126 Dec 16733 Mar 
573s 573g 5712 575g| *57l2 58 5712 5734) 5714 57le| 5712 5812) 2,900) Chesapeake & Ohio___--- 100 | 493, Janl15| 603g Marl4i| 42 Nov) 65%, Jan 
* 7 8 | Tle Zig) *7lg 10 *7 ea oy 7 *7 734 300} Chicago Bg Western__100 6 Apr 9 8% Jan 2 6 Dec, 141g Jan 
231g 241g) *23ig 241g) 23le 2312] *231g 2412 *23l2 25 241g 2453 400| Do | SSPE SEARS 100 | 18!g Apr 9} 251g Aug29|! 1712 Dec 41% Jan 
- 46 4714; 4634 4814) 4714 4734) 4612 4712 4614 4753! 4714 491g) 13,300) Chicago ‘lw & Si Paul..100| 3714 Apr22| 5414 Sept 7!/} 35 Nov; 92 Jan 
28 76 | 761g 7612) *76 77 7612 77 765g 785g) 78 7834 4,000 aes” Se eas 100 | 6614 Aprli| 8112 Sept 3}} 621g Dec’ 1251g Jan 
FA 941g 95 | 95 95 9434 94%4/ *94 95 941g Q4i9) 9412 95%) 1,100 Chicago & Worthucsiete. "188 8912 Mar25| 95%, Octll1||} 85 Dec 1244 Jan 
126 135 |*120 137 |*127 135 |*127 135 |*125 134 |*12512 135 | ---.-- SS PRs 100 | 125 July15! 137  Jan29/| 18712 Dec 17212 Feb 
+4 255g «251g 26 255g 255g 251g 25%! 25 2534) 26 265g! 4,400) Chic Rock Isl & Pactempctfs.| 18 Apr22| 27l2Sept 5/| 16 Dec, 3812 June 
eeol2 78 | 78 78 | *77%4 78 7714 7734| 775g 7753) 7734 79 1,200; 7% preferred temp ctfs__..| 56%, Janl5|} 8214 Sept 5|)|. 44 Dec 844 Apr 
$66 6712, 6714 68 6714 6714) 6653 67 67 67 6753 68 1,700| 6% preferred temp ctfs....| 46 Janl5|} 6914Sept 3|| 35%, Dec’ 71 Apr 
$33 35 | *33 35 | *33 35 | *33 35 | *33 35 35 35 100 er amen Louis..100 | 26 Feb21| 33 Mayl4/| 24 Nov) 51 Jan 
$6212 80 | *6212 80 | *62l2 80 | *6212 80 | *6212 80 | *6212 80 | ---... jt es 100 oom May 7| 67 Aug28/| 61%, Oct 80 Jan 
sass 2314; *221g 2314) *22 2314] *22 2314} ___.  _._-] 2212 22le 100 Galenallh  tabaaete Tene A 100 Apr22} 2314 May29|| 18 Nov; 30 Jan 
SS 2 im 68 is 62 1°45 «§8 i wk. tt 2 100} Do ist pref....------ 100 47 Apr 3} 52 Octl1|| 447%, Nov! 571g Jan 
Ps 48 | *42 48 | *42 48 | #42 48 | _...  ...] §42 42 20} Do 2d pref_._.------- i090} 40 Apr 4} 45 Marl4/| 41 Sept! 46 Mar 
#10814 110 |*108 110 | 109 109 |*108!2 110 |*109 10912/*109 110 400} Delaware & Hudson-_---- 100 | 100'g April} 115!s Feb 1|| 87 Nov, 151% Jan 
170 185 #17012 185 |*160 185 |*160 185 |*172 185 |*172 185 | ------ Delaware Lack & Western..50| 160 Aprl7| 185 Sept 4/| 16712 Dec 238 Mar 
#412 5le) *41g 6 *41o 5 *41p 5 4 419} *37g 5 200} Denver & Rio Grande_.-.100 214 Jan 4 6 Jan 3 5 Dec, 17 Jan 
sd 81g *7 81g) *7 8 8lg Ble Blg Ble 83% 9 900} Do pref.._.-.------- 100 5 Apr23} 1353 Jan 2 97g Dec 41 £Jan 
1514 1514; 153g 1512) 15 154) 15 1514) 151g 15!g) 15 15%) 6,100) Erie_...........-...---- 100} 14 Aprl7| 173sMayl15/| 13's Dec! 34%, Jan 
*30% 3ll2 313g 311g) §$30% 30%) 30% 31 | 30% 30%) 30% 31%) 2,830) Do Ist pref......---- 100 | 23ig Janl6| 35 Mayl4|| 18% Dec| 49% Jan 
*21 22 | *21 22 | *21 22 | *21 2219) #21 23 | *21 23%) -..._. Do 2d pref_..------- 100 | 18!2 Jan25; 243%, Mayl4|! 151g Dec 39% Jan 
9012 907) Q9Ole 9024) 905g 9034) 9012 907g) 9053 907s} 9034, 91l2) 7,684) Great Northern pref_----- 100; 86 Janl5| 9312 Aug27 7914 Dec) 11814 Jan 
301g 3014) 291g 2934) 29 30 2914 2912} 293g 2912] 30 30%g} 4,420 Iron Ore properties_.No yer a Janl5| 343g May16 223g Nov; 381g Mar 
*95lg 9612) *95l2 9612! *9512 9612) B6le 96le| 97 97 | *96 97l2 300; Illinois Central__....---- 100 Jan 7| 98's Augi3|| 85% Dec! 10633 Jan 
8%, 844} lg 83g) 8 83g 77 «68 7% «8 *77g 83g 8,600 — one Corp..No par Bt Sept20 91g Jan 3 5% Dec 171g Jan 
39 39 3s. @ 361g 37 34 341e) 35 35 | *34 36 1,000; Do pref_..._------.- 100 | 29 Septi6) 4712 Jan 3|| 3912 Dec| 72% Jan 
*18 «19 18% 18%) *1814 19 | *18 19 | *18!g 19 18%, 1914] 1,700} Kansas Pity Southern....100 | 15!g Apri7| 20 Mayl6|| 1312 Nov| 25% Jan ma 
*51 55 | *51 55 | *52 55 |*51 55 | *51 55 | *52 55 | -..-.-- a ae 100| 45 Jan 5) 55ig Augl4|| 40 Nov) 658g Jan 
*7 10 *7 10 *7 10 *7 10 714 =7l4]) =*71g «10 100| Lake rie & Western... 106 714 Oct10| 101g Feb19 81g Nov} 25l4 Jan 
*20 22 | *20 22 | #20 = 21 20%, 20%) *20 23 | *20 23 100} Do- pref_.....-...--- 100| 18 Apr23} 23 Sept 4/| 23 Oct) 53% Jan 
e--- ----| 59 5912) 59 593g] 59 593g] *58l2g 591e| 5912 5934) 1,950) Lehigh Valley_.......---- 50| 55 Janl5| 627, Marll|| 503 Dec! 7912 Jan 
*115 116 |*115 116 |*115 116 | 116 116 | 116 116 | 116 116 600] Louisville & Nashville_._.100| 110 Jan 2| 118 Maril4/! 103 Dee 133% Jan 
*9lg 1053) *9%, 11 | ---. ----| *9 11 *914 1053) *9 Sh, L.oseane Minneap & St L (new)_..100 7ig Aprl7| 1173 Sept 3 673 Dec 3214 Jan 
*5lg 5lg) *514 Sle) 5ig 5ig 5 5 5igBlg Sig Blg 500] Missourl Kansas & Texas. 100 43g Jan 5 61g Jan 2 3! Dec) 11 Jan 
*10 10%) *10 10%) 10 10 | *10 = 1034) *10 1034) 105g 105g =: Sere 100 612 Jan29} 12 Sept 4 7 Nov| 2012 Jan 
24 24 24 2433) 24 24 2334 24 237 2414] 243g 25 | 10,300] Missouri Pacific tr ctfs...100| 20 Janl5| 261g Sept 5|| 19% Nov, 34 Jan 
57% 5734) *56 58 | *56l2 58 | *56l2 58 58 =s«5B8 5712 58 400} Do pref tr ctfs_..... 100| 41 Jani5| 59%,Sept 4|| 37!2 Dee 61 Jan 
741g 7412! 743g 74%) 273 7314] 733g 7353| 731g 74 74 75'!4 10,100) New York Central_._--.- 100, 67!g Janl5| 76!2Sept 3} 6212 Dec 10353 Jan 
393g 3934) 40 41 40 4034! 3934 40%] 3912 4014] 397% 4112| 15,800) N Y N H & Hartford....100| 27 April] 45% May29|; 21!2Sept 52% Jan 
207g 207; 21ig 21lg} 20% 21 | *2014 2112} 20% 207%) ---- ---- 600} N Y Ontario & Western..100| 18% Jan22} 23 July 9]| 17 Nov, 29% Jan 
$104 104 | 10434 105 |*10412 105 | 105 107 | 106% 107 10612 107 4,710|Norf olk & Western__.--- 100 | 102 Jan24| 1083s Mayl4]| 925s Dec 1385, Jan 
*88 8812} 8814 8853} 883g 8853) 883g 8834! 88% 88%, 8853 90 8,000} Northern Pacific... 81Jg Jan24| 91l2Sept 3]| 75 Dec 11014 Jan 
435g 43%! 4334 437g] 435g 4334) 435g 4334] 435g 4334) 435g 437g} 8,000) Pennsylvania__..-.----- 4314 June27; 4714 Jan 2/| 4014 Dec| 57%, Jan 
Se ED s SPE eS PR Eee OE geri Bees a 400} Pere Marquette vtec “"" 160 9!2May 1) 1614 June27 12 Dec) 36% Jan 
63 63 60 60 | ---- ----| 59% 5934) 5934 te: ona. areal 800 Do prior pref vt c....100| 52!2 Apr 3} 63 Oct 5/]| 45 Nov} 73!g Jao 
ee ee ae Oe eRe ES ek pe ees: gucawtl, «aammield Do pref v t c_..----- 100} 30 Apr 5} 41 Oct 1]} 37 Oct} 57 June 
36 3712) 3614 3714] 36!2 37 35l2 361g] 3512.36 | 35!2 37 9,500] Pittsburgh & West Va....100} 225s Jan 2} 38!2June21/| 18% Dec} 35%,June 
738 78 | *78 79%) *77 80 | *78le 8012} *75 14 80!2| *75 80le a SS eee 100} 61 Janl0} 81 Augl3|! 5353 Apr| 68 Jan 
8734 88%3| 8814 893g] 88% 89 8634 8834] 8734 8834) 8814 905g) 51,500) Reading --..---..-------- 50| 701g Janl5| 95 June27/| 60's Nov| 1044 Jan 
*35l2 37 | *3512 37 36 0 36 35lg 3510} 35 35 | *34 37 300} Do Ist pref_.....---- & 35 Janl2} 39 Mayl5|| 34 Nov| 45 Jan 
*3812¢ 39 38%, 38%] *38 39 38lq 3812] 38l2 3812] *38 3812 300} Do 2d pref_._..------- 35 Mar30} 40 July 6|}| 33% Dec] 4512 Jan 
*11 12 Allg Allg} *11 12 10%, 10%; 11 11 10%, 10% 400) St Louis-San Fran tr ctfs_ 100 983 Apr 3} 14 Jan 2|} 12 Dec} 263, June 
*18 21 | *20 21 | *20 23 | *18 £23 | *20 2234) *20 2234) -..._-| St Louls Southwestern... 380 19 Oct 2} 23% Mayl15|} 22 Dec} 32 Jan 
*30 37121 *30 3912] 31 31 | *30 4910) *30 4712) *30 4714 100 0 ee 100| 28 Oct 2| 40l2 Jan 3}| 34 Dec} 53 Jan 
8% 834 87, 873] 85g 853} 8l4 83! 81g 8l4} 8% 91g) 1,700 aumeel Air Line 7 Aprl7| 9's Sept 3 74 Dec| 18 Jan 
<enw sacs} Site Bilel Big Bltgi Zita Ble] *21 32 2112 22 _. = ee Sees 100 | 15!g Apr19} 23 Sept 3]| 167%, Dec! 391g Jan 
8714 873g} 881g S88le| 881g S88l2\ 8734 8812] 875g 8814] 83 8934) 13,250) Southern Pacific Co 8012 Jan24| 89%, Octl1|| 75% Dec} 981g Mar 
275g 28 277g 2819! 2734 2814) 2714 28 27% 2814; 28 2912) 32,800) Southern Railway 00| 20% Apr30} 2912 Octil|| 21!2 Dec} 33% Jan 
68 68 68 68 67lg 6712} 677g 6773} 68 6812} 6712 6814] 1,800) Do pref__----- 57 Jan21} 6914 Sept 4|| 515gMay|} 701g Jan 
w--- ----| 15l2 15l2} 15l2 1512} 15 15 | *1453 1573] *15 .4 16 300) Texas & Pacific_.....--- 14 May 4] 19% Feb20|| 1153 Nov; 19% Jan 
*45 52 | *45 52 | *45 52 | *45 52 | *454 52 | *45 Y 52 | ------ Twin City Rapid Transit..100 | 39!sJunel3| 654 Jan31|| 62 Dec) 95 Jan 
1261g 12634! 12714 12834] 12714 12814] 12634 12814] 127% 12812] 128 4131 | 41,200) Union Pacific........---- 100 | 109% Jan15} 131 Octilj} 101% Dec] 1491, Jan 
70 70 | *6912 70 | *6912 70 697g ..70 6912, 6973 70 70 930} Do pref_.......----- 100| 69 Jan 3} 7414 Marll|| 6914 Dec} 85 Jan 
ee oe | Sie] *9 91g} *9 91g 91g «Og 9 9 200} United Eaawase Invest...100 4% Janl5| 12 June27 44 Dec! 11% Jan 
---- ----| 15lg 1534] *13l2 1512) 16 16 | *153%4 1612} 1612 1612 600} Do  pref_...-.------ 10!2 Apr 9} 20 May 7|| 11'4 Dec} 23% Jan 
87g «= 87%gl.. 87g 89g 83%, «8% 83, 884 Sig 84 87g 9 1,800} Wabash ____..-._------ ‘oo 7 <Apr26) 11% July 8 7 Nov, 15% Jan 
3812 39 39 391g] 381g 38ls} 38 38 381g 381g] 3812 39 2,900} Do pref A...-------- 100} 37 Aug 2} 4412 Jan 2|| 36% Dec) 58 Jan 
*2312 25 | *231g 25 | *23l2 24 | *23 24 | *23 23%) 23 23% 300 i eae 100 | 20% Jan15} 2612 June26/} 18 Dec) 301g Jan 
*123%, 1314] 13 1314] 12% 13 | *12% 14 123, 12%! 13 137%| 2,300] Western Maryland (new)-100| 12% Oct 8) 17% Feb15|| 12 Dec) 23 Apr 
200 «Cs 38 | °220«Cos 98 1 928038 1°23) 88 | 9880 C8 ek O88 ij Kf Do 2d pref....------ 100| 20 Jan29} 32 June22|/} 20 Dec) 41 Mar 
*18 1912) *18 20 | *18 1912) 18%, 191g) *19 20 | *19 1914 400| Western Pacific....-.--- 100} 13 Jan 2| 2412 June20|} 10!2 Dec} 181g May 
*59lg 62 60 60 60 60 60 60 | *5814 60 | *53%4 60 600| Do preferred_._------ 100} 46 Jan 3) 64 June27||} 3512 Dec) 48 July 
*814 853) *8l4 853) *814 853) *8l4 85g 814 84 81g Ble 700| Wheeling & Lake E Ry_.100 8 Apr22} 10% Jan 2 7g Dec| 22% Jan 
*17 20 | *17 +20 | *17 «+20 | *17 «220 | *16~=«19 19 19 100} Do  preferred__---.-- 100} 1712 Aprl7| 22% Feb18|| 1653 Nov; 5053 Jan 
34 88 1°34 37 1°34 338 | 34 38 | °338 36 | 33 38 | -..... Wisconsin Central_--.---- 100| 34 May 2| 3912 Jan 3|| 33 Dec, 54% Jan 
Industrial & Miscellaneous 
ws «---, 17l2 1712, *16 1712] *1612 1712 1612 1612} 16% 1614 300 Advance Rumely_.--.---- 100} 11 Jani9 18 July18 71g Nov, 181, Jan 
*47 49 | 49 4914) 49 4914) 487% 4873/ 4812 49 | 48 4814) 1,300| Do_ pref -..---------- 100| 25% Jan 9' 49%Sept27|, 19 Oct| 371g Jan 
sual ‘wast cent’ ase week ated “Ee, See We OB F wane ‘nace 200} Ajax RubberInc.-.------- 50| 49 Jan 2) 654 July18|| 45's Dec) 80 Jan 
3%g 0s Big 33g «=. 33g] #314 Ble 3144 34g 314 33g 33g +=.33g] «3,710) Alaska Gold Mines_.-.---- 10 1% Apr27, 453 July 5|) 1 Dec) 11g Jan 
*1% «62 13g 18) *1% 0 2 13g 1%) *1% «862 1%, 1% 500) Alaska Juneau Cold Min’g.10 lig Apr 1} 3lgJune21|; 1% Dec)  8tg Mar 
28 2814! 275g 2753! 27% 28 25%, 28 26 2614; 2612 2612| 3,400] Allis-Chalmers Mfg vtc..100| 17% Janl15 37 May24|} 15 Dec, 3253 May 
*81 821s] *81 83 81 815s] 80l2 8012) 80 80 8012 8012 900|. Do preferred vt c_..-100| 72% Jan 4 86!2May24|| 65 Dec) 86%, Mar 
*97 101 | *97 100 | *94 100 |§100 100 | 100 100 9934 9934 650| Amer Agricultural Chem..100| 78 Jan 2; 100 Septl8|; 72 Dec 95lg May 
*91 94 | *90lg 94 | *90tg 94 93 93 | *90 94 | *9212 94 2 .: en. Me. cceens 100| 89's Jan17| 101 Aug27|) 91 Dec! 10312 Jan 
*68le 70 69 69 697g 70 68%, 6834) 68 6812] *66 67 900} American Beet Sugar--.-- 100| 64 Junel0} 84 Feb27|} 63 Dec, 10212 Feb 
*75 95 *75 95 *75 95 *75 95 *75 85 *75 © eptoaaal er eR 100 | 282 Septl3| 911g May 8 78!2 Dec, 98 Jan 
437g 44 43 4319) 435g 435g) 415g 4312) 41!4 4253) 423, 43%4) 9,100) American Can ¥ ae ee 100 | 34% Janl5| 50% Mayl7|| 2912 Nov, 53 May 
9214 9214) 9214 9214) 923g 923g) §9214 9214] 9214 9214) 92%, 9212} 1,750) Do pref_....-------- 100 | 8914 Jan23, 97 Apr30|\| 87 Dec, 11112 June 
8412 854} 83 85 8414 847] 8053 84 8llg 8314) 83 8412! 10,500] American Car & Foundry.100| 68% Janl4) 88% Sept27|| 57 Feb 80% June 
pa St PE SR BR Ges Fie ai Bre (See: TRA 5 Seem tee ie eee 100| 106 Jan 3| 1il's Sept30|! 100 Nov 118% May 


*41 “42i\2 *41 42 *40 42 *41 42 41 Al 411g 4l1lg 100 Ane Cotton ol 25 Jani6| 43% Augz9 21 Dec) 502 Jan 
*78 90 | *75 90 | *75 90 | *75 90 | *75 82 *75 83 a" a ae 9 78 Mayl*| 84 May22 80 Dec) 101tg Jan 
17 1734) 17 1712) 17 1714] 1614 171g) 15%, 163g) 1614 1612) 7,600 Pr A. Hide & Leather. +o 1173 Janl0| 22's Sept 4 10 Feb? 17% Mar 














8614 8634) 823% 8612} 8314 8454) 80% 83%) 7712 79 781g 791s} 15,300) Do pref.------------ 100} 50 Jan 2| 94% Aug24|} 4344 Dec| 75 Jan 
347g 355g] 3412 3514) 3412 3514] 34 3412] *333g 35 3412 345s} 2,500! American Ice__.--------- 100 1ltg Jen 2| 361g Sept27|| 8% July) 16% Aug 
*53 5312] 5312 5312) 525g 5253) 52 52%) *52 53 53s «3 800} Do  preferred......-- 100| 33% Jani6) 54 Sept30)| 35 Dee, 55 July 
543g 563g) 547g 5634) 55 5614) 55le 5614) 5512 563g} 56l2¢ 597g| 46,700) Amer International Corp.100; 5l!z2 Septi3| 597g Octll|| 46 Oct) 62% Aug 
4114 414} 405g 41 407g 4112} 3934 4053) 39 40 397g 40!2| 7,700) American Linseed Pe at ha 100 27 Jan7 43 Augiol| 15% Feb 291g Aug 
*7612 7712) 77 7712) 77 7714) *7612 7712) *75!2 78 7712 77% Te ie fee 100| 69% Jan 7| 8l!2Junel3|/| 48 Feb) 75 Nov 
6514 65l2) 63 65 6353 6334) 62% 6312) 6212 6333) 631, 65 7,200| American pee as ~-""100| 53!g Janl5| 71% Mayl6|| 4653 Dec, 82% Jan 
*9812 100 | *9312 102 | *99!1g 9912] 9914 9912) *99 «; 9912) *9Si2 99 . "ae Ree 100 | 795 Jan 4/ 100 Febis|| 93 Dec 106% Jan 
*3 312) *3 +; % 4 3 3 3% = 31g) #314, 4 300] American Malting......-- 100 | _ 2% Sept28) 13!2 Feb 6)| 84 Dec, 19% Mar 
ei” anol ncnd’ eemeaded) teas aah Sia Gace poe aid ane aan me tat eee... 100| 39 Sept25) 58!g Feb 6||} 50 Dec, 71'z July 
#12612 145 |*12612 145 |*12612 145 |*126i2 145 |*12612 145 |*126!2 145 | ~~... American Shipbuilding-.-100| 90 Feb21| 144 May14| 88 Nov, 93 Nov 
77% 7812) 773g 78 77's 78 7614 77l2| 761g 767| 77 77%4| 14,350] Amer Smelting & Refining.100| 73 May28| 8612 Feb19|| 6753 Dec) 112% June 


*10312 10412)*10312 104 | 103% 1041g)*103%4 10414; 10312 10312) 10312 10312 Ol. ee BON ck, ce tiiee es: 100 | 103 Sept25| 106% Mar 2| 799g Nov, 117g Jan 
86 8653! 8212 86%) 8312 8512) SO0le 84%| 8012 827%%| 82% 837| 14,800] Amer Steel Foundries.---100| 58 Janl5| 92% Sept27|| 50's Dec 75 June 
*10912 11012} 110 110 | 10953 1097) 10812 109%g) 1085g 10912; 1095g 10973) 1,300 American Sugar Refining - 100 98 Jani6| 116 Mayl5|| 891g Nov 126% June 
#10812 111 |*108 111 |*108i4 111 |§110 110 |*108 , 111 |*108 111 Sat. DO - GHEE Biwcoccocce 100 | 10814 Mar23| 11312 May 8|| 106 Dec 121'2 Jan 
109 10914) 103g 110 | 108% 10912! 109 “ 1111) 110 | 1115s! 1101s 113%| 26,700] Am Sumatra Tobacco.---100| 60% Jan 5| 145 May24| 30 May 62!2 Dee 
1035g 10412! 10412 10512) 1057g 10753] 10712 10914) 10734 1087 10719 10819| 18,500] Amer Telephone & Teleg.100| 90°, Aug 5| 1094 Feb 1|| 95% Dec 128!2 Jan 




















171 171 |*167 173 |*168 173 16914 17114) 17114 175 176 178le 1,500; American Tobacco ..-..-- 100 | 140l¢ Jan 5 17812 Oct 11 123 Dec 220 Mar 
*94 95 | 947%, 94731 95 95 | *94 96 | *93 96 | §95 95 730} Do pref (new).------- 00| 92's Septl4| 99 Feb23/} 89 Dee 109% Jan 
5314 537s) 53 5343| 5214, 5212| 5212 5212) *50 53 49 52 5,200} Am Woolen of Mass-.----- 100 | 4453 Janl5! 60% May24|| 371g Feb 58% June 
*9419 9512) *943, 9512) *94 96 945g 9453) 941g 941g] *94 4 Q6le 28 6 De | 6anel..2.- cence 100! 92 Jan 4) 95% Marl2)| 87 Nov 100 June 
*3114 34 | *31 34 | *31 34 | *31 34 | 30tg 31 | *3012) 34 500| Am Writing Paper pref...100| 20% Aprll| 39%3 Aug28| 17 Nov, 5412 Mar 
1514 1514) *15%4 15%| 151g 1514) 15 15!g, 1434, 147! 143%, 147g! 2,400) Am Zine Lead & 8------- 25| 12% Janl8! 21% July 3|| 10'g Dec) 41% Jan 
*51 52 | *51 52%) *51 52 5llg' lle! *4612 52%) *4612 52 200 ee). MN SS renal 25| 41 Jan 2} 53% July 1 3912 Dec, 72'2 Jan 


691g 69%! 69  697| 69 6912] 6712! 6914! 6734 68%) 6813 6914) 37,200) Anaconda Copper Mining_50| 759!g Jan18|) 71!2Mayl6)| 51's Nov; 87 May 
107 10812) 10613 108 | 10614 108 103 . 106 | 10312 10514) 105!2 10714) 11,250) Atl Guif & W 18S Line_..100 97%, Jan 5) 120!4 Feb1s 8753 Sept 121'2 Jan 




















*63 «465 | 63 631g 63 6412) 63 6312) 63 , 63 | *63 65 6001 De pref. .c-.+--... 100| 58 Jan 5| 65 July ai 54 Feb 66 Jan 
85 857) 80% 8514) 81 82% 74%, 82% 73l4' 75%| 7414‘ 777%|172,300| Baldwin Locomotive Wks.100| 56's Janl5) 101% Mayl8|; 43 Feb 7612 July 
oie "| At ele: eae: Be | 102 , 102 oak ae ol ie att oc ckecod 100| 93 Jan 2) 102 Sept 7| 93 Dee 10212 Jan 
"We mt "93 «696 | °91 = 951g, 90 96.7] 95; 97 | 26% 96% 9 ue Barrett Co (The)...--.-- 100| 85 Jan 4) 97 OctlO| 82 Dec 136 Jan 
74 74% 72 7% 721g ‘T2lg) ---. ----| 70 * 72 7ilg 7114} Bethlehem Stee! Corp....100| 70 OctlO) 96 Mayl6| 66% Dec 515 Jap . 
7348 Tala) 7114 7312! 72% 73%| 70ig 73'4| 69% 7153| 70% 727% 143° 700 Do class B common..100| 69% Octl0) 94 Mayl6| 2661s Dee 156 June 
10273 1027%| 10212 102%) 10212 10274| 02 10253 102 102 | 1021s 1021g| 2,800] Do cumconv8% pref....| 9612 Jan15; 106% Apr29| 93 Dee 101!2 Oct 
253g 26 | 25 255g’ 24 247g 2334 2%3,' 2419 2419' 237%, 279! "7985, Booth Fishertes..._...No par 21 Jan21| 28!¢ Sept 5'|...-.. --.-'<-<<- -o-2 





*Bid and asked prices; BO sales on this day. % Hz-riguw. § Less tuan 100 shares, « Ma-diy, and rights. « Ex-dividend »% Before payment of first installment. 
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For record of sales during the week of stocks usually iractive, see second page preceding. 
































































































































rane SH ARS ‘ | manger SHARE 
HARE, NOT PER CENT. \Salesfor STOCKS nge since Jan nge for Previous 
ee A ee ee nae NEW YORK STOCK | On dasts of 100-share lots. | ear 1917 
‘ednesday | Thurs Fr Week EXCHANGE 1 
Saturday _— ae wy |W 19 aed on rg F ge | ores Lowest. | Highest. Radeon | Htghest. 
rent a 
h er share $ per share Industrial&Misc.(Con.) Par | $ per share. | $ per share. || 3 per share | $ per share 
© per share | § Per eee ET “158%| 150 150 | 16014 168%9) 168% 150 | 7,000| Burme Breas nn 100 | 108 Feb 5, 15914 Oct 5| 89 Jan 125% Apr 
oo B 1012 101g 1012 *1014 10% 10 ue 10 1014 10%, 1014) 1,100) Butte Copper & Zinc v t c__5 87g Apr 25; 12%Julyl0)}} .... ___. 
2455 25 * 24 . 25 24 241g! *23 *23%4 2412 241g 241g 1,100) Butte & Superior Mining-.10| 16!gJan 2) 331gMayl4| 12% Des! "624 Jan 
on 407.| 40% 41 407% 41 | *40% 414 4114 4214) §42 42 | 1,250| California Packing....No par| 36!gJan 3) 45!2Mayl0)) 33% Nov, 4214 Aug 
191s 2012, 21. 21 20 20 20 20 | 204, 21% 20 2114! 5,600) Californai Petroleum- ---- 100} 12 Jam 7| 22igOct 1) 10% Dec| 3012 Jan 
61% 63%, *62 64 | *61 64 | *61 64 | 6312 6353) 63 6312) ‘ = Do  pref............- rs ro — as p= te ani a sed Ba. = 
> a Oo A 581 | 2641 651 5 65le) / Cent | eee: 42Jan ec) 2vune 
oxgai? 105 "19st 108°] 103% 10318 *103i2 _--| 104 104 *|*10312 108°] 300] Don pret 222 see | Te ar sl Seeniayiell oo Dee] UES ee 
. 5 | 35la 351 347, 35! 3414 347g) 34i2g 3412) §35 35 1,250; Cerro de Pasco Cop_..No par 4 Mar 2 Mayl6) eC} e 
—" 20 | | 02 908! 891g 90 | 88le° 8912 | 891g 891s) 91 91%| 2°800| Chandler Motor Gur, .-100| 68iJan 2| 95 Feb 25)| 56 Nov) 104% Mar 
19 19%,| 18% 19g, 184, 185g 18% 1914) 185g 1912 1912 2034) 35,780) Chile Copper ........-- = 1412Apr 4) 20%,Oct 11|| 1114 Nov) 2753 Mar 
39%, 3924, 395, 40 3912 397%, 39 3912) 3812 387g! 3812 39 | 4,200} Chino Copper -..----.-- 36% Junel0; 4714Mayl6!| 3512 Nov, 63% Mar 
| 425, 42%! 43 4312 41lg 4219| 4012 42 | 41% 41%) 34c8 Colorado Fuel iron. ---100 364 tan = ere tl = Mov §8 _ 
“SRie 87 1 3 361 36 ©6336 357 37% 3658 3758) 3712 38 J umbia Gas ee 4 ov 8 
gee ab, 153 | gos S66) $82 Gen] oun 4G) Esl 12] Semmens Co T-tas| Ge cevaa tGewOe 18) Tes Deol ee oe 
5lg 69 | *6712 70 | 6712 6712 6712 71 714 «(7 ) mtinental Can, Inc.-_.-- 2 oO 4 
“3% 43% 512 437g | 42% 4358) 42\9 43 | 4255 431e| 43i4 4334 12, pe Corn “—— commenti. = . abe Julyisi 4 — 100 —_ 
1 | 101!g 1011s, 101 101 | 101 101 | 101 101 | 600} Do pref_.........__- 2Jan 2 Nov an 
a Si + er 137g] 54%, 56% 522 56 | 53 B5l4| 54 56%) 62,000] Crucible Steal of Aierisa 19 52 Jan 12| 74%sMay16)| 45% Dec 12iis Suly 
| #8 | 89 91g' *885g 9012! 891g 891 4 ee,” a ee an 4 ec 4 
“295, 2934) ‘on 3o4| 30% 50% 2915 307 2915 2914 29 : 2955 9,100, Cuba Chee Sugar....No Par| 27!2Apr 10; 33% Feb 20) 24% Nov; 5514 Jan 
7914 7914, 79% 79%} 7912 7912, 79% 79%)! 78% 79% 797% 797s! 1,100} Do _ pref...._..._...- 00| 781gMar25) 83 Feb18)| 747% Dec) 94!2 Jan 
48 4914) 4573 48 | 46% 48 | 46 487% =“ eh s $544) 2 ening vA ee ae = yo See god = pa 
| 14) 1 3 4 Y mi eo aa | 22 
2 27g) 26's oa 26 26 4 26" 2634) 26 ; 2610 2534 27 4'600 Gaston we W Inc..No par| 25% Oct 11} 39 Feb 13)| 28 Feb 4119 Aug 
*147 150 | 150 151%| 1495, 1497%| 14953 14953, 150 153 | 152% 15414) 4,290) General Electric______--- 100 | 127%Jan 7) 15414Oct 11) 118 Dec) 171% Jan 
121 12212) 121 123 | 12012 12114; 112 118 | 114 11514) 11512 121%) 12,100| General Motors Corp__.-- 100 | 106%Jan 15) 164 Aug21|| 7412 Nov| 146lg Jan 
*7712 79 ‘| 78 7812| 7714 78 | 75l2 771s! 75% 76 | 76 76 4,289| _ =e 100 | 75%gOct 10° 88 Feb 1)) 72%, Dec! 93 Jan 
52 52le\ Site 5214 51 51%) 493, 49% 51. 51 | 52 52%! 3,900 Guete © Co (B F)_.---- 100| 38 Jan 2| 52% Oct 41 3214 Dec| 61% Jan 
#10012 101 1002 10012, *100 101 |*100 101 | 101 101 | 100% 10114| 1,500} Do  pref.......__---- 100| 96 Jan 10) 101%, Oct 11|| 79133 Dec| 112. Jan 
“BBS bal oldu H | azu Ht | S8* Soul eae) “ame Git) Ltt] Gear Comes tog) Ze den Bo] a Geet | SE or] fa Se 
1 i 0497 51 #497, 51 50 50!3; 501g 5034) 501g 4 442) Greene Cananea pper__ 2 sf 
ae std 70° 707| 71° 71 70 70 | 68% 69 | 69% 70 | 2,125) Gulf — Steal tr pe... aoe 19 ad Pr oune a eed —_ 
< \* Qlo\*___. Ml acue CE acne: Se enouee Do Ist pref tr ctfs____ ug 2 NO 
“45 | a5 {| +44 46 | *44 46 1 a a4 *\ 343° 45 °| 44 44 | ~7 "500 Haskell & Barker Car._No par 34° Jan 5| 49% July30 2712 Nov, 40 June 
55 55% 55 Ble} «551g 5512) 54le 55%4| 5412 5514) 25314 5414 16,700) Inspiration Cons Copper..20| 425sJan 15) 56% Mayl6) 38 Nov) 6612 June 
*14° 16 | *14 «#216 | *14 «#2416 | *14” 16 _ itis 141g| *13!2 16 | 100) Internat Agricul Corp....100| 10 Jan 8] 19 June20, 7% Nov; 2173 May 
60! 6012 25853 585s 59 59 5714 5714| * 5714 60 | 5934 5934) ee. eae 100; 38 Jan 5} 65 Junel8| 2614 Nov) 6012 July 
*13212 13512*13112 137 | 134% 137 | 1361s 137 #132 138 | 138 138 | 1,600; Intern Harvester of N J_.100| 11l12Jan 2) 138 Oct 11)} 100% Nov; 123 Jan 
281, 28%4| 2755 2812) 281g 29 | 28 2834) 281g 2912] 2914 3033 A 500 > Mercantile Marine_-_100 a. us atone 7 i” oe sae ee 
2 3! ( 1124g} 112 11613) 11612 119% 62000). DO Bl Kc cwencconcs 100 an € 2 
tan” ttl So" aol 20% 208| 30° aonl 30 ponel ao 30!) 4100] International ‘Nickel (ines | 27 °3en 15] BiseJuly 8] Sart Decl svat ater 
343, 35 34 341g| 3412 347] 33!2 34 33 3314) 33 33%) 3,300) International Paper___.-- 100 —— ¥ aon ae sat ba ~— 
* 4 *62 64 *60 62 *62 64 *60 63 ie aires Caen scvese Do stamped pref___.- 100 an 2 o 2 
+ Bit *50 «52 51 1 50 50 50% 50% 50l2 502) ‘ 500} Kelly-Springtiela " Tie_...-35 ‘ - 2 it Mavis + fn oon Mas 
2 335g ¢ 33%, 3: 3¢ 337, 3: 3° 3: ‘ ’ | sehen rT 
or = 78 77% 7B 77. 728 7610 72° 74° 73. 74! tal 9,200) ian ta. 72 Oct 10 915g May16| 68 Nov, 103% June 
19° 20 19 19 19 19 | #19 20 | *19° 20 | *1912 20 | | 200 Lee Rubber & Tire...No par| 12 Apr 2| 22%July30| 10% Nov| 30 Jan 
*27 29 | *27 29 a, a 29 30 29%, 31%) 31 3114) 3,400 Loose-Wiles Biscuit tr ctfs_100 iad s ae = — = — 
#7: *75 81 |%*75 £81 | %*75~ 81 81 81 | *79 = 8219} 300! Do 2d pref 100 e : y 
aL 79 o72le 791 *75 791 77 774| *75 791 *76 79 | 200) Mackay Fis Sameis Had + hn pI oe pm om 
5 *64 65 | *64 65 | *64 65 | *64 65 | -_-__- D 57 Jan a 4 2 
+ Bite 32% 30l, 3112 30 30%| 29% Sole 31 31% 9,600) Maxwell Motor, Inc_- 2312Jan 15) 32%Oct 7); 191g Nov) 61% Jan 
601g 61l2} *60 62 60 61 60 60 | *59 6012) 61 6119! 2,500] Do Ist pret 51 Apr 24; 64%,Feb 8) 49 Dec) 74lg Jan 
2319 233; 23% 24 2312 24 | *22% 2373| #23 24 24 2414| 2,100) Do 24 pref 19 May27; 26 Feb 5| 13 Nov, 40 Jan 
111g 12035| 11812 12254) 11614 120 | 11714 1207%| 12012 1297) 126% 132% 302 ,800| Mexican petroleum 79 Jan 5 132%Oct 11) 67 Dee 10612 Jan 
oe iabeygaereat: ema Rema gaan. #100 107 |*100 107 | 1 109 we?,, Bret ee ee ee ee 
92: y *281 2¢ 1 1 = 282 283, 2914) 3 un 8 
i ee ee ee 494| 49°300| Minnie Co Ordnance. so 434 Mar23| 61 Mayl6| 3912 Decl 6712 June 
“71 7412) 71 71 | *70% 73 | *70%4% 73 | *70 73 | *71) 75 | 100) —— ae ae EE . + parr Re rN ae tt = 
‘ #991 991 9914; *99 oo eee | iw fe s-............ 1 ar 2 2 | 
Te 16 16" 1638 +16" 1612 16 16 | *16 1612) 15% 161s! 1,300) Nat Com Condult & Gable No 100 13'2Apr 8| 21%July 5|| 1312 Dec) 39 June 
1 4310 45 45 45 44 4455) 44 44 4412 4412, 2,600 Nat Enam’g & Stamp’g--.100 3714Jan 7| 541gMay20), 24 Feb 46% Oct 
on Sel ai” be *91 95 | *91 95 | *91 95 | *91 hy Ge Do pret ---100| 92 Sept25| 9912Feb 20'| 901gMay, 99% July 
= S . m2 59 *57 59 | *57¥2 59 | 574 58 | 58! 58%s| a) National anaes 100| 434Jan 7| 61%Apr 4 37% Dec) 6314 Mar 
e102” "#102 +103 *103 ee A | Md 100 | 99% Mar 2) 10512May18)) 99 Dec 114 Jan 
19% 19%] 19% 30 | 195 19%| 1953 19%;| 197% 19%| 20 “30 7| ~2.300| Nevoda Consol Copper--..5| 17% Mar25| 21% Mayl6| 16 Nov, 26% June 
#11212 118 [$1122 11212] 115. 115!2| 116 116 | 11512116 | 116 116 | 1'150| New York Alr Braco 77100 | 115 ‘Oct 8| 139 May22| 98 Nov| 156° Mar 
#45 56 | *46. 5R | 465, 4651 *46 60 | #46 55 | #46 55 | _ 100, North American Co...-..100| 37:2 Augl6| 4653Oct 8 | 39 Dec) 7233 Mar 
391g 4014) 39% 40 | 39% 397%) 39 407%) 3953 40%) 40% 407) 32,600 Ohio Cities Gas (The)---- 25| 3518 Mar25| 42%Mayl6)| 317 Oct| 143% Apr 
*74 Tig) Zig 75s) 753 753i Tig Tia! *7~«~—-7%| «#714 71g| 600) Ontario Bilvex Mining_-_-1 100 4¥qJan 22| 13, Junel7)| 3% Nov, 7% Sept 
$3114 33 | Site 31%) 311g 3153) 31 31. 31 Bits] 31% 31% 1,000; Pacific Mail SS__....-...- + . ssoton a : ge 4 
C 1 
S° 53a 3334 at 32 33° Bae B5i4 5Ale 33%, Bile "Bota 9,600 aonare GL & © (Chic). . “joo 39%Jan 2| 55% Oct 10|| 35 Dec} 1064 Jan 
#29 30; 29% 2955, 2914 2914) 29% 31 | 305% 3153) 31% 31% 5,800 Philadelphia Co (Pittsb)..50| 21 Apr12)| 31%Oct 11|| 2412 Dec) 42 Jan 
4014 41 | 4012 41 | 40% 407%) 40 4012) 40 40%) 4012 4114| 8,300 Plerce-Arrow M Car...Nopar| 34 Jan 16| 43igMar 1|| 25 Dee! — 
#98 99 | *98 9834) *98 98%! 98% 983, 99 99 | *9814 102 200) ye eee 00 oes os 38 7 ye " 88 Nov 98g Aug 
6 61 34! 6 3. 1 1 . il Corporation... .- AUCU 22 cw nee wwe ne) een ener 
obo 51 “507 B14 “50° bi 50" 501d zasis rite rh 49" #800 Pittsburgh Goo! of Pasz..ieo 42 Jan 15) 58% Feb 28)) 3712 Dec) 5412 = 
831g 831g) 8314 8314) *83 8312) *83 831g! *81le 8312! *81l2 8312 oe 3s eee 100| 79%Jan 2) 84 Feb19|/| 74 Dee; + 4 
69 69 | 6712 6812) 66 671g! 0l2 6773 67 6712, 6734 67%) 2,200! Pressed Steel Car_...-._- 100 56% May38 B A=* = Baan a —_ 
5 5 | | *9O5 C * Gg 20) 
"30" 89 | #88" 90° | #89 D0u! #88 Bou! #89 B04! 89 89 | 200 Buble sery Corp of WF--100 85, Oct 2 100% Mar 5 "99, “Dec! 131, Jan 
122 122 e119 122 |*119 124 me 124 | 122 122 | 12112 122 500| Pullman Company.------ 100 | 100!s Jan 7 122, Oct _5|| 106% a, = 
G7l2 67%) 65% 66 | 66 66 | 65 67 | 65 6612) 67 67% 5,400) Ratiway Steel Spring-.-- - 100} 4e%eden 7) 71% Aug 29|| one ek I - flee 
} cs | 
sale ig Ae Ne ee "24"| 23% 23%] 24 "24"| “5,i00| Rap’ Cobnetidated “Gopperse | fo%3an 16| "20t Mayi6)/ isis Nov, 3214 Apr 
89% 90's! 86 8914; 87 88l2| 8412 8712! 851g B6le) 86ls 88 | 46 ‘500, Republic Iron & Steel...-100 | 272%sJan 15 96. Mert) “8 + Ad saan = 
*100 1007s *100 1007) *9912 101ig, *9912 1007%| *99 101 | *9914 10019) ______ ee enero 100 oie 3 Ss pated] = a 731, Nov 
105 105 106 106 <* 104 | 104 105 | 107 110, 107% 110 1,400 Royal Dutch Co ctts dep... 70% ar 7 tall ‘Sauer a” aon 
*6lo 8 534 | 14 2) 5 34 } jlo axon Motor Car Corp... | + | 
150!2 150!2) 15212 152%) 154 155 | 15714 160 | 158le 162 | 162% 163'4| 2,975| Sears, Roebuck & Co.---100 189% June 8| 163'4 Oct tal ee en a ee 
Sie a2) Ga" gah] Sut 32) 32° aot) “Ant desl “RAE Aes) orf] smi oh" ame Navas | aetaoe at] aseeb s|| 28 Bos| gon Mar 
*47lo 58 54 55 | *52 54%) *52 = 57 52 53 51 52 800} Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Ironl00| 39 Jan 24) 71%4May24)) 331g Nov) 7434 Mar 
Bil, 50 | 57% 60 | Sbts 58% 5 57t2) 5658 577%) 577% 59%) 56,900 Studebaker Corp (The).-100 337s Apr 24 C0. a 3 = Nov| iaoe 4 
*91 96 | 92 92 6 96 | *91 96 | *92 96 ie op sei 2July 
*39 8640 + 39 a” B a 40 | 439% 40 395g 397s! 1,200) Superior’ Steel Corp’n....100 BA's Maras ae 3 3 30% Nov| RS 
5 } *Q | 
16% 17%4| 165 26%] 16% 165] *16t2 17 | 1612 “Lotel 6% “Sotel ~~ "8O0] Tene One Seer Gite se | Soe ee S| a scterel| 2 New| voisdune 
180 183%3| 18014 185 | 176 18212! 177 181 | 180 187 "| 18312 18934; 50,800, Texas Company (The).-.-100 | 136!2Jan 7| 189%4Oct 11) 114% Dec) 243 j= 
Sa 35 | s88 95 | soa Ss | oon 35% oof" 2% oga® 22% 1000) Tobson, Rroducta Cot 4g8| eet Mats) fe au 86" Decl 108" aia 
*92 «95 5 | *92 5 > ia «4 a | 287% | 
sit S| “ate Sal cate ul oS 2p | Sabu JE | 7h, 28, $0] Uaion Ba© Ean ogp-100| “Sh yan 24] Sb, Mapes] ge Bos 2, jie 
*373g 3712 2 3712 71g 2 51g | *361g 38 4 374 00) United Alloy Steel_...No par Sent 
igg” dor risa tor |otoo tor" |eton® tor”) Jor Jor edgy Lome] _TA00) Uaed Cur Stois.—--i0g | Saw Maras 105 sunera | Se Dec) fame Ma 
*100 107 | O4 ae akan one 4Jan 
141g 14112) 14112 14214|*140 148 |*137 142 | 141 141 | 143 144 1,300! United arait pac eae 100 | 11644 Jan 16) 145!g Oct 3)\7105 Dec, 154% Jan 
“13 15 | #13 15 | #13 15 | *1212 13 | *122 14 | #121 44 | 2 US Cast I Pipe & Fdy--.-100| 11's Apr 6] 19, May 7] 2 te) See 
*41l4 44 | *41 44 | *40 44 42 42 4312 4312) 43384 437 4 Ss de veal 100; 41 Mar26 4 Fe ec} 
10435 106%4| 10053 10512! 102% 105 | 9812 104 | 977 10019| 101 — 10414 40,600| U » Industrial Alcohol_.100| 98!2Oct 9| 137 May24|| 981g Nov) TL gp ed 
“SME Gaia) 63% Gite! —G3t2 63%! 621E S15, “BLS Bog] Shag Stal 209) oy DOy Plelacaacpeen = 190 | 81 San 15} Os'eOct 4 5 Deel 07, Aus 
63%, 6414 4 2| 2 4 2) 2 631, é 64%4) 8,400) United States Rubber....100 an 
1041z 10412) 10433 10412} 10413 10412, 104 104) 104 104 | 1037 104 | 1,900) Do 1st’ preferred... 100 | 795 Jan 15) 106'sJuly13, 91 Dec) 114% — 
4312 4312) °41% 43% cae ON Se aN ofits 4312] (4212 4212] 600 U6 Smelting Ret & M....-80| 33s Ape 12 ene 19| Berl wee ten 
*41lo 4412) *4112 2 4 2 42% 44 | *42% 44 /|-......1 Do pref.............. 50| 42% Apr 4 Fe’ . 
10814 109%, 106% 108%g| 107 108%g| 104% 107%) 104% 10612| 10512 108. |716.400| United Seetaa Bieal Corp-100 | 8612 Mar25) 11612 Aug 28|| 7912 Dec| 136% May 
*110% 110!2, 11014 1105s) 110! 11012} 11013 110%! 11014 11012} 110% 11012], 41035, Do pref ee 100 | 108 Mar25| 112% Jan 31)| 102% Dec) ti8s via 
84 844) 84 844) 83 84 | Bll2 83is) 81 82 '| 817% 8314] 6,480] Utah Copper 22.272 72 10| 76% Mar25| 87% Mayl6); 70% Deo) Mills Nay 
12ig 1212) *12, ie i ie “he oe 224 124) 12) 1314) | 300 Utah Securities v t o.----- 100} 11, Septlé ire 4 x? oo re May 
5414 54% 8 4 8 8 54 53% 3534) 2,900) V hs ee Chem..100 | 33% Jan 2 | 
*109 110 /*105 "110 /*106 110 |*106 "110 |*106 110 |*106 * 110 ‘| 2 fag wena 1o0| 98 Jan 16 1002 July 6) 97 Deo! 117s ee 
*, © 
“Site Gru Sete Goro] ‘S0la 1%] “Stina “Odi, Gig] “GBsy Sony] 15,40 Yiinia trom G7 Gl-----400 | 50, Yang) 73ts July27)) 46 Deo) 99% Jan 
427g 4312) 4212 4234) 42% 42%) 4273 4273 425% 4275| 4254 44%3| 8,800! Westinghouse Elec & Mfz.50| 38!2Jan 17| 4712 Mayl6| as Ses 701g Jan 
Bo |e Pe S|" se Ble eas. Bey acrceredannnooB8 | SB jan ty) Gator 2 | Sa Nov) ant 
*46 47 4512 46 600] White Motor_.....__.___ 50} 36%Jan 2 
20% 217% 21% 22% 22, 22%) 212 224) 2112 217] 21% 22%] 64,900 White “Motor -- (The)--'25 | 15t2Jan 15| 22% Oct 11\/ 15 Nov) ais dee 
wT Th, 88 | Bhs Be enSh ase ler S| St 98°] 1.900 wha SU EG ean AOD | Asan 3) StMayaal) $2, New| hte Mar 
11814 11912) 119% 120 | 120%4 12112/*120 122 |*____ 12119! 121 121 | 1'300 Woolworth (i W).s-.----100 110 Mar25| 121!20ct 8|| 99% Dec a _ 
Ne eee ere “Biel Sep ED | eats eel tee 98 | -xezec] DO GiMlrenanca-neeee 111 Oct 3| 115 Sept 8 1 reel sTasen 
144 5644] 54 55 8 8 2 53!2) 53 53 | 1,000! w. -m..- >& M 34 Jan e 
ey 91 | *84 91 | *83l2 91 | * 91/°85 90 | *85 89 |._!___ ee cer AL Yt 0-100| go%Feb 5| OltzApr 6|| 88 ye), Se 
*64 68 | 6334 6412! *63%, 66 | *63% 66 | 64 6712| *64 71 200' De — ee aa: 59 Jan 18) 70% July26'} 50 May ° 
D 
*Bid and asked pricet no sales on this day.  § Less than 100 shares. {Ex-rights. a Ex-div. and rights. Par $10 per share. Par $100 per share 


z Ex-dividend. 
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In Jan. 1909 the Exchange method of quoting bonds was changed and prices are now—‘and tnterest’’—except for interest and defaulted bonds. 











































































































{ ' 
&BONDS $3 | Price Week's | 33\| Range BONDS Sz | Price Week's 33 Range 
N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE | 835 | Friday Range or | 3&\| Since N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE | 83 | Friday Range or | § Since 
Week Ending Oct. 11. ils SS | Oct. 11, | Last Sale || Jan. 1 Week Ending Oct. 11. ~ Oct. 11. | Last Sale Jan. 1 
|e ——sASK\Low = —-Htgh\ No.\Low High \——~"|Bid = Ask\Low  =‘High| No.||Low High 
1} hesa —_ 
U. S. Government. | 1 General gold 4450 --1902/m | 76%-2--| 76 764l 3/72 78 
U 8 3\4s Liberty Loan__1932-47|3 D/100.00 Sale| 99.86 100.24 4895, 97.20 102.50 Registered........_._- 1992'M 98! -sc- 75 | 86% Mar’l?/....||.... --- 
US 4s converted from ist Lib- | 20-year convertible 4145.-1930 F A| 26% Sale; 76 761g, 40) G5i3 7a 
erty Loan............ 193247\3 D) 98.33 Sale) 96.44 98 50) 107 (93.00 98 50 30-year conv secured $8..1946/A ©| 82 Sale| 79% 82 | 132| 76 82% 
U S 43 2d Liberty Loan..1927-42|M_ Nj 97.30 Sale| 96.35 97 30 3881 |93.00 93.00 Big Sandy ist 4s “1944/3 D| 67 78 | 84 Apr °17|--..||--.. ---- 
US44s converted from Ist Coal River Ry 1st gu 43_.1945|3_ D| ---- ---- 8512 Nov’l6} -—- onan 
Liberty Loan_........ 1932-47| 3 ed 98.40 Sale, 96.60 99 00, 1397, 93.90 99.09 Craig Valley ist g 53 ~_1940/J ji occcc cee 06%, Feb °16) ..--j|.... -.- - 
US4%s converted from 2d) | Potts Creek Br Ist 48_...19146'J}. 3) -x-- ---- 84% Jan °13).---)|-.-. ---= 
Liberty Loan.._.-.... 1927-42|M N) 97.32 sate 96.34 97.32 ‘so 93.10 98.00 R & A Div ist con g 43_--1989|9 | 70°38 ----| 73 Nov’l7)----||_... --- ~ 
U 8 4%s 3d Liberty Loan._1928|M $| 97.34 Sale\96.65 97.46 15530 94.76 99.10 24 consol gold 48._....1989|§ J| 828 82!2| 71 Oct °17|..--||-... -.-. 
U 8 2s consol regiatered...d1930\Q J, 98 ..--| 98% Aug'l8|----| 97 99 Greenbrier Ry 1st gu g 4s- 1940/M n| 68 73 | 88!2 Sept’l6)--.-)|-.-. ---- 
U 8 2s consol coupon_.._- d1930\Q J| 98 ~---| 987% Aug’ 18)----|| 971g 987 Warm Springs V Ist g 5s..1941.:M_ S| -rr- 97 !2/113'4 Feb °15)_---)|___. ---. 
U 8 3s registered_.......- k1918|Q F/ -... -.-- 99'2 May'18|----|| 99 9912 || Chic & Alton RR ret g33...1949/4 | 51 514) 51 Sept’lS)----|| 50 52 
U S 3s coupon _.__..... 2 k1918/Q Wt miche atin 99%g May’ 18) ----|| 987% 99% Ratiway 1st lien 348_._-- 1950/\J J 38 381g) 3712 387g 21\| 3514 4713 
U S 4s registered___....._- 1925/Q Fi 10612 _.__|106i2 Oct 18) ----| 105 107 Chicago Burlington & Quiney— 
U 8 4s coupon _-_.._....--. 1925|Q F| 10612 -.-.|106 Sept’18|----||105 107 Denver Div 4s 1922/F a| 29% 100 | 99'g July’18|/..-.|| 9753 99% 
U 8 Pan Canal 10-30-yr 23-k1936/Q F| 98 -.--| 98 June'l8}----|| 98 98 Illinois Div 348_.....--- 1949/3 5, 73 Sale) 73 73 7\| 711g 76 
U S Pan Canal 10-30-yr 2sreg’38\Q N;} 98 -.-.| 99 July’ 18|-~--) 971g 99 Illinois Div 48.._........1949|y 3} 83, Sale) 807% 83 9} 80 871s 
U S Panama Canal 3s g-...1961|Q M; 85 -.---| 85 Junel8)----|| 85 $85 Iowa Div sinking fund 58.1919/A @| 9954 102 | 9934 Oct °18/-..-|/| 98 99% 
cere ape Te ae 1961\Q M| 85 ----!| 89 Sept’18|----| 83 89 Sinking fund 4s___.__- 919!A o| 98's 99%4! 9754 Sept’18)----|| 97 8 
U S Philippine Island 48_1914-34/Q F/ .... -.--/100 Web '15)----||.... __.. Joint bonds. See Great North. s 
| Nebraska Extension 4s_.-1927 m N| 9's 917%) 897 Sept'l18|....!) 897 945s 
Foreign Government. Registered _ 1927IM N| -<-- ---- 91 Mar'l8/..../) 91 91 
Amer Foreign Secur 5s_--.- 1919/F A! 97% Sale| 973g 97%) 232) 9413 98% General 48....~ 7777 777771958|m | 82 Sale| 804 824/25) 78 84s 
Angio-French 5-yr 5s Exterloan-|A O} 951g Sale| 94%, 9518) 1850} 8814 95% |] Chic rm E llref & imp 4sg_.1955\5 jg) 23 30 | 30 Aug’lS|..../| 25 30 
Argentine Internal 5s of 1909_..-|M S| 85 87 | 85 85 2|78 85g U S Mtg & Tr Co ctfs of dep_- | ,28 281g) 29 Sept’18/.--.|| 22 30 
Bordeaux (City of) 3-yr 6s..1919|M N: 99 Sale) 98% 9014) 324) 84 9914 Ist consol gold 68......... 1934/A | 100 101 |100 June’l8!_...|| 98 101 
Chinese (Hukuang Ry) 530f 1911/3 D/t 67 68 | 68 1} 5312 70 General consol ist 58_.... 19371M Ni 73 = 84l2| 72) Aug’l8i_...|| 72 72 
Cuba—Externa! debt 5s of 1904_|M S) --.. 9734) 95l2 Sept'is|----| 90!2 100 US Mtg & Tr Coctfsotdep.|__ _.| ---- 73 | 70 Feb °18|-.-.|| 70 70 
Exter dt 53 of 1914 ser A__1949 2. een 9212 9214 July’ 18) -<--| 9014 GAlg Guar Tr Co ctfs of dep ee, a atime oe 76 July’17 ee) ee - 
External loan 44s_.-.-- 1949|F A| ---. 82 84 Apr 18) ----|| 80 R4 Pureh money Ist coal 53_.1942|F A CO ana A'S. ty | = seep - 
Dominion of Canada g 58-.-1921|A O} 96's Sale| 9512 9614) 40) 9314 96% Chic & Ind C Ry Ist 5s_..1936|9 Jj} “12. 20 | 32) Mar‘t7|_.--)|____ -.-. 
Do do 721926|A ©} 94% Sale| 94% 944! 12| 90% 95% |] Chicago Great West Ist 4a.-1959|M §| ,57'4 Sale) 56% 5714! 58/54 60% 
Do do --1931/|A O} 9412 Sale; 94 9412 39) 887% 95 Chic Ind & Louisv—Ref 68_.1947|J | 10014 10012 100 Sept’18 ----| 98 100% 
French Repub 5s secured loan_|_. --| 10112 Saleji0l = 101%41539)) 94 101% Refunding gold 5s______- 1947/5. 9} 80 -~--|100!2 Apr ‘17 o---||---- ---- 
Japanese Govt—£ loan 4348_1925|F A|t 87 89 | 855s Oct °18/----|| SOlg 92i2 Refunding 4s Series C___.1947|J.  §| ---- ---- 841g Apr °17|----]|_ 2. -o-e 
Second series 414s..-_--- 1925) J|$ 87 Sale) 8573 87 29) 831g 927. Ind & Louisv Ist gu 4s___1956|3 J} -s-- -2-- 70. MOXG| n.sll 4c. enne 
Do do “German stamp”-|_.-.| ---- ---- 8144 821g 23/77 8212 || Chic Ind & Sou 50-yr 43_-_.1956|3. | 70'2 78 | 96l2 Jan "17)----| 5 tak li FS 
Bterling loan 43___....._- 1931|3_ J\t 7453 ----| 73% June’18|----| 73%, 76 Chic LS & East Ist 44%s_._.1969|§ D| ---- ---- 97% Deo °16)----||_.__ --- - 
Lyons (City of) 3-yr 68__--- 1919|M N| 99 Sale| 9812 99% 285) 84 9914 |} Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul— 
Marseilles (City of) 3-yr 68--1919/M N| 99 Sale| 98% 991! 300 84 9914 Gen'l gold 4s Series A_...e1989|3. gi 7# 78 | 7312 75 3|| 705, 79 
Mexico—Exter loan £ 5s of 1899/Q Jit 51 ----| 56 56 1} 40 56 Registered ........... 219891Q  J| -s-- ---- 92%. Feb '16 SPUR Siig oA 
Gold debt 4s of 1904____- 1954, D 3612 0 33!g Dec 17) hs m=— miae Permanent 48_._._.__-_- 1925|\3 D 81 8178) 817 817) 2 76le 8312 
Paris (City of) 5-year 63_...1921}A O} 9712 Sale) 97 9753 || 815g 98 Gen & ret Ser A 4148_---a2014/A ©} 63'4 Sale| 6714 6812, 75) 643, 70 
Tokyo City 5s loan of 1912_..__- M §$| 76!2 80 | 80 Sept’18'----|| 68  §2l2 Gen ref conv Ser B 53...a2014|F A! 79 Sale| 78 79 | 35) 74 80 
O & of Gt Brit & Irel 2-yr 58 1918/M $| -.-- -.-- 99% Aug’l8 ----|| 97 100 Gen'l gold 3143Ser B_..-e1989|J._ J| -zz- 75 | 66 Sept’l8|-.-.|| 66 66 
6-year 534% notes....--- 1919|M N 98% Sale} 983, 9914 139)) 9514 g9l2 General 4% Series C__.-e1939|3 J, 7%8 81% 8 11|| 7712 8412 
6-year 544% notes_...-.- 1921|M N| 9712 Sale| 9612 9712} 559] 915g 9712 25-year debenture 43_..__ 1934\3 3| 68 70 | 71 71 1) 6673 74 
Convertible 54% pnotes_.1919|F A 100 Sale 99% 100 700 9773 100 Convertible 4s ee 1932|3-: D 77 Sale| 75 77 57) 7114 78 
eThese are prices on the basts of |$5to£ | Chic & L Sup Divg 58...-1921|J. 3) 9418 ----| 97 Jan "18)...-|| 97 97 
Chic & Mo Riv Div 5s-.-1926|J 3} 92'2 ----| 92 92 1) 92 94 
State and City Securities. Chic & P W Ist g 5s_____- 1921|5 3) 96'4 Sale) 9614 97 | 10) g5ig 98t2 
N Y City—4s Corp stock 1960/M 8} 93 9314] 9312 9312} 24) 87% 9612 CM & Puget Sd Ist gu 4s.1949\9 J| 72'4 ----| 7412 Sept’18'-.--|| 741g 74% 
4443 Corporate stock....1964|M 8} 93 9312) 93 9312 = 877, 96% Dubuque Div Ist sf6s_..1920\3 3| 99. ----| 97!2 Aug’ls 97!_ 9912 
4448 Corporate stock....1966/A O} -.-. 94 | 931g 9312 877g 9614 Fargo & Sou assum g 68__-1924|5 J| 98%4 108 |104%, Sept’17 ale aa’ 
44a Corporate stock....1965|3 Dj) 98% 1004 a 995g i7 9314 10178 La Crosse & D Ist 5s_.._- 1919/3. 3} ---- 103'4) 98 Jan '18 98 98 
44s Corporate stock... 1968 M S| 983% 99%, 100 12'| 93 101% Wis & Minn Div g 5s____- 1921/3 3) 95 9614) 954 9514 95 100 
4% Corporate stock..-.- 1959|M N| 89 90 303. 8938 5) 85 Q91le Wis Valley Div 1st 63....1920|J 3) ---- ---- 97's May’'l8}----|| 971, 97% 
4% Corporate stock _-_-- 1958|M N/} 89 90 | 8914 Sept’l8|----/| 85 9133 Milw & Nor Ist ext 4448_.1934/5 D| 82 ----| 85 July’18'----|| 85 85 
4% Corporate stock __-- 1957|M N} 89 ----/ 90% Sept’18\----|| 35 lig Cons extended 4148.-..1934/3 D| 84 81l4 Feb "18|_.--|| gitg Slly 
4% Corporate stock reg-.1956|M N| 87 897%) 89% Aug’18|----|| 35 90% || Chic & Nor West Ex 4s 1886-1926|F A| 89 ----| 89 Sept’18|-.-.|| gq 89 
OU Sere 1957|M N/ 9834 9912} 9834 99 17|| 935g 1017 Registered... 1886-1926|/F A| 84°38 ----| 85!2 Aug’l8)-.--|| 351, 85!2 
434% Corporate stock...1957|M Nj 98%, 9914) 9914 9912} 11)} 9312 1011, General on SS ee 1987|M N| 69 Sale) 69 69 10]! 6712 7318 
315% Corporate stock...1954|M N e 8112) 80% Sept’18)----|| 76 S21, Registered........._- p1987\Q F| ---- ---- 8112 Oct °16|----||____ ---- 
N Y State—4s__......-... 1961|M 8 ----| 99 July’18)----|| 99 99 General 4s_____......... 1987|M NW} 82!2 83 | 8212 Oct '18)..--|| 797% 85% 
Canal Improvement 43_.-1961|3 J 96 101 | 98l2 July’18)----|| 9414 981g Stamped 48....___.__. 1987|M WN| .89 81 | 80 Oct °18)----|| 793, 8212 
Canal Improvement 49_..1962)5 J) 96 ----} 9813 Aug’l3)----|| 98:2 Q8i2 General 5s stamped_____- 87|\M wW| LOL 1041g/101 Sept’18\_.--|| ggig 103 
Canal Improvement 4s_._.1960|J J} 96 98 | 95 May 18|----|| 9414 96 Sinking fund 6s... __ 1879-1929|A ©} 101 -.--/|104 May'!8'----/|104 104 
Canal Improvement 448.1964|3 J| 106 108 |107l2 Sept’18/----||105 108l2 Registered _...._. 1879-1929|A ©| 2%8!2 ----/10912 Apr '16|-.--||____ =. 
Cana! Improvement 448.1965|J J) 98 ----/104l2 June'18)----||10412 104!2 Sinking fund 5s_____ 1879-1929|A 0} 293 100 | 94's July’18|----|| 941g 941g 
Highway Improv’t 4348..1963|M $/ 106!2 ----|106!2 10612! 1//10412 10712 tered__..__. 1879-1929 A o| 291% ..--|10312 Apr °16)..--||____ ---- 
Highway Improv't 448_.1965|M 8)*100 ~~ -~)100!g June’18)----)/100ig 10114 Debenture 58_....._...- 1921/A O| 96's 103 | 951g May’18|----|| 95 _96!2 
Virginia funded debt 2-38_..1991/J J) -.-- 78%} 74 Deo °l7\----)|__.. 2.2 istered_......_.__- 921;A O| ---- 97 {199 Jan °18)-.--|\109 100 
6s deferred Brown Bros ctfs__-|.. --| 6912 70!2| 70 7014} 30) 44 71 Sinking fund deb 53__.__. 1933|M N| 92% 96 | 92!  Q2ig 921g 97 
iio | |... § -- % & ~> “@ gees 1933|M N a 97 a atag, V3l----|| 94t2 O4lg 
allroad. Des Plaines Val Ist gu 4 3747/4 8 oo-- 2 Oct '16)----||____ ---- 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4s___..._- h1995|Q J] 5lig 56 | 5l'g-July’l8|----|| 511g 59 Frem Elk & Mo V let 65. 1933\A ©] 104 110 [105 Apr ‘1s|----/|101 105 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe— ManGB&N W Ist3%s_1941\3 J) 53 ----| 88 Jan ‘17)-~--||____ ---- 
2 eS 995|A QO} 82 Sale| 79%, 8214) 91)| 79 853% Milw & 3 L Ist gu3%s...1941|3 J| ---- ----|-- - ------ aioe 255 ue 
cae aiaiacienapameal 5/A ---- -»--| 8012 Apr '18|----|| 791g 80 MII LS & West Ist g 6s...1921.m 9} 100'2 101 10012 Aug’18|----||"9g 10213 
Adjustment gold 4s____- h1995| Nov; 67 74!2| 72 72 71% 76 Ext & imps f gold 5s__ -1929| F A| .95'2 ----| 96 Aug’l8|-.--|| 951g 98 
Registered. _......... h1995| Nov| ..-- ----| 73'2 June’18)----|| 731g 73'2 Ashland Div 1st g 68..-.1925\m 8} 102 -~--)111% Deo 15)----||____ ---- 
__ eae h1995|M N| 71% 74!2| 73 74 1l/| 70S 78 Mich Div Ist gold 68...1924\J J -2-- ---- 102'g May'18|_._-! 1021, 1021 
Conv gold 48_______..._. 955\3 D) 70 717%) 71le 7173; 25)| 7112 87 Mil Spar & N W lst gu4s.1947/\M 8| 75 ----| 74 Sept’l8/..-.|| 73 76g 
nv 4s issue of 1910____- 1960/3 Dj 8212 90 | 85's Oct °18|----|| 82° 87% St L Peo & N W ist gu 59.1948|J_ J) ---- 92 | 92 92 | 92 3 
East Okla Div 1st g 4s._..1928|M S| 84 9112) 9ll2 Aug’l8|----|/ 9112 911g || Chicago Rock Isl & Pac— zs 
Rocky Mtn Div Ist 4s__.1965'3 J) _... 79 ' 79 June’l8|----!! 79 79 Ratiway general gold 48...1988, 3 J| 73% 75 | 74l2 TAls 3,72 77% 
Trans Con Short L Ist 43.1958|J_ J 7814) 745g 7612, 11\| 745g 801g Registered___..__.___- 1988\3 J| -2-- ----| 71% May'18|.--~'| 713, 71% 
Cal-Ariz 1st & ref 4448°A"1962/M S| ____ -.--| 832 July’ 18|----| 79 «85 Refunding gold 48___-_-- 1934;A O| 704 Bale} 6812 7014) 57| 62ig 70% 
8 Fe Pres & Ph lst g 58...1942|M $| 827,100 | 99% July’ 17|----| egregek 2 20-year debenture 5s____- 1932\ 5 J) ---- ----| 80's Aug'l&!..-.|| 66 80! 
Atl Coast L ist gold 43_.-_41952|M 8| 815g 82!2| 80% Oct '18|----||"77 84% RI Ark & Louls 1st 4}48..1934|M_ 8 67 69's| 67 67 2| 62 67!3 
Gen unified 444s___._._- 1964|3 D) 76's Sale| 74 761g 60) 74 82\le Burl C R & N Ist g 5s__- "1934/A o| 85 96 Feb °18)----|| 96 96 
Ala Mid Ist gu gold 5s_..1928|M WN/ 957 -.-- 5 Aug’lS)----|| 955— 95% C RIF&N W Ist gu 5s_-1921|A O| ---- ----| 97!2 June’l7/----||_ nace 
Bruns & W Ist gu gold 48.1938/3 J) 7612 --- 78 3} 78 78 Choc Okla & G geng 58..91919|J. J) 95 ----| 97 May’l/--.-|| 95 100 
Charles & Sav Ist gold 78_1936|5 J| 110 ---- 129% Aug ’15|/----||,. 8. Consol gold 538......_- 1952\M_ N| ---- 92 | 93 May't&/---./| 93 93 
L & N coll gold 48_____. 01952);M N/| 7112 7212) 714 7112) 8] 6914 737% Keok & Des Moines Ist §31923/A ©} 65 6712) 63 Sept’18|----'| 57 638 
Sav F & W ist gold 58__..1934;A O| 105 107 |115 July’ 17|---- a ieee St Paul & K C Sh L ist 448'41/F A| 68!2 Sale) 68!2 6812) 7 59 69 
5 Seats 1934;A O}; 90 -.---|105 July’15!----||__ _~ ._._ |] Chic St PM & O cons 68___.1930|3 D = 105%4/1037g Oct ’18|----||102 10612 
Sil Sp Oca & G gug4a....1918|J J) __.. ----| 9912 May'l8|----||90 9913 Cons 68 reduced to 38_.1930|5 D ----| 88 Sept’l18|--..|| 8112 88 
Balt & Ohio prior 3448____- 1925|\J J} 88 Sale| 86% 88 39|| 8512 8912 Debenture 5s...._.._... 1930|M 8 $92 Bale} 8812 8912 851g 907% 
istered. _......... 925}Q J) *857g -.--| 90!2 Sept’17/----||/_. ool North Wisconsin Ist 63_.-1930|3 J| 100s -.-.|118 Nov’l6 eee | ---- 22-- 
1st 50-year gold 48______ h1948\|A O| 76 Sale| 744 76 731g 7853 St P & S City lst g 66_--.1919|A O} 99!21 99% Oct °18|----|| 993% 100%, 
ecenenene-- ISIQ Jl ncn coe) GON Mar ll) ----ll_..o cane Superior Short L Ist 53 g-c1930|M S| 83 96 | 95 May’l8|-.--||95 95 
10-yr conv 4348. -.-..... 1933|-. ..| “801g “Gale| 77!2 80's|__37\|"74%, “S08 || Chic T H & So East Ist 6s..1960\J DB} 57 67 | 58 July’18|----|| 58 58 
Refund & gen 5s Series A-1995)J._ Dj) 78 Sale| 76% 78 | 26)! 757% 8312 || Chic & West Ind gen g 68_71932\Q M| 101'2 103 [105  July'18|----||103 105 
Pitts Junc Ist gold 68....1922)3 J} 9714 .-.|112 Jan ‘12 ----| es ee Consol 50-year 48_____.__ 1952|J. 3; 61 6212) 65% Sept'l8)..-.)| 64 66 
P Junc & M Div Ist g3}451925|M N| 80ig --__| 80's Oct °18/---- 801g 831g Cin H & D 2d gold 44%s___.1937|J 3) 69'4 ----| 90 May’l7|---- eee eee 
PLE& W Va Sys ref4s_.1941|M N| 69%g 78%| 73% 7333, 2172 «76 C Find & Ft W lst gu 4s g 1923|M N| ---- ----| 88 ™M: r’11|-...| one ooo 
Southw Div 1st gold 3%8-1925|J J| 83 84 | 83 84 3/| 80 85 Day & Mich Ist cons 448 1931/3 J| 7 ---| 96 Jan 17|---.~'\|____ o2-- 
Cent Ohio R Ist cg 4}43._1930/M $| 85 ....|100 Apr 17/----||________ |] ciev CinCh & St L gen 4s..1993\3 D| 65 Sale| 64 65's) 23) 59 65's 
Cl Lor & W con Ist g 58..1933|A ©} 90% ..__| 93!2 Aug’l8'---- 93'2 96l2 20-year deb 44%8___._._- 1931/3 J} 7753 80 | 77!2 Sept'18 ----|| 6514 7712 
Monon River Ist gug 58--1919/F A|_._. .__. 101'4 Nov ’'16/----}|.. 5 -o Lo General 5s Series B_._._. 1993\3 D| 75 85 | 8614 Aug’l8|----|| 80 86% 
Ohio River RR Ist g 58..-1936|3 D/ 891g ---_| 9914 Oct °17/----||._-~ 7777 Cairo Div Ist gold 45.._.1939/3 J] 65'4 81!2) 83% Mar'l7|..--||. waiwe 
General gold 5s_.....- 1937/A OO} 80 88 | 88 May’l8----|| 88 4x Cin W & M Div lst g48..1991|J J} 62 63%) 63%4 Sept’l8).---|| 62 65 
Pitts Clev & Tol Ist g63..1922/A ©} 99  ____| 99'g Mar’lS|----|| 991g 99%¢ St L Div Ist coll tr g 4s__-1990|M N| 66!2 8314| 6% June’l8}-- - 63 «68 
Buffalo R & P gen g 5s__..1937/M $/ 9912101 | 99% June'l8 ----|| 99 907% Spr & Col Div Ist g 4s__-.1940/M $| 63!2 -.--| 7312 June’17|----||_.-. ---- 
Consol 4348............- 957|M N| 8712 ~.--| 9912 Oct °17/----||___- _-_e W W Val Div Ist g 48_---1940|J 3] ---- ----| 84 Nov’l6/----||____ ---- 
All & West lst g 4s gu_...1998)/A ©) 7612 ....| 97 No v6, RSPR | sealed: cg: 2 CI1St L & C consol 63....1920|M N| 9912 ..-.| 99 Sept’18/----|| 99 99 
Clear & Mah Ist gu g 56..1943/J | J| 80l2 ....|103'g Feb "16, ----||___ __ lst gold 48..........- k1936|Q | 77% -...| 87 Deo ‘l7|----||_... ---- 
Roch & Pitts Ist gold 68..1921/F A} 100'g -.--|101 May’l8\----||ioi 103 Registered..-.-__-- k1936/|Q  €| ---- ----| 88's May’15/-.-.||___. --- “ 
Consol Ist g 68-.--...- 1922|/J OD) 100'g -~--|1007% Sept’18 ----|| 9913 10312 Cin 8 & Cl cons lat g 58..1923|3 J} 85% -.--|102%s Jan °17|----||_._. --- - 
Canada Sou cons gu A 58_..1962};A 0} 87 90 87 90 2) 85 91% CCC &I gen cons g 68..1934/5 J) 104 -.-- 107'g Apr °17|..--|i|_... ooce 
Car Clinch & Ohio Ist 30-yr 53°38}3 D| 757 84 | 84 Dec ‘17\---- eB Ind B & W Ist pref 48_...1940/A O} 68!2----| 94 July’08/----|__-. --- - 
Central of Ga ist gold 5s...71945/F A} 98 -._.| 9914 Sept’l8 ----|| 9m, 99% O Ind & W Ist pref 5s_..d1938|Q J| --------|---- --.-|----||---- -:-- 
Consol gold 5s_...-.---- 1945/M WN | Tg 86 86 | 1/85 90 Peorta & East Ist cons 48.1940/A O| 58 69 | 58g 59 | 20,40 59 
Chatt Div pur money g 48 1951/3  D coca, SS SEO cea Income 48...-..------ 1990! Apr; 12!2 Sale} 12 1212) 15) 12 13 
Mac & Nor Div 1st  58..1946/J J B54 ----| 90 May'l8 ..-- 90 Cleve Short L Ist gu 4348..-1961/A O} 83 85 | 83!2 Sept'l8|..-.|| 8312 90 
Mid Ga & Atl Div 58.._.- 1947/5 J) 85% — 97%s June'l7,----||_... -... |] Colorado & Sou Ist g 4s..-.1929/F A| 84!2 87 | 85 85 | 2) 82% 86% 
Mobile Div Ist g 58-..... 946/35 J) 85% ----| 84'3 Aug’l8)..--|| 84:4 84ig Refund & Ext 4443_._._- 1935|M N| 732 Sale) 7l!2 7312 27) 66 73!2 
Oeat KR & B of Ga coll g 58.1937|\M N| 8 ---| 83 June 18/..--|| 83 83 Ft W & DenC Ist g6s_..1921/J D) 97 99% 97 Sept’ls ----| 96 98lg 
Cent of N J gen gold 58..._1987|J J) 101'g 102'g 101 100 | 1/100 104 Conn & Pas Rivs lst g 48_..1943|A O| 85 --.- Seed aaa one even 
Registered....--..... h1987|Q J| ue a aera 106 Sept’18!_.-.||100 104 Cuba RR Ist 50-year 58 g_..1952|J. J) ---- “94” Feb “16) — -~--- +--- 
Am Dock & Imp gu 58..-1921|J J| 97% 9912 98 98 | 1 9753 Ole Del Lack & Western— 
Leh & Hud Riv gen gu “6s *20\J 3) 96'3 10014 100 Apr '18'..--//1 100 Morris & Ess Ist gu 3%s.2000\J D, 71 7412| 7412 Sept’18 aval, fate tae 
N Y & Long Br gen g 48__1941|M $| ---- ---- 12009 Jan °13 ..--||_ 20 cane N Y Lack & W Ist 68_.-.. 1921\3 J} 109 101 (100 100 | 2/100 
Oent Vermont let gu g 4s -.€1920'\Q F| 65 -.-.| 66 Sept’l8'..--|/ 65 “6714 Construction 59_....-.- 1923/F Al 95 96 | 95 Augl8..--.|| 95 8. 
Chem & Oo fund & traps be --1929 Z | 80 “2° 90'4 Aug’l8)..-- 80 94 Term & Improvt 48_...1923|M N| 92 ---- saat Jen as ° ie 93% 93% 
St consol gold 56........ 96 e 95\4 96 3)| 94% 1001 Warren Ist ref gug 3448..2000,F A| ---- -.--|102!s Fen '08 ...-||---- ---- 
Registered............ 1939/'M N! .._. ____ 10412 Jan °17/_- | — \ ° 4 | 























*No price Friday; latest this week. @ Due Jan. @ Due April 


. ¢ Due May, g Due Jane. 


h Due July. & Due Aug. oe Due Oct. 


p Due Nov. ¢ Due Dec. 


8 Option sale 




























































































1466 New York Bond Record—Continued—Page 2 [Vou. 107. 
[tel nes | were |S re BONDS | 23 | Price Week's | #3 Range 
“BONDS » | Friday | Range or 23 Since N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE a Friday Range or 2 Since 
me } oF on i 75 | 25 Od. il Last Sale |® || Jan.1 Week ending O-t. 1d =~ Od. 11 | | Jan. 
endin: mm | : — -_—— eepags: re 
= (pid Ask Low =— High, No. Low High sees 100) 98 Sept ts aoe toe” 
Leh V Term Ry Ist gu g 5s_-1941) = pv'ls)----| p 
Delaware & Hudson— ‘ pt’lS ---- | 9314 94 Regiatered........------1941|A @ 90 -.--| Mar't7)---- |... _._. 
ist lien equip g 4448------ 1922/5 3} 94 96'2 94 Sep Os 47:79 861 Leh Val RR lOvr coll 63..21928|_---.| 99% Sale Be 100 | 429 974% 100 
¢ 7} 80 82g 792 808 2 | : 1 
ist & ref 49. ...---.----- 1943)" Ni * gale 864 864 8) 85l2 90 Leh Val Coal Co Ist gu g 53- 1933 33,3 J) Y7%102 | Aug’l3 -.-- | 96!4 iu: 
20-year conv 5s- i“... onal rs e| i is 7214 724 Aug’l8 ----|! 71 76 Registered ........------ 33 : r! a fer i05 Oct "13, ---- ---- ---- 
Alb & Susq conv $..-- 4 N weenie 1 31 int reduced to 43..--- 1933 | DF aa--|-=- wan rene mene 
ee . oe” oe eo vga doe [pone 20918 Il yeh & NY lot guar 6 4s... 1s — eee 70” July'i8 ---- | 70 “70 
Denver & Rio Grande— 43, 8 83 | 60le 69 Registered_._._.--.----- 945 co-2 -o-- oo --|---2 '---- ---- 
Ist cons g 48_...-.-.---- 1935) J} 68 = a . gers —_ ° 72 Long Isid Ist cons gold 5s__.h1931 Q J 91 es 93 93 1, 91% 95 
Consol gold 448-------. 1936/3 J) 71 70% Sept'18 ----| 70 76% 1st consol gold 48---.--- BI932/G J) Sle 2] Bile Jane 18-200! -- - woe 
Improvement gold 5s-- ~<a § D “57% 60 | 56's Oct °18 ----| 4814 56's General gold 43...------1933'3 D) 72 74 | 71% Aug’lS ----| 71%3 722 
lst & refunding 53_.----- 1955) F A ag On 1-32) mae ae 2 caa ode Ferry goid 4%3_-------- 19222M 8S 85 983 | 85 Sept'lS----| 85 85 
Rio Gr June ist gu g 53- oe 39)5 DB) So | 6Lg Agr ‘it CRETE: A ce 10Gle. TE os-+ see- 9914 Oct °06/---- |... ..-- 
Rio Gr Sou Ist gold 48..--1940|J 4) ---= ===) 39% suiy 47 ane Unified gold 45__-------- 1919 M S| 70l2 78 | 71g Aug’lS----| 71 7ilg 
Guaranteed. _...-.-.- ~1940) J J) a “a 63 64 3% s 63 “6712 Debenture gold 53 s _1934 - 2 ama 86!2 97 Juco °18'..--| 97 97 
Rio Gr West Ist gold 42.-1939 5 3) G4 Bale, oF Sept'lS ----| 50 55 20-year p m deb 53_-.-.-1937\M N) 68%, 72 | 7412 74'2} 3,70 75 
Mtge & coll trust 4s A_.1949/A O} 94 70 eC ae "eo eee | Daa: Guar refunding gold 4s---1949 M S, 71 85 ge Aug °18)---- | 72\g 791e 
Det & Mack—lIst lien g 48- -1995) ; a4 aks | 75'2 July’16 ---- pee Registered__....------ 1919 M s omere --- -laeee _ tht wo-- (---- ---- 
Gold 48_-...----------- 4 | “sar “Sale! 75 Gis) 10|73 771 NYB&MB Iistcong 53.1935 A O 95 ---- 4 Aor ‘JS!---- ---- -.-- 
Det Riv Tun Ter Tun 4548.-1961)M1 N) bay a 38% June'is “cos 56% 9713 NY &BB Ist gold 53....1927 M S| 95 98 | %2!2 Aor ‘I8/..--| 921g Q2ie 
Dul Missabe & Nor gen 0. J} a4 “O4tp | WT 4 el? ae | 97 97 Nor Sh B Ist con g gu 53. 01932 Q J 82 9314 109 Aug "16 Evie | et: 
Be Te ee t= eeel eg 6] .u.. ~~ <[ERte Bet OB) -o-|annn onan Louisiana & Ark Ist g 53.---1927 M$ 86 88 | 90 Aug'lS ---| 874. 190, 
Registered - ----~-----~ one Ba mage : wcll 62 8 isville & Nashv gen 63-1930) 105's 110% 11% July"18 ---- 1 8 
Dul Sou Shore & Ati g 53.--1937|3 J) ~~ i eee a i 1937,M N 94 109% 94 94 | 10 93 94's 
Kigin Joliet & East let ¢ 5s..1941/m 190:2 100-1004 4/19) 101 Unified gold 43.-.------- 1940 J J) 85ig Sale 82% 8512) 12) 81 88iz 
Erie 1st consol gold 73_.----1920|M $; 100 100°2 78's Oct 18 7K 7g Registered_......------ 1940/3. 3) -._. ----| 9653 Jan ‘17; ----|| ---- 
N Y & Erte Ist ext g 48.--1947)M Ni) 73 mn--| oe ine 18 -2.2'| O3l8 Wig Collateral trust goid 53-.-1931|M N| 95 99 | 93 Sept'lS----' 93 99 
2d ext gold 58_.------- -- $| $4... .| O3igJan 18|----|| 93!2 95 EH & Nash Ist g63___--1919|J_ D) 100!2 -__- 100's Aug’l8)---- . ke 100! 
ae at ane ee 192014 O| O4%s "96 "| 992 July “17 -2--|--  -=-- Ke on & Fass wate 30--- 2p 3| tee 08 108 Goperiel. 100 101 
ity os Oe erg cess apa at ee eee N O & M Ist gold 63_---- 1930) | 106 ;, Dp nant 
5th ext gold 48-----.-..- < )  oe 7! 100% duly’ 18\ 772. 100% 100% 2d gold 68.....--..--- 1930|3 J| 93% -... 104's Feb °17|---- |... 2... 
BS LBS W ing ie e--ls 5] Gi 6} | Oa 28] 34108 Paducah & Mem Div 43_.1946/F A} 721g 89 | 90!2 Apr "12 ----/-.-. --__ 
Erie 1st cons g 48 prior- --1996|4 | , et “y See bee St Louis Div Ist gold 63..1921|M S| 97's 1004 ‘1012 Aug’18 ---- 100'!3 1012 
Registered _-_~-.-...--19 al3 5| “54° “Bale 53 54 | 22) 49!2 57%4 i > Sees 1930.M 8) 54% 57 | 57's July'18 ---.| sve 50 
ist consol gen lien g 43- 1996} 45 j | 98 Sane Ehloccullcacs <aske Atl Knox & Cin Div 48_-.1955, Mm oN: 74% 77 | 77 77 7 80lg 
Registered ---....-.-1995/5 J “7$15 79!2| 78!2 Oct °18)---- | 7544 79 Ati Knox & Nor ist ¢ 58.-1946|J_ DB, 91% 108% 95's July’ 18}----|} | o516 951g 
Fenn coll trust gold 4s_-1951)F \E Al 7es eel azn a7ig! 31 42° 59 fender Bage Ist sf ¢68..1931/M $| 101% 10312 10313 Sept" ---- 102 103%2 
wee pet oe a 5 isle pa 47% 48%, 4712 47lg 4) 4212 497% Kentucky Central gold 4s- Ply] 2 73t2 4 4 wes | a = 
Gian te 50'e Bale 5 f 61) 4812 56 Lex & East Ist 50-yr 5s gu 196 'g 4 2 . : 
cate trie tagold g---10se|m N89" 88. | Sz Sepi'is-.-- $2" 93 |] L&NGMEeM Ima4ige 195M $ 35° Oo 83, 85 | 1 Bile gp 
P&E - je Ni 11067 Jap 17 952 3g! 6714 Sept'l8 ---- | 6714 2 
Clev & Mahon Vall g S6.-1935|3 J] ---- ----/106% Jan t7|---5| | so-- || Le NSoutn M joint te. -1o la wee 195 Feb'5'----|_.- -.- 
eate & Sores 1 of ee -- oer 5] “66° 103 | 96 Aug '18|--.-| 96 96 N Fla & S iat gug 58.....1937 F A) 89% _---| 95. Aug’l8----/ 95 96% 
Genesee River Ist sf 63_-.19575 3 B S| 310% Nov'l7le...|| = N & C Bdge gen gu g 4343.1945|J 3} 831g __--| 977s May’l6 ----|____ ___- 
Long Dock consis @s_---985)4 @| TOD ----l193 1m "18 103 103 Pensae & Atl Ist gu g68.-1921 F A) 100% -——_ 10liz July'18 ---- 10112 1029 
Coal & ER bet Our a Se. TaeS ee es's 2. 208% July’l7\--- <1] 8 & N Ala cons gu g 5s_..1936 F Al 9314100 | 99 Aor '13----| 99 99 
NY & Green Laug o3..1940M N| 80° 2222, 85 Jan 18 ---- | 85 85 Gen cons gu 80-year S3-1963-A @) 84% 94t2, 95's Jan 18 2-7. 932 95 
NY Ausg & W ist ref 6e_-1037|/9 3| 70 ----| Sl sl | 1) 74 Sl |] Le Jott Base Conny e--- em Ml. 222 pps tige Doce Yor 
ee ? ~~ anal | =. {800g Dee 06) <osellnces sace anila —Sou lines IN| -2-- ---- emcee cee nloers were core 
2d gold 448----..-.-- pend 4 i ae 60 June 18'----| 60 61 Mex Internat Ist cons g 48.1977 M $) --.. ---- Mar SOles Hosen sen 
General gold 58__....-19 0 F “sa: 108 Jan °17 Stamped guaranteed__-__- 1977|M OR? athe, ie ates 75 Wav" t0 .c-c!|,anc cone 
Pe tap wy bye ee Ie’ -- te ge OFccclta oe Midland Term—Ist sfg 53.1925 J ©} 80 ----  9l!2 June’l7 ----|---- ---- 
I of } 8 5a....1940) --_- . eee ot > Galler is j i 
tia Gets ies ee ee i. a en ..:. 1 July'18--.- 101 104 
iv nd let cons gu g 68_- j | mewn on = | = pully! lahene | eeretinin Mite og ake ny ny a ieee aS eS | ee 
Evansv & T H ist cons Ge.-1921/J 3) 90 94 | B7) | Now tdicccr [crit 2272 Peewee lef ma Ga..--1921/0 el “Fite 74 7| 72 Oct “18 .2.2| it, Foe 
= —_— ap ry 57-1982) “4 2 ai steele “1108 ° Now NEA! yrtage arte: Ist & refunding gold 48...1949 M 8| 45 4578 = 46 | 41 46 
ernon Ist gold 6s_- - ---- --- | ec giao | eggansiplaietae a F 47 | 41 Sept’1IS---- 40 46 
Sull Co Branch ist g 5s-.1930/A O ---- ---- | 95 Site "t2\----'|a a0 an = Rel & ant 60-7 Seer A..seasig ) 4 ie pene. 
70 959) 78 S2!e Slle July’ is aaa! Os 8ile Des M & Ft D Ist gu 43_.1935) nm e aal oe oo 
Florida & Const Ist 448-.-1959,3 D/ 7 *| 92 Aug ‘10|----||.... -=-- lowa Central Ist gold 58--1933.3 D, 78 84"| 78 78 | 1 7a~ “Bilg 
Ft Worth & Rio Gr Tat @ 48-1925/3 45 4 D512 Ort “17 mane | 2-2 ---- setae so aatikic 4a r arts on 5 fh “ = oon 
; ~ 193: |... 88 | 85! June'lé|_..-l/-.-. .-- ? cong | , 
Guth prawns ys “93%, a4 9353 94 | 361/92 94l2 Ist Chic Term sf 43___-_- 1941)M N) ~~. ----) 92 Jan ‘17 ---- -.-- ---- 
* “= | | ' 37 “ t ny OY £4 ee-2e eoece cece 
“Registered. ._-_-.--.- hi921.Q J) 93! | 93l2 O3Blg 50 91% 93% MS 3M & A Ist g 4s latgu-°26/J ; ea Silo Movil? ---- -- 
Ist & ret 414s Series A -1961|3 J) 8612 ‘Sale| S5% sae? 24.85 90 Misstesipp! Central 1st Ss. -- 1949) “aes i. erates £On 
0 ee ogg - US 3] -aauj 2227] Gore ve ts|aony|| Baie Bons Ist gold 48...-..-------- aes fs Sous 
Ist congol g 63...-----1933|J 3} 107 113 106 106 | = 1 103 bs ORS SE - ntsennn woes vro4tiM N 32 "| 32 Sept'lS...-| 32 32 
Registered. .........1933|3. 3} 74110 [118 Apr !7|---. |... -. = Ist ext gold 58--...------ ; “2=- : 5 
| . _2004;M $| 3212 40 | 40 Aug’ls----/ 40 4 
Reduced to gold 44a. 1933J 3, 92 Sale 92 92 2) 91g 95 ist & refunding 43--_-- te 42 \Nae'18 on @ 
| 955. 99 |102lg Mav'i6)-- - cui Trust Co certfs of dep-___. |-- --| 38'2 4912 : ts *18 ----| 
sone age BRS BOREL SS STE Mei 2.2] aug “75” |] gotsnainnne Sige’: i964 | Bre 30%| Bia Bepe ts <—-2| a6. 
ext at ® -""1937 3 D. 80's SS ae BEE oath dais wenn St Louis Div 1st ref g43-.2001/A O| 2712 31lg 40° Woe iAj----)2 2 --- - 
Pacific ext guar 4s £---1940|J 3) ~~~ -=--| 85!8 Nov 15/-------~ ---- oo, et eee 18; ee oti oe 
eee Feo | ee eer a aco Ist gug 5s_.1940/M WN ___. ---- H wen -2-- ---- 
Minn Union 1st 08, -21922 3 9| 100's == ~=/100%4 May'13 --.- 1004 100% || Kan City & Pac Ist g 4s.-1990/F Al 2-2 "60") 50°50 | 250” 58 
Mont C Ist gu g 6s_...-.- 19375 3 105 ~~ =| 105 Sept'18 ---- 104%3 105 « Mo K & & is gu 6 eo -.-29s8 1S = i 4 a —e heer te ie 
Registered_...._...1937,J 3 104 (136'4 tay 06 ---- ---- ---- - a ist guar 06..tdte\ . tel 491 ~ 49 563 
31g _._.| 95 Sept’l8 -.--/| 925g 95 MK &TofT ist gu g 53-1942|M S| 50 5212) 49\2 Aue "18 ---- | 4 
wiles F Tot goid ba771935| 3D O28 55 109% Aug ‘16 --||_-- i Feel Sher Sh & So Ist gu g 53..1942/J. 8) 1. -.-- | 51 Deo'l6'-.-- |... .... 
¢ 93 , | | 40 Jan °18 ----;| 40 
Green Bay & W deb ctfs “A” ____| Feb . 79'4| 69% Dee '16!----||.-.- ---- Texas & Okla Ist gu # 53.21943|M o aaen ee 
Debenture ctfs “B’_.....____| Feb 7lg 10 | 712 Oct °18----|| 7 9's |] Missouri Pacific (reorg Co)— _| | go s2 | 1179 86 
t 1982 3. 73. 757 76 Aug’i8|..--'| 75 %4 Ist & refunding 53 Ser A_.1965|F A| ---- 84 | 9° 
Hocking Val ist cons 4i40 19093 3, 75 83. | 75 75 | 22|74 7 1st & refunding 53 Ser Ba.1923/F A) 9014 90°s 90 =| 3 a = 
te i C_.1926\F A) 8514 8712 86% 87'2 B5l4 
Registered___._.._.____- ONS. Bl casa tweed | 73:2 Sune'lS ----| 73'2 732 Ist & refunding 5s Ser C__ 5S3) Bale, 57! 53% 170 55\4 59% 
; ae a Ce a ae Gammel Gh... -+...Jcdenune 1975\M S| 58% le 2 5g 5'g 
= > ere eo ° : a ae * Web '18'-2.2! 671g 7! Missouri Pac Ist cons g 63..1920/M N 99 1)) | 98% 93%! 3/98 99g 
Houston Belt & Term 1st 53.1937J J 81 95 | 90's Apr 17) --| Pes Ee 40-year gold loan 43_._... 1945\M 3) ..-. 60 | 60 July’l17'---- --.- ---- 
[linois Central Ist gold 4s__1951 3 J, 85 93 | 89 Sept'lS|..-- 95 5d 73 extended at 4% - ---1933'M N) ---- ----) $2 ADF (1i)\----)|---- ---< 
Registered. - --1951 3 J; 69 93 | 93 Sevrt7|.---/|/---- -- zs pomp hgh TAL Sod oe -s0euis a “a 707|'97%9 eke *te7s -*=* 
aaa ( i 7 77 «July'18/-.--|| 77 7 Seat Br st g 43. ---. | 2 - i. eid | a 
Miegitersd.2--272.1951'3 3! G's .---| 84 Nowis|-o--||.--- ---- aed ecteaed gold Se eccigaa|s 3] 88 e-[100% Apr dsl one | one oa 
Extended Ist gold 3448...1951 A O} 434 ----| 80 Jun'*l7)-.--||---- ---- Os cate OU ----to le ol 932 95 | 93'2  93le\ 4) 902 95!9 
Registered............ [nie ©) Gite 72 dinade ak EME | ee St L tr M & Sgen con g 53-1931 | S * lcan? seca | we 
. 30 wa * tee "galas eae Gen con stamp gu g 53_.1931/A 9} _._. -.-- 2 Suiy"t4)----) 1. = === 
“ae. i951 Mm S| 2c. 2 ee set aise Unified & ref gold 4s.--1929,J. 3) 80 Sale) 80 = 80_| 4, 722 80 
Collateral trust gold 48__-1952 A O| 75 77 | 76 76 | 1} 72!g 78% Registered _---.....- 1929|J 3) ---_ -..-| 830% Oct "17)----|_--- -- = 
Registered "1952 a OO 95% Sep °12|----||__.. ---- Riv & G Div istg 437771933) MN 71 Sale| 70'8 71 _| 30 662 72 
lst refunding 4s________. 1955 MN 77. ~-78~| 77ie 78 | 6! 773 83 Verdi V | & W Ist g 53. 1926|Mi 3) 86 --|.78 Sept’l5)-- - |... ~~. 
Purchased lines 3148..-..19525 3, 64 75 | 71 May is\-- || 7 71 || Mob & Ohlo new gold 6s. 1927/3 ©) 101, 102 10112 Sept'18)---- 101 1022 
UO Pere en tants Tis at he rag | Fe Be | malta cenno MTG gl GMO GB Mra | 68S 
4 g —_ RS d ee f 8 | 6: 
Registered. -—-—-------1953M Wi 70 | 72 Apr ‘17|-2-2|| .. || Montgomery Div ist g 53.1947) Al... 27-7 | 93 Juy'17|----|.-.- ---- 
= ‘ , ao no) a, mera. pre ee HT St Louts Div 5 927\J BO 83% 87 | 90 Aug I7|----|...- ---- 
py by ATE. | Sera memes 2. éiis ce St L& Cairo quar a te... 1931/3 J| 73% 78 | 77. Dew 17 
Louisvy Div & Term g 34s 1953 J oe 4 Sept’13)---- 's . = a3|A& O| 9434 100! 957, 957 "1179515 i101 
Registered_...._._____ "Ee Bees F ie Ree eee Nashv Chatt & St L Ist 53__192s 4 ‘2 1 “4 2‘8 8 
Midd! 92 pee Og Sry ieee | eee aes Jasper Branch Ist g 63..-1923|3 J) 992 104'4 110", Mar"17)---- --.- ---- 
Omahs Div m4 ond $5.-7isei r a Bate eee: Sept’ 18|..--|| 5914 58'q || Nat Rys of Mex or tien 4345.1957|J J) ---- 30 | 30° Mav l7)----)_... ---. 
St . 3 1951! | 69 635 | 82 C¢ gi_..-| 62. 62 Guaranteed general 43-..1977|4 @) -.-- 39 | 35 Aug ‘16)----/_.-. ---- 
a a eteees. aa 2 o 8312 | 65 oe 1} 63 23s 633, Nat of Mex prior tien 4443__1926) 45 J) Of%g Feb 13) 
Me BB onecdecoace 9513 3) 65 3'2' 65 5 | 6% 34 p , ? | “soe ense oD sgt “pa 
Registered...._______- 1951'3 3] 64'2_.__| 80 June 16|----'|_-.2 228 lst consol 49. .......-0-< 1951) A | 21 ----| 21 Aug'lS ----| 2 
Springf Div Ist g3%s_-.-1951 3 J) __ 7914) Mie Now 16|.c/1- - woe New Orleans Term Ist 43__- 1953/J J} 63 -..-, 63 Aus hn. eae | 60 oo. 
Western lines Ist g 4s_._.1951,F A) .... 75 mm 73% Aug’ 18)..-- | 73% 79 NO Tex & yma Ist Gs..-1925/) e oe aoe pr —= 4 4 Hy 4 
Registered...........- | 2 baie FO mer Rate Non-cum income ---- a 4 
Belle & Car Ist 68___.__ 1023|9 Di .. . --.-/117"s May t0)..~</|.... .... wer re RR— 1a35.M N! 953 a 94 96 | 533 | OLig 96 
arb & Shaw Ist gold 4s__1932 M S| __ mM Jae “U8isect eA _ fae o% «(8 we) vs? 
a > - ba By O gold wane : D 96 Sale ~~ ‘ - 1 | 947g 98 ee 4-3 RIE soesit 4 DN “2- | a x + 4 6 
IS 8 a Q! Pe ae ‘et coetllcaed cunn  .. ere ae Bee me Saens i ale 
bs Bt wee he 777 }981| ; DI oH ----| ath = rift. NN | ad ) yo = pare P 3| 70% Sale’ 704 70s 40 | 69 «74% 
OS eae | ee RS ee ortgaze pte 3 a oe ae 97) ‘ s 
Joint 1st ref 5s Series A_1963 J D “83” 99 i 87 “87 | 3) 851g 91 Registered. ........... 1997|3. J} -... -.-- oe" sa “" a ae 
Memph Div Ist g 4s__- gst JD) 69% __- -| 70's 70's} 2) 70's 70's Debenture gold 4s__._... 1934,M N| 7753 ---- 7 vo Ly | 4 
Registered__........_- eenld . Ol. 2... cece! OS? Metttto<sils suse =< eee se 1934)M Nj _... ..- -| =. = onal lai” “Gate 
St Louis Sou Ist gug 48_.1931|M S| 7653 ----! 39 Feb ‘!8/_.-.| 80 Lake Shore coll g3343.---1998|F A) 631g 65'4) 4 ~ t apt n|l ai 61 
Ind Ill & lowa 1st g 43_____- 19503. 3| 76 98 | 89 Avr 17/222)... Registered. _..-._._. ~1998,F A/ __.. 62 | 61 May'18|---5 7 2. 
Int & Great Nor Ist g 6s_...1919M N > 94 96 | 93'2 Mav'lS/-.--!1 99 = ARig Mich Cent coll goid 3543.-1998 F Al 63 63 ager 17] | 2 
James Frank & Clear Ist 48-1959|3 D| 76 90 | 82'» June’l7|-.--|.... ---. Registered___.......-- 1998, F Al ._.. 69's 75 al pee ena 
oe City Sou Ist gold 33_1950 A 3| 59 G1"! 594 Sept’ eel | 58 6212 pes ~s Stur ist ris tease ° =_ “|" S415 Me ter ong 
Ne ae 1950 A 9 pee 6s "Giscedl. «a cebe eer reek Ist gu g 43_. | ----| ‘ eeee Ines «2e" 
Ref & impt 5s______- Apr 1950J 3) 79'2 Sale 77. 792, 7 | 73% 380 Registered. ..........- 19363 43)... -... 95% — Seraeere-s2s0 
Kansas City Term Ist 4s...1950 3 J} 74 Sule 71's 74 | 43)/ 71g 78 2d guar gold 53_.-...-- 1996|J 3) Sts 92 (108 May'IM|..-- |---- ---< 
Lake Erie & West Ist g 53_.1937/ 3 J} 85 Sale 85 85 | 3/78 92 Registered_______- --1936)J } wece|eere  ceceleeeejeere core 
2d gold 5s.-..-.-~---- ‘J 3} ---- 80 80% Feb '17).....'|.... -.-- Beech Cr Ext lst ¢ 3448.01951/A Oj -..- 222) 8" ow cal-o-e |nere coe 
North Ohio Ist guar g58_.1945 A aan 80 | 80% Oct * AB) -ons | 80% 80's Cart & Ad lst gug4s3___.1981/J OD) 70's ----| 89 Nov ----| 
Leh Val N Y Ist gug444s..1940,5 3 8612 89 | 86 86 | $419 9434 Gouv & Oswe Ist gug 53..1942 J D) ____ ----|---- Sepi'i3!... | 
Registered...........-.- 1940. 3} 79'g 93 | 89 Oct’17}-.-. “i BP a Moh & Mal lst gug4s._.1991;M $ 73 ----| 72 pt’ 18 ---- | 
Lehigh Val (Pa) cons g 48..2003 M N| 75 77 | 76 Sept'ls oord 74's N J June R guar Ist 43...1986 F A! 63 -.--! oes + EG | eeneijne-= core 
General cons 4}48_.----- 2003) mi N| 85 88 | 85 85 | | 85 901g ¥ ¥ & Horlem g S560... --2088 » rd p+ ----! + po mal -°-"|\"G5s5 "95% 
9 . 192. ---- see —reue 
No price Fritay; latest bid and asked this week. @ Due Jan, ® Due Feb. ¢ ue Jine. A Die July. a Dav Sept. o Due Oct. » Option sale. 
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BONDS 33 | ~ | a Week's || Range BONDS 3 Price Week's | Range 
N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE | § Friday | Range or u | Since N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE Ht: Friday | Range or 33 1 
Week Ending Oct. 11. S* | Od. | per Jan. 1 Week Ending Oct. 11 — Oct. 11 Last Sale |% 1 Jan. 1 
N Y Cent & H R RR (Conj— | Bid Ask Low — No. No.|\tow High PCC & StL (Con. | Bia Ask'Low _ High| No. |Low Htgh 
N Y & Pu ist cons gug 49_1993'A © 71  -_--! 7412 Mar’l8 || 72ig 742 Series G 45 guar..____. 1957/M N; 8912 92 | 91 Sept’18|----. 8873 91 
Pine Creek reg guar 6s_.__.1932 J DB 101 -.-.'113 May '!5) ee Ss Series I cons gu 44%s_. .1963/F A! --- 93 | 93 Sept’18/....'| 93 93 
RW & O con ist ext 53_ ~hi922 A O| 964 ----| 95l2g Oct ’18'_.--!| 9514 98l4 C St L & P Ist cons g 5s_ ~1932 A O| 97l2 104% 100'g May'is! ---|100 10012 
Rutland Ist cong 4%43_--1941/5 3} 69's ----| 674 June’lS)_---|| 6714 A744 Peoria & Pekin Un Ist 63 g_- <iea) a UV) Sc... Sace (100 Junel7}.-- ee wore 
Og & LCham Istgu4sg_1948\3 J) 60 ----! 60 June’ 18|-.-.| 60 63 2d gold 44%s_.____..__ b1921|M NI omne woce| Gt Mar’ l0).cs5'].0 oe aan 
Rut-Canada Ist gu g 48-1949|3 J) 58 -.--! 70 Jan I8}----!|;| 70 70 Pere Marquette lst Ser A 5s_ = ine ol 81 8112 30 81 50 | 793g 8233 
St Lawr & Adir Ist g 58._.1996\J  3.*-.-. 82 |191 Novi6) - jj... LLL lst Series B 4g_.___.___- 956|_. -.| 65 -...! 65 Sept’18/..-.)! 62:2 66 
ee Ge OR econ cens 1996/A O} _... -.-- 103. Nov 16/----);___. -__. Philippine Ry tst 30-yrsf4s1937\J J) ---- 50 | 45 Oct °18 _---'| 44 50 
Utica & Bik Riv gu g 48_.1922\J ed Qlilg --__| 94 Apr ‘18j/_..-!] 92 947g Pitts Sh & LE Ist g 53___.- 1940'A o| 925g .. 99 Jan *IX|_._2/| 99 99 
Lake Shore ag 3¥48_---1997 5 | D) 70 «71 |.71 Sept’l8 -.--|| 70 75 Ist consol gold 5s_._._._. Sais * Fl wees cose | 97% Der 47/2201. foe « 
Registered___._._..._- 1997;3 D| 68 71 73 Mayl8}..--'| 72t2 73 Reading Co gen gold 48__..1997/3 J} S82le Sale 813g 8212} 25 80% 86 
Debenture goid 48__._- 1928'M §| 85lg 87 | 85% 853g 9; 82 7!2 Registered___.....____ 1397|3 J} 75ig ----! 8li2 June 18)... -- | Qltg Bllg 
25-year gold 4g___..__- 1931|\M@ N| 8353 84 84 84 | 3| 8154 86! Jersey Central collg 4s___1951/A O;} 79 827g S8lig Sept’18)--..'| Sli, 86 
; Registered._._.____- 1931 |e Mh: oe. se 83% Nov’l7}----'|.-.. - - Atlantic City guar 43g_-_-1951/J.  #| 60 —... jewn= | wna a|---- Pap TM 
Ka A&G R Ist guc 53__.1938)J | RE RR Rs PP Re ee Se A ae Sx St Jos & Green Isi lst g 48_.1947|5 J| 61% ....| 63 Aug'l8!....'| 63 63 
Manon C’l RR ist 53.---1934|J 3) 90... |10i2 Dec: 15). ---| St Louis & San Fran (reorg Co) — 
Pitts & L Erie 2d g 5s_._a1928/A O| Ollg .--./103 May'l7} --./| .. -- Prior lien Ser A 43__.____ 1950'3 J| 60 Sale 59 60 92| 55le 61 
Pitts McK & Y Ist gu 63_ -1932)J. 3| 1011g  __|130's Jan -09| rt: hogs egige Prior lien Ser B 53_...._.1950|J. 3; 72%s Sale 71 7273; 71! 66 75 
2d guaranteed 6s_..-.- 1934'J J} 100'4 te ee Cum adjust Ser A 6s....h1955|A O; 6812 Sale 6812 69 14 | 60 70 
Michigan Central 5s_____ 1931|M S 88'g 9912 Aug °17|----/|  _ Income Series A 63______ A1960| Oct | 46!2 Sale 46 46i2) 69! 44 54 
— Spa aeaeaenras waibaiel 1931|Q M) --.. 93 | 92 Apr "18}----|| 92 92 St Louis & San Fran gen 68_1931|J 3) LOL 10114 1005g Sept'18'_.--'|100lg 101% 
Pa pen Se RE ae ee eter J} 72'2 -.-- 74! Aug °18) --/! Lita 75 General gold 53__.___..1931)\J 3; 90 93 | 95 Sept’l8,..--|| 91 971g 
Perkaeees Sah ee ines A a dnd tend 87 Feb i4/ LI} _- Lp St L&SF RR cong 4s_-1996\J J) ---- --.-| 78 May'l6j-2-2'| 2 Ll 
JL&S ist gold 3960221951 MM -Bi- 33-5 sce 90 June’03)-..-')  .. - Southw Div Ist g $s__.1947;A 0} *80) ----) 90) May*l7/---.'|... .-.. 
Ist gold 344s.._.___._- Ni 7 7973 July’17/_2--1|  _- 3 K C Ft S & M cons g 63.1928|M_ N| 99% 100 100 109 | 5} 99% 108ig 
20-year debenture 4s-__ 71929) A QO 78!2 80!2) 782 Oct 718 Sige | 72% 30'2 KCFtS &M Ry ref g 481936|A ©O| 67 Sale 65l2 67 9; 62 69 
N Y Chic & St L Ist g 43 - ~1937|A G 764 80 | 76 Oct °18'..-. | 752 82 KC& MR&B Ist gu5s.1929/A O} 87 —----| 85.5 Aug *18|----'| 85's 851g 
Registverea_............ 1937|A oO 76 “2 a] 85 WNov'l7!....'| rs St LS W Ist g 43 bond etf3__1989/M WN| 65 66%, 6634 67 | 1 637, 68le 
Debenture 43_-_-.-...- 1931/4 N; 62 64% —s Oct *18)..--'| 61 65 2d g 4s income bond ctfs_p198$|3 J\ ---- 54’g' 55 Aug ‘18/-.-.'| 5012 55 
West Shore Ist 4s weer. - 2 53 J 74 Sale| 7 74 | 71!2 80 Consol gold 43_._____. 2|3 Dj} 59's 61 | 59's Oct °18 _._.! 57 64 
Registered_.....-.-._- 61:3 J} 71 Sale Ht 71 | 70 76% Ist termina! & unifying 53-1952|3 J) 57 58% 57 57%; 12/; 52 591g 
N Y C Lines eq tr 58_ “iais-22|M N) .._. 100 [100'2 Jan °17)___-!! Gray’s Pt Ter Ist gue 53__1947|J D « assel Oe 360 141621 
Equip trust 44s_ -1919-1925'3 J| ae 92%3 Julv’17)_.__)) S A&A Pass Ist gug 4s_.._.1943)3 J); 57 -.--| 56 58 5| 54le 601g 
N Y Connect ist gu 4%s A_.1953,F A, 77 81 81 81 | 5| 77'g 88 SF&N P Ist sk fdg5s___.1919)3 J) ---- ---- 100 June’18)..__) ww) 10 
N Y NH & Hartford— ' | Seaboard Alr Line g 48__...1950);A Oj} ---- 8° 67 July"l8-.-.| 67 712 
Non-cony deben 4s__..-- 1947|m5 8] -... -..-] 56 Sept°l7|_.--1]_... -... Gold 43 stamped________ 1950|A O| 7Zi1lg 72%) 7214 7214 1} 6812 72% 
Non-conv deben 3i4s_---1947, Mm S| 52 54 55 Sept’l8|_...'| 55 55 Adjustment 53-...._._. 01944|F A| 5534 Sale 55 5534 15 | 49-5 Ig 
Non-conv deben 3'48_---1954/A O} ---- 5812) 59 Sept’lS)__-- ‘| 5012 62 Refunding 4s____.______ 1959/|A ©O| 59le Sale 58l2 5912) 8 5134 591g 
Non-cony deben 48___._- 1955/5 5) _--. 59 | 59 Sept’ls! ----|| 52 61lg Atl Birm 30-yr ist g 48._c1933|M 8} 70 76 | 75 Mar18)-2.. 172 75 
Non-conyv deben 48... - 1956'‘M N| 59 Sale} 59 59 1) 55° 61 Caro Cent Ist con g 48__.1949|3 Jj} 64!2 76 | 75 June’lS|_-..|| 75 77 
Conv debenture 3 48__--- 19563 J) --.. 55 | 54 54 | 1) 5l'g 60 Fia Cent & Pen Ist g53---1918|J 3) ---- ----| 99's June'i7 2222 | 
Conv debenture 63___-.-- 1948|3 J! 88's Bale 86ig 88's} 7) 82 90 Ist land grant ext g 5s_.1930'3 J) 90 ....|10L Dee 15-22. BP ae 
Cons Ry non-conv 48___- Fert OF anwew sae 50 Oct *17|----!| sen aha in Es Consol gold 53_..._._. 1943| Je J; 92!2 corel 9212 Sept’l$ --..'| 921e 93% 
Non-conv deben 48....1954/3 Jj) ---- 60 | 9l'e Jan 12)---2) 112 L.-e Ga & Ala Ry Ist con 5s_.01945|J. J} 86:4 ----| 90!2 June 18)_-..| 9012 9012 
Non-conv deben 43--.-1955|8 J) -.-. ---- 60" July"t8|--.-||"60" “60 Ga Car & No Ist gu g 58-.1929/J. 3/8714 ----| 94 June'ls|.---|) 94 95 
Non-conv deben 48__--1955) BR OF anne on-e | wore -n---- GE Ra Gwin Seaboard & Roan Ist 53_.1926|J r 87 97 | 9t'4 June’t8}_---|| O1ig O1lg 
Non-conv deben 48...-1956,3 J} -.-. ---..---- ---.--|- EE STE Southern Pacific Co— | 
Harlem R-Pt Ches Ist 48-1954|M N 70% <c-~5) te. SOE Bel ewcel | 60 73 Gold 4s (Cent Pac coll)__k1949|J. DB) 75!g3 ----| 72 Oct '13'.--|| 70 76 
B&N Y Air Line Ist 48_.1955|F Aj -...---- SG SO Biel cnn iam Registered__......._- k1i949|J DO) ---- ---- | 90 Feb "14)__--! <aamiee 
Cent New Eng ist gu 48_.1961|J J} 67 74 | 60 Sept’l3|..--| 60 60 20-year conv 4s________- siea M 8! 80!2 Sale| 78 802) 97) 7512 80le 
Hartford St Ry Ist 4s....1930)M $| -...----| -. ..--..]. tlh meeveen 20-year conv 53._..____- 1934|3 D| 93% Sale 9112 9314) 79} S6ig 95 
Housatonic R cons g 53_.-1937|M N| 89 .--- 106'2 Mav 15 Sm ane AR Belts Cent Pac Ist ref gu g 4s_..1949/F A} 73!2 79 | 75!2 783g, 24/75 82 
Naugatuck RR Ist 4s__..1954/M N] .-.. ---- | A | apes Registered._.._.._____ 1919|F A) -.-- 87'3 Sepr'16]/.---||. . .... 
N Y Prov & Boston 43_..1942)/A O; --.- ---- ee Se be Mort guar gold 3443_.41929|/3 DB) 35 86% 85 Sept’13!____| 85 88 
N YW'ches&B istserl44431946/J 3) 55 5512! 5412 5512 13, 45 60 Through St L ist au 48.1954/A O} 70!2 76 I, 747g Sept’18 ----!| 71 96 
Boston Terminal Ist 43...1939/A O} _._. -.-- core ccwelenne|l-n-= <o-e GH&SAM &P Ist 59..1931|\M N| 90 101 (100 Oct 17|__--| x iets 
New England cons 58_...1945/J. J) S81 ----|---- 9 ---.}----/|_-_. ---- 2d exten 53 guar______- 1931|J 3} -2-= 97 | 96% Jav in]_- 96%, 96% 
Conso! 48..........-.- 25515 3) Ge OCj we] 20) Sept 7. <Hh  cnwe Gila V G&N Ist gu g 53_.1924/M N| ---- 95 [100144 Jan 4! . | Shomer ogee 
Providence Secur deb 48_.1957|M' N| -..- 4473) 57) Apr If/--.-')|___. -.-- Hous E & W T Ist g 53_.-1933/M N| 88 95 | 85!e July’l8)__-.|| 85l2 85le 
Prov & Springfield Ist 53-1922|J. J} ---- -_-- 90% Pee 13)... 6]. owe = Ist guar 59 red_._._...1933;|M N} 88 92 {109 Oct a9 ih sa adsinde danas 
Providence Term Ist 48...1956|M S$) ---- --- 88's Feb *14|_.-- i Pet TE AH& TC Ist g 5sint gu_..1937/J 3} 2% ----| 10312 a LR | SNRs 
W & Con East Ist 4448._.1943)3 J} ---- .__- aes SE: = pa Me gp gests Gen gold 43 Int guar__.1921;A O} 91 92 92 May’ i ----'| 87 92lg 
N YOR W ref Ist g 43___.g1992|M &| 66 Sale 6514 un | 63i2 63'e Waco & N W div Ist ¢63'30/'M N| ---- ----/109!2 Noy 15!_ - win 
Registered $5,000 only_.g1992|M 8} ---. ___- 4 Pg y, Ree A& N W Ist gu g 5s____- 1941/J 3} on-- 93 [LON Dee 1H ipl gate 
oo 2 ae 1955|3 D) 50 65 | 60 Apr ‘8/..--|| 60 60 Louisiana West Ist 63__..1921/J. 3} 98!g -._. 10014 Get 17/.2--! ma er 
Norfolk Sou Ist & ref A 58_.1961/F A! 65 ___-| 65% Oct ’18/_.--|| 60 65% Morgan’s La & T Ist 63_-1920)\J §$| ---- i9%% 100 Apr ‘is!_.../100 100 
Norf & Sou Ist gold 5s__..- 1941\M N!| 82% Sl% June'is|.---|| Sllg 842 No of Cal guar g 5s_ ~---- 1998) A 0} 93l2 -.-. 102'g Oct 17/_2-.)/- f 
Nort & West gen gold 68__..1931|M Aj 106 Sale 106 106 1 105', 106 Ore & Ca! Ist guar g 59_..1927\3 3) 90's -.-.| 9614 Fet 18)... 933g 961g 
Improvement & ext g 6s_.1934/F A| 105!2 ___.|122) Nev ‘A)/-2--!! 2 Loe So Pac of Cal—Gu g 53__.1937/M N) 91l2 “22 tlo79 Sept'l6)----//.... .... 
New River Ist gold 63_.__1932)A O!} 102'4106 [105 Sept’l8|_.-.'105 105 So Pac Coast lat gu 43 g_- 1937\5 3} 903 ----| 9312 Aug °17;_.-.-! Pee 
N & W Ry Ist cons g 48_.1996;A ©} 81'4 Sale| 80 814 33) 79 «8685 San Fran Terml Ist 48_..1950)A O| 71% 76 | 71% 717) 1 "71% 811g 
Registered_._.....__-- ee eee CO ks | eee Tex & N Ocon gold 5s. "1943/3. 3} ---. 80 |} 94 Nov'l6!__-.! é 
Div’! ist lien & gen g 48-1944/J. J3| 77's ____| 76 76 23) 71 «= 78'8 So Pac RR Ist ref 48____- 1955! 3 J; 78% Sale| 76% 791g\ 27) 755, 825, 
10-25 year cony 48____- .. .) eee 123’g May’!7/_-_- i} Seen tater Southern—lst cons g 58..--1994, J 3} Q91le Sale, 89 9llg 87! 867%, O34 
10-29-year conv 4s____- 1932 | greteeeee Lil Hee ey ee | es Registered_._....._._. "a pea ee '100'4 Aug ‘16,-~--!|_ éiaoe 
10-25-year conv 4448._.1938|M S$} 104% __. _|104% Sept’l8) __-||103!2 10512 Develop & gen 43 Ser A --1956)A O} 6414 Sale; 62: 64%: 115) 59 64% 
Pocah C & C Joint 4s__.1941|J DM) 77%g 8312) 76 1| 76 5'g Mob & Ohio coll tr g 48._-1933|'M $| 63 67 65!2 Aug '18)---- 65 68ig 
CC&T ist guar gold 53.1922)3 J) 95% {103 Sept’16/-.--/]__ . ..-. Mem Div Ist g 4$43-53...1996|3 J) 844... -| 92 July’l8).--.|| 87 92 
Scio V & N E Ist gu g 48__1989|M N| 73 77\2, 72 7234 72 79'8 St Louts div Ist g 49____- 1951 iJ 5} 655g 667%) 66's 66's 6415 69le 
Northern Pacific prior lien | Ala Gt Sou Ist cons A 53. .1943) ee --| 877%, Mar'18'.-..|| 877%, 877%, 
railway & land grant g 48_1997/Q J} 80 80%4) 30 81 76) 79 BAl4 Atl & Charl A List A 44431944) ys ee 8212 Sept’18'....') 821g 82lg 
eee 1997/\Q 3] ---- 791g} 79 Oct ’18}.--.'| 783, 80 lst 30-year 5s Ser B__..1944|J J} 9212 Sale, 9214 92\2 2; 91 95 
Genera! lien gold et a2047|\Q F| 59 593g) 59 6014 9)| 565g 6lle Atl & Danv Ist g 4s______ 1948 J 3; 70 70 Oct °18\....|| 70 70% 
Registered_..___._..- 201471'Q Fi 56 59 | Glig Jume’ti}.-- j]- ~~ oll ie eth Een 1945/5 3} ---- 80 | 81l2 Marin} i cca aed 
Ref & imp 44s ser A____- 2047\J' 3] ---- 8212! 83 July’18/-...) s 85% Atl & Yad Ist g euar 49__1949/A O} -.-- .._. 7” Wee “171. -. Noescodee 
St Paul-Duluth Div g 4s__1996|J ©} 73l2 8ll2| 74 Aug 18). 75 ET Va & Ga Div g 58_..1930|J 3} 92%3 99!2) 96 Mar t*|_...!| 96 96 
St P & N P gen gold 68__.1923|F A' 101 102 7101's July’ 18 ----, 16058 103 Cons Ist gold 53______- 1956|.M M! 92 9419 O17 917% 1! 9114 Q97le 
Registered certificates_.1923/'Q A 1005s -__-| 103% Sept’17'-...||_._. ---- E Tenn reorg lien g 53....1933/M S| 83!l2 88 | 86 Aug'lS--.-.|| 86 %6 
St Paul & Duluth Ist §s_._1931'F F, 93!2 ee Chee OO Ga Midiand Ist 38._.___- 1946;A O} 45 : jt Mar 18).-..!] 51 63 
Ist consol gold 43_.._-_- 1968\3 D 69 LL 887g Mar'l7 _._- add. emai ae Ga Pac Ry Ist g 6s___..- 1922\;3 J} 100!2103 {100 Sept'lS ...- 100 100le 
Wash Cent Ist gold 48__..1948'Q M 59 i a} Sy | Ee | Pepe Knoxv & Ohio Ist g 63__.1925 : 3 100 10112 100 100 | 3) 98l4 101% 
Nor Pac Term Co Ist zg 63.1933) J J 105% 108t2| 106% July"18 ---_| 106% 100% Mob & Bir prior lien g 58-1945 §,; 85 89 |106 Sept’l6 ---. # 
Oregon-Wash Ist & ref 48__.1961 J J, 7214 Sale 65'4 72% | 6514 Mortgage gold 4g__.__- 1945 ; J; ---- 72\!2) 68 Jan 1-}....'| 68 68 
Pacific Coast Co Ist g 5s... .-1946) 3 D .--- 837%) 5413 May’I8)--~.}| xz He Rich & Dan deb 5s stmpd_1927;A O, 39's 102 95 Jan |-j....!] 95 95 
Paducah & Ills Ista f44%s__1955 ly 3) ---- 100 |100's Feb °17)-.2. se Be Rich & Meck Ist gu 48_. -19438) me Ol esses san e| 73 Sept'l2'.... 
Pennsylvania RR ist g 4s_-1923|M N 95 a 9312 July’18 “rhs 931; 93'2 So Car & Ga Ist g 53____- 1919|M N| 98 99 98'g Aug ‘18 ....'| | 967s 98le 
Consol gold 58__.....--- 1919M $ 99 _._JI!1 Aug "13)-2 22/100 100 Virginia Mid Ser D 4-53_.1921|\M S) 93 2 --|102'y June’ll |. 
Registered__........-- 1919|Q M| 971g ....|---- _._.|.. Hadi eB Series E 53_.........- 1926\M@ S| 92 ..../ 93 Ap isl. || 93 93 
Consol gold 48___....-_- 1943\7 N, 85 -=--| 8 = July’1s “oa x ORR “| ¢ Sees 1926/M S| QL _. Lj Oty Me 16). 22. 
Consol goid 48____._._-- 1948|M Ni 83% .---!} 334 84 | $3 90 General 58_........._- 1936, MN) 90 102 | 94 July’ 12! | 98 Q4l2 
Consol 444s-.....-.--.-- 108017 A’ 94%, Sale rye 947g 8 927%, 99 Va & So'w'n Ist gu 53..2003\3 J} 82 -_-.| 8158 Sept’lS _... 815g 815 
General 4'48__._..._...- 19653 D) 87% Sale 86's 8814 86) 857, 92 Ist cons 50-year 53.-1953|A O 61 82 | 67%4 Sept'l8 -...'| 67\4 7212 
Alleg Val gen guar g 48___1942/M_ 8S! 8212 86:2 34!2 Nov’l7---_||____ --- WO & W Ist cy gu 4s_._..1924;F A} -.-- 937% Mar'!7| | oo 
DRRR&B'ge lst gu4sg_1936 F A) 81% ____) yt lee SO ee eee Spokane Internat Ist wv 58_.1955\J J) _--- 81 05% Mar'l7|....)j-. Sines 
Phila Balt & W Ist g 48..1943|M WM! 825s _..-| 92 Aug *17\-...);___ Le. Term Aasen of St L Lat gis. 1992,A O, 831g 8 99!2 86 July'18 - | B5l¢ 86 
Sodus Bay & Sou Ist g 5s_ 1924'J OR en ae om ee Se ee meet Ist cons gold 58__...1894-1944'F A) 82% 95 | 95) Fer “18 .... | 95 95 
Sunbury & Lewis Ist g 48.1936,J 3 > 7914 BS bbls). jm ON Gen refund sf z 48______- 1953\5 J} 69 Sale, 69 69 | 7/61 82% 
UNJRR& Can gen 48s_.1944™4 8 86 ___ | Se Eee ‘ties. ull... St L M Bridge Ter gu g 58.1930'A 9 -- Q9'2] vole July 17)... 
Pennsylvania Co— } Texas & Pac Ist gold 53_...2000'3 D) 81 -...| 80!2 81 35 79% 867s 
Guar Ist gold 4448-._..-- 1921'5 3 97 9712 97% 07%! 15 | 961g 985g 2d gold income 58_..._-- 72000/M ar} .... 45 | 41 Sept’lS ...- | 41 46's 
Registered__......-.-- 1921) 3 95  ____)| 97!2 July’lS ----|| 95% 9712 La Div B L Ist g 53_____- 1931/3 J) ..-- 93 | S60) May IS/-._.!] SA M6 
Guar 3 4s coll trust reg A-1937|M S| 76 —-___| 87 Feb ‘17\)_-.-.//___. - _- W Min W & N W istgu 591930/F A! -.-. ----|106'2 Nov'04)_.__|| 
Guar 34s coll trust ser B-1941 F A) 73!2 75'3| 78 July"l8 ----|| 70 = 78 Tol & Ohto Cent Ist gu 53-.1935 J 3) 88'g 90l2 45 Apr‘ls'....| 90 98 
Guar 3s trust ctfg C_..1942,J DB 74 80 | Site Fg AT 1... -ollecne anne Western Div Ist g 5s_...- 1935'A O| .... 96 {i100 Jan ‘17|_-_.'| 
Guar 3s trust ctfs D- --1944 J Dd 74%, 79 | to, Ge Eilcns discedeene General gold 53_-_......1935|3 D| 731g 80 Se OS eee eee 
Guar 15-25-year gold 48__1931/A O} 82i3 85 8215 July’18 |---| 52. 4 Kan & M Ist gu g 48____- 1990,A O| 69 70 | 67l2g Sept’lS __-_| 6712 69 
40-year guar 4s ctfs Ser E_1952\M | 73's | 84 June’l8!_.__!| 94 R4 2d 20-year 58......-... 1927|J 3) -.-. 88 | Yh% Wee 17). 
Cin Leb & Nor gu 4s g-..1942M WN) 80 87%| Gea ee Tol P & W Ist gold 48______ 1917 J S 26 1 ee hee Stl... dissas 
Cl & Mar Ist gu g 4}48-..1935 M N} a cassl Ses Wee hl). -ch ca Tol St L & W pr lien g 3s. 1938 3} 76 80 | 772 July'18,_.__ || 67'2 80 
Cl& P = gu 4'4seerA.1942\3 J) 93 ..| 96% May’l8} 2 — | 96% 96% 50-year gold 48_......._- 1950 a O 485g 55 | 49 49%g 2, 45 53 
EE re 2 ogee ee 1942 A GO 8Ole Og | a eee Coll trust 4s g Ser A____. 1917/)F A) .... 32 | 13%8 Mar'06)----!|--- 
Int reduced to 34%8..1942 A QO &é'2 me ee eee Trust co ctfs of deposit_._.|-. --! .. - 22 | os ee ee core 
Series C 3448_.-..----- 948 MN) 80!2 7 + Sl a eae eee Tor Ham & Buff Ist g 43_.h1946J D 65  -- | =) Apr 17|_L--) ~2s0 
Series D 34s__------- 1950\F A Shile _. | re PED “ST iicrellcnss cone Ulster & Del Ist cons g 53..1928,3 D, ___. 87l2 88 Sept'lS _..-| 88 88 
Erie | Pitts gu g 3%s B_.1940 J J 72% .. 88 Apr 17|-~-. etl Gk em Ist refunding g 48__...-.- 1962;A ©} .... 70 | »8 Sept’l7)...-|| oo 
ON La IRE et Se 9405 3 72% core] YUlg July '2\_ 2. ees Union Pacifi¢ lat g 48_..._- 1947 J 3, 86!2 Sale 86 87 45; 84 89 
ana lex iIstgug4%s-1941 J 3) 81% _.__|' 81 Aug 18, aioli gle Registered. .......-..- 19475 3; 84 85!2 83 Aug'l8..--'| 83 86 
Ohio Connect Ist gu 4s_..1943 M S|} 80  ....| 738 Oct ’18_...|78 78 20-year conv 48.......-. 1927'\5 3 85, 85l2 84% 847 9| x2% 89 
Pitts Y & Ash Ist cons 58-1927 M MN) 93%, -...| 93 May i0/---- |---- ---- Ist & refunding 48___... 92008 M S| 80% Sale 79 803%, 23/75 80% 
Tol W V & Ogu 4%s A- -is8) I 3] 83tg ....| 08% Apr "17/211... cone Temp secured 63 July...1928 ___-| 10312 Sale 1034 104 | 62 101% 104 
Series B 4448-.-.----- 9335 3) 82ig 2-2 92 Dee *17\.2.2, = Lily ea: Ore RR & Nav con g 48_.1946'3 D) 80 Sale 79 80 | 7,| 784% 821g 
Bee 46. .ccccncsss 1942 M $ 7712... .| SkIg Sept'l7}_.--}|_-.. ---. Ore Short Line Ist g 63...1922 F A!) 100 100% 100!2 Oct "18 ~..-||100% 104 
PCC &StLgu4ks A... A | _... 95 | 93l2 Sept’1s - 9012 93le Ist consol g 58..-..-.. 19465 3 . 98 | 95% July’lS ....|| 941g 9712 
Series B guar.....-.-- 942\A O} ____ aM lle June’13) ....| =i 9llg ile Guar refund 43........ 1929 J DBD, 8liz 8212 81 8lig, 12) 80% 85l2 
Series C guar__....--- i042 M _N aie 99 June’ Sl cseclnean eaen Utah & Nor gold 59.-.-1926 J 3} 90'2 98 | Y Dec i ee | eee 
Series D 4s guar__..--- 1945 M N 90% O29! 90%g Sept’18 _._. 88 91 lst extended 48_.... 1933!J ‘ 80'g 89 | 39 Feb °15'.... } 89 89 
Series E 34s guar gold_1949 F A; 8912 92 | 99!g Sept'lS _. | 87 90lg || Vandalia cons g 4s Ser A...1955 F A __-. -- | $0 Jan ‘1S'....| 80 80 
Series F guar 4s gold___1953 J ad 89'g .._.-| 91 Sept'ls .... ;9l 91 Consols 4s Series B_._.-- 1957 M n| 79'2 ---- 80lg June’!® | 80!g 8Olg 
Vera Cruz & P Ist gu4}s..1934J 3 .... ....| 35 Sept'l7 ---.'---- ---- 
* No price Frifay; istest bid and asked, @ Due Jan, 30 Dus *#e>. 9g Die June, A Die July. & Due Aug. o Due Oct. p ‘Due Nov. @ Due Dee, = # Option sale 
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BOND 
N. Y¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week ending Oct. 11. 


| 


Interesi 
Pertod 


Prtce 
ae 
Od. 11 


Week's 
Range or 
| Last Sale 


ti 


Range 
Stnce 
Jan. 1 


BONDS 
N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ending Oct. 11. 





Virginian 1st 5s series A...-1962 M 
Wabash ist gold 5s....-.-- 1939 Mi 
2d gold 5s 1939 F 
Debenture series B. 
1st lien equip s fd g 1921 mM 
Ist lien 50-yr g term "43.2198 5415 
Det & Ch Ext Ist g 5s_---1941 J 
Des Moines Div Ist g 48-1939 3 
Om Div lst g 344s------- 1941 A 
Tol & Ch Div Ist g 48_.--1941 M 
Wash Terml Ist gu 34s.---1945 F 
lst 40-yr guar 46_...---- 1945 F 
West Maryland Ist g 48..--1952/A 
West N Y & Pa Ist g 5s- ~~ _1937\5 
Gen gold 48_....-.------ 1943, A 
-— Nov | 


Cn OPP NOU maar AA 


Western Pac lst ser A 53- 

Wheeling & L E ist g 5s_--- 1926|A 
Wheel Div Ist gold 53_._.1928/J 
Exten & Impt gold 5s_...1930\F 
Refunding 4143s series A -_1966|M 
RR list consol 48 1949 M 

Winston-Salem 8 B ist 48_.1960 J 

Wis Cent 50-yr Ist gen 4s- 71949| J 
Sup & Dul div & term Ist 43 °36|Mi 


AZ2uuannruon 


Street Rallway 
Brooklyn Rapid Tran g 5s_.1945)A 
ist refund conv gold 48. ..2002|J3 
6-year secured notes 5s-- -1918)5 
Ctfs 3-yr sec 7% notes op A192 a1 


ee O 


3-yr 7% secured notes..h1921).. -- 
Bk Cty Ist cons 48- 1916-1941 s oF 
Bk Q Co &S con gu g 58..1941|" N| 
Bklyn Q Co & 8S Ist 53..--1941 
Bklyn Un El Ist g 4-53_--.1950 
Stamped guar 4-5s8..--.- 1956 
Kings County E ist g 4s..1949 
Stamped guar 48 1949 
Nassau Elec guar gold 48.1951 
Chicago Rys Ist 5s 192 
Conn Ry & L Ist & ref g een 
Stamped guar 44s 19 
Det United ist cons g ‘ida. 198s 
Ft Smith Lt & Tr ist g 58_-_.1936 
Hud & Manhat 5s ser vonemn 
Adjust income 5s 
N Y & Jersey Ist 5s 
Interboro-Metrop coll 44s- 1956 
Interboro Rap Tran ist 58..1966 
Manhat Ry (N Y) cons g 48-1990 
Stamped tax-exempt 
Manila Elec Ry & Lt af 58..1953 
Metropolitan Street Ry— 
Bway & 7th Av Ist c g 58.1943 
Col & 9th Av Ist gu g 53..1993 
Lex Av & P F Ist gu g 53_.1993 
Met W S El (Chic) Ist g 48_.1938 
Milw Elec Ry & Lt cons g 5s 1926 
Refunding & exten 4148..1931 
Minneap St Ist cons g 5s__.1919 
Montreal Tram Ist & ref 53.1941 
New Orl Ry & Lt gen 4148_.1935 
N Y Municip Ry Ist sf 5s A 1966 
W Y Rys Ist R E & ref 48___1942 
30-year adj inc 5s 
N Y State Rys Ist cons 4348_1962 
Portland Ry lst & ref 5s_...1930 
Portid Ry Lt & P Ist ref 58.1942 
Portland Gen Elec 1st 58.1935 
8t Jos Ry LH & P Ist g 53_.1937|M N 
St Paul City Cab cons g 3.-1937 J 
Third Ave ist ref 4s 4 
Adj income 5s 
Third Ave Ry list g 58 
Tri-City Ry & Lt Ist sf 5s_.1923 
Undergr of London 4%s_.--1933 
19: 


PRuaurupPr pu A 


nOOud> 





= 
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cagepeeeceenmzes BS 53S cecesas 


wer ZZOcucucePe DUNG 


United Rys Inv 5s Pitts isa__1926 
United Rys St L Ist g 48_..1934 
8t Louis Transit gu 5s__.1924 
United RRs San Fras f 48___1927|A 
Union Tr (N Y)c ertfs dep..-j-- -- 
Equit Tr (N Y) inter ctf3____|-- -- 
Va Ry & Pow Ist & ref 53_.1934|J J 


Gas and Electric Light 
Atlanta G L Co Ist g 5s....1947|3 D| 
Bklyn Un Gas Ist cons g 53_1945|M N 
Cincin Gas & Elec Ist&ref 53 1956/A O 
Columbia G & E Ist 5s 1927\35 z 


ep PR 


Consol Gas conv deb 6s___.1920)Q 
Cons Gas EL&P of Balt 5-yr 53'21|M 
Detroit City Gas gold 5s___1923)4 
Detroit Edison Ist coll tr 53. 1933/3 
1st & ref 53 ser A h1940|M 
Eq GLN Y Ist cons g 53__1932|M 
Gas & Elec Berg Coc g 5s_.1949|3 D 
Havana Elec consol g 58_...1952|F A 
Hudson Co Gas Ist g 53_...1949|M_ N} 
Kan City (Mo) Gas Ist g 58_1922\A oO} 
Kings Co El L & P g 58_...1937/A QO) 

Purchase money 6s 1997/|A O 

Convertible deb 63._---_- 1925|M_ S| 

Ed El Ill Bkn Ist con g 43_1939|3 J} 
Lac Gas L of St L Ist g 58_.¢€1919/Q F 

Ref and ext Ist g 53 1934;|A O 
Milwaukee Gas L Ist 4s____1927|M N 
Newark Con Gas g 53 1948\J D 
NYGELA&Pg 5s_...1948|/J D 

Purchase money g 4s___.1949|F A 

Ed Elec Ill Ist cons g 53_.1995)J J 
NY&Q El L&P Ist con g 53_1930\F A 
Pacific G & El Co—Cal G & E— 

Corp unifying & ref 58s__._1937|M WN) 
Pacific G & E gen & ref 53_.1942|3 J 
Pac Pow & Lt lst & ref 20-yr 

6s International Series__.1930|F A 
Pat & Passaic G & El 53___.1949|M 8 
Peop Gas & C Ist cons g 63_1943;|A O 

Refunding gold 5s 1947|M $ 

Ch G-L & Coke lst gug531937\J J 

Con G Co of Ch Ist gu g 531936|J J 

Ind Nat Gas & Oil 30-yr 531936|M N 

Mu Fuel Gas Ist gu g 5s- ~1967/66 : 
Philadelphia Co conv 53..--1919|F 

Conv deben gold 5s_...-- 1922\M N 
Stand Gas & Elconvsf6s_.1926J D) 
Syracuse Lighting Ist g 53_-1951|3 D!) 
Syracuse Light & Power 53.1954\J_ 3! 
Trenton G & El Ist g 5s___.194 iM 8) 
Union Elec Lt & P ist g 53_.1932,M = 

Refunding & extension 53_ 1933/4 7 
United Fuel Gas Ist s f 6s_.1936'3 
Utah Power & Lt Ist 5s____1944|/F Al 
Utica Elec L & P Ist g 53_..1950/J | 
Utica Gas & Elec ref 53__._1957|J | 
Westchester Ltg gold 53_---1950) I Do 


F 
N. 
J 
J 
8 
8 








34% 
84 
911g 
80 
58 
57 


865g 
862 


7638 
96!2 
78 


Ask 
Sale 


Sale| 


Sale 
104 
Sale 


69 
52 
57 
35 
29 
24 





|\Low 
87 88 | 

92 | 

82 





190 Aug ‘°18)..-..!|| 


98 
| 65 
| 99lg Sept’l7) 

80 x 


82 
57% 
99 


Aug’18}..-.. 
6014) 
Jan °18 


60 Sept’18).... 
591g 60 | 6 
6714 Aug °18)_--- 
7258 7253) 2 


81%, 
65 


May’18 
ae i 


3 
80% 81 
85!2 Sept’18 
85%, Sept’18 
7278 72% 
84 Jan’l4 
59'2 69 
19'g 2014 
90 July’18 
54 55 
792 8014 
73% 73\e 
76 Sept’1s 
80 July’18 


787, Aug °18 
95 May’l? 
80 Sept’l7 
30 Mar’ls 
19012 June’t7 
8llzg July’18 
98% Aug ‘17 
971g Suly"l7 
74 Aug‘l7 


Sept’18}....!| 
Sept’18 ----|| 


76 May’18)----! 
] 

817s) 1 
Sept’18|_._-! 
Sept'18/_.-- 


96 


"$2 


995g Mar’17|_---!) 





Oct °18)-...| 





99 May'l7 
50 50° 

21 22 

63 Sept’18 
881g Nov’l6 
67 Aug’ls 
9012 Feb °17 
95 July’17 
10212 Mar’12 
58 58 

34 35'4 
90 Aug’ls 
91lg 92 

76 Mar’l8 
56 Aug’ls 
59 Aug ’'l8 
51 July’ 
60 June’l7 
25 May'l8 
22!g July’18 
22 Sept'18 
77 77 


103 Sept’15 
87 Oct °18 
90 June’l8)- 


9334 Sept’1s8 
90 Sept’1s 
91lg Apr °18 
94 Feb ’18 
100 Feb ‘13 
921g Nov'l7 
96's Dec °17 
907g Dec’ 16 
90 Dec ’l7 
97 Aug'ls 
110 Jun217 
7312 7312 
98 9813 
904 9014 
8512 June'18 
10412 Apr’l7 
87 87 
67 69 
947g Sept’18 
96!2 Aug '17) 








Sale) 
84 | 


“88% 


98le 
Sale 


BIle 
92 


881g 90 
73 78°3 








95 Jan °17 oa 


100 
1100 Oct °18|-.-. 


| 


89 Mar’l7 


94 July’l7|..--' 
99%4 Now'l5)___-! 


78 Sept’1s\_ 
91 Oct 18 
971g May’l7|..-. 


84 July’l7|-__-| 
93% Oct "17|----| 


{10153 Nov’ 16. 
92 
824 

101 


83 | 


96 Aug’ ee 
105 Mar’l7)...-.!| 


96 Sept’ 17|-222| 
100 Apr ‘17 ----) 


Aug’ls _-_-||_ 
13, 


99 
Olle 
93% 


98le 
712 

















High No. Low Htgh 


105% 
92!'2 
95'2 


100 
81 











Miscellancous 

Adams Ex coll tr g 4s 
Alaska Gold M deb 6s A_.-. 1925 
Conv deb 6s series B 1926) 
Am 83 of W Va ist 5s 1920 
Armour & Co Ist real est 444s °39 
Booth Fisheries deb s f 63... 1926 
Braden Cop M coll tr sf 63- 1931 
Bush Terminal Ist 4s 1952 
1955! 
Bidgs 5s guar tax ex 1960, A 
Chic C & Conn Ryssf 53_-.1927/A O} 
Chic Un Stat’n Ist gu44s A 1963] 5 | 
Chile Copper 10-yr conv 73. 1923)M 
Rects (part paid) cony sg ser A A | 
Coll tr & conv 6s ser 1932) A 
' 


M 3| 
uw 8s 
M 3S) 
M Nj 
5 D 
AO 
FA 
A O} 
$ J 
O} 


Computing-Tab-Rec s f 6519413 
Granby Cons MS & P con 63 A ’28) e N 
Stamped 1928) 
Great Falls Pow ist af 53... 1940) ‘ 
Int Mercan Marine sf 6s... 1941/A 
Montana Power Ist 5s A_._. 1943/\J 
Morris & Co Istsf4s_... 1939'J 
Mtge Bond (N Y) 4s ser 2_. 1966/A © 
10-20-yr 5s series 3 1932\5 J 
N Y Dock 50-yr Ist g 4s_...1951/F A 
Niagara Falis Power Ist 53. 1932/5 


Niag Lock & O Pow Ist 5s_ 

Nor States Power 25-yr 53 A 1941/A Oo 
Ontario Power N F Ist 5s... 1943)\F A 
Ontario Transmission 5s_._.. 1945 M N 
Pub Serv Corp N J gen 53_-1! 159 
Tennessee Cop Ist conv 63_-. 

Wash Water Power Ist 5s_. 

Wilson & Co 1st 25-yrsf 63- iol 


Manufacturing & Industrial 
Am Ag Chem Ist c 5s_.-..-. 1928\A O 

Conv deben 5s A 
Am Cot Oil debenture 53...1931|M N 
Am Hide & L Istsfg6s_.-.1919M 8 
Am Sm & R Ist 30-yr 5sser Ad’47|_. .. 
Am Thread Ist colltr4s_...1919|\3 J 
Am Tobacco 40-year g 63...1944/A O 

eae 1951/F A 
Am Writ Paper Ilstsf5s_..1913\J J 
Baldw Loco Works Ist 53_.1940/M N 
Cent Foundry Istsf 6s_.--1931|\F A 
Cent Leather 20-year g 5s_.1925,|A O 
Consol Tobacco g 48__..._- a S 
Corn Prod Ref st g 5s pes 

lst 25-year s f 5s 1934/M 
Distil Sec Cor conv lat g 5s- 1927\A Py 
E I du Pont Powder 44%4s__.1936|/J D 
General Baking lst 28-yr 6s_1936|J D 
Gen Electric deb g 3 }48-.-.1942 F A 

1 


Ingersoll-Rand Ist 5s 
Int Agricul Corp lst 20-yr 53 1932 
Int Paper Co— 

Consol conv s f g 5s 

lst & ref s f conv 53 ser ‘A1947 


saan Petrol Ltd con 6s A 1921 

Ist lien & ref 6s series C_.1921 
Nat Enam & Stpg Ist 53_...1929 
Nat Starch 20-yr deb 53_...1930 
National Tube Ist 5s 1952 
N Y Air Brake Ist conv 6s_.1928|M N 
Pierce O.1 5-year conv 63_71920 aa ae 

10-year conv deb 63__..h41924)|_.-- 
Sinclair Oll & Refining— 

lst s f 7s 1920 warrants attach|.. -. 


ZCe>pP apap; & 
AwTDOOPOPO: uw Zu 


Standard Milling Ist 53_. 

The Texas Co conv deb 68_- 

Union Bag & Paper lst 53.1930 
Stamped 1930 

Union Oil Co of Cal Ist 5s_.1931 

US Realty & I conv deb g 5s 1924 

U S Rubber 10-yr col tr 63_.1918 
Ist & ref 5s series A 1947 

U S Smelt Ref & M conv 638.1926 

V-Car Chem Ist 15-yr o..- 

West Electric Ist 58 Dec___.1922 


HOD > Out tote 


Coal, iron & Steel 
Beth Steel 1st ext s f 5s 


20-yr pm & imp gf 5s__.1936 
Buff & Susq Iron s f 5s___.1932 

Debenture 5s 
Cahaba C M Co Ist gu 68__1922 
Col F & I Co gens f 5s 194 
Col Indus Ist & coll 5s gu__1934 
Cons Coal of Md Isté&ref 53.1950 
Elk Horn Coal conv 6s 
Gr Riv Coal & C ist g 63__h1919 
Ill Steel deb 44s 194 -- 
Indiana Stee! Ist 5s 


Lackaw Steel Ist g 5s 
lst cons 5s series A_____- 1950 
Midvale Steel & O conv s f 531936 
Pleasant Val Coal ist s f 5s_1928 
Pocah Con Collier Ist s f 58.1957 
Repub I & S 10-30-yr 5s 8 f.1940! 
St L Rock Mt & P 5s stmpd_1955/J 
Tenn Coal I & RR gen 5s. ~1951|J 
U 8S Steel Corp—) coup ._.41943|M 
s f 10-60-yr 5s reg -_.-d1963|M 
Utah Fuel Ist s f 5s 1931|M N 
Victor Fuel lst 8 f 5s 953\J 
Va Iron Coal & Coke Ist g 53 1949|M S 





w 
See eeeaseceaaugecae 
AZZuweOuennOUzoogugrrontuZza 


i 





Telegraph & Telephone | 
Am Telep & Tel coll tr 4s._..1929\J J 
Convertible 43 1936 4 S 
20-yr convertible 4 igs 1983 mw Ss 
30-yr temp coll tr 5s 46 | J D| 
Sub rects full pd com 6s_ 19 25'5 
Cent Dist Tel Ist 30-yr 53_.1943|Q 
Commercial Cable Ist g 5.12397 
Registered 
Cumb T & T Ist & gen Bar 1937| 
Keystone Telephone Ist 53_ 71935. 
Mich State Teleph Ist 53_..1924) 
N Y & N J Telephone 5s g_ ~1920 ? 
N Y Telep Ist & gen s f 4443.1939 
Pacific Tel & Tel Ist 5s _...1937) 
South Bell Tel & T Ist sf 53.1941 
West Union coll tr cur 5s -..1938) 
Fd and real est g 44s -._.1950 
Mut Un Tel gu ext 53 _...1941) 
Northwest Tel gu 4448 g -.1934 J 


seccupgas ooo" 
we ZLZuuuZZZPeueede 


Range 
Since 
Jan. 1 





4 Sale) 
| 120 


ay 
“94% 


Ask| Low 
63 | 60 
Sale| 251g 


High| No.\Low High 
60 5| 60 

26 | 3 | 

| 3, | 

8244 838 

| 90 Feb °18 ....!| 

| 921g Sept’18 

83 Sept’1s 

80% Sept’18 

81 Sept’is8 

od Mar’18.. 

85 | 23 0 

109. 112 | 88 102% 112 

a) 7953 83%, 191) 8344 

80% 81 | 

805g Sept’1s | 

94 Sept’18!.._.)) 

97 Sept'18 | 

93 Sept’18 | 90 

991g 10312 1497 | 

8512 88 | 26 

75 Sept’18 _...)) 

83 Apr ’14 | 


67 Sept’1s _..-'| 
90's 901g 
10512 Oct “16 
8912 Oct °17 


“Bale 








957, 

Sale 

Sale| 81 83 

Sale’ 100 100 2 9814 101 

38%) 76! 8473 89l2 

9914) 7) 967% 99% 

11712 Oct "18'-.--\117 11712 

714 Sept’18 _.--'| 71 7412 

864 87i4, 25, 79 B74 

99 Sept’1s)-.-. | 99 101% 

Aug '18 0 8412 
9473) 

Mar’18) 

9953 Sept’i8|_---'| 

9912 Sept’18)___- 

85 86 | 25) 


921e 10012 
| 9014 100 
| 80 


9933! O04 
7712 
Sale 
9934 
82 


Sale 
8012) 


6812 75le 
9312 99 
33 107% 117 
8 86 95 
10814 3.107 115 
8514 5 | 8312 93 


123 4 105%, 123 
120 Oct *18,---- |106 = 


109 
88 


95 
| O1llg 924 
97 97 1 
9714 Sept’18)_.-- 
9912 =101 32 
83 85 


96 961g 
921g 5 


| 86 
84g 94g 
| 88 9314 

961g 1015g 
i Aug 17|-.-- leanne - 


| 
] 
| 


83 


70 | 45 “594 
+4 = 101 
14 8212 
ag 98 
6} 90 9714 





531g 


79% 

95 | i 

, 94 4 

| 96i2 Sept’18) 
95% 955g 


92 9212 
90l2 Oct *18) 
81 81 


90 May’18 

| 8614 July’18 

10: Dec ’l4 

9312) 82le July'18 
Sale| 7312 74 

87 Aug’ls 

95 Aug’'ls 

94 Feb '18 











“O5ig| 9414 
90 | 88 
Sale| 85l2 





a "36% Oct "18]----!| 8512 
94 Oct 18) oo-e|| 9216 
80 Apr '18/...-|| 80 

93 | 95l2 Sept’1s 9212 

Sale, 97 98 96 1 

Sale| 97 96 


93tg 
83 


997 


Dec’ 16 Seal 
Sept’18'-.-- 





ale 8153 Bn! 77% 
81 Sle Feb "18 ---. | 81% 
90 | 87l2 90 | 12) 82 
Sale, 90'4 9lt2 67 | 
Sale| 98 100 (1623 
9812, 9914 May’18)_._- 

73 Nov’l7 

68'g Jan °18').---!| 
| 86 Sept’18 
90!2 98 


8512 
9llg 
86 = D5lg 
93% 100 
98! 


“aie 8512 

Sale, 89 

89 | 87le 

Sale 89'2 

Sale 80 

99 {10112 Sept’17 

94 i _—_ See _=---= 





*No price Friday; latesc bp)! and asked. @ Oue Jan. @ Due April. ¢ Due May. g Due June. h Due July. k Due Aug. 0 Due Oot. p Due Nov. ¢ Due Dec. 


s Option sale 























































































































BONDS 
Ocr. 121918.| BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE—Stock Record «,. 2x? %... 1469 
| nge for Previous 
SHARE PRICES—NOT PER CENTUM PRICES. Salesfor, hoster aro Range Since Jan. 1. Ra = y i917 
Saturday | Monday Tuesday Wednesday , Thursday Friday Week | EXCHANGE 
Oct 5 | Oct 7 Oct 8 Oct 9 | Oct. 10. Oct. 11. Shares. Lowest. Highest. Lowest Highest 
i | 
| | | Railroads) -..... D 175 Jen 
311g} 131 13112! 339 Boston & Albany... - 100} 1221g Aprl7;} 135 June24;/ 120 ec 
ah? ait Mi rH Mt re et sth mt ‘Ti 71% 7314 1,824 Boston Elevated.......-. 100} 37 ‘Jan 2) 7612 May29| 27 Dec) 79 Jan 
*36 88 4 881s 881g| *87 + 92 7 *87 92 *87 92 sive Taal 5 Boston & Lowell_........ 100| 80 Julyl1} 100 Jan 2); 701g Dec! 133 Mar 
331g 34 331 34 : 34 34 *33le 34 *33le 34 34 35 136 Boston & Maine_..._.._. 100! 19 Jan23} 40 Sept 9; 15 Dec! 45 Mar 
*162 - *16: : *162 170 +162 a *162 170 162 162 15 Boston & Providence___-_- 100| 150 Apri5| 170 Aug 9)| 150 Dec} 213 Jan 
“3 \* “3 |* 3 Last Sale}3  June’18) -.__.- |Boston —e Elec..no par} 2 Jan26} 3 June 5) 2 July}; 3 July 
*14 +30 |*__-- 30 |*___. 30 aT 30 Last Sale|1412 July’18| _____-| " ret = ---=----0 Dar 1014 Mar 1| 15 Junel7|| 9 June) 30 July 
| #14" +14, st Sale'4lg Nov’l6| ______ Boston eR RC RE RT I | Pee Piste Sin 
227 <a 227 ea TO gee ome Ease Salelae Sept’1s! _-____ | Petia 25 July19 139 Mar 6) 130 Aug 38 Feb 
145 145 145 is | Las Sept’ __--- Chie June Ry & U 8 Y___.100| 138 July pr ov 
383 = a8 ad "383 — “383 ve ogy * ae se meg ees 5 Cle June bed ge 100} 8212 Apri8} 85 Jan30!| 8312 Dec} 108 Jan 
*100 106 *100 105 | 105 105 | 105 105 |*105!2 112 | 105 105 101 Connecticut River------- 100 104 Feb19 120 Mar 4 10212 Nov 140 Mar 
5 5 5 60 129 Fitchburg pref........ _. an ' 
*108 109° °108° 199 e108 109" °105 109 ue Sale 108 Sepris ee ae Georgia =" Elec stampd 100 .~ a sh fees 4 ion iets — 
‘ Y 2 *7% Last Sale\70 Oct’18} -._.-. eS | eee ic 
278 ‘80. °78 si o78 ‘80 ors 30°] Last Salel79  Oct’18| 227272 ‘Maine Central_.......--- 100| 77igJunel8| 85 Jan 3|| 78 Dec| 1001g Mar 
*1%, 2 2 *2 Qig! *17% 2: 2 21g 21g) ~+—«1,100 Mass Electric Cos. es 100 134 Sept 6 3 Mayi6 1 Dec soe June 
3, 3, 3, 31 1,227; Do ref stamped__.__ 2 Jan2 
Bone 3pm 040” 10% . tou o rt oon ao 5 io rit 699 NYN fH & Hartford___.- 100; 27 Feb25| 46 May29)|} 213,Sept; 52% Jan 
*30° 85 | 84 84 | #33 87 | #33 88 | #83° 90 Po SH. 10 Northern New Hampshire.100} 84 Oct 7) 90 Janl0|} 90l2 Oct] 105 Apr 
*96 ' 100 101 #1090 103 101 102 102 102 101 101 164 Old Colony...........2- 100 a? 102 Oct 9!| 85 Dec! 1385 Jan 
#22 4 | 2219 2210| #22 24 | #22 24 1 22 22 s 21 Rutland, pref........... 100 20 Jan 2| 25 Jan 8|| 1612 Dec| 8412 Feb 
#30 90 | *80° 90°] 90 90 |* 90 | *8s8 90 | 37 87 8 Vermont & Massachusetts.100| 80 Aug 6} 90 Oct 4)| 83  Dec| 110. Jan 
“4712 43 | 48 48 | 48 48 | 48 48 | 48 4812] 48 4812] 483) West End Street__...._.- 50| 37 Feb20| 50 July 5|| 34 Dec} 5612 Mar 
55) 65 | 55 55 | 55 55 | 58 58 55 55 : E36) IO | WE cdhctennans 50| 47 Janl6| 62 Apr i1j| 745 Dec| 74 Jan 
; Cine ae | Miscellaneous 
223 Amer Agricul Secsreceuneen 78l2g Jan 2| 10012 Aug27 73 Dec| 943, May 
agg | sue go | greg | cme p | ago agp | agg agg | 233 ne ag em. ces Jan 3] 10 auezT|| Boel gene 
*80 1/ *80 11] *80 1 | *80 1 Last Sale\l— Oct’18 __| Amer Pneumatic Service. 23| 40 July 1} 212Mar2| 1 Dec| 23, Jan 
“4. 4ig = 41 4 4 | *4 4tg| #4 41g} 41g 41g) 105 Do pref -_........... 2 R. Sept30 113% Mar 4 on? Dee if, Mar 
! ’ ! 7, 1 0 Amer Sugar Refining..__- 00 an 2 May Nov 4 
10D 110°) 1107 1idts| Looe LOoaal Ito aotefetoeN tion! inom tion] antl De peel enon 100| 107 June 4| 113% May 9| 103 Dee| 1211, Jan 
3 1 1 - 10514 10734 10712 1091s] 1073 10834; 10714 10819! 2,513 Amer Telep & Teleg______ 100} 90%, Aug 5] 109!sOct 9 96 Dec; 1284 Jan 
st Bf : 133s 33a #52 i 53 " *52 : 53 7 *51 ‘ 53 | *4912 51 360 American Woolen of Mass. 100) 45\2 Jan 8 a —— an Nov oom — 
le 95 942, 95. 5 5 2 a : ¢ 95 De. oe cS 00! 90 Jan 3 4 Mari2)| 28714 Dee| 4 June 
een? te. clan tas o 30 80 —. 80 iO Amoskeag Manufacturing....| 60'2 Jan 2 84 Septis 60 Dec! 75, July 
2 ‘ ‘ 79 | *7: ‘ i EE ee 76 Jan 7| 8 une 5'| 75 ec 2 Jan 
an ae “= * o HA oan ie Sis rr Set eS 0 Art Metal Construc Inc__. 10) 11 Feb21| 18 July 8 6 Dee! 14% Dec 
ee #105i2 107 -|*10412 106 |*104 105 | ~22. 222 10 Atl Gulf & WISS Lines_-100| 98 Jani5| 1204 Febi6| 88 Sept! 12112 Jan 
— & + . hoe 2 "64 | #63 64 Last S1le\62%, July’18| _.--_- = oe eee 00 5Sts Janl7| 64 Julyl9| 5512 Feb) 66 Jan 
om oe a aes 24 2434 23% 2 *2414 25 2353 24 960 Booth Fisheries_.____ _ no par Jan25| 2812 Sept 5 eee RE Se 
—— can 4 1355 131 131 131 1324 131 1353 1319 13le 530 Century Steel of Amer Inc. 10 104 Mayl8| 1412 Augl9)|____- cene sese 
ele e 18%, 18s 13%) 13% 12ts| 12 12141 12° 42181 1212 13%| 602 Cuban Port Cement.._._. 10} 12 Jan29| 1712May 1| 9 Dee|~ 201g June 
a i ee 5'4 i 150 East Boston Land-_..___- 10) 44 Jan31) 5% Mayl5| 3% Dec) 10 Jan 
#153 * i 15318 15312] 160 164 160 165 | 163 16312| 161 161 225 Edison Electric Tlum....-100 134, June? 165 Oct 9 13313 Dec) 226 Jan 
53, b6la : 55 5 5 54%, 55 55 55S 5 96 Fairbanks Co____._______ 2712 June 1 eee | «panei 
e149 1508 o1gnt 15110 1904 150" ous" 130 1314 sth sighed oe General Electric._..._.__ 100; 128 Janil6} 151%4 ged nd 118% Dec oo Jan 
5O0le2 *150le 15 f ‘ ate: aii a 
‘ 23 ‘ 39) ‘ ‘ 5g 35 Gorton-Pew Fisheries..____ 50} 27 Aug29; 35 Aug eis cag nae aime 
rtd yh mat y ale i oats “- anne sy % " "288, Internat Port Cement____ 10 os" Oct Le a ps BY s Dec|” “Ist - 
5 é * jlo! * jlo 612 16! ee =. ee 50 ‘ Apr23 uly19, ec 2 Jan 
= a “e = = — ote 7 13% = = 334 1,375 Island Oil & Trans Corp__. 10 31g Aug23 51g Mar18}/__.-- ee, PERE ESTE 
a oe ae oa Last Sileg8i. Oct’ls| _.!_- McElwain (W H) Ist pref_100| 88 Sept30| 92!2 Feb28|" 9212 Dec, 102” “Jan 
8514 86 | 85l4 8512} 85 85 | 87 8914] 8812 90le] S8l2 8914 794 Massachusetts Gas Cos..-100 27744 Janis o1 May16 7 Deo 10012 aor 
‘ 5 5 3 ; ; es 671 * 3 eee une ; 
t7 117 | 119 1197] 1207 120 | 1207 12041 121 ase | o® o 8] ~— Slaergenthaler Linotype..-100| 107 Juneii| 124 Jan31|| 110 Dec| 169 Jan 
od | +A = *88lo 95 | *88le 95 . Last Sale|89  Sept’18 New Eng Cotton Yarn_.-.100} 88 Janl5| 89!2Mayl6)| 35 Jan| 95 Mar 
ae! wale 01°... 804i Lost Salel@Se Aus’lT| ..22..| WO Ol --0-0-.--.... | erase estes enc00 || 60 Jan| 9212 Aug 
“91° 9214 “93° 94191 “95ig 96 | 95% 98 93 100!2| | 9912 1002 593 New England Telephone. - 100 8212 July30 1002 Oct 10 23 Dec 12412 Mar 
Ae ; = as z P , Sept’18 |Nova Scotia Stee LC call u 
aig iss 5 Lette SS | SS Stiletan'™ oo “tant Vane“ jolleumeee Gommenre co 0e| tan “Sa of tence sill Sot ec) dae ae 
ize B9lz 3912 4212] 401g 4214] 4012 4019! #4 (lo ar Allg 4214; 2,120 Punta Allegre Sugar___-__- 50) 29 Jan 3) 42!20ct 7|} 29 Dee Jan 
39 3912 4 2 oan 13 8 13 4 e12i2 1310! #13 1312 13 13 40 Reece Button-Hole_______ 19) 11 Jan29} 137%, Marl6 10 Dec! 16 Mar 
a i A ED > | 11034 112 | 111 112° 1122 113% 1,675 Swift & Co.............. 100) 102 Aug30} 14614 Apr 9)| 116 Nov) 162% Apr 
ee aa —s et “ . *51 : 53 | *51 53 | go, eee R 45 jJan29| 521g Aug 7;|} 40 Nov! 68 June 
52 52 | *51 nas Ho 142 a 142 140'4 140'2 14212 145 445 United Fruit...._._.___- 115!2 Jan17} 145 Oct 3) 7105 Dec! 15512 Jan 
BG | 4, SS eS 1S, Se! Oe Se eS | eee ae "38 38!2 July 9} 48!2Mayl6|| 3712 Dec| 58% Jan 
ona sbte! = $s 036 ' 2612} 26 7 26141 2614 2614 2614 2614 "102| 0. ONE cdinaccessvenu 24% Aug 9| 26l2May28|; 25 Oct} 301g Mar 
loon 1901 106% R- 107i 108! 10434 10734. 1047 10612 10553 108 8,052\U S Steel ee A | Se a Jute 79%3 Dec| 135 — 
, : ee oo 00 ar 4 July 
110'4 11014 *110 11012/*110'4 111 |*110 110!2 *110'4 110%, —__~- — 20 0| : 91 “1 Des 87 oo 
7% 8 | 7% 7% 73% 77 Zig 712) * 714 734 744 72) 1,460) Ventura SS Fields. 5 5 Jan 2 8% Aug 4 c 8 : 
99) Adventure Con____...--- 25 12 June27 1% Jan25) 1 Oct} 4% Jan 
= ala’ « oa : .-* ms _ oan Pre 4 di = OOS ee eats 25| 71 Junel3} 83 Jan 3|} 70 Dec! 108 Jan 
% i ae % at = Bis 3is 31, 31.) 314 314 345| Alaska Gold___.________ 10 13g Apr25 4le July 5; 1 Dec; I1llg Jan 
48 30 #18 400 s48 400 #18 40 Last Silt 25° Sept'is Algomab Mining-------7- at cee oe 13] Sept, 14 Jan 
eas, Fo oasis 49° 1° 49° 48% 491g, #4853 49 | 485g 49 | 115|Allouez.........____--_- 247 Junel4 54 Feb27| 45 Dec) 70 Mar 
. 1 | : : 125g Mar2 4 July 3! ec 4 
*15ig 16 | *15ig 16%) *15 15% 15 15 | sl4t2 us | 1412 15 310) Amer Zine, Lead & Smelt. 25 3 12% Mar23| 21 uly 6) 40, Nov 73 dem 
“Ikie Able’ 1 “15. “i5u| 15 15te lel 14% 15 35| Arizona Commercial_-____- 3 11 Jan 5| 16% Aug24 81g Nov, 1514 June 
228 13S 225 J : 25 130 : 25 136 = Sule 33 A Oct 18 Bet e.. Butte-Balaklava Copper-. be ae 3s a Mayla' 130 — a - 
j 6 | #2: Ble #2: 5 ; ; ‘ 5 23%, 23: 5| Butte & Sup Cop (Ltd)._. 10 r 
*2412 26 *24 251g *231e 25 | aa = a 4 ry =~ ont an hoo 10| 621g Jan15 7312 May16| 55 Dec, 8514 Jan 
A #455 | 460 3/Calumet é& Hecla_....._. 25| 427 Feb28| 455 May27|| 411 Dec| 590 Feb 
=e) 4 a | *111 12 lite 112! 1ll2 11le aniContennial......--<c<«co 25| 10% June27| 1412 Feb19|| 1l Dec) 2714 Jan 
‘at a | ae | am 2 oe ee ee 4614 461s 570'Copper Range Go... ... 25| 4353 Mar25| 50 Mayl6|' 39% Dec! 68 Jan 
467% 47 | 467% 47 | 46%. a | oa 7 O71 27, | #25, 3 100, Daly-West_._..._.______ 20 lig Aprl0 3 Sept30, 112 Apr| 3 Jan 
= 3 | a 4 ; a Bis 5 Ble 5 ° 5 ‘| 5 5 420|Davis-Daly Copper_--__- 10 5 Jan 2 673 Mar 8| 344 Nov; 74 Jan 
4 2 4 * * J ns 101 10" 10! 10! 10! 1014 465|East Butte Copper Min___ 10 51g Mar25} 10!2 Jan 2 8144 Dec; 16 Jan 
10'g 10!s 10!g 10!2 104 10!2 * ‘ 4 rth rth *4 ‘ 43 SOD Prenit ......nnccccccocece 25 3 June21 6 Febl18 4 Dec; 9 Mar 
“79 83°\ #70 83'| #79 81'| #79 83'| Last Sale 83 Sept'ts| --.--- Granby Consoildated.----100| 73l2Junel4| 83%Sept 5| 66 Dec| 92 Jam 
243% Ste 0404 Sole *49lo 5012, *49 12 50l2 Last Sile 50 Oct’18} ..---- ee A ne a a A 2 tole = : | ° ead bo = 
5 ; 5 ast Sale 5 , solidated___. 25 22 ec| 
at 6S a oi oe Si oe CS pe pe “ ae. eae SM tee —- 25 40 July23 1 Jan 3 % Dec| 4 Mar 
ei’ ws ela ale 56 | 4 bate ~~" 109 cee ony ete 1; 50 Janl4) 70 Mayl5| 52 Nov, 761gJune 
oS 4 | ooo 55% oan 4 a * 81 $1 +30 Bll. A 1} 79'2O0ct 1) 84 Febl8s 80 Nov! 94 Apr 
one 4 | one 4 a 4 a oe #2514 Q5le 25le 26 85\Isle Royale Copper_____-_- 25| 19! Jani4| 29 July 3 20 Dec 36 Jan 
= ee 3 » on eel #534 6 B44 334 | #53, 6 254|Kerr Lake.._._._.._____ 5| 5 as 4 Bea 44 Apr | .. :~4 
5 sid: em 1121 e@ Ai #9 ; '18| ______|Keweenaw Copper_.-.... 25| .80 Sept 4 May15|| 4 June} 4 
- 3 cee ae oe te oe oo = = geen ~~~ ere rimemedece 25, 5 Mar25| 8%Mayl4|) 5 Get| 1g Jan 
om 4 | om 31g) 3 3 #2lp 314) #210 234; *2lg Bly 25)|La Salle Copper__.-._....- 25, 2 Jan 2 al Fes | ™ brent Ste = 
+313 #31, die) #31 1g! *3lg 41 Last Sale 312 Sept’18 .-|Mason Valley Mine_____- 5| 312 Sept20 8 Nov) 
2 (Os ae ate Sl2 ‘ 8 *4 $ 5 : Last Sale 41 Sept’18 inn Coe 25 3%4 Septl7 7 Jan 2) 5 Nov) 15l¢ Jan 
7 J | a z, A 31 | 2 21 - « “s2\9 219|  365|Mayflower-Old Colony... 25| .65 Mar26 3l2 July 8) 1 Nov 3 May 
ont ; ‘| oni H “| one 3° *21o 3 ' #219 3 234-234 50|Michigan............... 25| .40 anaes a naery P and a? od 
Zig 3 | *21g : ‘ ‘2 ae | : ‘ 5312 Oct a e 
554 5514 5514 55'4| 5512 56 | _55t2 S| ON S| sete 54 341 [nny eee a = 7T8I2 Jan30 2019 May 14| 16 Nov| 261g Mar 
"ae | bn te | "Ee | — A Rg —* re ae 75) New Arcadian Copper... 25 1l4 Aug29 212 July 1)| 1llz Dec) . Jan 
e138” ats! O18” satel one” nit oun? gas] poe suatlass ‘Oct’ "15| |New Idria Quicksilver.... 5| 13!4 Jan 2) 1714 Mar 3\| 10 Nov) 1713 Apr 
a 1 ‘sa if ‘| *12 15 '| Last Sile 12 Aug'1s| -.._..|New River Company ._~._100| 13 Ange, 30 jen 3|| 22 Jen 2 Oe 
o = 4 - an ° a 5° e aad Gnatale . try me “Ui Fe eee | 5 ugi | aC 
*68 75 | *68 75 3 75 “6s LL 2 a _ 68 are pU'18| "$45 plang i prewowees — A tt 9% April 6% July! 955 Sept 
S%g 88 3%3 5% ° ho Sle oun sa 1354 coal rl: = 133. 5|North Butte........._.. 15; 13!g Aprl7| 17% Mayl6); 11% Oct) 2414 Mar 
*13le id 13le 1312 13 2 14 | 13 2 « “4 "8 4) ry ay" rs ie "| North Tinted 25| 25 Febl4 .95 Marl19|| 30 Nov| 2% Jan 
a ae 73 a = 73 r “75, . wi ° 575 -=- ga ore ay Mining..-.----- 25 1g June21 452 x on 3i| 33 ve o7a Mar 
a ae eee — ‘ : a asiold Daminion Go. 5| 39 May28 5le Jan 2 Tov “4 
*39 40 | #392 40 | 40 a | ee ee ee eeeweneee Se ean ae” ae 9)| 532 Dec| 95° Mar 
otatg 17 | *itta $7 | *hbte TF'l Eete. Sotl te otk | date 40 125 Pond Creek Coal------..- 10, 16 Oct 10) 2014 Feb20| 16 Nov, 28%June 
° oe | Gee abel San” abd ae ac a oe ee ee oo ned, gma amare 25, 65 Sept30| 78 Mayl6| 60 Nov, 9412 Feb 
©2355 24% 024” 2434 #24 2434 #2314 25°| Last Sale 227% Sept’18 _. Ray Consolidated Copper. 10) 21% aoee oe —— — son Fad 
46. 48 ; 7 2 5 4! » 49 | 946 484i 20 3t Mary’s al Land... 25) 46 Oct 5 an 2)| 2c) 8 
-*. 4')%, 4 Hs 2) S&S, &/ S, Oe 200% Marty's Beinarad ae 21; 1% Feb21|| .58 Dec 2 Jan 
*65 .70 *.60 .70 pon .70, a ae ro 4" on, aa one Sente Fo Gass Oegerr.- 4 3 —— 5 Jen 2 | = tee 19 yo 
ol? ite! 94 ite “1” ite! +1 1%4| Last Sale\te  Sept’ls eb ee epenmnes 25) ie Bepeed| 63 Jan 8! = .2° Des o, 
2 sel « ae Sl aesceas {| F an2: ‘2 : : ] “ j 
ea a) ae a | sae a) Ta a) FS" a] NN Bupertoraecenee-cz-asa2- 25/4 ebio| GlaMayl5) 34 Deo) 10% Mar 
4 4 4 4) 334 373! 34 37 #334 4 ‘| 33g 35g| 1,715 Superior & Boston Copper. 10/ 14 Augl3 43, Sept27)| 3% Dec a j -~ 
o ‘. ' gt 255 #219 3° +215 3 Zig 212} 2s 21s (210/Trinity.....-..---..--.- 25} 212 Sept23 4'2 Feb13)| 3 a 2°, 2 b> y 
at ‘o4 oof 97, 94 35) 93 93 93 .93) .95 .95| 1,350/Tuolumne Copper______- B} se May i me er 40's Dee a _ 
: : pled ty a — ar : : : , poy Rd = N ‘ pod 914 Febl9 | 
a ea ae a Sal ap ar] Haltech pete iia: oop ame) ao ea) Ss Ae] ge dee 
on ks “ | on < *l7%g «62 “17 2 | 2 2 850, Utah-Apex Mining-_.-....- 5 14 May31 258 Feb 8/| Ve Mar! ae = 
cs ge! an etl OG ol oe tel ee | me od Elo Gee S| Seduness 13 Janis) Me Deo ste 
84° sais gate site| #83 83% *B1lg 81%l * 1% 821 | #83 835g 5|Utah Copper Co.-__---.- 10, 7712 Mar23| 85%3Oct 1) 71 Dec 118% May 
mae 2! ay 2 ae) 2) 2] 2) 2]. 8 a oislotah Metal & Tunndl.-_ 1) 15s June 58 Sears) Ne SS 
2% 2% : 2'8 in - *21 Ql 7 Sale 23 1. Oct'ls ts eis oe ee 25 21g Aug26 3 Jan 3)} 2 Oct 4 Jan 
to th a 4 o1° iis! 1° 1131 Last Salell Sept’1s| ..-__- ra ay ene 25) A® a s a : of oe ssi, — 
me 6 = ‘ ‘ | ‘ « winded t- y 9x lle Oc § %, 
3lg 231, *2]1 2 | 2llg 2lle 22 22 22 23 *21 ee 25) er: 21, Jan 
“ -- y a “ *15 34 *1o 34 Last Sile'lle Sert.18) ..___- (AEE OP ER AT NI 25 AO Mayl9| 1% Mar 7 2 f 8 
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Outside Stock E xchanges Philadelphia Stock Exchange.—The complete record 
Dal of transactions at the Philadelphia Stock Exchange from 
: P Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from the 
n Bond Record.—Transactions in bonds at Bos- ay" e a . 
Bosto ~ . official sales lists, is given below. Prices for stocks are all 
ton Stock Exchange Oct. 5 to Oct. 11, both inclusive: 
dollars per share, not per cent. For bonds the quotations 
| Friday } P 20 , 
| Last Week's bowed Sales | Range since Jan. 1. are per cent of par value. 
| Sale | ofPrices. | for | 
, oo | Price. Low. High.) Week. | Low. | High. a Weitts De | for | ‘ne 
"8 nge. or | nge since Jan. 1. 
U 8 Lib Loan 3148-1932-47)_----- 99.54 100.20 $50,050, 96.52 Jan! 102.50 Aug Sale | of Prices. Week. | 
Ist Lib Loan 48.1932-47 | ..---- 96.24 97.60, 16,300, 93 June 98 Jan Stocks— Par. Prtce. ‘Low. Htgh.| Shares.) Low. | Htgh. 
2d Lib Loan 48. _1927-42|_..--- 96.14 96.90. 32.850 92.84June 97.90 Mar | ! 
1st Lib Loan 448 1932-47) _----- 96.50 97.64) 6,100, 92.64 July; 97.64 Oct | American Rys, pref..-100 _.-.--- 58 58 10; 58 Oct 80 Feb 
2d Lib Loan 4} 48 1927 a 96.24 96.98 104,200, 98.04 July, 96.98 Oct | Baldwin Locomotive _100 ------ | 74% 81%| 1,635, 583% Jan 100% May 
aan Ai ABag | Me ae Teas Pee Atal Qh Mae | Glee att ab | Sak Stel ait] fe | Se “Be : 
Tel co ‘ Mieihwsnat. % j d < an | General Asphalt. .-.-- « 3 ‘ P { y 2 
Am Tel & Tel col te. -1939 “100 98 100° | 18,000 $454 Sept) = cal a—,......... 100, 71 | 69° 71 r 876) 47 _ 73% Oct 
Atch Top & S Fe 4s__1995'___.--| 80 80 | 1,000; 80 Oct; 84% Feb | Insurance Coof N A_-.-.-10------ 26 26 30) 24 Jan| 27% July 
AthG & WISSL5s_.1959| 75%! 75 75% | 5,000 74% Sept! 79 Jan | Keystone Teleph pref...50, 47%4| 47% 47% 4) 46% Sept) 57% Jan 
Chic June & US Y 58-1940, 91 | 91 91 2,750 87% Apr; 92 June | Lake Superior Corp---100, 17 16% 17% | 3,690) 12 Jan) 21% July 
ee oe 19401--3537| 35° Za%s| at'oo0| Bose Gene] 8036 Feo | Lehich Valley -----60| 80%| So%e S0%| 600] S65 Jenl o> Seu 
as 4i4s.___-.-19: 2% y 2%) 21, § "e ae ES M4 ‘ 
N E Telephone 53._..1932|.. -- | 36% 86%4| 61000 8454 Aug 9134 Feb | MidvaleStecl & Ord..-.50|.....- 47 50 | 958| 437 Jan| 50% May 
Punta Alero Sugai 66 1954|-<---<] $3” $4%4/ 16-000, 77, May) 84% Oct | Northern Central.--°--50)----| 70% 70x| 10] 67 Sent) 75 Feb 
Swift & Co Ist 5s__--- veut, CREE ,% 9: ’ 90% § 99% a Salt Mig--------« a ct 5 an 
Ventura Oil conv 7s_-1922)------ | 91 91 | 4,000, 80 Jan| 94 May | Pennsylvania---------- 50| 433%4| 4334 44 1,430) 434% June! 47% Jan 
Western Tel & Tel 58_1932'____-- | 83% 87 | 3,000) 82% June 90% Mar | Phila Co (Pitts)_--.---- 50, 31% 31% 31% 200; 21% Apr 31% O¢t 
Pref (cumulative 6%) 50, 33 32% 34 1131 29 Mar| 34 May 
Phila Elec of Pa___---- _ = 4 244% 24% 564, 24 June) 26 May 
- oe i } Phila Rapid Tran v tr__5 4%, 26% 27 365) 2334 Mar!) 30 Jan 
Chicago ae yaa oy —. rg * Philadelphia ‘raction--50.-----| 06:4 604) 66) 205% Sept| 71 Feb 
» 2 x m 2 . ih 2 eiakeaele <ct ea an) une 
transactions at the Chicago stock Exchange Irom Uc Tono-Belmont Devel----1) 234] 2% 2%] 610 15-16Sept| 354 Mar 
to Oct. 11, both inclusive, compiled from the official sales Tonopah Mining. .....- il--3-- Py) 32 8 2% July) 4 Jan 
° e ° . Jnion Traction.....--- ‘ 363 
lists, is given below. Prices for stocks are all dollars per | Gnitea Gas Impt..... 30| 6434| 6354 64% | _ 893| 262°2 Oct] 7234 Jan 
ayes 7 : U S Steel Corp_______- 100, 107%| 105 109 8,045, 8634 Mar, 116% Aug 
share, not per cent. For bonds the quotations are per cent | Warwick Iron & Sieel..10| 8541 8% 8% 2'595! 735 Apel BSE Mae 
of par value. Wm Cramp & Sons_---100; 77 | 77 77% 235, 74 Jan} 95% June 
Bonds— 
Friday | Sales | ‘ : “ll 
Last Week's Range for | Range since Jan. 1. U 5S Lib Loan 348-1932-47 ---___| 99.60 99.60, $1,050) 97 Jan) ay 40 Aug 
gale | of Prices. | West. 3d Lib Loan 4i4s_.-1928 .....| 96.50 97.10| 10,030| 94.30 Sept| 98.52 May 
= Par. Price. Low. Htgh.| Shares.| Low. High. 3¢ oan 448- - 1928) - - -- - - | 3. -10) 10,050) 94.2 P ay 
— =“ 1 a pend bn i ee ee ee EB 
Amer Shipbuilding_-..100|____.. 13634 138 | 135 87 Jam) 144% May | Consol Trac N J Ist 581932, 56 | : Ld — 
Preferred _________- 7°" ieee ie? 90 «| 52| 84% Mar) 93% Ma Elec & Peo tr ctfs 4s__1945 -____- | 68 68 3,000| 67 Sept) 73% May 
Armour & Co pref_____- 99% 97% 99%| 257, 964 Sept] 999% Oct | Fault I Gas L 5s____- 1928|------| 102 102 1,000) 10144 May! 102% Aug 
Booth Fisheries, common | Lake Superior Corp 5s 1924 --_--- | 52% 653 4,000) 47% Jan) 59}4 Aug 
Patt Spee (no par) 24 24% 25 | 390 18% Jan! 28 Sept | Leh C & N cons ‘ieee ee --| 894% 89%) 1,000; 88% Sept) 95 Jan 
Chie Gliy&C Ry pt sh com. % HK 72 % Aug) 2% June — — ctfs_ _ 99% | Rts, 10934 yn Bb, Sept, fe Oct 
Preferred _________-- SES 144% 144! 150} 12 June 18% July onsol 68---------1923)------| ,000) 4 Apr) 101}4 Oct 
Chic Pneumatic Tool__100 66 63. 69 | 360, 47% Jan! 71% Ape Phil 4 ergy ies) “gear eof = be poe son i = - 
Chic R; t ctf “2”. ee 11 11 35) 8 Jan 16 J a Electric Ist 58__1966) 6 000) pt an 
Chdmnnawenite 5: dison 100 10914 106 110 150/100 June 110 Oct Small -.....------ 1966 Soup 94 =—95 700| 93 July| 97 May 
Cudahy Pack Co, com_100, 1164 11534 11644} 1,275) 107% Jan’ 117 Sept | Reading gen 4s_-___- 1997) ---_-- | 81% 81%) 20 0,000 80% Sept; 85 Jan 
Diamond Match_----- CS 107 107 5) 102 Jan 114 May | United Rys Invest 58-1926, ----_- |; 57 57 i 54 Apr) 60 Jan 
Hartman Corp--_----- re 46 75| 30 Jan! 49 Sept ; : 
Hart,Shaff&Marx,com 100 58% 58% 58% 100} 53 Jan| 67 Feb 
Illinois Brick________- 100 _- 49 49 30| 45 Oct) 58 Jan z Ex-dividend. 
Lindsay Light______- 10|......| 16% 17 30, 15% Sept! 28 Jan B 
Peoples Gas Lt & Coke_100 54 53% 55% 365, 40% Apr! 5544 Oct i yt 
Quaker Oats Co____-_- 100, 245 | 245. 245, 20, 235 Oct 290 * Mar altimore Stock Exchange.—Complete record of the 
Prepered _........- 100, 95 95 95 25) 9244 Aug 100 Jan ‘ i i 1 
Sears- Roebuck com_..100| 163 150% 164 1,446, 133. June 164 Oct transactions at the Baltimore Stock Exchange trom Oct. 
haw W W common___100)_____- 62 62 10 53% Jan, 69 #£=Mar inelusi i ici 
Stewart-Warner Spcom!00' 66 62% 67%! 2,281) 47 Jan} 64% Oct to Oct. 1, both inclusive, compiled from the official sales 
Swift & Co-..........100, 1134 111 114 | 4,488 102 Aug 146 Apr | lists, is given below. Prices for stocks are all dollars per 
Union Carbide & Carbon H 
_ RSS aee eae (no par)! 55%, 54% 56%) 5,191) 47% Apr 59 July i : 
Ward, Monts & Co, ~*~ ll Maa *| 10334 10314| 40, 100° Aug) 110 ‘Feb share, not per cent. For bonds the quotations are per cent 
son & Co common. 2. 04 ach coded 52% 53 | 60, 46 Jan| 6514 May 
Preferrel.________- 100 9314 93~—« 93% 20/ 92 Sept’ 9914 Mar of par value. 
Bonds— | | Friday | : | Sales 
Armour & Co 4148__.1939| 84 84 84 1,000} 83 Apr 85 % Feb Last Week's Range for Range since Jan. 1. 
Booth Fisheries sf d 63°26, 891 89% 89%| 5,000 88 Apr Feb Sale | of Prices. | Week. | 
Chic City & Con Rys 5s’27|__----| 55 5544] 31,000) 52 Jan) 4 % Aug Stocks— Par.| Price. |\Low. High. Shares.) Low. | Htgh. 
Chicago Rys 5s. ey; ees | 95 95 3,000; 82 June, 95 Oct i | P 
Chicage Telephone 53-1923) .____- 9334 93%| 6,000} 92% June) 965% Jan | Atlantic Petroleum. ---- 10)------ | 2 2% 250; 1% Sept 3% Feb 
Liberty Loan 3 48_.'32-'47|_____- 99.80 99.80} '100| 94 Aug! 101.22Sept | Commercial Credit____- 25|------| 44 44 | 10; 40° Jan) 45 July 
Liberty Loan 1st 4s_'32-'47,______| 96.50 96.50 200; 93.30June) 97.50 Jan Se L& anh 1s) 103 ¥4 | aes 108 36) pred a iu 103% Oct : 
Liberty Loan 2d 48_'27-'42|_____- 96.50 96.56 5f ‘ 5 Consolidation Coal_--.100!____-- 4 | 834 July; 106 Jan 
nd pl oh glia ae Se 6S Se Bl canes Os... 5| 634| 6 636| 254) 534 Sept] 8% Jan 
Liberty Loan 3d 44s. |______| 96.60 96.70} 2,150} 94.70 Aug! 96.70 Oct | Preferred ----.--------- 5} 3%) 3% 3% 115) 3% Jan) 4 Jan 
Wilson & Co Ist _" east) oe 92 | 1,000! 92 Oct! 96 Mar | Davison Chemical_-_no par| 354%| 35% 36% 275, 30 Jan) 39% Aug 
Elkhorn Coal Corpn- -50! 28%! 28% 29 740) 22% Jan| 30% Aug 
Houston Oil pref tr ctfs 100|.-.._-| 73 75 375) 64 Apr! 80% June 
. Mer & Miners Trans..100|_._.-.| 66 66 | i! 56 Jan 92 Jan 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange.—The complete record of MtV-Woodb Mills v tr 100| 16 16 16 10) 14% June) 1736 Sept 
transactions at the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange from Oct. 5] nonheen central 77 es tl a 
. Northern Central_----- eee | 69% 70 | 19, 69 Aug; 74 June 
eee . * as Pennsyl Wat & Power.100|_____-| 74% 75 | 176) 60 Jan) 75 Oct 
to Oct. ll, both inclusive, compiled from the official sales ae nt gaping 50) 2014 20° 20%| 799, 17% June) 24% Feb 
lists, is given below. Prices for stocks are all dollars per | Wash Balt & Annap_---50| 29 | 29 29% 875) 24 Jan 3144 Sept 
_ i ‘ Wayland Oil & Gas. _._--5|------ i 2 S| 100; 3 Apr, 3% Jan 
share, not per cent. For bonds the quotations are per cent | | 
of par value. mente | | | | 
, Chicago Ry Ist 5s__--1927|------ | 81% 81% $6,000| 81% Oct) 85 Mar 
| Friday | Saves | City & Suburb Ist 5s-1922|_____- 97 97 1,000 96 ¥4 Sept 100 Feb 
Last Week's Range' Consolidated Gas 5s- 1939) ------ 8% 98% July Apr 
ae \ oe eee ee Cons Gas E L.& P4}48-1935) --—-—- | 78 79 | ,7.000| 78 Oct! 84 Feb 
Stocks— Par.| Price. Low.  High.| Sh ag ee ee ae 9214 93 26,000, 96 June 5 Jan 
z xt Racane tt A A. Cuan Caloas tits. 99 99 | 1,000, 98% July 103% Jan 
Amer Rolling Mill_____- 25| 46 46. 46 | 180| 43 Aug) 55 Apr | Cosden & Coser A 68.1932)-.----| 7944 7934) 3,000; 77 June; 82% Feb 
Amer Sewer Pipe----- - oS ae 13% 13%| 135} 12% Jan; 15% Jan Series B 68--------1932/------ 4 “4 +. - aes, 78 = dane = +, rho 
Am Wind Glass Mach.100) 60!; 61 624) 600| 40 Jan 68 Sept | Ga Sou & Florida 5s__1945)_____- 92 92 2,000; 91 Oct; 92% Apr 
Columbia Gas & Elec__100)_____. 35% 37 70| 28% Jan, 37 Oct | Kirby Lumb Cont 68.1923) ------ | 96% 96% 1,000; 95% Apr, 98% June 
Farm. Dep. Nat Bank.100|______ 98 98 | 10| 98 Oct, 99% Aug | Lake Roland El gu 5s-1942/_-_-__| 964, 9644; 1,000); 96% Oct, 96% Oct 
ieee Brewing com... .50)__ ‘ 1% 1 14 | 525) 1% Jan! 3% Aug Norfolk Ry & Lt 5s___1949)___--- br P | a 7 Poi } m a 
Pee 50! 5 5 5 220) “us 93, United Ry & El 4s. ..1949)..__-- i 5,000) ept } "e 
La Belle Iron Wks com.” iool_.... 108 10836| “30 * Me | ane a Income 48s._...--.-- oo 53% 54 3,000; 52 Aug, 58% Jan 
. . ae PT 115 115 | 30) 11444 Sept! 119% Mar Funding 5s small__.1936|____-_-| 74 744%| 1,300} 73% Aug) 82% Feb 
Lene oor Gee....---108 3552 16s 1864) a 95. Jan| 197 Aug | Wash Balt & Ann 58-1941) eee | 81% 81%) 1,000; 80° Jan) 83% Feb 
ane ak » ) : 6% § 5S . ’ . 
Nat Fireproofing com_-_ 50 Mp TOM . 5 as 4 25) =" 5 _~ 5 % om 
ae | ee ee ee” 
SP aswinaned pee | 14 | 90| 13% Sept! 16 J 
Ohlo Fuel Supply.----35|-431}7 42 42%4| _ 840| chose Soot 8a sete Volume of Business at Stock Exchanges 
ne Natural Gas.25| 29% 72854 29 4g| 1,066) 23 July; 31% Aug 
ti Brewing com ! 216) ‘ % +, 
ae: cecedansegt aneees is a ee nial {6 Aus TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ieirat f : . 4 
Pittsburgh Coal pref___100|_____- 8334 8334) 20; 7934 Apr) 84 May DAILY, WEEKLY AND YEARLY. 
Pittsb Jerome Cop_-_-_-_-_- 1} 15¢ 13¢e 17c| 43,800} 13¢ Oct! 1 Feb et Elen 
Pittsb & Mt Shasta Gop_1|______ 25¢  28c| 2,100| 2le Jan| 48¢ Mar| l 
Pittsb Plate Glass com_100} _-____- 110 110 10; 107 —- Sept} 117 Jan Week ending | Stocks | Ratiroad, |State, Mun | 
Riverside East Oil pref._5!_____- 2% 2% 40| 2% Apr 2% Feb Oct. 11 1918. &c., & Foreton || US 
San Toy Mining---_----- . ae 8¢ 8c} 1 ,200) 7c Aug! 16c Feb | Shares | Par Value Bonds. Bonds B nds 
ere <n Come. . .. 099 ae 105 108% 720| 8744 Mar! 116 Aug — 
eretetred .........- 00)... - 110% 110% 20/ 110 May) 111% June | Saturday---.._._- | 242,077, $23,194,700 $771,000; $367,000 $3,122,000 
wo house Air Brake - "301 90 90 , 92% 241; 90 Oct| 97% May | Monday-_-----.--_- ' 628,170 60,638,000 1,999,000, 1,040,000 8,198,000 
est’house Elec & Mfg - 50| 44 425% 44 1,195) 39 Jan| 47 May | Tuesday_.-__.--- 424°160! 41,172,500 2,258,000; 1,339,000 6,838,000 
a 5 @ | Wednesday -_.___- 602.834! 57.593.000 1,550,000! 1,183,000 6,240,000 
Am Wind Glass ees Sa | 95.97 97.16 $°65) 95.97 uct) 97.20 Oct | Thursday_......-- 612,555 59,527,675 1 '979,000} 1,790,000 6,564,000 
I DEE cies ackena 857.475 81,407,000 2.393.500; 1,099,500 7,430,000 
Indep Brewing Ge. - 19655) TR i 34 34 '$19,000 34 Apr! 40 Jan a 
Monon Riv Con C&Cé6s '49!____ 106% 106%' 1 ‘000! 106 Aug 112 Apr OO EE eee 3,367,271 $323,532,875 $10,950,500) $6,818,500 $28,392,000 
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sabes at | Week endin Oct. 11. | Jan. 1 to Oct. 11. 
vew York Stuck 
Exchange. i9is. 1917. | 1918. ! 1917. 

Stocks—No. shares___ 3,367,271 3,396,959 102,825,149 147,510,294 
Pat CHO. 2idc.cks '$323,532,875/$310,510,600, $9,613,035,190 $13,583 263,755 

Bank shares, par_._.-|  -...-- ,000) $16, 7, 

Bonds. | 

Government bonds___| $38,392,000 $13,682,500) $886,080 ,500 $123 ,324,750 
State,mun.,&c.,bonds_ 6,818,500 3,073,500: 195,618,600 248,703 ,000 
RR. and misc. bonds_-_ 10,950,500 4,419,500) 221,670,500) 392,966 ,000 
Total bonds...__.- $56,161,000 $21.175.500. $1,303 ,369,000. $764,993,750 

OAILY TRANSACTIONS AT THE BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND 

BALTIMORE EXCHANGES. 
| | 
Boston. Phtladephia. Baltimore. 
Week ending 

Oct. 111918. | Shares. Bond Sales.| Shares. | Bond Saies | Shares. | 4ond Sales 
j 7,131 $39,850 2,454 $4,000 1,148 $31,300 
| 10,237 59,850 6,664 29,900 746 28,700 
eee | 8,120 69,800 2,808, 27,350 326 33,000 
9,562 77,500 4,396 24,000, 1,010 17,300 
} 6,942 132,150 4,439 24,900, a okeeus 
j 10,576, 13,750, 6,525 9,000, 2 eee 
52,568. $392,900 27,286) $119,150 4,745! $110,300 








New York “Curb” Market.—Below we give a record of 
the transactions in the outside security market from Oct. 5 
to Oct. 11, both inclusive. It covers the week ending 
Friday afternoon. 

It should be understood that no such reliability attaches 
to transactions on the “Curb” as to those on the regularly 
organized stock exchanges. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, for instance, only 
members of the Exchange can engage in business, and they 
are permitted to deal only in securities regularly listed—that 
is, securities where the companies responsible for them have 
complied with certain stringent requirements before being 
admitted to dealings. Every precaution, too, is taken to 
insure that quotations coming over the “tape.” or reported 
in the official list at the end of the day, are authentic. 

On the ‘“‘Curb,” on the other hand, there are no restrictions 
whatever. Any security may be dealt in and any one can 
meet there and make prices and have them included in the 
lists of those who make it a business to furnish daily records 
of the transactions. The possibility that fictitious transac- 
tions may creep in, or even that dealings in spurious securi- 
tiles may be included, should, hence, always be kept in mind, 
particularly as regards mining shares. In the circumstances, 
it is out of the question for any one to vouch for the absolute 
trustworthiness of this record of ‘“‘Curb” transactions, and 
we give it for what it may be worth. 














Friday | Sales | 
Week ending Oct.11. ee [wee See we | Range stnce Jan. 1. 

Stocks— Par.| Price. \Low. Htgh. Shares.| Low. | Htgh. 
Aetna Expios_r.._(no a 8) 8 10 19.700) 6% Feb 16% May 
anes & brit diag comsi00l.2....| “3 “3 | 300] ‘1 Oetl 8 wep 

er r g com.100)_.---- F 200, ic f e 

Am Writing Paper com 100) — | 3 3% 700) 2 Jan 4% Aug 
Brit-Am Tobac ord__-_-_- | 184% 18% 100; 14% Apr 18% Aug 

Ordinary bearer_._-- * 18%4| 18% 18% 7,800| 14% Apr 18% Oct 
Burnrite Coal Briq_r_.--1)------ i 83% 3% 500) 1% Aug 5% Sept 
Burns Bros Ice com r _ 100 43%%| 41% 44 4,830| 18% June 44% Sept 
Charcoal Iron of Am pf.10)---__- 6% 6% 300; 6% June 3 Feb 
Chevrolet Motor___..- 100, 137 127 137 5,400, 100 Jan 144 June 
General Asphalt com_r_100)-.---- *33 36 2,900, 23% June 37 July 
Int Harvester (new) _-----| |z104 1104 104 200! 98 Sept 104 Oct 
Keyst Tire & Rub pref_r10|------ |} 15 % 16 200; 15% Oct 17% Apr 
Lake Torpeio Boat_ r_--10) mee | 3% 4% 630) 2% Apr 6 May 
seengens Wirel Tel of Am_ 5) 44 3% 4% ee 2% 7 436 Oct 

orth Am Pulp & Pap (t)|------ | 2% 3% 2,1 pr Aug 
Penn Seaboard Steel_..(+); 494; 49 49% 200 43 May 56% June 
Rele Equipment r ----10) 13 | *12% 13 1,745| 10% July 13 Oct 
Smith Motor Truck r...10; 7-16, % 7-16 3,400) % Sept 2% Apr 
Standard Mot Constr-_r- 10) 8%; 8% 10% 3,200 8% Jan 13% June 
Bubmarine Boat v t ¢__(+)|------ | 13% 14 6,500| 11% Mar 20% May 
Thiogen Co of Amr_____ aie 4% 4% 1,100) 4 Mar 6% July 
United Motors r__(no par) | 32 | 30% 32% 25,300, 19% Jan 34% June 
U 8 Steamship_.......- 6 | 5% 6 5,000) 4% Jan 7% May 
Wayne Coal r_____ -_--- "I 3% 2% 3% 8,500; 2% Oct) 3% Sept 
Wright-Martin Aire r_.(+)} 6% 6 6% 10,600) 6 Oct 11% May 

Former Standard Oil | 

Subsidiaries. | 

Anglo-Amer Oil_r___.-- £1} 15%) 15 15% 5,700 114% Feb 17% Jan 
Buckeye Pipe Line_r_..50) 90 90 91 21 85 Sept) 100 Feb 
MTilinois Pipe Line_r___.100/_.---- 150 =151 30; 138 Sept 192 Jan 
ne 25; 306 305 308 85) 290 Sept’ 365 Jan 
Penn-Mex Fuel r__-_---. 25) 4i 34 43 6,978; 26 Oct 43 Oct 
Prairie Oil & Gas r___.100)------ 500 =6501 44; 418 Jan; 526 June 
Prairie Pipe Line_r___.100'----.-- 255 255 10, 249 Sept, 279 May 
Southern Pipe Line *-- ie faassen ja no a a on 182 Feb 
South Penn Ojl r_____- ers 255 2 . 24: pt) 290 Jan 
Standard Oil (Calif) r__100 ------ 215 215 | 10; 210 June’ 237 Jan 
Standard Oilof N J_r_.100 524 521 525 | 70 490 Sept’ 579 Feb 
Standard Oil of NY-r-100, 263 | 260 269 | 180, 248 Sept; 285 Feb 
- Other Oil Stocks. 
Amer Ventura Oil r....- 1 7¢ 7e | 3, soo} 6c Jan} 2lc June 
Barnett Oi! & Gas r_._-.- 1, 5-16 3-16 5-16) 8,500) % Aug) 13-16 Jan 
Cosden & Cocommonr..5, 6% 6 6%| 3,900 5% Sept 8% Feb 
Crystal Oil & Ref r.....- 1, 1% 1% 1%} 100) 1 June 1% July 
Esmeralda Oil Corp r_.--1 4c 3¢ 4c | 74,100; 3¢ Sept; 5-16 Jan 
Federa! Oi) r_....-.---- 2% 2 2%} 3,200) 1% Aug 4 Feb 
Glenrock Oi] r_.....--- 10, 3} 3% 3%) 7,600; 2% Sept) 5 Jan 
Houston Oil com r....100, 7834, 77 80 | 2,800| 29% Jan| 86% June 
Imperial Con Oil 4. r_..-1)------ 7-16 4%) 400) 4% June % Sept 
Internat Petrol_r____-- ae 13% 13%| 100) 12% Feb| 14% July 
Island Oil & Trans r_._.10 3% 3% 3%! 17,000) 1% Jan) 5% Mar 
Merritt Oil Corp_r_.--- 10; 22%; 21 22%| 2,300; 1744 Mar) 29% June 
Metropolitan Petroleum_5 1 3-16 1% 1 3-16, 4,500) % Jan) 1% July 
Midwest Refining-r_...50 ------ 115 117 7 875 97 Mar 120 June 
Northwestern Oil, com-_r-1) _ 50¢ 48¢ 50e | 1,000, 42c Sept; 89¢ Feb 
Oklahoma Prod & Ref_._5) 7 3-16 7 7%| 4,900 6% Apr &® May 
Okmulgee Prod a Ref__ 5| 2% a 5 art a” os ase yd 
Pan Amer Petrol com_r_50 ------ 5! é } an Yet 
Royal Dutch Co newr -- | 70 67 70%} 865) 56 July; 70% Oct 
Sapulpa Refining_r_.--- 5 6% 6% 6% 1,500 6 Sept 10% May 









































Friday Sales 
Last |Week’s Range| for Range since Jan. 1. 
Other Oil Sale. of Prices Week. 

Stocks (Con.) Par| Price.| Low. High. Shares. Low. Htgh. 
Savoy Oil_._.........-. aa 7 100 6 Oct 9% Jan 
Sequoyah Oil & Ref_...- 1} 7-16 7-16 %| 6,900 % Sept 1% Mar 
Sinclair Gulf Corp ene, 18 16% 18 2,500; 15 Jan 2336 Feb 
Southwest Oil r........- 33¢ 33c 34e 1,700} 25¢ Sept} 58ce June 
Stanton Oil_r.......... 1% 1% 41%} 9,500 % Sept 2% Mar 
Texana Oil & Ref_r....- 1 %| 30c %| 12,100' 30c July 1% May 
Tuxpam Star Oil_r.....- ) ee 2¢ 23 2,000 lo June| 220 Mar 
Victoria Oijl_r........- 10 3 2% 3 7,875 1% Sept 634 Mar 

Mining Stocks. 

Alaska-Brit Col enue, a aa 4lc *44c) 11,900! 5-16 Apr} 700 May 
America Mines_r_..._.- 86c 83e 86c} 4,175 34c¢ July} 86c Oct 
Arizona Bing Cop._....- 5 _ncnae 5% 5%) 1,100; 5 # £July 6 Aug 
Atlanta Mines__...._._- 1; 3%e 3c} =—33 He} 21,200 3c July}; 13c Feb 
Big Ledge Copper____..- 5 % 34 %| 11,600 Sept 1% Mar 
Boston & Montana Dev..5 c 42¢ 45c| 79,500; 38ce Sept; 96c Mar 
Butte-Det Cop & Zinc.__1 5e 4c 5e ,000 40 Oct % Mar 
Caledonia Mining... ....- 1| 48e 46c 48c} 10,100} 39c¢ May] 56c Jan 
Calumet & Jerome Cop_r 1 5% 9-16 %/} 18,600 *l4 Sept 1% Mar 
Canada Copper Co Ltd_-5 1% 1% 2 1,700 1% Api 2% Jan 
Candalaria Silver_r.___- 1) 44¢ 43c 45c] 16,200} 37c Aug} 45¢ Sept 
OU , ; Sees 3c 3%el 6,200 3c =6—Oct}; 19¢ Feb 
Cerbat Silver M & M-_r..1 1% 1 1%| 5,400) 42¢ Jan 1% July 
Consol Acizona Smelt....5/..---- 1% 111-16; 2,600) 1 5-16 Feb 2% Jan 
Consol Copper Mines_--__5/..---- 5 5% 500 4% Aug] *7% May 
Cresson Cons Gold M&M 1 4% 4% 4%} 4,000 4% Mar 5% Jan 
Denbigh Mines_r_.....- 1; 11-16 % 11-16) 3,500 % Oct 2% July 
Dundee-Arizona Copper.1 K% *5¢ 15-16 870 7-16 July; 15-16 June 
Eureka Croesus Min r_.-1 1% 1% =1%) 5,400 % Feb 2% June 
Gibson Cons Copper-r__1 2 > 2%} 2,200 1% Aug 3 Sept 
Golden Rule Mines r____1)--.--- K% % 200 % June 1 Sept 
Goldfield Consolidated_10} 21c 20c 22¢ 600; 3-16 June} 7-16 Jan 
Ha‘tie Gold Min_¢.r....1)------ 60c 67¢ 1,200; 33c June} 86e Sept 
Gecla Mining........25c; 5 1-16) 4 13-165%)| 4,280 2% Jan 5% Aug 
Iron Blossom -r__._.- ee 7-16 7-16 200! 5-16 Apr 11-16 Jan 
Jerome-Verde Copper..-.1)------ 7-16 7-16 100 7-16 July % Jan 
Jim Butler_r..........- i; 48c 47¢ 49c|} 7,600, 47c Sept] 90c0 Jan 
Jumbo Extension... - Rinvebed 9c 10c} 3,600 8c July} 24c Jan 
( | 2 | eS 2c 24%c| 2,000 1%e Oct 9c Feb 
La Rose Consol Mines-__5/--.--- 1 %| 1,000' 25¢ Jan| 11-16 Apr 
Liberty Silver (prospt) r 1}/------ 49e¢ 54c} 2,600| 28c Feb} 62ce July 
Louisiana Consol_------ | ee % %| 1,500 % July % May 
Marsh Mining r______-- Og esate 4c 4c} 2,000} 3%c June| 8%ec Mar 
Mascn Valley..........5)------ 3% «64 900) 3% Aug 6% Jan 
MceKinley-Darragh-Sav_-_1}..---- 40c 4ic 500; 37c Apr) 60c Jan 
Mother Lode_r_.......- 1} 34c 33¢ 35c} 13,600, 250 Jan| 56c Apr 
Mutual Min & Leas pf rl 1% 1% «62 2,600 1 Feb 2% Sept 
Nat Zine & Lead_r_.. 2. 1} 10¢ 7c 15¢e} 30,000 7c Oct] 38c Feb 
Nipissing Mines ........ Bicesen= 8% 8% 500 8 Jan 9 May 
Nixon Nevada_....._.-- 1} 32¢ 3lc 35¢c} 9,000) 31lce Oct 1% Mar 
Ohio Copper_r_........ 1 % % %| 9,700 % Oct 1% July 
Onondago Mines_r_.... 1 3% 2% 3%! 7,900 2 Jan 6 July 
Pacific Tungsten_r...._- 1; 15-16) 13-16 15-16) 8,000 13, Oct 2% . July 
Ray Hercules Mining_r._5 444 4 44%} 2,100 3% Jan 4% Jan 
Rochester Combined r_..1/------ 34¢ 35e¢ 500; 34c Oct) 43c July 
Rocnester Mines_r_....- 1! 234e 33e¢ 34c! 5,700' 27c Jan} 54c¢ May 
San Toy Mining___..-_- | | 8c 8c} 200 7c Sept] 18ce Jan 
Seneca Cop Corp (no par) |------ 12 13% | 3,200 7% Jan} 13% Oct 
Silver Canon........--- a ic 74c, 15,500; 60c Sept! 74e Sept 
Silver Fissue Stiver __... 1} 15-16 % 15-16| 10,600 4% Mar 1 Aug 
Silver King of Arizona...1/------ 7-16 % ,000| 7-32 Apr % June 
Silver Pick Cons_r___-.- ) as 2%c 3c; 2,200 2%e Oct 7c Feb 
Standard Silver-Lead_...1 yl 3-16 4% | 1,300 % Oct % Apr 
RE ae eee 1; 14¢c | 13¢ 15¢e, 12,100, lle Aug 4% «Jan 
Success Mining......--- | | 2c 12c} 1,000 7o Jan} i6c Apr 
Tonopah-Belmont Dev r_1|------ | 2% 2% 520 1% Sept 3% Mar 
Tonopah Extension...._ 1} 1 ei6 1% 1%, 4,150 1% Jan 1% Jan 
Tri-Bullion S & D_____.- _ Boones | 3-16 3-16 5,000 ¥% June Jan 
Troy-Arizona r_...-...- | 9 10¢, 7,500! 7e Sept] 240 May 
United Eastern Mining._1 3 15-16) 3% 4 5,470) 3 July 5 Feb 
US Lead & Zinc tr. _..1| 12¢ | 10¢ 13¢, 7,000) 9ec Feb| 60c Mar 
Ward Min & Milling-r...1}| 18c | lle 18¢) 12,000, 4c May| 25¢ June 
Washington Gold Quartz_1| 76c 75¢ 77c| 4,500! 73¢ Oct] 77c Oct 
West End Consolidated..5'------ | 95¢ 96c 3.000! 65¢ Jan! 1% June 
Western Utah Extentr__1| 15¢ | lle 15¢; 20,000; lle Oct} 23¢e Sept 
Woite Caps Mining... .10¢: 10¢ 10¢ lle) 12,450| 8'%c Sept % Jan 
Wilbert Mining -- te a ie ae | Te 7c} 1,000| 4¢ Sept) 14c Jan 
ond | } | 

Armour & Co deb eb 667.1919) SRM, | 99% 100% $51, 000| 99 June 100% July 

Debenture 6s r___.1920 --_. - 98% 98%) 25,000) 97% July}; 98% Oct 

Debenture 68_r_..-1921| 98% 97% 99% 39,000, 96 Aug; 99% Oct 

Debenture 6s_r__..1922 ----_- 97% 98 | 16,000; 95% July; 98 Oct 

Debenture 68 r_...1923 ------ | 98° 98%! 23,000) 95. June) 98% Oct 

Debenture 68 _r_...1924 ------ 98% 98% 17,000; 95 June) 98% Oct 
Beth Steel ser 7s r___.1919 --_-_- 100% 100% 4,000) 98% July} 101 Aug 

|) eee is 100 100%, 7,000; 98% July; 100% Sept 

Serial 73.r........1922 ----.- 9% 100 6,000} 97 July; 100 Oct 

Serial 7s_r__......1923 100 | 99% 100% 138,000) 96% July! 100% Oct 
Canada (Dom of) 58..1919 ------ | 97% 9754 197.000! 94% Jan 97% Aug 
Canadian Pacific 6s- -- - -- 97%, 97% 97%) 12,000) 97 July; 98% Mar 
Cudahy Packing 7s wi °23 ----.-- 98 100% 120,000| 97% Aug! 100% Oct 
Federal Farm Loan 5s_...' 104% 104 104% 60,000) 101% June; 106% Aug 
Gen Elec 6% oe... 100%, 99% 100%! 65,000; 98% Jan) 101% May 

, a eee =a 99% 100% yy 000, 99 Jan| 100% Apr 
Interboro R T 7s -7"" 1981 =@ 98 98% 5,000, 98 Sept; 98% Sept 
Russian Govt 64%sr..1919 76 64 76 357. 000) 38 Mar| 76 Oct 

Gee Bocca ecansad 1921 65 60 66 220,000' 32 Apr’ 65 Oct 

* Odd lots. + No par value. 14 Listed as a prospect. J Listed on the Stock 


Exchange this week, 
r Unlisted. 
ce Ex-rights. 


o New stock. 
z Ex-dividend. 


where additional transactions will be found. 
u Ex-cash and stock dividends. w When issued. 
z Ex-stock dividend. 








CURRENT NOTICE 


—Our subscribers will receive with to-day’s issue of the ‘‘Chronicle” a 
copy of the ‘‘American Bankers’ Convention Supplement.’’ This annual 
souvenir record of the war convention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago Sept. 23 to 28, is printed in color, and besides the 
addresses and proceedings of the 1918 meeting, it contains the display 
advertisements of many of the representative and aggressive banking 
firms and financial institutions of every important city in the country, as 
well as the cards of the great banking organizations of Europe and other 
parts of the world. 

—The Guaranty Trust Company of this city has published a booklet 
in support of the Fourth Liberty Loan. It is called ‘‘The Victory Drive.” 
A foreword by Charles H. Sabin, President of the company, sounds the 
warning that victory in 1919 is contingent upon the financial support 
given to our soldiers in 1918. There follows a detailed account of the 
terms and purposes of the present loan and a resume of certain Costs 
and gains of the war. The feature of the booklet is a series of illustrations 
showing into what concrete forms of military power the money now sub- 
scribed is to be converted. Copies of the booklet may be had on applica- 
ion at any office of the Guaranty Trust Company. 

—Allen & Peck, Inc., announce the retirement of C. Loomis Allen from 
the firm and the change of the firm name to Peck-Shannahan-Cherry, 
Inc. (engineers and managers of public utilities), with offices at 412-413-414 
Syracuse Savings Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y., and 601 Maryland Trust 


Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
—Burgess, Lang & Co., Boston, have discontinued their New York 
office. W. B. Smith, 2d, their New York manager for the past eight years, 


is making his temporary headquarters in the office of Carter & Co., 61 
Broadway ,§thisJcity. 
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GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—The Bureau of the Mint and the Geological Sur- 








New York City Realty and Surety Companies 


All prices now dollars per share. 

























































































vey have issued the following joint statement as to the final pi aaa Bia Ask | Ss — | Bid | Ask | Bia | Aak 
: ‘ : ce R'Ity 55 5 |Lawyera Mtge) 80 | 87 Realty Assoc’ i 
figures on the pe stion of gold and silver in the United Amer Surety 134 32 Mige Bond... 8 39 (Brooklyn) 12 | 185 
. » . ” & 9 |} -- asualty - 5 
States during the calendar year 1917: Casualty Co. .... 73 NY Title & UsTitieGuar| ....| 60 
City Investing 14 19 a 55 65 [West & Bronx 
| Gold. Silver. Preferred_. 60 67 } Title& MG 150 | 170 
State or Territory. 
Ounces. Value. Ounces. ; a Value. Quotations for Sundr S iti 
ee. ak pra ane aad $14, 671, 1 400 1,207,164 $994,100 | ecurl 1eS 
ee | 06 JS ee a eee Le eee ee All bond prices are ‘and interest” exce a 
ae ee eS , 250,61 3 ob 180 600 6,962,257 5.733.400 D | pt where marked ‘‘f’’. 
Yalifornia -_-_-__- il -20.92 2'107.107 | 1,735.20 Ee 
Colorado. ____ ~~ ~~ 772,766 15,974,500 | 7,291,495 6'002;500 | Stamdard Oli Stocks PerSkare || RR. Equipmente—PerC. paste | 
- baalaadealabe He G35 | 11 400 64a | ony 4 | Anglo-American O1 rn is | 15ts| Bait | 650 6.00 
aaa cadet 36.611 7548) | 0 o-American Oii new. £1 1 2| Baitimore & Chio 434s. 6.50, 6.00 
ences <<] =| STLEES 54,800 | 11,407,642 | 9-600.000 | atiantic Refining... ‘60 935 955 | Butt Roch & Pittabured ¢ 44+) 6.60 8.00 
ee Se pS eee 538 | , Borne-Scrymser Co----- 100 420 440 | Equipment 4s__.._.._- | 6.60 6.00 
ee tl Ue OC ae 684,225 | 563.400 | Buckeye Pipe Line Co.-- 50 *59 | 91 | Canadian Pacific €3s8-- -- 6.70 6.25 
Missouri____.___- 15 300 63.344 | 52.2 Chesebrough Mfg new--.100 315 330 | Caro Clinchfield & Ohio 3s 7.50 6.50 
Montana____--__- 177.690 3,673,200 | 14,555,034 | 11,986,100 | Colonial Oli------------ 100 10 40 | Central of Georgia 5s--_ - 6.75, 6.00 
| Re 335.361 6.932.500 | 11:217:654 | 9.237.700 | Continental Oll--------. 100, 390 415 Equipment 438..----- | 6.75 6.00 
New Mexico______ 52.505 1,085,400 1,535,807 1'264.700 | Crescent Pipe Line Co... 50 *34 38 | Chicago & Alton 48_- 7.50 6.50 
North Carolina... -| 524 10.890 "590 : "599 | Cumberiand Pipe Line..100 130 140 | Chicago & Eastern Yl 5s 8.00 7.00 
Come 81,624 | 1.687.300 172,152 141,800 | Eureks Pipe Live Co--.-100 180 190 || Equipment 44s-.-...-- 8.00 7.00 
Philippine islands_| 69,953 1,446,100 12°715 107500 | Galene-Bigna! Ollcom-..100 88 91 | Chic Ind & Louley 4348... | 7.00 6.20 
Ports Rico....___ 5 FS Rs centers ‘ Preferred old -.--_- 00 105 115 |\Chie 8t Louls& NO6s... | 6.25) 5.75 
South C ce =~| g2 1,700 Cd ee ee Preferred new..-.-------- 100 105 | Chicago & N W 4}4s_--.-- 6.15) 5.85 
South Dakota_. 356.662 7.372.900 190.382 156,800 | Lilinois Pipe iine.. ----100 150 155 | Chicago RI & Pac 43gs_... | 7.25) 6.50 
‘Tennessee ____.._- 267 5,500 106.975 "10 Indiana Pipe Line Co__.. 50 *88  %2 | Colorado & Southern Se__- 7.00 6.00 
So oe 5 1090 587.945 484.200 | International Petreleunr- lea 8) i) ee _ | 6.70) 6.00 
Ri eaanieeyee 170,383 3,522,100 | 13,360. 905 3 11,002,700 | National Transit Co-.-12.50 *13 | 14 Equipment 448-.......-- | 6.70, 6.00 
Vermont --_---__- | 5 100 3 New York Transit Co_..100 185 195 Equipment 48_..-.--- _.| 6.70! 6.00 
Virginia. ~~ ~~ ~7777 63 30 an oS 3.700 | Northern Pipe Line Co..100 105 110 | Hocking Valley 4#..---.- | 6.50) 6.00 
Washington ______ 23,617 488.200 266.112 219. 100 | Obio Ol) Co.--.---- ---- 25|*304 (308 Equipment 58-..-..- -- | 6.50) 6.00 
Wyoming ________ | 179 3'700 3'4 800 | Penn-Mex Fuel Co----- 25, *41 | 43 | Illinois Central 68........-.| 6.30) 5.80 
Prairie Ol] & Gas....--- 100 500 510 || Equipment 44%s_._..-...| 6.30) 5.80 
| |} 4,051,440 | $83,750.700 | 71,740,362 | $59,078,100 | Prairie Pipe Line.----.- 190 257 262 | Kanawha & Michigan aie. | 7.00) 6.25 
— oes ees aso 1Oe ~ 4 | Louisville & Naghville 5s... | 6.25! 5.75 
a At the average New York dealer’s buyi ice ~e >ar uthern Pipe Line Co..100 16 7 Michigan Central 58 __-... | 6.40 6.00 
saet 4 Senans er's buying price for the calendar year | goyrh Penn Oll_........100 258 262 | MinnStP &SSM 43s....| 6.40 6.00 
. en at ces oe on .. | Missourl Kansas & Texas 68.) 7.75 6.75 
e - ‘ andard Ol! (California) : | Missouri Pacific 58_..----- | 7.75, 6.75 
ge ate with the 1916 production—gold $92,390,300, Standard Oll (indiana) . . 100 565 575 | Mobile & Ohio 5s.------_- | 6.50 6.00 
and silve , > £ ca A ee ia ee ees tandard Ol] (Kansas)...100 455 475 || Equipment 4}4s_....--- | 6.50, 6.00 
iver 74,414,802 fine ounces—these figures indicate @ | srandard O11 (Kentucky) 100 300 310 | New York Centrat Lines &e. | 6.50, 6.00 
reduction in gold output of $8,839,600 and in silver output | S*sedar¢ Ol! CNebraaka) 100 410 425 || Equipment 448------ -. | 6.50 6.00 
of 2.674.440 fi ‘ Standard Oil of New Jer_100 520 525 6N Y Ontario & West 4%s.. | 6.75 6.10 
’ ’ ine ounces. Standard Oil of New Y'k100 267 272 Norfolk & Western 4%s_-. | 6.25, 5.75 
Standard Oi] (Ohio)..__- 100 400 410 || Equipment 48.__..__--. 6.20, 5.75 
ent per eeus = sse oe RR 4s__-- 6.15 5.70 
é a = -. , aoe inion Tan ine Co.... ¢ 1 quipment 48......_-_. | 6.15 5.70 
STOCK OF MONEY IN THE COUNTRY.—tThe follow- Ler Ou... pnw ainiely 09 323 a | St Louis Iron Mi & Sou Be..| 7.40, 6.60 
' ugton Oil. ___- -- 10) *32 6 | 8t Louis & San Francisco & 7.40 6.60 
aes the general stock of money in the country, as | | ||Seaboard Air Line 6s...-.. | 7.50 7.00 
uipment teense 7.50, 7.00 
well as the holdings byt the Treasury and the amount in cir-| oranance Stocks—Per Share. len oe Se 4340.. | 638! 5.88 
culation on the dates given: Aetna Explosives pref_..100 50 60 | Southern Rallway 4}4s--- 6.70, 6.00 
American & British Mfg_.100) 2; 6 |Toledo & Oblo Central 4s_ | 7.00, 6.00 
—Stock of Money Oct. 1 '18— ——Money tn Circulatton—— a 100' 20 | 35 || Tobacco Stocks—Per Share. 
in U.S. aHeld y Treas. Oct.1 1918. Oct. 1 1917. ‘— —— common...100) 167 (170 || Par| Bid. | Ask. 
ere | 
Gold coin (including bullion ¥ Babcock & Wilcox..__-- 100 11 113 ‘Amertoan Clear Dessert iso 80 190 
in Treasury)__-_.-.---- 079,094,009 277,628,415 962,748,000 693,577,474 | Bliss (E W) Co common. 50*300 350 ||Amer Machine & “Fary__100 60 | 70 
ck. ececiatties  \ cauiibiand 740,028,984 1,613,090,529 | _ Preferred....-...._-- 60 *75 |...-||British-Amer Tobas ord__£1| *1812) 1912 
Standard silver dollars__.. 374,080,376 28,769,361 12,778,240 73,940,150 | Canada Fdye & Forgings.10¢, 200 205 |! Ordinary, tearer ail *1819' 1912 
CS TITRE ii ea 330,701,417 477,011.839 | Carbon Steel common_.-100 100 110 |'Conley Foll__..-....._-2 100) 180 |210 
Subsidiary silver_.______- 232,403,832 991,787 226,412,045 202,061,897 | st preferred... ...-.... 100, 90 100 |\Johnson Tin Foll & Met_100| 60 | 90 
Treasury notes Of 1800... nccccccccs 0 cccocece 1,831,358 1,936,311 2d preferred....-....- 100| 66 | 70 ||MacAndrows & Forbes..100| 150 {175 
United States notes__.._._. 346,681,016 8,271,404 338,409,612 340,883,531 | Colts Patent Fire Arms | Preferred _ . - ~_100 80 | 90 
Federal Reserve notes... .¢2,525,432,760 38,370.746 2,365,006,124 706,823,367 | Mig_..... -.. 25) *54 58 | Reynolds (R J) Tobacoo_100| 280 320 
Federal Reserve bank notes 42,798,560 224,605 42,573,955 12,333,250 | duPont (E I) de Nemours | } | B com stock -- 100; 230 260 
National bank notes_____- 721,933,170 20,989,885 700,943,285 698,888,106 | & Cocommon.-.__._- 100 275 285 || Preferred__.-_-------100| 101 |104 
— Debenture stock. -_-_-_.- 100; 88 | 89 || A dividend scrip__.___- 94 | 98 
TE RS 7,322,423,723 380,246,203 5,721,433,020 4,820,546,454 Eastern Steel * AE 100, 90 | 92 || B dividend scrip--.._-___| 94 | 98 
Population of continental United Stz . mi -=Ci On pire Steel & Ironcom.100) 35 | 45 \Foung ye See 109! 110 |140 
per capita, $53 82. ed ates estimated at 106,301,000. Circulation Preferred___.._____._- 100, } 78 \ referred_.__..._._____ 100} 90 95 
Heroules Powder oom... 100) 220 230 || 
a This statement of money held in the Treasury as assets of the Government le 195 (109 | Short-Term Notes—Per Cent. 
does not include deposits of public money in Federal Reserve banks and in national | Nlles-Bement-Pond com_ 100 118 121 ||Am Cot Oil 5s 1919 _ _M&S| 9753) 977% 
banks and special depositaries to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, hn) PO 00} 95 | 9712)! 7% notes Sept 1919______ 997g 100 
ery eer vaca pepe oes Seaboned | mag (no Dar)! on 50 ||Amer Tei&Tel 6a iviv. F&A) 9953! 997s 
ncludes $431,896,091 07 Federal Reserve Gold S : pe-Dodge Corp... - - z7~-| Balto & Ohio 5a 1019 --J&}/ 98% 98 
Treasurer of the United States. ene nena —_ | Sten oe 12 (“30 [Dela me ey 1924 as 2 “9 a“ * 
ci: adigee : See : omas Iron_...-....-- 50, * |Del & Hudson 58 1920 A| 9753) 977 
, cludes own Federal Reserve notes held by Federal Reserve banks. Winchester Repest Arms.100 600 650 |\Erie RR 58 1919... the «=: O63 96% 
Note.—On Oct. 1 1918 Federal Reserve banks and Federal Reserve Agents held | Woodward iron. .......100, 50 | 55 ||Fed Sug Rfg 58 1920...J&J) 95%) 97 
against Federal Reserve notes $795,775,890 gold coin and bullion, $197,409,820 |\Gen Elec 6¢ 1920... .. Jes} 997% 1001, 
gold certificates and $122,050,890 Federal Reserve notes, a total of $1,220,744,500 } | | 6% notes (2-yr) "19. J&D 9934 100 
against $532,352,400 on Oct. 1 1917. ' Pu" lic Utilities | |General Rubber 581918.J&D) 9912) 99% 
Amer Ges & Elec com... 50) = = |\Great Nor 5e 1920-_-___- M&s, 97 | 97% 
a Ff Pana ceseseccee ‘Hocking Valley 681918 M&N| 933) 995 
Amer Lt & Trac com. ...100| 190 (192 ||K C Term Ry 440° | g@ | 991 
New York City Banks and Trust Companies Preferred..-..--..--- oo 783 [oe ln asaripaty ee eA Said os 
ais Gath Gem Gliese ene thie. Amer power & Lt com.-_ -100) 40 | 45 ||Laciede Gas. 581919..F&A! 9754) 98% 
7 eee 70 | 75 |\Morgan&Wright 6s Deel ‘1s! 9912_---- 
Banke—N¥ | 84. Ask.| Banke. | Bid. Ask.) Trust Go's. Bid. | Ask. | “per Publi wee com 100 ~zz-| 38 mF Cons te t0t0...Masis So © 
Ameriwa*___.} 480 | 495 h. inculn. 280 300 | New York. ‘ Preferred - « - -....--- 32 |.36 |\Penn Co 4348 1921--J&D 15) 95% 9614 
Amer Pxch_-| 215 | 223 |Manhattan *.| 160 | 167 Bankers Trust| 350 | 360 | “pee Service Go eota"--100 240 242 | Pub er Cor N J 54°19. M&ks) 9414 95i2 
Atlantic _____| 168 | 178 |Mech & Met_| 285 Central Union 370 | 385 Proferred - ---- -.----- 00; 74 | 75 ||Rem Arms U.M.C 5s'19F&A| 9812 9914 
Battery Park-| 190 | 200 |Merchants..-| 123 | 130 \Columbia.._.| 238 | 245 Com'ye Few Ry & L. 100) 21 | 23 ||Southern Ry 5s 1919_-M-8 Z| 9814, 98% 
Bowery *__. 400 | __.. Metropolitan*) 165 175 iC ‘ommercial_ 90 | 100 Preferred -.....-.---- 41 | 43 |'Utah Seo Corp 6s ‘22. M- Ss 1s 8212 84 
Bronx Boro*.| 125 | 175 |Mutual*____- 37 ----}Empire__ 290 300 peso Soe & Sere pest. “100 d90 95 | W'house El& M 68 "19-F&A) 9912 99% 
Bronx Nat_. | 160 | 170 |New Neth*..| 200 | 215 So 328 | agp | Federal Light & Traction.100| 7 | 10 | Winches RepArms7s'19. Mas) 9914 9912 
Bryant Park*| 145 | 155 |New York Co| 130 140 |FarmL & Tr_| 350 | 365 Preferred - - -------—- . 00} 36 | 41 | | 
Butch & Drov} 18 | 23 |New York...| 425 _.| Fidelity “| 200 | 210 Great Weet Pow 5s 1946.J&3) 72 | 74 | Industrial 
—_ 245 | 355 Pacific *_.__- 135 | F alton ~~"! S95 | 388 Missiseipp! Riv Pow com.106) 12 | 15 | aud Miscellaneoue | 
Chat & Phen_| 235 | 245 | Park _ _. “| 495 | 610 |Guaranty Tr_| 315 | 32 oo 100, 42 | 46 | American Brase_.--..-.- 100} ---- 215 
Chelsea Ex * | 120 | ___.!Prod Exeh*__| 200 Hudson 1135 | 145 wires 26teo Se 196--.043| 71 | 73 || Amortoan Chiicio com....100, 36 | 28 
Chemica! ..__| 385 | 395 | |Public______ 200 | 215 |irving Trust|/See lIrving | “orth.2 States Pow com.100| 44 | 47 || Preferred-------.....- 100| 58 | 63 
Citizens - 212 | 222 |Seaboard __..| 450 | 470 4 Nat |Bank Preferred .~.... 106, 81 , 83 | American Hardware--__-- 106) 125 127 
a 378 | 385 Second -_ ~~ 400 | 425 |Law Tit & Tr 90 | 97 North Texas Eleo Co om 100. 60 | 65 | Amer Typefounders com_i0@) 36 | 40 
Coal & Iron. .| 208 | ..../Sherman -...| 125 135 |Linco!n Trust| 95 | 105 Preferred -__-...--..-- 100, 70 | 75 || Preferred........-..- 100) 80 | 85 
Colonial *___ _}1400 iState®_.._.- 100 108 Mercantile Tr’ : Pacific Gas & Eles com__100 35 36 | Borden's Cond Milk com_109' 92 | 95 
Columbia*___| 155 | 165 23d Ward*...| 115 130 | & Deposit | 195 ist Dreferred...------100| 79 | 81 || | Preferred. -...---.---100) 94 |, 98 
Commerce -__} 173 | 176 |Union Exch-_| 145 155 Metropoittan.| 305 | gis” | Peet Sd Trt &Poom-100 10 15 | Celtulotd Company ----- 106) 143 148 
Comm’! Ex* } 390 | 410 [oan eset 500 | _.__|Mutual(Weat-| Preferred - .--.-.....- 100, 44 i Columbia Graphoph Mfg (4) *63 | 65 
Common- Wash H’ts®. | o75 pi chester) / 105 | 125 Republic Ry & Light_-..100 17 l) BENG cn crceavanne 63 | 66 
wealth*®__.| 180 | 190 ||\Westeh Ave*_| 160 | 175 N Y Life Ins bs Preferred - - ---.-....- 100) 57 59 ||\Freeport Texas Co ----. iw 30 | 32 
Continental*-| 190 | 107 |lYorkvilie®...| 290 310 | & Trust...| 875 | 900 | S0uth Calif Edson com.-100 73 | 7512 Havana Topacoo Co-...100, 1 | 3 
Corn Exch*__|°307 | 315 | | NY Trust... | 890 | 600 Preferred - 100 93 | 96 Pratersed. ....-0--c<e- 100} 2 | 5° 
Cosmopiitan *} 5 | 100 | Brookiyn. Scandinavian | 290 Standard Gas & Ei} (Del) 50 |*5 | 97 || Ist g Se June 1 1922--J-b) {38 | 43 
Cuba (Bk of).| 175 | 187 |\Coney Island* 140 155 TitleGu & Tr 212 222 Preferred - ------..- - 50 *22 | 24 |/Intereontinen Rudb com.100) 10 | 11 
East River...| 15 | 18 |\Firet-...___- | 260 270 | Transatlantic | ino | Pepnessee Ry L&Pcom100 1 | 3 ||{nternat Banking Co...-100) 160 |-.-< 
Fifth Ave*___ 1800 '2200 Flatbush _.-.| 145 | ___..USMtg&Tr 400 | 410 Preferred ..---------100 10 | 13 || International Salt----~-- 160) --~~| 62l2 
Fifth ....°--[ 215 | 230 |\Greenpoint --| 150 | 145” |Unitea Staces| 875 | 900 | [Ive Cas & Elee Corp.100) 5 | (7 || lst gold 5 1951---- A) 66 | Oils 
First... 900 | ....|Hillside *___"| 110 | 120 | Westchester_.| 130 | 140 ofl aan Sata 100/38 | 40 ||International Bliver pret-100) ----| 20 
Garfield ..._- 170 | 185 |/Homestead *_| ____| 110 Brookiyn. 2d preferred......... 100, 7 | 10 |\Lehigh Valley Coal Sales. 60) *86 | 89 
Gotham ____. 200 | .._.|Mechanies’ ®| 57 62 |Brookiyn Tr.| 485 | 505 United Lt & Ryscom_...100| 29 | 31 | Oile Elevator oommon...106 50 | 54 
Greenwich *_-| 830 | 340 |Montauk*_._| _...| 95 |Franklin.....| 225 | 235 lh ny waa ponents $00] 60 | Gits|| | Preserved... --.-.---100, 78 | 70 
Hanover__.__ 660 | 675 |\Nassau..___- | $00"| o07 Itemmten.---| 905 | S76 | “Premeee ee iee, 12 | 28 || Remineens Typewriter 
Harriman..__| 235 | 245 ||National City| 133 | 138 | Kings County] 620 | 650 ae OS Ge ee | ee ee 106) 25 | 26 
Imp & Trad__| 475 | 490 ||North Side*._| 175 | 200 |Manufacturers| 160 | _ || let preferred......---106 94 | 97 
tIrving (tr \|Peopie’s ..... 130 | 140 | People’s e890 | ~**" || 2d preferred..----.--100 81 | 84 
certificates)} 270 | 275 | Queens Go...| 65 | 75 || Roya! Baking Pow coa:_.100 120 (125 
Liberty... 90 | 400 | | | cool SRMMGMEIE. «+ océcksdunn Lon 88 | 90 
Singer Mfg .-.--------- 1 5 
* Banks marked with a (*) are State banks. t Sale at auction or at Stock Exe | ‘Tex Pac Coal & Oil_----- 100 880 920 
change this week. {% Includes one-third share Irving Trust Co. {New stock * 
ZEx-righte. . . Pershare, 0 Basis. d Purchaser also pays accrued dividend. ¢ New stock. 
/ Flat price. = Nominal, zs Ex-dividend. y Ex-righte. (t) Without par value. 
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investment and Railroad Intelligence. 
~~ RAILROAD GROSS EARNINGS 


The following table shows the gross earnings of various STEAM roads from which regular weekly or monthly returns 
ean be obtained. The first two columns of figures give the gross earnings for the latest week or month, and the last two 
columns the earnings for the period from Jan. 1 to and including the latest week or month. The returns of the electric rail- 
ways are brought together separately on a subsequent page. 

















Latest Gross Earnings. Jan. 1 to Latest Date. 













































































Latest Gross Earnings. Jan. 1 to Latest Date. || | 
ROADS. ROADS. | 
Week or | Current | Previous Current | Previous | Week or 7 | Previous | Current Previous 
Month. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. | Month. | Year. | Year. Year. 
: et = ee $ 8 = ; | TANS PRES $ 
Alabama & Vicksb_ August | 213,537) 175,326 1,518,520) 1,300,998 |) Missouri Pacific___| August 8, a7’ 34 6,894,566 56 ,334,002/50,978,116 
Ann Arbor________ 4th wkSept 92,824 70,717 2,427,780) 2,356,120 | Monongahela ____-_ |/August 313.65 9, ‘916 1,961.915 1,415,531 
Atch Topeka & S Fe August |15461 214 12374 162 102780 780 91,263,165 | Monongahela Conn. August 243, oS) 133,826) 1,545,962) 1,252,211 
Gulf Colo & S Fe August 11,647,095 1,381,397 12,900,290 10,834,487 | Nashv Chatt & St L August 2,264,739/1,305 209, 13}438:395| 9.615.385 
Panhandle & S Fe August | 530,198: 630,842) 3,880,693; 4,524,160 | Nevada-Cal-Oregon|2d wk Sept 6.761! 10.52 188,421 244,946 
Atlanta Birm & Atl August | 420,373 318,227) 2,843,681! 2,539,976 || Nevada Northern_ -|August 290,685} 212,024, 1,720,016) 1,599,921 
Atlanta & West Pt. August | 213,123! 160,037) 1,538, ane 1,688,739 || Newburg & Sou Sh_|/August 167,214; 88,949 842,206 652,044 
Atlantic City______ August |_ 708,093, 539,380) 2, os 2 2,238,292 | New Orl Great Nor|/August 219,250} 197,226) 1,453,778) 1,226,651 
Atlantic Coast Line August |5-4 444,024 3, 355. Lt +4 3f4 28,618,672 || New Orl & Nor East| August 697,620) 395,237) 4,155,303] 3,062,408 
Atlantic & St Lawr_ June 197 ,384! 33! 926,429| N O Texas & Mex_-_|August 145,890, 108,800; 1, . 894,884 
Baltimore & Ohio_. August (19559 118) 12860 *06. 196225 193 85, 960,497 |, Beaum S L & W_|August $21 810) 77,780) ryt 627,235 
B & OCh Ter RR July | 189,446, 171,4 459) 1,011,222! 1,151,638 St L Browns & M August 560,5 269,607) 2,714,349) 2,583,844 
Bangor & Aroostook August 430,640, 297/104 3:037.841| 2'962:004 | New York Central_|August 31 102 338) 21634 298 180114 566| 155306 443 
Belt Ry of Chicago. August |. 395,027) 350, OD 2,604,763) 2,563,756 |, Boston & Albany|Aprii |2,045,392|1,872.719| 6,997,425] 6,755, 
er & L Erie. August il, 33° 825 1, 524.039 8.297.340) 7°942'889 | Lake Erie & W--.|August | 942,2' |, 724,957| 5,925,172) 5,427,170 
Bingham & Garfield August } $33. 312) 295,397, 2,282,073) 2,089,121 || Michigan Central) August |\7,111,090|4,643,172 42,920 224/33 .889,492 
Birmingham South. August 8,71 3 94,085 1,049,811| 757,793}, Cleve C C & St L)August \7,933,327/5,014,065,44,319,039| 34,054, 
Boston & Maine___ August 7 it 120 5,599,912 44,825, as 38,867.210|, Cincinnati North| August | 287,477|_ 237,490 1,722,699) 1,561,579 
Buff Roch & Pittsb Ist wk Oct °3991512) 356,489 14.017,.662 11,441,291 | Pitts & Lake Erie, August 3,415,464'2,470,513 20,660,67 ,659,945 
Buffalo & Susq RR- August | 220'908| 167,765 1.504.866 1,144:777|| Tol & Ohio Cent_|August 1,116,47 227)| $-335-200 ,032,0 
Canadian Nor Syst_ Ist . wk Oct 1,072,900 758,500 33,390,300 30,963,500 Kanawha & Mich! August | 649,354) 364,175) 3,663,733) 2,329,339 
Canadian Pacific __ lst wk Oct 3, S" 000 2,842,000 112555883 | 110260646 | N Y Chic & St Louis| August 2,341,173)1 ‘enn ,528 13,403, 856 11,169,521 
Can P Lines in Me_ August 138.455, 107,276 1,585,539 1,734,655| NYNH& Hartf__| August 11113 935 7, 0'871 be ,695 ,038/ 56,045,098 
Caro Clinch & Ohio August 466,756 386,553 2,965,102) 2,677,049 || N Y Ont & Western|August \1,303,077/1, 113636) 7,393,590) 6,181,345 
Central of Georgia_! August |1,858,066 1,318,030 13,204, 581! 9.837.343 || N Y Susq & West__|August | 546,922) 323,233) 2.740,337| 2.389.141 
Central RR of N J_| August 14,913,656) 3320, 261' 28,842,129 24.476,974 |, Norfolk & Western_| August '8,610,.301/6,021,972 51.310.742|42.645.801 
Cent New England_|August | "612.573, 490.707) 4,004,845 3,635,058 || Norfolk Southern __| August | 488,38 81| 4 458,725 3,633,268) 3,578,526 
Central Vermont_,!August 457.971) 401. 200 3'258.982 2'904.583 |, Northern Pacific. __/ August 9 ms 5§2517,533, ryt] 60, 302, ie 57,340,415 
Charleston & W Car July |. 234,677, Ay 1,555,228, 1,258,467 Minn & Internat _ ,August 71,302 , 81,6 715,545 742,685 
Ches & Ohio Lines_| August \7 546,976 4,735°989 44,506,790 35,209,723 || Northwest’n Pacific| August 682,398; 501 886 3,732, 457 3,117,913 
Chi o & Alton___| August 2,752,476 1,910,441/ 15,234,094 13,421,541 || Pacific Coast Co_-__| August oe Se, Ce) |) eS, areas 
Chic Burl & Quincy! August (14592194 10956 606 90,015,508 79,935,814 || Pennsylvania RR-- -|August 36975 640 26908 690 226180 291) 190686 863 
Ch Det & C G Trk_|July | 163,436) 122,207) 800.805 748.485 | Balt Ches & Atl__| August 197,934) 189,732) | 857,014 = ia ‘S73 
Chicago & East Ill_|August |2,841,806 1,856, AGai1$. 691,992 13.718 -40) | Cumberland Vall) August 699,904; 441,218) 3,484,422 
Chicago Great West Auvust |2'092'818 1,469,080 12,216,138 682.061 Long Island____-_ August 2,628,653 993,966) 14.742.53 110928 bast 
Chic Ind & Louisv_|August '1;199:7x1 '822:096| 6.860:8 861) - '961,596 || Mary’d Del & Va. /August 149,768) 131,698 645,034 641,760 
Chicago Junc RR-_-| August 325.474 283, 116) 2,393 649 2.152,290|; N Y Phila & Norf, August 775,211 537,363) He ee: 3,607,107 
Chic Milw & St P_ -| August 13308 111 10500 802/80.980.099 72.978, 4 | _ W Jersey & Seasn ‘July 1,291,458| 1,072,328) 5,266,033) 4,610,793 
Chic & North West_| August |13334 147|10153 927|/78,082 132 69,432,152 || Penn Western Lines; August 9,832 ,456|7,714,591' 57 ‘670.586 '51.397,150 
Chic Peoria & St L_|August | 221, 755) 189,726) 1 286. 267) 1.396.677 || Grand Rap & Ind August 744,922! 676,300 4,607,411) 4,324,650 
Chic R I & Pacific__|Auzust 10154 796)7, bio 9,819 ex 2'54,790,108 - Pitts C C & St L..| August 8,806,666 6,557,430, 54,856 .567|48.657.920 
Chic R I & Gulf- -|August le 417,351, ‘298.963. 3 R65, 365 2,421,284 || snn System— 
Chic St PM & Om_/ August 2,367, 356, 1 O16. 079) . 332,700 13,569,152 |; Lines East... __ May 34178 634| 28200 869) 137033 77 126673 981 
Chic Terre H & S E | August "557,255, 344,096] 3,105, 900 2,409,211 || Lines West__-.-- May 15109 144| 14030 228, 62,878,383/61,431, 
Cin Ind & Western. August | 311/295, 218, '324) 2, 027, 500; 1, ‘779. 921 |) Lines E & W____|May 49287 779 be 57 098| 199912 360 188105327 
Coal & Coke______| ‘August | 149/424, 109:794| '913'606| ‘858,361 | Peoria & Pekin Un_|August 102,472} 116,70 02) 828,3 812, 
Colorado Midland- 5 a | 127,930 126,522) 920402! bs Sa Rts | Pere Marquette--_|August 2,756 ,665/2, pik 1351/17 ,624,281)15, er gel 
Colorado & South__|4th aaa 335.000, 300.801 9,068,844! 7,955,161 | Pittsb & Shawmut_|August 143,045 4,047| 896,971 
Ft W & Den City August 722,01%| 566,747! 4,819,947) 4,001,116 || Pittsb Shaw & Nor_|August 99,844 103 381 $81,924 goa" 203 
Trin & Brazos Val August | 90,446 76,918| 728.374 608,629 || Pittsb & West Va__|July 208:591| 140,463! 1,065.307)  _-____ 
Colo & Wyoming_-_| August 117.757, 104,415 751,988 810,143 || Port Reading______ August 262,032! 186,470) 1,563,785) 1,286,080 
Crip Crk & Col Spgs August } 89,199 117,195 635,899 765,082 || Reading Co— | 
Cuba Railroad __-__- August 1,017.027 39,815) 9,189,284 4,869,773 Phila’ & Reading_|August 7,601, 6,062,282 52,010,622|44,109,116 
Delaware & Hudson August 3,817,632 2,946,281 22,276.983 19,650,a91 Coal & Iron Co__|May eas Shr Ia te GOST att oso 18.757 ,138 
Del Lack & West__| August ,082 5,097 696 43,195.651 37,775,422 Total both cos___|May 11462818 10062 833 50,263'813/45.511.8! 
Denv & Rio Grande August 3,096,025 > '438.,395 19,061,497 18,033,832 | Rich Fred & Potom August 709,607; 396,995 4,127,794) 3,167,558 
Denver & Salt Lake August 23 7.1 144. 2: 30°785 1,374,932) 1, 172 Wash Southern__ August 402,228, 217,178) 2,298,511! 1,615,206 
Detroit & Mackinac 3d wk Sept 29,211 24,953) 1,022,588; 946,423 || Rutland_________- |August 452,079) 403,450, hire 2,843,225 
Detroit Tol & Iront'/ August 426,068 283,703 2,012,403) 1,959,110 || St Jos & Grand Isl_|August 217,851) 165,793) 1,744,759) «1,542,070 
Det & Tol Shore L_| August 166,554 159,358 1,269,091) 1,252,705 || St Louis-San Fran_)| August 6.79 oes 5,252,903 43, 462, 857|\36,715,480 
Duluth & [ron R__-|/ August 1,561,640 1,128,599 6,061,025 4,423,645 Ft W & Rio Gran July 89 79, 437 614.563 486 ,617 
Dul Missabe & Nor August \3,757 830 2,518,205 13,327,616, 8.933.556 St LS F of Texas| August i ] 109° 3 337 97,880) 935,996 759,126 
Dul So Shore & Atl_/4th wkSept' 267,508 114,149 3,557,809 3,226,120 |' St Louis Southwest_|3d wk Sept) 359, ‘000 364,000 13,969,000) 11,764,000 
Duluth Winn & Pac August 164,800 162,606 1,141,833! 1,445,916 St LS W of Texas August 650, 561) 472,613) 4,496,880] 3,405,648 
East St Louis Conn August 132,836 91,119 723.324 688,414 || San Ant & Ar Pass_|August 365,223) 375.702) 2.599.812) 2.493.798 
Elgin Joliet & East_| August 2,073,588 1,498 266 12,233.195 10,583.460 || Seaboard Air Line__ August (3,724,774 2,293,844 ss ,633 ,261/19,447,605 
El Paso & So West_| August 1,262:876 °957.037 9.844.866 9.300.262 || South Buffalo_-_--_- | August 150,680) 1.050.791 835,925 
. bp eee |August 9'818.517 6,426,236 53,857,115 46,141,826 || Southern Pacific___ August 15745887 11619281 96,710,305 |83,323.278 
Chicago & Erie__|August 1,093,307, 767.792 6.643,206 5,785,805 | Arizona & East__|August | 352,414) 273,878) 2,930,806] 2,947,934 
Florida East Coast_;August 595,607, 475,858) 6,214,149 5,864,948 Galv Hous & S A_| August 2,062,184 1,664:765 13:829.624|12580,115 
Fonda Johns & Glov August 109,738 103,02 726,690 710,328 | Hous & Tex Cent August '944'616| 645,808) 5.812.721 | 4,838,238 
Fr Smith & Western August 114,806 93,626 810,688 665,080 | Hous E & W Tex-_| August 203.726 149,016, 1,318,480) 1,174,989 
Galveston Wharf__ August 51,705 87,064 717,612 763,769 Louisiana West__' August | 420,858) 300,599' 2,833,058! 2,214,754 
Georgia Railroad__. August 569,709 371,886 3,946,947| 2,405,639 | Morgans La & Tex August | 802,350) 544,492 5,301,979) 4,210,056 
Grand Trunk Pac__ lst wk Sept) 112,848 105,334) 3,819,582 3,651,638 | Texas & New Orl August 680,612) 550,318 4,871,424| 4,037,493 
Grand Trunk Syst_ 4th wkSept 2,126,177 1,855,133 52.096.659 45,.980.789 || Southern Ry Syst__ August 13218 912)\7,853 .628 79,715,755:56,477.775 
Grand Trunk Ry Ist wk Sept 1,248,116 1.059.640 39, 171 .708 34,900 ,487 Ala Great South. August 997,653) 631,833, 5.749.576, 4,518,443 
Grand Trk West_|August 1.649.552 1.409.683 7.582.109 6,959,585 Cin N O & Tex P_| August 1,761,597|1,163,125) 9,819,043) 8,590,088 
Det G H & Milw_ July 265,944 274.888 1:75 9,411) 2.01 5444 New Orl & Nor E August 697,620; 395,237) 4,155,303) 3,062,408 
Great North System | August 9,087.418 8,175,031 57,.598.909 56,377 .774 | Mobile & Ohio__| August '1,494,896/1,195,153) 9,533,752) 8,986,341 
Gulf Mobile & Nor_| August 228,292 247,723) 1,546,856 1,495,002 Georgia Sou & Fla August | 308,201\ 231,281) 2,283,024! 1,805,004 
Gulf & Ship Island_|August 258,668 246,739 1,748,488 1,430,773 South Ry in Miss August | 136,619) 111,077) 867,378 774,354 
Hocking Valley____|August 1,606,675 1.093.533 8,332,765) 6,841.351 || Spokane Internat']. August 87,345| 88,323 651,523 591,872 
Illinois Centra]____ August 10246824 7,752,920 68,422,055 56,707,044 || Spok Port & Seattle July | 738,963) 645,712) 4,544,909] 3.765.975 
Internat & Gt Nor_|August 1,172,264 1,037,152, 8,449,386, 7,563,735 || Staten Island R T_-| August | 219,324) 148,009) 1,199,415| 1,014,004 
Kan City Mex & Ori August 118,827, 112,839 805,321) 781,861 || Tenn Ala & Georgia'/4th wkSept| 4,068) 2,662) 101,539 3,95 
K C Mex & O of Tex August 97,147 90,570 772,609| 844,812 || Tennessee Central_ August = 84,427) 165,349) 1,924,890) 1,158,514 
Kansas City South_|August 1,226,967, 1,066,863 9,561,842) 7,954,675 || Term Assn of St L_| August | 397,766) 332,033) 2,460,018) 2,574,875 
Texark & Ft Sm_|August 108,999 93,880 790,354) 724,203 | St L Mer Bdge T August | 412,876) 267 ,463) 2,354,925, 2,011,829 
Kansas City Term- June 107 ,593 91,135 575,883 557,812 || Texas & Pacific_ 4th wkSept/ 709,156; 608,746)18,903,170,/15,891,191 
Lehigh & Hud Riv_| August 237,030; 221,485) 1,521,320) 1,520,403 || Toledo Peor & West August 163,281; 117,103) 1,014,278 843,268 
Lehigh & New Eng- August 607, 294 360,302 2,831,071, 2,405,005 || Toledo St L & West August | 897,769) 657,521! 5,244,516) 4,593,357 
Lehigh Valley___ _- August 7,051,975 4,866,857 40,977 960 35,261,606 || Ulster & Delaware_)|August 129,189) 139,563) 679,694) 695,679 
Los Ang & Salt L__|August 1.309.734 1.043.699 9,196,874 8,342°635 Union Pacific___.- August 10570 269 6.874.184 59,330,927 47,141,945 
Louisiana & Arkan_|August 145,428 160,287 1,127,259 990,760 Oregon Short L__| August 3. 306 ,089 2,598,091|21.334,801/19,545,290 
Louisiana Ry & Nav July 286,162 182,727 1,667,681) 1,266,762 Ore-Wash RR&N | August 2,726,068 1,801 ,087 | 16,68: >,085)14,039,112 
Louisville & Nashv_|August |10873 686 6,771,278 63,377 202 49,244,083 | Union RR (Balt)_-| March \ 178.987 | 173,599) . 482,099) 476,971 
Lou Hend & St L__| August 270,708 203,304 1,760,713) 1,435,639 Union RR (Pa) .--| August | 678,763) 586,212) 4,310, 173| 3,816,451 
Maine Central_-__- suaee 1,728,257 1,292,510 10,481,258) 9,329,582 || Utah___.---_--_-- August | 150,079) ..-..- 890,382| -.-.. 
Midland Valley___. August 302,848 270,674 2,194,242) 1,863,796 Vinies Shreve & Pac) ;August | 219,983) 169,259) 1,617,166) 1,298,213 
Mineral Range- 4th wkSept 35,553 29,881 857,329|. 897,144 || Virginian RR----- August |1,256 ,449) 967 ,754| 7,499,158, 6,931.89 
Minneap & St Louis es 1,127,144 961.371) 7,481,419) 7,027,206 || Wabash RR-_-----~- August 15,160,001 '3,526,219| 29,801,084 26,179,859 
Minn St P & SS M-_ August 3,529,864 3,088,470 20,311,451 wey 1 ett Western Maryland August 1,507 .616 1,205,505) 9,514,107) 8,733,445 
Mississippi Central_ August 129,081, 106,369 848,025 5,713 | Western Pacific_-_-~-~| August 1,286,680 1:002:909 7,311,475| 6,270,577 
Missouri Kan & Tex August 3,175,057 2,371, 20, + 4 283 16, 637. 308 | Western Ry of Ala_| August | 192,906) 166,799) 1,512,109; 1,038514 
Mo K&T Ry of Tex August 1,769,621 1, 350, 871 12,294,465) 9,636,927 || Wheel & Lake Erie_ August 1,446,966 1,146,957) 8,558,730 6,949,404 
Mo & North Arkan_|August 154,953) 934,222 383 Oe 934.222 Wich Falls & N W_|August | 104,353) 86,803 653,236 667,929 
Mo Okla & Gulf___| August 158,687 164" 821, 1,188,804) 1,246,418 | Yazoo & Miss Vall_|August |2,155,56711,512,822!13 824,572 11,141,401 
AGGREGATE OF GROSS EARNINGS—Weekly and Monthly. 
| Current | Previous | Increase or 1} Current | Previous | Increase or 
* Weekly Summaries. | Year. Year. Decrease. | To | * Monthly Summaries. Year. | Year. | Decrease. | % 
$ $ $ || Mileage. Cur. Yr. Prev. Yr. $ | $ $ 
3d week July (19 a 9.777.522, 8,935,100 +842,422) 9.43 October ..--247.048 245,967/389,017,309 345,079, 977| +43.937.332 12.73 
4th week July (11 roads)_...| 8,715,679, 7,973,165 +742,514 8.17| November_.242,407 241,621/360, 062.052 326,757,147) 133 304,905 10.19 
Ist week Aug (12 roads)....| 5,812,844) 5,045,973 +766,871/15.19 || December - -247,988 247,265 343,875,052 317,836,386 26,038,666 8.18 
2d week Aug (15 roads)_---| 6,168,850 5,610,287 +565,260) 9.96 | January ...-240, oe 239,885 282,394,665 294,002,791/—11,608,126 3.95 
3d week Aug (14 roads)----| 6,102,758) 5,299,050 +803,708 15.17 || February..-230,336 228,835/362,761,238/ 312,276,881) re eet ett 16.22 
4th week Aug (14 roads)_...| 9,306,598) 7,916,611] +1.389.987,17.56| March. _--- 238.891 237,463/ 285,776,203 260,627,752) +25,148,451 9.65 
Ist week Sept (16 roads)----| 7,102,544 5,908,578) +1,193,966 20.21) April ....-- 233,734 232,255) 369,409,895 319.274 981 +50 .134,914 15.70 
2d week Sept (15 roads) -.--| 6,484,655 5,564,164 +920,491/16.54 || May.--.--- 230 228 ,892/ 374,237.09 342,146,096 +32.091.001 9.38 
3d week Sept (14 roads).---| 7,230,476 6,251,935 +978,541/15.65 || June...---- 220,393 219,294/363, 165,528 /323,163,161| +40,002,412 12.38 
4th week Sept (13 roads)..--| 9,735,164) 8,158,016) +1,577,148 19.33 || July ------- 231.700 230.570 463,684,172 346,022,857| +117661 315 34.00 
1st week Oct (3 roads)____| 4,930,412) 3,956.989 +973'423 24.60 || August___-- 230.743 230,015 498,269,356 362,509,561! + 135759 795 37.45 





@ Method of reporting changed figures are now for the Colorado & Southern Railway Company only, 
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, Gross Na@ after Other Gross Fized Balance, 
Latest Gross Earnings by Weeks. non, tan . 2 —— Ga. ta 
For the fourth week of September our final statement Cubs Railroad— $ $ z b3 $ $ 
covers 13 roads and shows 19.33% increase in the aggregate Aug ’18 1,017,027 264,407 4,356 268,763 107,196 161,567 
he week last year. 17 +°839,815 276,895 1,386 278,281 93,886 184.395 
over toe same y 2 mos’18 2,093,129 651.503 24.075 675,578 213.166 462.412 
; | ‘17 1,583,589 505,913 2.524 508,437 188,011 320.426 
Fourth Week of September. | 1918. 1917. Increase. Decrease. Gross Net Other Total Charges Balance, 
Earnings. Earnings. Income. Income. & Tazes. Surplus 
wR $ Oe $ $ $ + 
Previously reported (6 roads) -- | 6,931,155 5,926, 660 1 ay a Toledo Peroria & Western— 
Ann Arbor_--__-.----------- |. 92.824 70,717; 22,107; ------ Aug’'18 163,281 30,457 7,810 38,267 6,596 31,671 
Canadian Northern --_-------- | 1,359,900 1,104,400 255.500 ------ ‘17 -«:117.103 10,684 += 15,010 25,694 8'880 16.814 
Colorado & Southern --- ------ 335,000 300,801; 34,199, ------ 8 mos ‘18 1,014,278 3.530 126,150 129,680 71.481 58.199 
Duluth South Shore & Atl..---/ 267.508 124,189) 153.359) = ------ ‘17 ‘843/268 4 ©=—«68,744 +=—-:152,179 220,923 181,001 39,922 
Mineral Range-.--_..--------- 9.99 ’ Dal ssecen 
ee Alabama & Georgia -_| 4,068 2,662 eae 
——- —— ee *-| 709156 608.746! 100410, -2__-- ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND PUBLIC UTILITY COS. 
"Total (13 roaG@s) . ..--.--..-- 9,735,164 8,158, 016, 5° eee Latest Gross Earnings. Jan. 1 to Latest Date. 


Net increase (19.33%) -------- | 


Net Earnings Monthly to Latest Dates.—The table 
following shows the gross and net earnings with charges and 
surplus of STEAM railroad and industrial companies re- 
ported this week: 








—Gross Earnings 








Net Earnings 


Current Previous Current Previous 
Roads, Year. Year. Year. Year. 
3 3 3 & 
Atiantic City.......-.- Aug 708,092 539,379 412,156 279,056 
Jan 1 to Aug Si.....- 2,686,271 2,238,291 $11,862 709,273 
Bingham & Garfield__-Aug 323,312 295,396 161,939 179,068 
aenm.1 0 BGS S1..-.- 2,282,074 2,089,121 1,090,115 1,255,696 
Buffalo & Susq___.---- Aug 220,907 167,764 32,557 39,695 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 1,504,865 1,144,776 103,413 219,465 
Can Phy Lines in Me__-Aug 138,454 107,275 defi8,950 def46,128 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 1,585,539 1,734,653 def178,705 356,877 
Chicago & sranuans Tii__Aug 2,841,806 .856,104 70,152 454,917 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 16,691,992 13,716,771 1,375,272 3,016,636 
Chicago Peoria & St L__Aug 221,754 189,726 20,120 26,765 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 1,456,267 1,396,677 94,456 234,461 
Colorado & Sou System— 
Trinity & Brazos Val_Aug 90,446 76.918 def50,956 def18,564 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 728,373 608,629 def206,629 aay 135 
Colorado & Wyoming.-_Aug = 117,756 104,414 30,453 120 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 751,988 810,143 191,612 330, 839 
Crip Crk & Col Spgs__-Aug 89,199 117,194 34,372 59,788 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 635,898 765,082 248,293 387.822 
Detroit Toledo & Iront_Aug 426,068 283,702 113,776 54,402 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 2,012,402 1,959,110 def272,431 285.615 
Duluth So Sh & Atl__._.Aug 577,260 416,026 220,856 100,032 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 3,116,994 2,877,016 342.037 578,802 
East St L Connect__--- Aug 132,836 91,119 20,307 20,786 
Jan 1 to Aug 31... 723,324 688,415 def91,899 159,811 
Fonda Johns & Glov.__-Aug 109,737 103,023 43,787 50,498 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 726,689 710,328 287,166 311,192 
Grand Trunk Western__Aug 1,649,552 1,409,682 def282,461 231,947 
ee TO eee | ee |=. epee arse 
Illinois Conve Lf 3 ee Aug 10,246,823 7,752,919 2,397,122 2,201,164 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 68,422,055 56,707,043 11,443,104 16,347,219 
K C Mex & Or Ry .Y T_Aug 97,147 90,570 def23,684 1,832 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 772,608 844,812 def139,895 def33,220 
Midland Valley_____--- Aug 302,847 270,673 28,903 110,740 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 2,194,242 1,863,795 607 593 535,766 
Mineral Range_____--- ug 112,389 110,376 def36,572 15,713 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 748,520 786,483 def14,108 12,225 
Mississippi Central__._.Aug 129,081 106,369 32,186 48,489 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 848,025 525,713 237.503 142,774 
Missouri Okla & Gulf.._Aug 158,687 164,820 def16,860 41,907 
Jan 1 to Zug 31_----- 1,188,804 1,246,417 def219,528 239,314 
Monongahela Connect-_Aug 243,630 133,825 66.040 def12,143 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 1,545,961 1,252,210 225,077 128,442 
Newburgh & So Sh__.-Aug 167,213 88,949 63,299 2,187 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 842,204 652,044 136.838  def7,519 
New Orl Great Nor__..Aug 219,249 197,225 86,150 89,344 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_----- 1,453,777 1,226,651 441,353 443,706 
N Y Susq & West___-_- Aug 546,922 323,232 152,378 78,646 
Jan 1 to Aug 31--.--.-- 2,740,337 2,389,141 236,423 595,104 
Norfolk Southern _-_-_--- Aug 488,380 458,724 def12,651 158,752 
Jan 1 to Aug 31---.--- 3,633,267 3,578,526 344,463 1,190,454 
Northern Pacific System— 
Minneapolis & Intern Aug 71,301 81,649 def13,884 11,491 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-...... 715,545 742,685 65,698 247 ,363 
Pennsylvania Sustem— 
Maryland Del & Va__Aug 149,767 131,698 33,656 35,875 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 645,033 641,760 def13,987 95,399 
Monongahela -_____-_- Aug 313,658 185,916 129,411 68.816 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 1,961,905 1,415,531 625,565 607 ,640 
Peoria & Pekin Union__Aug 102,471 116,702 def100,042 29,587 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 828,354 812,624 def72,906 95,472 
Phiiadeiphis & 5 Banding Aug 7, ov. 215 6,062,282 2,018,310 1,979,178 
1 to Aug 31------ 52,010,621 44,109,116 10,402,616 14,244,248 
ams. t & fr aoe Aug 143. (es. 104,046 21,275 22.775 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 96,970 761,291 79,288 196,566 
Pitts Shawmut & ey -- Aus 99. 843 103,381 def61,802 def17,557 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-...... 1,922 824,203 def358,225 def128,867 
Port Reading.......-.-- ug pod 031 186,469 122,934 70,132 
ane 5. 2 O08 Bl..c<26 1,563,784 1,286,079 430,326 398,285 
Richmond- Washington System— 
Rich Fred & Potomac Aug 709,606 396,995 405,868 141,896 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 4,127.793 3.167.557 1,763,090 1,355,180 
Washington Southn_Aug 402,228 217,176 234,048 96,211 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 2,298,510 1,615,205 1,045,113 764,336 
St L-San Fran System— 
St L San Fran of Tex_Aug 102,336 97 ,880 5,361 25,697 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 395,998 759,126 190,660 76,719 
Southern Pacific System— 
Morgans La & Tex RR & 
go Nene Aug 802,349 544,492 410,334 210,119 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 5,301,978 4,210,056 2,072,090 1,700,528 
Southern Ry System— 
Mobile & Ohio___-_-_- Aug 1,494,895 1,195,153 247 ,697 244,515 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 9,533,751 8,986,341 669,327 2,301,218 
Southern Ry in Miss-_Aug 136,618 111,076 31,159 23, 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 867,377 774,353 57,341 ee 7 O00 
Staten Island Rap Tran._Aug 219,324 148,009 69,188 39,976 
Jan 1 to Aug 31------ 1,199,415 1,014,005 146,305 244,095 
Term RR Assn of 8t L_.Aug 397,765 332,033 156,511 151, 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 2,460,017 2,574.876 468,965 1,278'64 
St L Mer Bdge Term_Aug 412,876 267 ,463 129,554 59,380 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 2,354,924 2,011,828 181,068 530,627 
Ulster & Delaware__---- Aug 129,188 139,563 27,384 ‘ 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-.---- 679,693 695,679 14,771 iba 'bae 
Union RR of Penn-_-_--- Aug 678,765 586,211 178,855 100, 
Jan 1 to Aug 31-_----- 4,310,173 3,816,451 153,842 2S 540 
Western RR of Ala_-_-_-- 192, 166,798 41,295 58,651 
an 1 to Aug 31------ 1,512,110 1,038,514 388,760 263 ,098 
Yazoo & Miss Valley_..Aug 2,155,566 1,512,82 698,828 E 
Jan 1 to Aug 31--.---- 13,824,511 1,141,401 3.248817 & 3.130°b0o 





Name of Road 








or Company. Week or | Current | Previous| Current | Previous 

Month. Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. 
ee ae PE ee 
Alabama Power Co-_-)|August 269,049 186,070) 1 884,557) 1,313,352 
Amer Power & Lt Co| August 11131.825| 864.720) —_..-.._| —___-_-. 
Atlantic Shore Ry--_-_|August | 23.054 24, tr 121,654 177,410 
Bangor Ry & Electric|July 77.978) 71,350 519.099 487:735 
Baton Rouge Elec Ry|August 23,413) 18, "122 171,23 


Blackstone V G & El.  197°612 158136 
Brazilian Trac, L & P|August {9491000 





Brock & Plym St Ry_|August | 12,290 15,509 73,105 85,6: 
Bklyn Rap Tran Syst|May 2761 .039 ~~ 401 12,466.574 12,201,995 
Cape Breton Elec Co|August | 44.716 9,683 323.175) 292.1 45 
Cent Miss V E! Prop. |July | 28,981) 36 196 190,036, 173,802 
Chattanooga Ry & July any ott 1391345 1.010.368 714,164 
Cities Service Co___ |August 96 .06 b 1366. 660 14,961 .561 12,552,768 
Cleve Painesv & East/July 57. 73 13 300. 
Columbia Gas & E! -|August | 185,153) 135,193 1.482307 1,163.3. 
Columbus (Ga) El Co|July | 97,806 |87,492 689,834) 597,191 
Colum (O) Ry, P & LiJuly | 321 oO 320.953 2,446.337) 1,240. 
Com’w’th P, Ry & Lt|July 1793 536 i. cad! 12,132. ra] 10.859.627 
Connecticut Power Co! August | 86,563 222 626,688 556,468 
Consum Pow (Mich)_ July 519,544! 443 626 3, 573.081) 3,199,885 
Cumb Co (Me) P & L July | 313,326) 308,571, 1:780.017| 1.715.554 
Dayton Pow & Light August | 779,688) 719.9% 7,660.976| 7,150,015 
g Detroit Edison____ August }1011,279| 901.576 8,763,624) 7,776.3) 
gDetroit United Lines August 1700,390 1544,248 12,393,560 11,654,834 
Duluth-Superior Trac August | 143,302) 139.68 ,132,868 1.042, 
East St Louis & Sub_ July | 377,497; 314,202 2,293,437) 2,058,696 
Eastern Texas Elec__ July | 105,879 84,332 644, ores 4 
E! Paso Electric Co__ July 99,958, 103,172 730,202| 744,87 

a Federal Lt & Trac__ July 278.321| 222.773, 2 006.798) 1.568, 305 
Ft Worth Pow & Lt__ August oe ie =. ae Gees 
Galv-Hous Elec Co__| August 254,354| 183,598 1,743, 374 1,298,706 
Grand Rapids Ry Co July 09,280 113,390 736.752| 758,634 
Great West Pow Sys July 409.300) 320,959 2, 473. ray 2,282,646 
Harrisburg Railways. July 118.677, 105.457 °742:445| 665,607 
Havana E] Ry, L & P| August 713,637, 592,416 5,327, ‘811, 4,418,945 
Honolulu R T & Land June 7,737, 60,182) 348.658) 346.942 
Houghton Co EI! Co_!|August 32,234; 29,991 267 .837 | 70,301 
Houghton Co Tr Co_ August 27 Aa 29,134 221,658) 231,321 
b Hud & Manhat RR May 421,724 366,582, 2,073.755| 1,858,718 
INinois Traction____ August 1967" 346 1114.511, 9,550.762,| 8,677,624 
Interboro Ra 





Tran. May '8524 .432 3511.496 17,539. 100) 17,585,883 











Jacksonville Trac Co.| August | $4,255) Sr 176 584,972 453,054 
Keokuk Electric Co_ August | 23,330) 480, 172/068 160,525 
pd West Electric Co August | _17,970 12" 405) _ 123.998 92,071 
Lake Shore Elec Ry. July | 220,269) 171.234) 1,1795111 985,156 
Lewist Aug & Waterv July 94,087; 99,449, 480,889 498,716 
Long Island Electric_|May | 19,131 21,111) 80,33 88, 
Louisville Railwa May | 326.156, 268.675) 1,465,288) 1,271,7 
Manhat Bdge 3c L' ne |May | 2.41 10,542) 57.575 50,8 
Milw El] Ry & Lt Co_/ August 720,070) 609,745 5,741,843) 5,107,470 
Milw Lt Ht & TrCo August 286.606 205. 708) 1,885,237) 1,438,220 
Nashville Ry & Light July 248,491 197.671. 1,560,222) 1,400,846 
Newp N&H Ry. .G&E July 204,947) 125,358 1,149,795 679,005 
Nevada-Cal El Corp_| August 6.206) 185,726, 1,481,894) 1,335,700 
N Y & Long Island__|May | 40,928) 36,654, 166,154 ,837 
N Y & North Shore__ May 3,618) 14,52 54.141 954 
N Y & Queens Co___ May | 83.921, 97,584) 358.846) _ 490.349 
New York Railways_|May |1017,842/1045,802) 4,679,714) 5.042.054 
New England Power_/ August 333,665) 199,365 2,162,322) 1,653,896 
Northampton Trac__ July 21,578) 19.059| °130.577| | 122.831 
Northern Ohio Elec__| June 593.513) 527,232, 3,468,309) 3,121,605 
North Texas Electric August 224,382 Ser rd 2,036,848) 1,465,566 
Ocean Electric (L I)_|May 11.854; 10,1 36. ro 34,856 
Pacific Gas & Electric August 11991 ,397/1614, ass 14,536,535 12,980,3 
Pacific Power & Lt_. August | 167.316 SE Keto bende 
Paducah Tr & Lt Co August | 26,280 23.208) 208. et 198,993 
ensacola Electric Co August a8°779 4,399 21 226,042 
Phila Rapid Transit_ August 12725. 191 12436. 681 20, 363, 946 19,570,543 
Phila & Western____ August ee ee ee pee we 
Portland Gas & Goke July | en Se 
Port(Ore) Ry, L& PCo. July | 659,379) 511,624) 4,317,018) 3,374,684 
Porto Rico Railwa July |. 87,255) .791) 94, 29.77 
g Puget Sd Tr, P August ,1000,340; 586,369 6,608,432! 5,136,058 
qiepubltc Ry & Micke August | 445.649) 426,115) 3,707,282 3, 
ichmond Lt & RR_ May 39,705, 36,881) 167,111 3.5 
St L Rocky Mt & Pac August 467 ,825) é | 3,484,371' 2,489,142 
Santiago El Lt & Tr. August 7 83 51,185 440,507 369,565 
Savannah Electric Co August 103,477; 86,570 756,682) 616,608 
Second Avenue (Rec) May 77.890! 69,222; 312,004 313,010 
Southern Boulevard May 18,639; 18,841 83.010 86,764 
Southern Cal Edison_ August 834,007) 700,165 5,200.496 5,260,176 
Staten Is! Midland__ May 25,600 29,128! 104,20: 122,195 
Tampa Electric Co__ August | 89,567) 79,321) 693, 673) 672,895 
Tenn Ry, Lt & P Co_ July See Gree!) | pawn anal  weesue 
Texas Power & Lt Co August 257.750| 196,192) -._____- | sla ee 
Third Avenue Ry___ May ,733, 350,327) 1,593,223) 1,705,118 
DDEB&B RR._ May 0,461) 37,730) 189,439) 180,225 
42dStM&StNA Ry May 149,763) 150,474) 8,863 715,193 
Union RyCo(NYC) May 237.919 250,676) 1,047,046, 1,165,959 
Yonkers Railroad. May 2.06 72,489) 3,046, 315,513 
N Y City Inter Ry May 60.725| 64,502 280,371;| 307,661 
Belt Line Ry Corp. May 54,282, 60,290) '417| 287.556 
Third Avenue System July poy 44 983,315) 3,907,722, 4,187,820 
Twin City Rap Tran_' August 808, 24) 848,477) 6,472.755, 6,882,5 
Virginia Ry & Power_ August 665,656, 592.903) 5,245,663) 4,221,470 
Wash Balt & Annap_|\July 272,987) 113,622) 1,472,655 608,61 
Westchester Electric_ i il 50,.632)| 44,570, 217,326) 204, 
York Railways... ____ ae ee on! 
Youngstown & Ohio_ Ss 38,607! 31 335 233,112 195,806 





a Now covers only the lines east of York Beach, Me.; mm) yee os four 
months of 1917 covered also the lines west of York’ Beach, b Repre- 
sents income from all sources. c These are for Rented com- 
Pany. Earnings now given in aulsee. g Includes constituent companies. 


Electric Railway and Other Public Utility Net Earn- 
ings.—The following table gives the returns of ELECTRIC 
railway and other public utilit gross gud net earnings with 
charges and surplus reported this week 

—Gross Bereiaseo— ——WNet Earnings——— 
Previous Current Previous 


Current 
Companies. - i cs a 
American Pow & Lt Co_Aug 1,131,825 389 366,663 
oe 1 to Aug 31--.---- 12'705.379 10, 907 ‘O36 5, oer. '805 4,754,281 
gic Shore B b....A 23,054 24,863 11,111 12,456 
Jan 1 to A ee ug 31 presser 121,654 177.410 28.337 35.628 
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—Gross Earnings—— Net Earnings—— —— Month of May—— —Jan 1 to May 31— 
, Current Previous Current Previous Southern Express Co 
Companies. re. sf Re i. Total from a transportation... 1, rity 73 1, ee 756 9, oe. Te : on. rt 
xpress 8" MP... «== 
Brazilian Tr Lt & Pow__Augc9,491,000 c8,064,000 c5,210,000 c4,017,000 = ocr 3 
geJan 1 to Aug 31_-___- 068,649,000 c60,505. 000¢34. '975,000 c32;268,000 Revenue from transport’n. 986,159 813,782 4,793,158 4,034,704 
Iowa, Telephone. b. 5 ---July ‘ 351 035 a 338. 598 87. 225 78: ,162 | Oper. other than transport’n 32,096 31,313 151,204 175,400 
an Ye tile ,495, ,356,204 01, 12,334 
Nebraska Telephone b July 254,266 _ 240,896 76.945 61.841 | operating expenses -- LOds196 860.938 4,887,020 3°316;806 
= Jan 1 to July 31_-___~ 1,743,604 1,659:826 534,120 — 513,670 © reams , es — 
orthwestern Telep_b__July 455,897 525,952 148,917 167,278 Net o ti eed 
Jan 1 to July 31_____- 3,672,047 3,560:757 1,031,278 880'852 | Uncolloe ron irons tras. 77 105826. ‘S80 18498 307 t9 80F Tee 
Santiago El Lt & Tr Co_Aug 57,839 51,185 23,865 18,473 | Express taxes________--_-- 34,949 70,862 159,175 135,404 
Jan 1 to Aug 31_____- 440,507 369,565 177,898 117.815 i 
South'n New Eng Tel-b-July | 427.413 | 418,349 113,874 105,496 Operating income--_-_~_- loss62,180 113,003 197,248 756,732 
Jan 1 to July 31_-___- 3,356,250 3,176,335 891,180 821,194 a of — ae. to May 31— 
Southwest Pow & LtCo-Aug — 475,830 356,563 152,784 158,419 : : : . 
Aug 1 to Aug 31__-__- 5,275,655 4,487,933 2,066,607 2,088,050 | ,, Wells Fargo Express Co.— 
4 . Total from transportation... 6,117,682 5,027,949 28,113,730 23,045,680 
° ane here given are before the deduction of taxes. Express privileges—Dr_____ 3'273'049 2.716.289 14.752.118 12,054,644 a 
Gross Net _— Fized Chgs. Balance, Revenue from transport’n_ 2,844,633 2,311,660 13,361,612 10,991 036 
Earnings. Earnings. & Taxes. Surplus. | Oper. other than transport'n "107,860 "123.585 "504,067 563,641 
Philadelphia & Aug {18 = 59.268 27 552 14,095 13.457 | ‘Total operating revenue 2.952.493 2,435,245 13,865.679 11,554,677 
Western 17 54,690 28,901 13,018 15,883 - oo 
12 mos "18 596'809 280'356 168'016 92°340 Operating expenses___...-_- 3,103,233 2:277;/952 14;412'276 10,881,604 
17 557,244 =. 279,554 151,413 128,141 Net operating revenue . -loss150, 740 = 157, 293 1oss546,595 673, 973 
Gross Net after Fired Balance, | Uncollec. rev. from trans_ -- 3,112 10,56 
care. 7. se apm —- Express taxes__....-.---.- 63.410 49, 150 238. 492 211 376 
ort Worth Power Aug ‘18 107,896 49,270 15,269 235,736 Operating income---_-_--- loss217, ] 262 106 309 loss783 ,648 454,402 
antes 12 18 1,288:081 580118 141308 2440r458 
mos 9205, ‘ ° Or z sto 
‘17 "925.044 531,077. -:118,600 412.477 FINANCIAL REPORTS 
H Elec Ry, Aug ‘18 13, 641 143,960  72237,355 
it & Pow . ar . see .401 P 535.351 : 154.568 az O04 ce gp bn ocala 2 pot pe Samoan reports of seem 
mos 327, 885, ,004, z railroads, street railways and miscellaneou mp: 
"17 4,418,945 2,494,062 1,260,058 71,331,408 | have been published iuine the suceeding mb aa pA 0 
Kansas Gas & Elec Aug '18 150,290 47,493 34,023 13.470 he | S d f h 
ig 12 mos tg 1.498188 sOh818 gibsttd 968-108 | Imelude reports in the issue of the “Chronicle” im which it i 
mos PS oie o, ’ ’ 
af tei 6S Cis 6|(Mrte inclu le reports in the issue of the onicle”’ in which it is 
‘ : . : published. The latest index will be found in the issue of 
New England Pow Aug’18 333,665 73,886 38,260 35,626 J 7 
System 17 199,365 56,125 36,557 19,568 | Sept. 28. The next will appear in that of Oct. 26. 
8 mos "18 2,162,322 789.755 301,832 487.923 ; 
"17 1.653.896 815,485 295.057 520,428 Southern Railway Company 
Pacific Power & Lt Aug "18 167,316 80,892 44,141 237 455 
= +> | 443'612 70'302 37090 42°912 (24th Annual Report Year ended Dec. 31 1917.) 
12 mos ‘18 1,809,771 906.828 470.337 12437,195 President Fairfax Harrison, Richmond, Va., Oct. 8, 
17 (1,568,850 788,476 421,937 366,539 b 
Texas Power & Lt Aug'l8 257750 68711 55.219 213.514 | S48 in substance: 
Go g, 17 196/192 77'902 47/380 29'322 n the 23rd annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30 1917 the 


é , ; - woe erating and financial results for the first six months of the calendar year 
12 mos "18 3, ore +4 1S. oe yi k peed 24 os | 2 1917 were set forth. This report is now presented for the remaining six 
18 2, 1, td ’ months to Dec. 31 1917, on which date operation of the company’s raiipoad 

Utah Power& Lt Aug 18 449,020 221,904 142,709 286,258 pro perty for its own account ceased, and operation for account of the U. 
Co 17 | 428,665 217,075 126,147 r97,882 | Government commenced, by virtue of a proclamation of the President of 
12 mos 18 5,487,934 2,859,147 1 693° 3: 37 21,266,000 | the United States under which the Government, as a war measure, assumed 

17 4/886:498 2:545.657 1,372,625 21,274,514 possession and control of all of the important railroads of the country. 
In the accounts and a exhibited herewith the results for the full 

















z After allowing for other income received. calendar years 1917 and 1916, as well as for the last six months of those 
‘ oi years, are shown for purposes cf comparison. 
American ane Conan “ nie Mared INCOME STATEMENT FOR THE SIX MONTHS END. DEC. 31 1917. 
cases oe Suauuaa “a a : Last yh Bay sft o'saaail poe Last 6 Mos.1917. Increase. 
: perating revs_ 2 $9 ,32 ther income____$1,368,586 $108,785 
Compantes. Year. 1 : —- a , Operating expens.32,171,004 6,483,462! Total gross inc.16,121.873 2,207,293 
Birmingham (Ala) Aug ’18 310.439 80, 974 66,376 14,598 Taxes & uncolLrev. 2,337,722 746,274 _ Interest & rentals. 8,207,802 648 ,868 
By S Power Oe, us otra ie) | 6ate 936.067 Oper. income__$14,753,287 yee Net income___-$7,914,071 $1,558,425 
17 35587.029 1.296.473 823.345 473.128 It is the purpose of the board of directors to submit to a meeting of the 
Houston (Tex) Lt Aug '18 86.125 27 877 7.554 20.323 | Stockholders for their decision the question of the contract between the 
4 Co ug 17 68914 30109 7 "340 22'869 Government and Southern Railway Co. for the temporary use of the 2zom- 
ws 12 mos '18 971 "135 370'614 122'985 248329 pany’s railroad property when the negotiations concerning it have reached 
: 17 ~—- 829285 368053 137.495 230.558 | the nag where the board can make a definite recommendation on the 
Knoxville (Tenn) Aug’l8 104,002 40,332 18.870 21,462 | SUbJect- TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 
Ry & Lt Co "17 89,190 31,752 17,811 13,941 D J 6. Ji 30 
12 mos '18 1,152:497 449/179 247/343 «201.836 ec. 31 ‘17. June 30 ‘17. June 30°16. June 30 °15. 
‘17 1,059,846 433.596 239/371 «194,225 | Average miles operated - 6,983 6,983 6,979 *7,031 
Little Rock (Ark) Aug ‘18 131,076 21,026 18,788 2,238 ee aie ot eae 1,750 1,733 1,660 1,666 
Ry & Elec Co 17 95,190 41,250 18,939 22,311 | Passenger uipment__-_ 1.201 1.205 1.142 1/159 
12 mos "18 1,349,974 317,241 223,144 94,097 Freight equ pment--___- 49,588 47,891 42,694 48,039 
17 1 ,025,424 432 814 21 1 ,659 221 155 Road service equipment. 1 ,880 : : 1,438 
Memphis (Tenn) Aug ‘18 171,993 51,986 44,630 7,356 | Marine equipment-_--_-_- _ 23 22 
Street Ry Co a 175,962 61,354 44,664 16,690 Operations— c. 31°17. c. 31°16. June 30 , June 30°15. 
2 mos "18 2,100,516 713,791 536,155 177,636 Passengers carried _---- es 886, ia? 7, 240,945 16,790,107 *16,644,097 
17 2,132,674 852,816 535,184 317,632 passengers car’d 1 mal. a + itt ,875 ae Ag 160 7. rst 2738 131 oe 
N s ( r 83, 50,100 168,323 def118, 238 v.rev.per pass.p.mile. cts. cts. cts le 
ee ee aired 43 609920 190,083 165,276 24,807 | No. cons Hy a fr’t). 37,063,095 32,789,479 31,449,887 *25,.896,412 
12 mos ‘18 8,164,104 2,668,207 1,983,599 684,608 | Tons card. 1 m.(rev.frt. 16516208. 527 5578637. 054 5251511.591 #4305793203 
‘17 7,636,820 2,921,868 1,907,465 1,014,403 at. rev. per nd amet 0.89 oe ce. 0. 923 cts. 0. O13 ou. *0. 962 ce. 
‘ i v. rev. tr. lo ons) . 
Total Aug (18 1,486,633 = 272,307 324.544 def52.247 | Rev. per pass. tr. mile-- $1.73196  $1.31851  $1.24541  *$1.11471 
17 1. 338. aoe 5 tar'tee 8 320.259 , 448-885 | Rev. per frt. train mile. $3.48362 — $3.38645 $3.34763 *$2.93022 
12 mos °18 1 ) 8'305 623 3854520 2'451'103 Operating rev. per mile_ $12,519 $10,516 $10,088 846 
17 16,271,081 6,305,62: 100%, , ’ x Includes narrow-gauge equip ment. * The statistics for year ‘ian 
EXPRESS COMPANIES. June 30 1915 are slightly inaccumse due to changes made in later years. 
—Month of August— —Jan. 1 to Aug. 31— | INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING DEC. 31 AND JUNE 30. 
Pa a ee ~ e vs a oe Revenues— Dec. 31 '17., Dec. 31.'16., June 30,'16. June 30, 45; 
Total from transportation. 5,445,681 4,547,852 24,511,368 21,199,334 Passenger -—~-_-------* 24°08. 08 TOG 008 Ste Orn 887 16° 178.674 
Express privileges—Dr- -_--- 2,718,310 2,292,012 12,229,850 10. 576,828 | Mail express &C_____- 7'470 878 6.571.345 6,005,718 5, 318 ‘359 








Revenue from transport’n_ 2, 721, aut “2, 255, 840 12,281,518 10,622,506 | Joint —. 462"900 368.899 355,618 246.619 
Oper. other than transport’n 670  _—«63,216 217,897 9, : : a 
Total operating revenue__ 2,775,041 "2,319,056 12,499,415 10,891,850 Total oper. revenues-$90,716,569 $75,554,652 $69,997,675 $62,199,510 

















Operating expenses---_-_-- 3,710,376 2,398,400 16,623,089 11,220,430 og pel eg os $9.244.833 $9,719,141 $8,175,411 $8,452,119 
Net operating ovens.” aaee 535 ‘108879. 344 L4,123, rity loss328,580 | Maint. of equipment__- 14,656,481 11,357,614 11,183,701 10,691,267 
Uncollec. rev. from trans--_- 2,745 220 13,4 6,135 | Traffic expenses__-_--- 1,996,342 1.984.382 1,904,12 2,110,467 
Express taxes_.......--._- — 244 21 41 125, 528 107,093 | Transportation ____--_- 31,797,038 23,804,088 22,751,698 22,757,598 
Operating income-_---_--- 1088963 ,324 loss102,105 L4,262,623 1oss441,808 | General expenses------ 2,195,295 2,125,341 2,038,702 2,019, 621 
Month M I 1 to May : Miscell. operations- - - - - 626,048 ; "404,168 388,229 

“ae 9 ae ee ¢%,3— | ‘Transport’n for invest-- Cr.402/439 Cr.433,841 Cr.416,694 Cr.244,590 

American Express Co.— 6,174,711 
Total from transportation_. 7,985,427 6,780,862 36,515,306 29,951,766 | cota! oper. expenses. "50, 113.508 $49.024.067 $46 04h te ob 004.799 
Express privileges—Dr--_-- 3:917,343 3,368,470 18,161,647 15,059,907 Taxes.....-.......-.. 4,143,861 3,096,724 | 2,916,427 2,595,828 
Revenue from transport’n- 4,068,084 3,412,392 18,353,659 14,891,859 Uncollectibles.-.-.~2-- 29,149 33,567 36,12 28,916 


Oper. other than transport’n | 250,525 291,133 1,408,169 1,572,976 
Total operating revenue. - 4. ,318,609 3,703,525 19,761,828 16,464,835 | _, Operating income... 826.499 .963 $23,399. 9.393 $21,004,005 $13, 400, 0.055 



































Ss Sees ---+-- 4,251,613 _3,448,871 20,368,084 15,771,243 | ROO eine “recelved=. 2,758,600 2, 78. 830 2,837°346 2.646.548 
Net operating revenue-... 68.996 254,654 1088606,256 693.592 | Miscellaneous income-. “'107,482 6,924 70,421 571 
Uncollec. rev. from trans- -_- 2,526 6,1 11,939 11,380 ths. ind 
Express taxes---.--------- 52,209 49 (093 231,370 __ 222'740 Total gross income... -$29,810,162 $26,749,851 $24,426,031 $16,638,972 
caw amal 2. i z 475 Deduct— 
Operating income i pi 2 19 434 anand 565 ne ove rentals cae os. 4 03 876 $1.068.2 u mm 778. 528 $1. 21.040 pun 
C a as ib 1038. 1917. | Rentof track, yards, &¢. 2,1351500 2,025:350 1,0941905 1,087, 359 
Conedion Bogrees oe $ rately oper. prop's- 458,756 339,285 189,318 183 ,609 
Total from transportation-. 411,384 416,879 2,556,541 2,347,775 | Peparately oper prop 70 482 a ee 
Express privileges—Dr- - - - - 201,247 __ 206,520 _1,211,339 1,190,898 | Interest on funded debt_ 10,680°242 10,378/870 10,329,592 10,1 8,022 
Revenue from transport’n. 210,137 210,359 1,345,202 1,156,927 | Int. on equip. obliga ns ns_ 686,471 663,875 650,629 737 785 
Oper. other than transport'n 13,564 _—-:11'848 _"81'178 " 69:799 | Divs om Me & m 
Total operating revenues. 223,701 222,207 1,426,380 1,226,726 trust certifi — bianeinies 226,008 226,008 226,008 226,00 
Operating expenses-------- 262,017 205,966 1,371,015 1,120,848 yb awd five... 215 %)1 0.00 190.531 88.195 777188 
Net operating revenue----1loss41,316 - 16,241 55,365 105,878 | iscellaneo -— eee 234690 165.655 143,798 156,976 
Uncollec. rev. from trans--- 5 253 1,788 548 
Express taxes-.----------- 5.000 7,000 __ 30.000 ___ 42.000 | ‘Total deductions. ---$17,392,956 $15,425,186 $15,180, 327 $15,115,603 
Operating income-------- loss46,321 8,988 23,577 63,330 Balance, surplus------- 12'417,206 $11,324,665 $9,245,704 $1,523,369 
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BALANCE SHEET DEC. 311917 AND JUNE 30 1917. 
Dec. 31°17. June 30 ‘17. Dec. 31°17. June 30°17. 
$ $s |! JTAahbilities— $ 3 
Common stock.120,000,000 120,000,000 
Preferred stock. 60,000,000 60,000,090 
M.&O.cert... 5,650,200 5,650,200 
Funded debt__.235,429,500 235,391,500 


Asses— 
Invest. in road 

and equipt..416,468,542 407,688,152 
Cash in lieu of 


M. prop. sold. 5,000 23,241 








Physical prop’y. 708 385 607,980 Equip. trusts... 17,846,000 19,494,000 
Invest. in affil. cos— Subsidies... 73,220 69,270 
Stocks __._._. 33,971,355 33,364,994 ' Loans and Dills 
Bonds. ..-.-_- 28,300,459 28,062,459 payable ..._- 455,000 455,000 
i 1,989,005 1,852,823 Traffic, &c.,bal. 1,982,322 2,206,751 
Advances__.. 2,503,518 2,366,587 Accts. & wages. 12,521,525 8,330,799 
Miscel' neous - 18,825 43,925 Miscell. accounts 1,734,504 924,494 
Other invest... 8,255,992 12,089,784 Interest mat’d. 2,932,649 2,875,318 
3 ee 7,445,217 7,553,094 Divs. ace’d, &c. 74,721 $1,576 
Time deposit... 1,530,789 1,964,070 Interest accrued 1,669,853 1,686,818 
Special deposits. 2,951,473 2,900,436 Rents accrued _- 289,323 309 ,476 
Loans & Dills Expenses acer’d. 993 ,666 758,318 
receivable _.__ 1,515,666 1,146,350 Other current 
Traffic, &c., bal. liabilities _... 2,460,196 1,700,200 
receivable __. 3,250,906 1,933,010 Def'd liabilities— 816,545 917,030 
Bal. from agents ;: 0 Ae 976,848 1,539,079 
& conductors. 1,220,422 807,434 Insur. reserve_. 1,022,891 1,078,561 
Miscel. accounts Oper. reserve... 3,632,224 3,867 ,659 
receivable _._ 7,192,708 6,841,940 Car and ticket 
Mat. & supplies. 10,250,688 9,309 ,593 mileage susp. 1,132,085 960 ,642 
Int. & div. rec_- 597,145 577,558 Deprec. onequip. 16,941,357 16,241,089 
Oth. cur’t assets 2,499,421 527,131 Miscel. depre- 
Liberty bonds_- 195,900 256,500 ciation, &c__. 1,239,649 1,022 ,402 
Cash & secur. in Add. to property 
insur. fund... 1,022,891 1,078,561 through in- 
Oth. def. assets_ 445,065 723,446 come & surp. 1,306,907 1,120,289 
Unadj'ted debits 3,629,976 3,526,652 Reserve for2%% 
dividend _.._. 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Profit and loss 
surplus... 43,288,162 37,065,249 
Total___.__.535,969,348 525,245,820 | 
—V. 107, p. 1385, 1288. | Total .......535,969,348 525,245,820 


International Agricultural Corporation, New York. 
(Ninth Annual Report—Year ended June 30 1918.) 


President Stephen B. Fleming says in substance: 


The increasing cost of all raw materials consumed in our manufactured 
has caused a substantial increase in our inventories, which is reflec- 
ted in the current liabilities. 

Profits shown for the year, after charges for depreciation and reserves 
for taxes, other contingencies and for possible losses in the company’s in- 
vestment in the German potash mine, are $1,168,270, which, added to our 
surplus account at the beginning of the year, leaves the company with a 
surplus as of June 30 1918 of $1,805,082. 

hrough the operation of the sinking fund, bonds to the extent of 
$448,300 were retired during May 1918. 

The cost of removing overburden preparatory to mining rock on the 
company’s phosphate rock properties has heretofore been carried under 
deferred charges. In anticipation of higher costs and shortage of labor, 
the company prepared greater acreages than usual, and this item being 
greatly in excess of the amount of former years, is shown under ‘‘overburden 
removed from unmined phosphate properties.’’ 

There was a gratifying increase in the volume of finished fertilizer sold. 

The earnings of our phosphate rock properties decreased on account of 
war conditions, due to our inability to procure boats for our export business 
and the necessity of meeting the higher wages paid throughout the country. 

We received our fuil quota of sulphuric acid during the year, and there 
Was a ready market for the surplus amount not required for our own manu- 
fa:turing. Inventories were taken at cost. 

At the July meeting of the directors, careful consideration was given to 
the financial condition and increased earnings of the company, at which 
meeting dividend a:tion was taken commencing payments on the pref. 
stock at the rate of 5% per annum, and since June 30 1918 two quarterly, 
dividends on this basis have been declared (V. 107, p. 1290, 85). 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 











1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. 

Gross profit on operations$4,504,583 $2,851,408 2,793,898 $1,844,799 
Operating, &c., expenses. 1,908,860 957 405 742,595 1,198,815 

Net earnings __-_----- $2,595,723 $1,894,003 $2,051,303 $645,984 
Div. j'ntly owned corp’ns 130,955 81,170 56,475 18,000 

Gross income_______- $2,726,678 $1,975,173 $2,107,778 $663,984 
Bond interest_.....___- 533,237 556,629 531,906 16,900 

Balance. surplus_-__-_-__ $2,193,441 $1,418,544 $1,525,872 $47 ,084 
Amort. of bond disc., or- 

ganization exp., kc... 248,508 202,052 246,040 207,106 
Profit on bonds purch.*__Cr.123,337 Cr.111,991 Cras macnn 
Extraordinary exp.,&c.. -----.  ------ Se meee 


Reserve for contingencies 40,000 750,000 
Res. for loss. on invest’t. 500,000 


Balance, sur. or def.sur$1,168,270 sur$578,483 sr$1,034,054 def$160,022 


* Profit on bonds purchased at a discount and canceled under operation 
of sinking fund. 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, INCLUDING AFFILI- 
ATED (i. e., 100% OWNED) COMPANIES. 
1918. 





1917. | 1918. 1917. 
Assets— $ $ | Ltabilities— $ 3 
Real est.,plant,&c.21,769,540 21,869,029 | Preferred stock._.13,055,500 13,055,500 
EE. Cw mnces 300 300} Common stock... 7,260,600 7,303,500 








Investments _.... 1,772,132 2,956,817| First mtge. bonds_10,275,600 10,723,900 
“ala 1,203,502 657,435| Bonds assumed on 
Accts., notes, &c., property purch- 10,000 20,000 
rec. (less res’ve). 6,369,312 4,929,256| Accounts payable. 620,664 328,568 
Inventories _____- 2,688,683 1,488,832| Loans and notes 
Due from: Jointly ET 3,867,844 3,304,733 
owned corp’s_.. 1,451,261 1,372,501! Interest on bonds 
Other companies 1,135,530 1,114,530 and loans ac- 
Deferred charges. 1,523,806 2,080,209 crued, &c...... 473,133 212,038 
Cash in sink. fund. 192 354| Special reserves._. 1,075,857 884,214 
U.S. Lib. bonds_- eee eee 1,805,082 636,812 
Overburden from 
unmined phos. 
property .....- GEA BIS. costumes 
ere 38,444,280 36,469,265 I 38,444,280 36,469,265 





Note.—There are also contingent liabilities consisting of endorsements 
on pope of ikeey owned corporations, $355,000, not included above.— 
: » D- : 


Consolidated Gas Electric Lt. & Power Co. of Baltimore. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending June 30 1918.) 
Pres. Herbert A. Wagner, Baltimore, Oct.2 wrote in sub.: 


Results.—Gross income aggregated $10,619,588, being an increase of 
24.95% over 1917; operating expenses and taxes increased 43.20%, so 
that net earnings were $4,203,905, an increase of 4.61%. Fixed charges 
(includes interest and preferred dividends on subsidiary companies, issues) 
amounted to $2,071,340, as against $1,672,223 in 1917. The surplus, 
after paying dividends, was $981,701, contrasting with $1,040,675. There 
were carried to reserve for Copreciation. amortization, &c., $725,000 
and to reserve for contingencies, $250,000, leaving net for the year $6,701. 

The large increases in 7 income from the sale of both electricity and 
gas (amounting to 26.91% and 20.28% respectively) speak for themselves, 
and reflect the great industrial expansion of Baltimore under the stress 
of war production activities. Operating expenses have likewise consider- 
ably increased by reason of the growing costs of fuel, gas oil and labor. 
ane ave, juaeereally sperenend. ae net ony considering the 
difficult conditions confronting public service companies generally through- 
out, should be quite satisfactory. ‘ ° ° d one 





The net income available for dividends, depreciation, contingencies 
and surplus was 14.82% on the stock, as compared with 15.16 % in 1916-17. 

The increase in fixed charges is partly due to the ss interest period 
on $8.509,009 5% Five-Year notes issued on Nov. 15 1916. Of these 
notes, $4,921,504 were issued to retire the 6% pref. stock at 120, while 
increasing the fixed charges by $246,225 this decreased the dividend pay- 
ments by a like amount per year. _ 

The balance of the increase in fixed charges represents the interest on 
new loans and obligations, including those hereinafter referred to under 
‘“‘A New Subsidiary Company,” covering the cost of extensions to plant 
and equipment greater than have been made in any one year heretofore 
and most of which will not become productive until later in the new year. 

he amount set aside for depreciation has been increased in fair propor- 
tion to the increase in the business. , 

Rates.—The increase in electric rates was made effective from Jan. 1 
1918 and contributed to a great extent to the favorable showing for the year. 
The Public Service Commission of Maryland, in its opinion of Aug. 9 
1918, approving this increase in electric power rates, said in brief: ‘‘Even 
now vast sums of additional capital are required by this company in order 
to make improvements to and extensions to meet the growing demands of 
increased population and industrial enterprises. The money for these 
purposes must all come from those who may be found willing to invest their 
money in the enterprise upon the faith of receiving a reasonable return 
upon their investment. It is to the direct interest of the public of Baltimore 
City and its environs that all these things be done, since they all speak 
for adequate service, and unless they are done the company will be unable 
to continue to render such adequate service. Taking 1912 and 1913 at 
one end of the scale and 1918 at the other, the company’s rate of return 
upon its assumed investment has decreased inversely with the increased 
cost of coal, oil, labor and materials. That such conditions cannot be 
permitted to continue indefinitely should go without saying.” 

The increased power rates approved by the commission provided an 
increased revenue of $317,205 in the last six months of the fiscal year 
ended June 30 1918 and, according to estimates, will provide an increase 
in revenue of $1,752,732 for the year ending June 30 1919. é 

Application for permission to increase gas rates is now pending. 

Status. —The con‘litions facing us early in the year were set forth in a letter 
addressed to the shareholders under date of Nov. 28 1917. This letter 
stated taat as against the expanding demand for service this company 
had a contract for a term of years for a controlling amount of hydro-electric 
power from the Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., and a contract also for 
a term of years with the Bethlehem Steel Co. for a controlling amount of 
coke oven gas at a reasonable price from its Sparrows Point plant. The 
company also has secured further protection in the event of increases in 
the cost of fuel used in the production of electricity by introducing into its 
power contracts an automatic adjustment of the rate, depending upon 
the price which the company has to pay forcoal. | q 

Properties and Plants.—Ordinary repairs and maintenance expenditures 
amounted to $537,564. In addition, there was set aside out of earnings 
for depreciation, amortization, &c., $725,000, or 6.8% of the gross income. 

The expenditures for extensions, inrprovements and betterments to 
plants, completed and in the course of completion, as of June 30 last, 
aggregated $3,623,239, viz.: Electric properties, $2,929,283; gas properties, 
$693,956. Further additions aggregating $2,225,000 are expect to be 
completed within the next six months. 

Electric Operations.—The rapid expansion of this branch of your business 
appears from the fact that in 1918 there was an increase in the gross income 
from sale of electricity of 26.9%; in the amount of electricity sold, kilowatt 
hours of 31.0%, and in number of customers from 49,596 to 54,351 or 9.6%. 
Contracts for additional industrial power taken from 351 concerns during 
the year caused increases as follows: In existing customers, installations, 
15,736 h. p.; due to seas Fe eliminated, 3,064 h. p.; due to new and 
established industries, 22,059 h. p.; total, 40,859 h. p. 

In addition to the very large amounts of electric power supplied to 
Government contractors for the manufacture of steel, the refining of 
copper, the production of munitions, the building of ships, &c., the com- 
img d has contracted to ey a large amount of power directly to the 

. S. Government, notably 20,000 k. w. toa plant 20 miles from Baltimore, 
which is expected to be in full operation this fall. 

Our present steam generating capacity, 90,000 h. p., will be further 
increased by 53,000 h. p. by additions now nearing completion and a further 
increase of 53,000 h. p. under contract for delivery during 1919. 

The underground transmission and distribution system has been ex- 
tended by the installation of approximately 40 miles of cable. 

Gas Operations.—Gross income from sale of gas increased 20.3%; the 
total sales, cubic feet, increased 27.4%, and the customers increased from 
132,503 to 137,750 or 4%. The use of gas for industrial purposes has 
increased from 207,667,400 cu. ft. for year 1915-16 to 306,295,300 cu. ft. 
(or 48%) in 1916-17 and to 488,608,400 cu. ft. (or 60%) for year 1917-18. 

new and favorable contract with the Bethlehem Steel Co., for coke 
oven gas, covering a long period of years, has been concluded. The 
construction of additional coke ovens at the steel plant is proceeding and 
with the new 30-inch pipe line for the transportation of this gas from 
Sparrows Point now ready for service, satisfactory provision s been 
made for increased gas output for some time to come. 

The system now in use consists of 788 miles of mains and 127,563 service 
pipes, there having been added during the past year 13 miles of mains and 
1,511 service pipes. 

Appliance and Merchandise Sales.—In this line we have done a gross 
business for the year of $1,857,730. 

New Subsidiary.—Guaranty.—On the initiative of your management 
The Consolidated Power Co. of Baltimore, was organized on Aug. 1 1917, 
to undertake the construction of certain generating plants and transmission 
lines, as extensions of your electric and gas equi ment and facilities. 

This new company issued, on Aug. 1 1917, $6,000,000 First Mortgage 
5% 20-year bonds, out of a total authorized issue of $15,000,000, a first 
lien on all property acquired by the said company. There were also 
issued $5,000,000 Five-Year 6% gold notes secured by the said $6,000,000 
bonds. ‘These notes were sold through a banking syndicate on exception- 
ally good terms considering war conditions. (V. 105, p. 501.) 

This Power company was leased for a term of 25 years by your company, 
the lease covering all property, plant and franchises so acquired or to be 
acquired. In consideration of this lease your company guarantees both 
principal and interest of the notes and bonds of the power company. Thi; 
method of securing additional capital for the benefit of your company 
was found necessary at the time for the reason that, under the terms of 
existing mortgages, all of which are closed, your company could not acquire 
property on which any newly issued securities could be made first a lien. 

All of the preferred stock and common stock of the new company has 
been acquired by your company, which will operate the new organization 
for all practical purposes as an integral part of your company. 

There were also issued by the new Power company and sold during the 
year $468,000 Three-Year 6% notes secured by a like amount of bonds 
of the new company to pay for a new 6,000,000 cubic foot gas holder. 


Comparative Statement of Business—Years 1912, 1917 and 1918. 
June 30 Years— regen s01e-17. 1911-12. — 


Electric customers......--.--. ,o0 49,596 24,351 
Electric sales in k. w. hours... 348,725,511 266,265,000 78,812,729 











Gas sales in cubic feet____-._- 6,543,120,100 5,137,562,200 3,378,475,400 
oe Gee co ncacecnue 37,750 132,503 5, 
Gas ranges in use...........-] Yot reported. 121,760 76,171 
INCOME ACCOUNT YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 
1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. 

Income from gas__----- $4,444,917 $3,695,547 $3,459,871 $3,374,916 
Income from electricity. 6,044,633 4,763,066 3,881,666 3,301,200 
Other income_.__----_- 130,039 40,196 90,232 113,286 

Total gross income___$10,619,589 $8,498,809 $7,431,769 $6,789,402 
Oper. expenses & taxes. 6,415,684 4,480,165 3,848,076 a3,576,583 

Net earnings. _----_- $4,203,905 $4,018,645 $3,533,693 $3,212,819 
Fixed charges (incl. int. 

& pref. div. on sub. 

©0.S MBUG) .cnccnceno 2,071,340 1,672,223 1,580,058 1,640,361 

Surplus for divs., &c_ $2,132,565 $2,346,422 $2,003,635 $1,572,458 
Preferred dividends (6%) x $226,588 $246,225 $262,848 
Common dividend-.---_(8)1,150,864(744)1079158 (7)885,578 (7)801,781 
Reserve for conting'cies_ 250,000 00,000 134,542 47,829 


Reserve for depreciation, 





amortization, &c___- 725,000 600,000 550.000 460,000 
Chargedofftobonddise’t  -__--.. uu --- ee Ree 
Total deductions.__. $2,125,864 $2,205,747 $1,906,346 $1,572,458 
Net surplus.....ccccc<e $6,701 $140,675 $97,289 None 


x Preferred stock retired April 2 1917. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 
1918. 








1917. 1918. 1917. 

Assets— $ $ | Ltabilittes— $ $ 
Property, plant, Capital stock.._.14,385,800 14,385,800 

franchises, &c__49,340,464 48,532,623 Funded debt___-_- 37,795,747 37,827,515 
Investments _____ 2,787,277 2,482,966 Notes payable____ 2,985,775 1,400,000 
Unfinished plant Unpaid wages (not 

investment __.. 375,374 625,611 OD cnctatca<« 43,676 40,911 
Cash on hand, &e_ 2,229,896 2,053,069) Accounts payable. 406,687 240,309 
Accts. & notes rec. 2,376,415 1,434,962! Acer. bondint.,éc. 846,064 682,005 
Mat’ls & supplies. 1,468,838 1,316,975) Deprec.,&c.,res’ve 1,587,846 1,187,647 
Work in progress Sund.accruais,&c. 244,466 194,482 

ace’tofconsum. 44,632 129,298 | Divs. pay. July 1. 287,716 287,716 
Sink. fund invest_ 50,179 50,179 | a Preferred stock_ 45,510 113,775 

Uninvested __.. 599,863 25,353 | Res’ve forconting. 606,115 489 646 
Miscellaneous__.. 318,237 331,729 | Misc. def'd items. 197,572 187,875 
Consumer’s stock > ee 1,568,946 1,562,245 

subscrip__._-_- 1,410,742 1,617,162 

TOU ct ecnadue 61,001,920 58,599,927; Total ______--- 61,001,920 58,599,927 


* Funded debt includes: Consol. M. 5% Gas bonds, due July 1 1939, 
$3,400,000; gen. M. 414 % Gas bonds, due April 1 1954, $6,100,000; gen. M. 
44% G. & E. bonds, due Feb. 14 1935, $15,000,000: United E. L. & P. Co. 
444% bonds, due May 1 1929, $4,428,000; Consol. M. 5% deb. stock, 
py gle $367,747, and 5% conv. gold notes, due,Noyv. 15 1921, $8.- 
500, . 

_ a Amount of pref. stock outstanding called for redemption April 2 1917, 
including premium and accrued dividends.—V. 107, p. 1387. 


Standard Milling Company. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending Aug. 31 1918.) 





1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. 
Net profits, after int. ,&c_$1,931,227 $1.668,298 $1,437,845 $1,168,069 
De Ben, Ge (Sb). cocecen es aeeeteks. ~ .. makenune $65,815 
Div. on pref. stock____(6%)389,161 (6)389,153 (6)389,071 (5)329.128 
Div. on com. stock___(10%)488,663 (8)372,990 (5)229,820 (3)137,856 
Balance, surplus_-_-_-_- $1,053,403 $906,155 $818,954 $635,270 


In Oct. 1917 a dividend of 8% (4% in cash and 4% in stock) was declared 
on the common stock, payable 1% in stock and 1% in cash on Nov. 30 
1917, Feb. 28, May and Aug. 311918. Anextra 2% cash dividend was paid 
in July 1918, making 10% in all—4% stock and 6% cash—for year 1917-18. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET (INCL. SUB. COS.) AUG. 31. 








1918. 1917. | 1918. 1917. 

Assets— $ $ | TAabtlittes— $ 
Land, bldgs., ma- | Preferred stock... 6,488,000 6,488,000 

chinery, trade- |Common stock... 5,573,042 4,786,515 

marks, &c....- 19,254,574 18,819,692 | Bonded debt__--_- 4,714,000 5,347,000 
Liberty bonds, &c. 1,968,664 149,905 | Notes payable__.. ..... --- 2,530,000 
2 517,088 3,036,025 Accounts payable. 713,743 306,247 
Accounts receiv’le | Accr.int.,tax.,ée. 144,915 232,560 

less reserve_.._. 1,543,756 2,720,221 Depreciation, &c_. 3,992,769 2,581,132 
Inventories ____-_- 6,195,809 4,414,380 Work’g cap. res’ve\8,113,909f 3,000,000 
Prepaid ins.,&c_. 154,998 142,370 | Profit and loss_---f \ 4,060,506 
Co’sbondss.fd.&ce 105,489 49,367 | 

| ne 29,740,378 29,331,960| Total __._..__- 29,740,378 29,331,960 


(The common stock was increased by the stock dividends to the extent 
of about $205,000, while a further $582,000 was issued in exchange for 
10-year 6% convertible debenture bonds at par. On Aug. 31 1918 there 
were outstanding $1,448,000 Hecker-Jones Ist 6s, $2,744,000 co.’s Ist M. 
5s and $522,000 Convertible 6s.—Ed.]—V. 106, p. 2763. 


American Seeding-Machine Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending June 30 1918.) 


Treasurer B. J. Westcott, Sept. 11, wrote in substance: 


Our expectations have in a large measure been realized in the increase in 
volume of business and in net profit. The unusual charge to bad debts 
may be explained as due to the charging off of accounts owing from Russia 
and other European countries involved in the war. The inventories stand 
at the highest figure in our history, due not only to greatly increased cost 
but to extraordinary conditions in the material markets, rendering neces- 
sary unusually large stocks. Cash working capital, deducting all reserves 
and current liabilities, amounts to $4,856,366, an increase of $311,297 
since June 30 1917. 

An extra dividend of 1% was paid July 15, but the very unusual trade 
and financial conditions prevailing emphasize the importance of preserving 
a strong cash position. We also recognize the patriotic obligation of in- 
vesting a substantial part of any surplus earnings in U. 8S. Liberty bonds. 

Since the entry of the United States in the war, only such price advances 
have been made as became imperatively necessary from the extraordinary 
increase in the cost of material, labor, taxes, &c. We have not taken any 
Government or war orders, believing we can best assist in war work by 
confining our activities to the production of farm machinery for this and 
allied countries, the business having been given one of the highest classifi- 
cations among “‘essentials,’’ and favorable priority position accorded it. 
We note with pride the appointment of our President, James A. Carr, as 
head of the Division of Allied Purchases, Council of National Defense. 

















INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 
1917-18. °1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. 

Gross earnings ______-.-$4,562,246 $3,581,726 $3,682,905 $3 394,067 
Operating expenses__-_-- 3,508,792 2,858,981 2,989,275 2,854,972 
Net earnings----...-.- $1,053,454 $722,745 $693,630 $539,095 
I ee ie rns we cca a $24,123 $4,287 $1,039 $2,654 
General taxes.........- 49,556 51,916 49,956 46,701 
Federal taxes.......... [ee 8 seskee = = ee a 
Depreciation, &c_____-- 281,017 249,953 217,641 177,826 
Pref. dividends (6%) ---- 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
Common dividends__-(5%)250,000 (4)200,000 (4)200,000 (4)200,000 
Total deductions-__-_-- $810,237 $656,156 $618,635 $577,181 
Balance, sur. or def__sur.$243,217 sur.366,589 sur.$74,995 def.$38,086 

BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. . 

1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 

Assets— $ $ Ltabtlittes— 3 3 
Property account...4,736,356 4,748,721 | Preferred stock..... 2,500,000 2,500,000 
. ree eee 584,791 388,815, Common stock. __--.5,000,000 5,000,000 
Bills & accts. receiv_1 099,132 1,688 ,384 Accounts p 1yable_ ae 47 352 47,554 
Inventories. .------ 3,387,406 2,672,058 Bills payable, banks. 600,000 —_____- 
Cash advances, &c_. 117,164 118,109) Accrued pay-rolls-.. 31,183 24.994 
Liberty bonds__---- 106.380 sawace Divs. pay’le July 15. 137,500 87,500 
Deferred items...--. 58,926 53,270 | Reserves .........- 243,913 206,219 
SS ae. 2,092,722 1,793,790 
ee 10,552,670 9,669,357 | aE 10,552,670 9,669,357 


—V. 106, p. 391. 


American Water Works & Electric Co., Incorporated. 
(4th Annual Report— Year ended June 30 1918.) 

Pres. H. Hobart Porter, N. Y., Sept. 19, wrote in subs.: 

Income Account.—The company's proportion of the net income of sub- 
sidiary water companies amounted to $618,953, being a decrease of $69,404, 
and its income from other investments, including dividends on_preferred 
stock of West Penn Traction & Water Power Co. and bank balances ag- 
gregated $861,426 (an increase of $11,767). This makes a total of $1,480,- 
379. Expenses and taxes amounted to $84,121 (an increase of $8,687), 
and interest and other deductions aggregated $811,073 (decrease $3,274), 
so that the net income remaining for dividends, &c., was $585,185, con- 
trasting with $648.235 in 1917. [The 7% dividends paid on the pref. 
sto:k from Aug. 25 1917 to Feb. 15 1918, both inclusive, called for $381,500.) 

Subsidiary Water Companies .—This company controls and operates water 
works companies in 90 municipalities and communities, serving a popula- 





———- 


tion in excess of 1,250,000. In a number of instances increased rates 
have been secured and other applications are pending. 


Earnings of Subsidiary Water Companies for Years ending June 30. 


1917-18. (1916-17. 1915-16. 4-15. 


9 
Gross earnings $4,973,392 $4,501,306 $4,118,045 $4,173,2 








Operating expenses & taxes_. 2,334,323 1,804,132 1,542,580 1,555,933 

Net earnings__........-- $2,639,069 $2,697,174 $2,575,465 32,617,323 

Deductions—Interest _- ~~. --31,789,792 $1,808,751 $1,807,728 $1,881,835 
Deprec’n charges & amor- 

tized deductiots_______ 188,034 138,570 53,125 51,657 
Other deduc'’ns, incl. pro- 
portion of earns. accru’g 

to minority stockholders 42,288 61,497 61,455 37,817 
Papa due American 

ater Wks. & Elec. Co_ $618,953 $688,357 $653,156 $646,013 

The gross earnings show a substantial increase ($472,086). The in- 


creases in operating expenses and Federal and local taxes aggregated $530,- 
191, but there was a marked improvement in this respect in the latter part 
of the fiscal year. 

While it has been necessary to complete many of the larger items of 
construction work previously in progress, the construction program has 
been restricted as far as practicable, owing to war conditions. For future 
replacements and depreciation, there was set aside out of the earnings 
above the actual replacements $112,191, as compared with $73,768 dure- 
ing the previous year. _ 

Refinancing of Subsidiary Water Cos.—During the year $217,500 3d Mtge. 
bonds of the Butler Water Co. were retired, leaving $4,000 outstanding. 
The finances of the Clinton Water Works Co. were revised and the $176,000 
2d Mtge. bonds retired. The finances of the Muncie Water Works Co. 
were revised and the 2d Mtge. bond issue of $139,000 was retired. The 
finances of the Wichita Water Co. were revised and the 3d Mtge. bond issue 
of $273,000 was retired (V. 105, p. 2191). 

The East St. Louis & Interurban Water Co. issued $400,000 2-Year 6% 
collateral notes, s by pledge of its Ist Mtge. & Refunding 6% bonds 
maturing July 1 1942, to further the completion of necessary additions to 
the physical property (V. 105, p. 913, 1001, 1525). 

The consolidation of the Guyandotte Water Works Co. and the Hunt- 
ington Water Co. as the Huntington Water Corporation, and the retirement 
of —_— of the Guyandotte Co. were successfully concluded (V. 105, 
Dp. é 

West Penn Properties— West Penn Rys.— West Penn Power Co.—The year 
has witnessed a continued activity in all lines of business in the Pittsburgh 
District, with consequent growing demands upon the West Penn system. 

The Windsor power station at Beach Bottom, W. Va., commenced to 
deliver power in Dec. 1917; the full capacity, however, originally planned, 
will not be available until late in 1918. Coal from an adjacent mine 
saves freight charges and insures continuity of supply. The efficiency of 
the large units installed has already been demonstrated. A steel-tower 
transmission line to Washington, Pa., was also put into service. 

A new generating station in the Allegheny Valley is much needed to 
supply power to that rapidly-growing territory. The U. S. Government 
has top entered into a contract materially to assist in the financing of 





a 40,000 owatt power station (V. 107, p. 403, 702). 
Consolidated Income Account of West Penn Rys. Co. for Year end. June 30. 
1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 
ee ee ae $8,664,390 $7,082,123 $5,658,430 
Operating expenses and taxes_____.---- 5,387,177 3,965,493 2,757,725 
NOt CRUE. |. cc eccceinckenewed $3,277,213 $3,116,630 $2,900,705 


Less—Fixed charges and amortization 
go eee eres $1,762,222 $1,920,486 

Dividends applicable to outside stock- 

holders of subsidiaries and in 1916-17 


& 1917-18 divs. on pref. stocks_-_--_- 1,988,964 


629,483 255,007 


$885,508 $941,137 $961,751 


The increase in gross earnings is due primarily to the great activity in 
the district served; the earnings have, however, been limited by the ca- 
pacity of the company’s facilities to meet the requirements in its territoriy. 
The cost of supplying service, however, has advanced so rapidly that it 
became necessary to revise the basis of charges for electric power service 
and increase the railway fares in Pennsylvania. The new rates for power 
became effective on Mar. 1 and the increase in fares on May 11 1918, since 
which the net earnings have substantially increased. [In April 1918 filed 
with the Pennsylvania P. S. Comm. a new fare schedule providing for an 
increase in fares from 5 to 6 cents, effective May 11 1918.} 

In accordance with the plan for consolidation and refinancing of the vari- 
ous West Penn companies, (V. 104, p. 1704, 2236, 2453; V. 106, p. 716, 823), 
your company exchanged $1,554,700 of common stock of the West Penn 
Railways Co. for an equal amount of 6% pref. stock of the West Penn 
Traction & Water Power Co., and an equal amount of common stoex. 








West Penn Stockholdings of A. W. W. & E. Co., Total 
June 30 1918— Owned. Out. 
West Penn Railways Co. preferred stock__.______~_ $281,750 $7,365,300 
West oe ‘Teac, & ieee Pow. Co. preferred stock 4,649,500 8,054,700 

do Oo fs) 


The entire common stock of the West Penn Rys. Co. is now owned by 
the West Penn Traction & Water Power Co. 

During the year regular quarterly dividends of 114% were paid on the 
vreferred stocks of West Penn Railways and West Penn Traction & Water 
Power Co. 

{Quarterly dividend No. 1, 14% on pref. stock of West Penn Rys. Co., 
was paid Sept. 15 1917. 

Compare offering of $1,500,909 7% notes of West Penn. Power Co. 
V. 106, p. 613, and Ist M. 6s, V. 107, p. 403.] 

California Lands.—During the year the company has sold to rice growers 
6,238 acres of land, previously considered as grazing lands; 25 additional 
acres have been planted in prune trees (V. 105, p. 1519). The acreage in 
wheat and barley was 3,020, an increase of 730; in corn and alfalfa, 912, 
decrease 303, and in beans and potatoes, none, decrease 190; total, 3,932 
acres, iacrease 237. Some 7,700 acres of land have been rented on a crop- 
sharing basis to tenant farmers for rice and grain-growing purposes, and 
5,400 acres have been rented for grazing purposes. On June 30 1918 hogs 
on hand numbered 3,237, increase 1,607; cattle, 289, increase 15; sheep, 
5,567, increase 1,826. 

At organization your company took over California lands only partially 
developed representing a total expenditure of some millions of dollars. 
At June 30 1918 your company had advanced an amount of $542,829, 
exclusive of interest, a reduction of $10,515 during the year, and for the 
calendar year 1918 the cash proceeds from farming, live stock and fruit 
raising operations will, it is believed, at least equal the entire operating 
and development expenses during the same period, a much earlier achieve- 
ment due to the present extraordinarily high level of prices for live stock, 
farm produce, and fruit. It is believed that the present year marks the 
point of conversion of these properties from a construction and develop- 
ment enterprise to a self-sustaining one. 

Dividends.—Out of the surplus and net profits four quarterly dividends, 
each of 1%4%, on the first pref. capital stock were paid during the year. 
The directors have also declared the quarterly dividend of 1% % for the 
quarter ending July 27 1918, payable on Aug. 15 to stockholders of record 
on Aug. 10. 

Additions, &c.—The cost of properties and securities owned account 
shows a net increase of $82,766, which is made up as follows: 

Additions and betterments to plants._.........-.---.--.-.-- $1,452,797 
Increase in Am. W. W. & El. Co. bonds in treasury._.....----- 
Expenditures and adjustments in re property investment 
Less—Am. W. W. & El. Co. bonds loaned to sub. cos- 
Various credits for sale of property, proceeds of sale 
of United Coal Corp. securities, doubtful assets 
Coenen. Me 2 ha aeeedieadawhee 1,358,370 


United Coal Corporation Securities.--The common and preferred stock 
of the United Coal Corporation were sold during the year and the proceed 
credited to the cost of property account. Payment therefor was partly 
in cash and the balance in notes maturing omt-ensuelly up to July 26 1920. 
These notes are secured by the original hdldings in the United Coal Cosp. 
stocks. All matured notes have been pee and the remainder are shown in 
the balance sheet under the heading of temporary investments. 

Capital Stock.—In accordance with the plan which was approved by the 
stockholders on July 14 1917 (V. 104, p. 1803, 766; V. 105, p. 291, (the 


common stock_15,898,700 22,054,700 


$67,900 
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ed is f first preferred stock was increased from $5,000,000 to 
oe 000. First preferred stock, $450,000, and common stock, $2,- 
000.000, was issued in partial satisfaction of the accumulated dividends 
upon the first preferred stock to April 27 1917. 


Capital Stock Now Authorized and Outstanding. 
Authorized. Issued. Unissued. 
First pref. 7% cumulative pref. stock $10,000,000 $5,450,000 $4,550,000 
Participating pref. 6% stock 10,000,000 10,000,000 —____- 
Common stock 10,000,000 9,200,000 800,000 

Bonds.—Of the 20-year Collateral Trust bonds, $29,900 were released as 
collateral from the bank loans of subsidiary companies and surrendered to 
the trustee. 

Special Surplus.—At June 30 1918 there has been set aside $250,000 as 
the last appropriation of surplus required under the supplemental indenture 
of March 15 1915, which called for a total provision of $1,250,000. 

Special Savings Fund.—Under Art. 6 of said supplemental indenture, 
the interest saving of 1% p. a. through the exchange of our collateral trust 
5% bonds for an equal amount of United Water & Light 6% Collateral 
Trust notes was to be placed in a special savings account after paying the 
expenses incident to making such exchange. A balance amounting to 
$63,856 has accordingly been carried to this special fund. 


BUSINESS CONTROLLED—COMMUNITIES SERVED. 





(a) Water Works Properties— 1918. 1917. 1916. 
Estimated population served___-_-- 1,272,900 1,239,100 1,256,100 
Number of consumers_------- Z 200,610 191,631 189 ,467 
Miles poy =. ee ee 2,802.26 2,751.74 2,716.8 
Cities and communities served___._- 88 


Daily nominal filter capacity (gal.)__162,530,000 153,530,000 150,730,000 
Daily nominal distributive pumping 

PC ee fh a ae 365,800,000 361,800,000 362,300,000 
Water supplied (000s omitted) (gal.)_ 49,410,563 41,919,743 37,528,975 


(b) West Penn (Traction & Power) Properties— 











Miles of road owned__-__---------- 339.25 322.56 321.88 
Miles of power lines— 

25,000-volt transm. lines, pole miles 476 445.44 396.56 

25,000-volt transm. lines, circ. miles 730.34 628.42 556.26 

132,000-volt tower line_______-_-_- oe ° gees 0p ceee 
Cities and communities served_.....  —- ---- 364 
Number of consumers_--.-------- 2 34,210 32,968 25,875 
Kilowatt-hour output -.....------- 323,815,585 318,117,440 186,352,997 

INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 
1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 

Co.'s propor. of net earns. of sub. cos $618,953 $688 ,357 $653,156 
Divs. declared on . stock of West 

Penn Trac. & Wat. P. Co_____-_- 861,426 2 fee 
Income from bonds, pref. stocks, 

Gy OOo wanna derencuccsoess j 710,393 713,655 

2 AE a $1,480,379 $1,538,016 $1,366,811 
Expenses & taxes, less proportion con- 

tributed by sub. cos. for admin. exp. 

and inci. oper. exp. of such cos_--- 84,121 75,434 67,720 

PE I a in chan oatatwina wince $1,396,258 $1,462,582 $1,299,091 
Interest on— 

Collateral trust 5% bonds_------- $787,144 $746,508 $719,341 

Collateral trust notes_....------- = ------ 12,000 12,000 

Balances due subsidiary cos-_----_- 19,133 26,933 29,930 

Bank loans of cos. other than sub- 

sidiary water companies- ------ 4,119 19,676 28,688 

NS pn incennsecehanaen wx = 677 - eee eee 
Dividends on Ist pref. stock (7%)-- 381,500 V.104,p.1803;V.105,p.182 

Been CRE bccccnwcsncrtonene $203 ,685 $648,235 $509,133 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL SECURITIES OWNED DIRECTLY OR THROUGH 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES JUNE 30 1918. 





; Par Vaiue Total 
Water Supply Companies— Owned. Outstanding. 
Arkansaw Water Co., Little Rock, Ark., pref_____- $56,000 $56, 
oS ee eee eae 1,549,400 1,549,400 
Birmingham Water Works Co., Birmingham, Ala__ 1,829,700 1,829,700 
Butler Water Co., Butler. Pa__-..--.--.---.--.-- 417,500 17, 
Chartiers Valley Water Co., Pittsburgh, Pa______- 3,050 5 J 
City Water Co. of Chatt., Chattanooga, Tenn., pref. 438,300 438,300 
RE RE A, (SS Rote eS ane aa enge 1,726,5 1,726,500 
City of New Castle Water Co., New Castle, Pa___- 591,400 91,400 
City Water Co., Marinette, Wis., preferred______- *66 ,000 66 ,000 
Se ee ae *200 ,000 200 ,000 
City Water Works Co., Merrill, Wis., pref.....__- *49 000 49,000 
ON ERE ee ip SER BSE EN Ae eee ae *125,000 125,000 
Clinton Water Works Co., Clinton, la__________-- 321,000 321,000 
Connellsville Water Co., Connellsville, Pa_______- 27. 277 ,000 
East St. L. & Inter. Wat Co., East S8t.L.,lll., pref... 427,600 427 ,600 
8 eS RA ie ESE: Bie pte eR Sra ea Sle 4,750,000 4,750,000 
Huntington Water Corp, Huntington, W. Va____- 227,000 227 ,000 
Joplin Water Works Co., Joplin, Mo_______------ 800, 800 ,000 
Keokuk Water Works Co., Keokuk, Ia., pref__.__- *115,000 115,000 
REE li at SP nae a EEE — Ie *6§00 ,000 600 ,000 
Kokomo Water Works Co., Kokomo, Ind., pref__- *70 ,000 70,000 
ee at 125,000 125,000 
Louisiana Water Co., Louisiana, Mo., pref._..__- *13,000 13,000 
SS EEE 8 SESE DEE SS SEE, | *150,000 150 ,000 
Middle States Water Works Co., preferred_______- 617,000 617,000 
a ata a 3,319,900 3,319,900 
Mingo Junction Water Co., Mingo Junction, O___- 45,000 45,000 
Monongahela Val. Wat. Co., Elizabeth, Pa., pref__ 15,000 15,000 
Common. -_._.. SEE ES EE ILE 250,600 250 G00 
Mt.Vernon Wat. Wks.Co., Mt.Vernon,Ind., pref_- *32 ,000 32,000 
a a AIS ea ee AN Sk aa a sae 0,000 60,000 
Muncie Water Works Co., Muncie, Ind__________- 81,000 281,000 
Portsm. Berkley & Suff. Wat. Co., Portsmouth, Va_ 639,800 639,800 
Racine Water Co., Racine, Wis_..._..._._-__ ~~ 00,000 400 ,000 
St. Joseph Water Co., St. Joseph, Mo___________. 3,250,000 3,250,000 
So. Pittsburgh Water Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., pref__- 27,450 50, 
OR a el eg ere ee Re 1,843,900 2,750,000 
Warren Water Oo., Warren, Pa.....~..--<cceoee 114,500 114,5 
Whitaker Water Co., Pittsburgh, ee Re x5,000 5,000 
Wichita Water Co., Wichita, Kans__..........__- *2 272,000 2,272,000 
be 
a a ee ae ee a ene! $29,100,000 $30,325,600 


Bonds— 
Bonds and collateral notes of subsid. water cos__._$7,890,900 $32,789,400 


(RRR ES 2 Re ye as oe eee 36,990, 63,115, 
* Owned by Middle States Water Works Co. - said seed 


x Owned by South Pittsburgh Water Co. 








Securities of Electric and Other Companies Par Value Total 
Stocks— Owned. Outstanding. 
American Construction & Securities Co..________- $1,000,000 $1,000,000 

BER PONS COPSOTRIOD.. coc cccecccverecceccece ,000 50, 
ees See SOI OOD... cccmeccuwocccwccaua 50,000 50,000 
Mt. Vernon Electric Light & Power Co__________- 16,000 16,000 
Dee ED CD. C comncuceocecsweuccseuns 5,000 5,000 
National Securities Corporation.__......-..----- 1,002,400 16,265,600 
West Penn Railways Co., preferred___...._.-___ 81,750 7,365,300 
West Penn Traction & Water Power Co., preferred 4,649,500 8,054,700 
West Penn Traction & Water Power Co., common.15,898,700 22,054,700 
$22 953,350 

Bonds and Notes (1) Par Value Owned. 
National Securities Corp. Income bonds. -_....--....---..--- $609,800 
jj.) (ie cligaphtchiitne tnehdidestéetbhudeueseoens 2,508 
EP i: «eR nbawthknaeded betetcnndbubaadise 12,250 
West Penn Railways Co. note.........-----------.-------- 126,000 
Miscellaneous ........--------- tube adsneeeenhedientedus 28,700 
$23,732,608 





CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 


1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
Assets— $ $ Ltabilittes— = 
Cost of prop’s and Am. W. W. & El. 
securs. owned_*51,906,432 51,823,666 Co. capital__._e10,418,500 9,518,500 








Advances account b Subsidiary wat.) { 
Cal. properties. 542,829 553 ,343 Co.’s stocks—| | 

Deferred items to Preferred stock }d1,450,295/ 223,800 
be amortized_._. 630,071 647 ,483 Common stock | | 1,014,650 

Sa a1,881,567 1,807,875 Am. W. W. & El. 

Temp’y invest’t in Co. coll. tr. bds.16,870,400 16,900,300 
system oblig’ns, Sub.water co.bds.b24,498,500 24,417,500 
sec’d notes, &c_ 1,020,594 209,301 Coll. trust notes, 

Notes receivable- f 16,293 of sub. cos. .... oa 

Acets. receivable} 830,513; 651,451 Pur. money mtge- 6,500 2,000 

Accr. int. rec__-_- 107,036 Bank loans of sub. 

City warr. on hd_) 10,126 water co.’8____- e229 644 222,641 

Accr. water chges- s-_—------ 40,375 Consumers’ depos. 239,649 221,848 

Materials & supp- 379,194 318,183 Accts. payable and 

Advanced interest accrued taxes__- 431,956 458 ,242 
and insurance_- 14,055 13,168 Matured int. pay. 385,052 341,383 

Accr.int. payable. 455,233 444,463 

Adv. rents, &e___ 80,344 51,344 

Unpaid dividends. ------ 1,050,000 

aa 1,160,112 931,416 

Special sav. fund_ SC558 ~“Satese 

- |Special surplus... 350,000 100,000 

General surplus.. 165,214 291,214 

Total .........67,205,265 56,189,301; Totel ......... 57,205,255 56,189,301 





* Including $604,600 Amer. Water Works & Elec. Co. bonds in treasury 
and $400,500 Amer. Water Works & Elec. Co. bonds loaned to subsidiary 
and allied companies at par. a Includes in 1918 current checking accounts, 
$632,887; with fiscal agents, $385,052, and held by trustees for special 

urposes, $863,628. b In possession of public. c Includes in 1918 bank 
oans of sub. water cos. due Feb. 1 1919 and 1920, secured by Amer. Water 
Works & Elec. Co. bonds, $170,394, and other loans, $59,250. d In- 
cludes undistributed surplus applicable to outside stockholders, which in 
1917 was included in reserves. e Capital: Par value of stock outstanding 
of the American Water Works & Electric Co.: lst pref. stock, $5,450,000; 
participating pref. stock, $10,000,000, and common stock, “ 


, ,200,000; 
SOC 78-000 O00: declared value of capital stock, $10,418,500. V.107,. 
p. : 


Granby Consol. Mining, Smelting & Power Co., Ltd. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending June 30 1918.) 


President William H. Nicholls, New York, Sept. 25 1918, 
wrote in substance: 


The financial condition of the compan 
results are entirely up to expectations, a allowance is made for the 
number of extraordinary difficulties imposed by war conditions. 

After careful consideration the directors decided that the time had 
arrived to write off certain depletion and depreciation charges, in all making 
a large total {namely $6,031,711, reducing the profit and loss surplus as 
of June 30 1917 from $9,434,038 to $3 ,402,327.] 

The smelting and mining operations at Anyox leave no doubt as to the 
great value of the deposits of ore at that point. The directors, therefore, 
decided that the time had arrived for insuring a permanent and reliable 
supply of coke, thus safeguarding our smelting operations for many years 
to come. We have acquired large coal measures on Vancouver Island, 
and are constructing up-to-date by-products coke ovens at Anyox, which 
it is hoped, will be in operation before Jan. 1. is entire enterprise 
involves an expenditure of about $3,000,000, of which $1,600,000 has 
already been paid. It was not deemed necessary to undertake any special 
financing for this purpose. 

The condition of our properties is highly satisfactory. The old Phoenix 
mine has been run more from patriotism than hope of profits. As you 
know this mine is approaching exhaustion, but this will have slight effect 
upon the future success of the company. 


Amts. Chgd. to Surp. Acct. '01to’15. Yr. ’°15-’16. 
Depletion of ores, Phoenix 


continues excellent, and the 


1916-17. Total. 


and Hidden Crk. mines $3,668,087 $901,364 $782,570 x$5,797,697 
Deprec. of plant and 

equipment at Phoenix, 

Grand Fks. & Anyox, —_ __---- 674,954 Cee © ae 
GENT Te ccncckwees  “eeeene 3,609 230,405 234,014 





Tot. now chgd. to surp. $3,668,087 $1,579,926 x$783,699 x$6,031,711 
x After deducting $1,000,000 previously charged off Mar. 21 1917. 


During the year tne bonded debt was reduced from $2,514,400 to $2,- 
039,800 by the retirement of $474,600 bonds. 


Data from Man. Dir. F. M. Sylvester, Vancouver, B.C., Sept. 7 1918. 


Output.—During the fiscal year there was mined and treated at your 
different plants 1,501,359 tons of ore, inclusive of 25,722 tons of purchased 
ore: producing 44,685,001 Ibs. cu., 550,163 ozs. ag., and 30,730 ozs. au. 

Reserves.—The ore reserves of your various mines comprise the following: 
of a grade 3 to 5%, 64,740 tons; of a grade 2 to 3%, 10,480,150 tons; 
of a grade 1 to 2%, 3,017,713 tons; less than 1%, 9,968,605 tons; total, 
23,531,208 tons. ; : 

Development work at all of the mines has been curtailed considerabl 
because of lack of labor, though enough diamond drilling and other wor 
has been carried on to develop ore for immediate requirements of shipments. 

At Anyox the general operations, both of the mine and the smelter 
departments, are much improved over any previous years. 

Coal and Coke.—The necessity of providing a dependable supply of coal 
and coke for the operation at Anyox was recognized more than a year ago, 
and during the past year a coal area of over 800 acres has been secured 
on Vancouver Island, 70 miles of Victoria on the E. & N. RR., at about 
7 miles from a good ‘tide water harbor at Ladysmith. The plant will be 
ready to produce 300 to 500 tons of coal by Jan. 1 next. At Anyox a 
modern by-product coking plant is being erected, which will have a capacity 
of 250 to 300 tons of coke for 24 hours. 


Data from O. B. Smith, Supt. of Mines, Vancouver, B. C., July 11918. 


Pragduction.—The output of our operating mines for 1917-18 amounted 
to 1,472,368 dry tons of ore at a cost on board cars or barges (including 
development, diamond drilling, and waste handled) of $1 46 per ton. The 
ore carried approximately 51,238,406 pounds of copper, or 34.8 pounds 
per ton. Also a gold value of 30,036 ounces, or 0.02 ounces per ton, 
silver value of 223,800 ounces, or .152 ounce per ton. [The Hidden Creek 
Mine afforded 31,813,521 pounds of copper, or 36.10% per ton of ore; 
Phoenix, 8,582,695 pounds, or 15.62%; Mamie, 87,015 pounds, or 28.05%; 
Midas, 1,234,222 lbs., or 56.58%; It, 1,092,316 lbs., or 86.42% .—Ed.] 

Reserves.—On July 1 1918 the company has an ore reserve amounting to 
23,531,208 tons, containing apetonmmasely 688,064,015 Ibs. of copper, 
265,157 ounces of gold, and 2,238,193 ounces of silver. Of this ore reserve 
10,161,729 tons is low-grade ore, containing approximately 149,944,455 Ibs. 
of copper, 57,901 ounces of gold, and 532,087 ounces of silver, which can 
hardly be considered an asset at the present time. ‘The ore reserve for 
smelting operation is, therefore, 13,369,479 tons, containing approximately 
538,119,560 Ibs. of copper, 207,256 ounces of gold, and 1,70f,106 ounces of 
silver. We hope to be able to handle a great deal of the low-grade material 
later on by flotation. The high-grade reserve is partially developed by 
drifts, crosscuts and raises, but a large part of it is actually developed onl 
by diamond drilling, although the reserve will be handled entirely throug: 
adits which are already constructed. 


Ore Reserves Phoenix Mine Hidden Creek Mine Bonanza Mine 
July1'18— Pho niz,B.C, Anyor, B.C. Anyos, B.C. 
High grade, tons_2,824,579 10,480,150—2.29% cu. 414,775—2.66% cu. 
Low grade, tons. 207,885 9,759,620—0.73% cu. j= 9 -9-------- 

Midas Mine Mamie Mine It Mine 
Valdez, Alaska, | Hadley, Alaska; Karsan Bay, Alaska. 
115,226—1% cu. 2, 5% cu. 


High grade, tons. 62,240 
Low 77, 


grade, tons_ _ 7,898 
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RESULTS FOR YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 
Sales— 











% 1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. 
Capper. fine (Ibs.)_____ 44,685,001 41,878,568 42,198,083 25,746,059 
verage price received $0.237 $0.2740 $0.2204 $0.1587 
Silver, fine (oz.)_______ 550,163 599.349 487 ,845 259,477 
Averaze price received $0.922 > Jiro 2g ernts 
Gold, fine (0z.)_.---_-. 30,730 29,821 44, 26,936 
Gross inc. from sales__.$11,644,311 $12,686,733 $11,370,500 $5,053,887 
Operating expenses____ x7,519,492 6,909 .854 262 3.713,329 
|} aren $4,124,819 $5,776,879 $4,107.620 $1,340,558 
Deduci— 
Dividends paid_--_(10%)$1,500,042 (9)$1349,962 (6)$899,911  _----- 
Bond interest__._____- 131,325 211,532 213,821 270,420 
Miscellaneous ________-_ 450.870 112,551 74.505 140,973 
Reserve for ore depletion 
and plant depre 'n___ 2,015,491 OS ie ee a 
Total deductions____ $4,097,728 $2,930,312 $1,188,237 $411,393 
Balance, surplus_-_____- 27,091 $2,846,567 $2,919,383 $929,165 
Surplus from prev. year_ 23,402,327 6,587,471 3,668,087 2,738,922 
Total surplus June 30_ $3,429,418 $9,434,038 $6,587,471 $3,668,087 





x Includes in 1917-18 net returns for metals produced and estimating 
copper in transit and on hand at an inventory price of 20.9 cts. per Ib., 
$11,404,136; metal inventory of June 30 1917 sold at an advance of 1.4 cts. 
per pound over inventory prices of $118,334; dividends received, $8.574, 
and net returns from rents and commercial enterprises, $113,266. 

y Includes in 1914-15 foreign ores purchased, $300,959. 

z As adjusted; see foot-note “‘b’’ following balance sheet. 


Note.—Action is being taken by the company to determine its liability 
inJrespect of the Canadian business profits war tax and income tax on 
profits earned since Dec. 31 1914, and for surtax payable under the require- 
ments of Chapter 66 of the Statutes of the Province of British Columbia. 
Pending the result of this, no provision has been made for such liability. 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 








1918. w17. | 1918. 1917. 
Assets— 3 $ | Liabtlities— $ 3 
Mines and mineral | Capital stk. issued 15,000,420 15,000,420 
DEF ncacwinnt b9,100,859 15,038,290 | Funded debt_-_-_- 2,039,800 ,514,400 
Realest.,bldgs.,&ec6,119,485 7,277,347 | Loans payable... 2,173,207 720,649 
Stocks and bonds. 579,627 610,481 | Accounts payable. 846,763 344,823 
Sink. fund invest’t 8,000 60,000 Accrued charges_._ 348,235 177,334 
aS CO A eee | Res. for depletion 
Inventories ___--_- 2,670,533 1,897,972, ore lands and de- 
Accts. receivable. 5,249,657 a4,550,092 prec’n plants... -_.---- 1,256,267 
Prepaid charges__ 42,785 13,749 | Surplus _.......- b3,429,418 b9,434,038 
TUR 25. ies 23,837,843 29,447,931; Total _...... - 23,837,843 29,447,931 


a In part assigned in security of loans and accounts payable, $2,597,132. 


b The book value of mines and mineral lands was written down by 
$6,031,711 as an allowance for exhaustion. See text above. 


c After deducting reserve for depr’n, $2,776,176.—V. 107, p. 1388. 


Kentucky Securities Corporation and Its Subsidiaries 


Kentucky Traction & Terminal Co., Lexington Ice Co,. Inc., 
Lexington Utilities Co., Inc. 


(Sith Annual Report—Year ended June 30 1918.) 


Pres. P. M. Chandler, Phila., Sept. 30, wrote in substance: 


Operations.—Operating costs advanced materially and notwithstanding 
the increase of 4.1% ($22,236) in the gross receipts, the net earnings of the 
railway department showed a decrease of $15,789. Every reasonable 
economy is in effect and present conditions indicate that the increased 
fares now being collected will be sufficient to absorb a substantial proportion 
of the increased expenses. 

In the city of Lexington, where the company supplies all retail electric 
service, there was an increase of 12.5% in the number of customers, 5.2% 
in the connected lighting load and 31.5% in the connected power load. 
Receipts from sales of electricity under the wholesale contracts to outlying 
towns showed an increase of 13.6%. 

enerated 20,605,995 k. w. of elec- 


During the year the power plant 
i 36,959 tons of coal, an increase of 


tricity, an increase of 7.9%, and us 

34.6%. The larger proportionate use of coal was principally due to the 
inferior quality of coal received for a time under the rulings of the Fuel 
Administration. Some readjustments in light and power rates have been 
made, which should in part compensate for the increased costs, and there is 
a reasonable assurance of a steady supply of good coal at a uniform price. 

Ice sales amounted to 29,806 tons, an increase of 33%, which reflects in 
part the increased business resulting from the lease of the Consumers Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. in May 1917. 

Your gas mains in the city of Lexington are leased to the Central Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Co., for a proportion of the gross receipts from gas sales. 
During the year 1917-18, these receipts were $36,533, which, however, is a 
very moderate return on the investment. 

inancial.—The fixed charges of the system companies increased $43 ,546, 
which is accounted for by a 30% increase in taxes, a 5% increase in interest 
and twelve months’ rental of leased property in comparison with only two 
months in the preceding year. 

During the year there were sold by the system companies $70,000, 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal Co. First & Ref. Mtge. 5% bonds ($52,000 
issued in exchange for underlying bonds), and $24,600 Kentucky Securities 
Corporation pref. stock. The Kentucky Securities Corporation has on 
hand available for sale $138,000 Kentucky Traction & Terminal Co. First & 
Ref. Mtge. 5% bonds, issued against part of the construction expenditures 
of the year. 

There are now $191,000 bonds of the Lexington Ry. Co., held alive in 
their sinking fund, $25,000 having been purchased during the past year. 

Regular dividends in cash at the rate of 6% per annum have been paid 
quarterly on the pref. stock of the Kentucky Securities Corporation. 

General.—The gross receipts of the company for the first time exceeded 
$1,000,000. The territory directly served is largely agricultural and the 
present world-wide conditions have meant record-breaking prices for the 
standard and staple crops of the Blue Grass region. The burley, tobacco, 
wheat and hemp crops were exceedingly bountiful in quantity and good in 
quality. The outlook and condition of the new crops are excellent at the 
present time. The operation of the coal fields in Southeastern Kentucky 
and the development in the same locality of important oil fields have been 
aggressively continued. : 

Addisions.—“During the year the operating companies spent $240,270 on 
new construction, additions and betterments, but oaly 3% of this sum 
was expended after Jan. 1 1918. The largest item was the installation of a 
4,000 k. w. turbo-generator, giving an 80% increase in the generating 
equipment of the power station. 


COMBINED EARNINGS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 
[Kentucky Tr. & Ter., Lex. Util. and Lex. Ice, excl. of inter-co. charges.]} 














Passengers carried*— 1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16 1914-15. 
Lexington City lines.. 3,959,734 4,507,286 ,389,905 4,277,241 
Interurban lines 1,660,133 1,599,197 1,482,881 1,341,452 
Other cities_--- 426 ,624 38,324 497 ,054 466,017 

Operating revenue $1,021,448 $912,540 $850,685 $811,629 

Operating expenses----- 605,275 480,265 438,163 432,403 
Net rating revenue. $416,173 $432,275 $412,522 79,226 

Miscellaneous come --- 45,180 39,2 29,206 ba 289 
Gross income-------- $461 ,353 $471,564 $441,728 $407,515 

charges, &c_----- 302,454 264,496 245,576 237 ,230 
Gurnins ..<<cccccecace $158,899 $207 ,068 $196,152 $170,285 


* Includes transfers§ &c. 


Dividends.—Initial div. on pref., 14% 
quar. to and incl. July 1916; in Oct. (378 
account of accumulations. In Jan. 1917, 
all accumulations; since, 144% quarterly. 


, paid July 15 1913; same rate 
a 1% % and % of 1% extra 
% and 1 ery paying up 


Tage and b 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30. 
{Including companies, see above.) 











1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
Assets— $ $ Liabilities— $ $ 
Property & invest’t, Com. stk.(K.S.Co.) _2,052,288 2,052,288 
less depreciation__8,986,739 8,778,317 | Pref. stock (do) 2,179,620 2,154,920 
Sink. fd. (Lex’n Ry.) 694 2,956 | K. T. & T. Co. stock 
Treasury bonds_._.. 110,670 36,000 not owned -____-_- 75 
Cash on hand___--_- 60,234 13,783 | K.T.&T.1st Ref. 5s.2,772,000 2,557,000 
Accounts receivable. 46,470 37,216) Lex. Ry. lst M. 5s__1,254,000 1,286,000 
Materials & supplies. 78,448 51,807|G. & L. Ry. Ist 5s__ 198,000 200,000 
Prepaid operating ex- B.G. T. 1st 5s____. 237,000 255,000 
a 20,994 33,099 | Bills & accts. pay’le. 46,547 110,794 
Discount on bonds & Notes&sec.loans pay. 261,669 —- ...- 
a ee 121,694 82,830; Accrued int., &c_-__- 92,218 82,889 
Deferred items____- 416 33.753 | Accrued div. July 15 32,693 32,324 
Accident, &c., res’ve 22,086 19,333 
Miscellaneous - - ---- 40,297 43,369 
Prof. & loss (all cos.) 237,867 275,770 
TO ss on cis actin 9,426,359 9,069,762 | ee 9,426,359 9,069,762 
—V. 106, p. 924. 


Utah Securities Corporation. 
Utah Power & Light Co.—Utah Light & Traction Co. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending Dec. 31 1917.) 
The Electric Bond & Share Co. has favored its friends 


with copies of the annual report for 1917 in which Pres. 8. Z. 
Mitchell, N. Y., July 17 says in substance: 


Results.—The gross earnings of the operating subsidiaries of your Com- 
pany for the year 1917, aggregated $6,586,592, an increase of 18% over 
1916 and the net earnings (including $82,707 non-operating income) aggre- 
gated $3,581,073, an increase of 15%. The substantial increase in gross 
earnings reflects the general prosperity of the territory served, and the 
smaller percentage of increase in the net earnings was due principally to 
the higher costs of labor, material and taxes incident to the war. 

The electric generating plants now operated by our subsidiaries have 
an aggregate capacity of 150,472 k.w., all of which, except 25,565 k.w., 
is hydro-electric. The use of fuel has been confined principally to such 
minor operations as steam heating in Salt Lake, gas generation in Ogden 
and the steam supply of certain small districts not connected with the main 
hydro-electric systems, and therefore the operating costs of the properties 
as a whole have not been very seriously affected by the higher fuel costs 
generally pe yen” 

New Plant, &c.—During the latter part of the year the Utah Power & 
Light Co. placed in operation the new 7,500 k.w. hydro-electric station 
at Cove, Idaho (V. 104, p. 2554). There has also been completed the 
additional 130,000-Volt transmission line, 133 miles in length, from Grace 
station to the company’s terminal near Salt Lake City. The construction 
of the Cove station and the building of this additional 130,000-volt trans- 
mission line were made necessary by the steadily increasing demand for 
electric power. 

The Cove station is located on the Bear River, approximately one mile 
below the Grace station, and is the fourth generating plant of the Com- 
pany to use the flow of the Bear River—equalized by the stored waters of 
the Bear Lake reservoir—the three other stations being Grace, Oneida 
and Wheelon. 

Prior to America’s entry into the war construction was begun on a 5,500 
k.w. unit at the Olmsted, Utah, plant, a 10,000 k.w. unit at the Oneida 
station and an 11,000 k.w. unit at the Grace station (both the latter in 
Idaho) and while considerable progress had been made on this work it has 
been thought best to defer the completion of these three additional hydro- 
electric units until labor and material costs become more nearly normal 
and financial conditions are more favorable. 

Contracts.—During the year the subsidiary companies closed additional 
contracts for the supply of substantial amounts of power, thereby increas- 
ing their connected load from 160,632 k.w. to 187,057 k.w. Electric cus- 
tomers during the year were increased from 57,245 to 61,188 and gas cus- 
tomers from 2,104 to 2,639. 

Gold Notes.—Your company made the final calls for payment on its 
Ten-Year 6% Gold Notes during 1917. All payments were made and 
notes therefor in principal amount of $805,500 were delivered to subscrib- 
ers. No notes were retired in 1917. The total of the Ten-Year Notes 
issued is $27,790.000 and the total retired is $19,518,000, leaving out- 
standing $8,272.000. : : 

Financing by Utah Power & Light Co.—The Utah Power & Light Co. has 
issued to the public during the year $1,261,000 Ist Mtge. Bonds and 
$1,500,000 Two-Year 6% Secur Gold Notes; also since Jan. 1 1918 
$200,000 bonds (making the total bonds now held by the public $20,466,- 
000), and an additional amount of Two-Year 6% Secured Gold Notes in- 
creased the same to $2,050,000 (now secured by deposit of $2,847,000 Utah 
Power & Light Co. Ist Mtge. bonds. (V. 104, p. 1168, 2012; V. 105, p. 
608, 1210; V. 106, p. 819, 2764). 


UTAH SEC. CORP.—PROFIT & LOSS AND INCOME STATEMENTS. 
(1) Profit & Loss Acct. Sept. 10 1912 to Dec. 31 1917 and Dec. 31 1916. 





To— Dec. 31°17 Dec. 31°16 
Int. & dividends_.$5,365,445 $4,542,548 
*Profit realized by 

redemption of 

$19,518,000Utah 


Sec.Corp.notes. 1,908,099 








Total___..----$7,273,544 $6,450,648 


(2) Earnings of All Properties Now 
Acquisition) for Years ending 





1,908,099 | 


To— Dec.31°17 Dec.31°16 
Expenses & taxes. $783,519 $620,910 
Interest on notes_- 4,365,676 3,894,009 
Commission paid 

on underwriting 

ND cat ceneienene: 


631,144 625,203 


| Balance, surplus__$1,493,205 $1,310,525 


| Contretiot (Irrespective of the Date of 
ec. 




















1917. 1916. 
Gross earns. all sources (inter-co. chgs. eliminated) _$6,586,592 $5,583,396 
ee en a aiuis ou naib oat w maa em 3,498,366 3,095,022 
Ce .  ccunndewacnedaaeeunvuecegnenae 82,707 29,724 
po Ee a eae $3,581,073 $3,124,746 
(3) Earnings of Utah Pow. & Lt. Co. and Utah Lt. & Trac. for Cal. Years— 
—Ultah Pow. & Lt. Co.— —Utah Lt. & Trac. Co.— 
1917. 1916. 1917. 1916. 

Gross earnings_....---- $5,182.517 $4,312,089 $1,597,315 $1,455,081 
Oper. expenses & taxes... 2,521,910 2,084,451 1,133,307 952,909 
Net earnings......-.-- $2,660.607 $2,227.638 $464,008 $502,172 
Other income........-. 84,: 63,017 376,258 371,977 
Gross income_____--- $2,744,925 $2,290,655 $840,266 $874,149 
Bond int. and discount_. 1,005,594 895,785 784,920 77 6,830 
Other interest (net)._--_- 533 433 318,633 + 23,924 39,675 
Balance, surplus--_-_-- $1,205,898 $1,076,237 $31,422 $57 ,644 
Dividends on pref. stock. 474,054 2? -csopesda . <<amaeen 
do on2dpref.stock_.. x518,385 ERS AE ares 8 ES 
Depreciation. ....--..-- ee 8 <cmcene 30,000 50,000 
Balance, after deprec’n $88,459 $78,999 $1,422 $7,644 





x Dividends on 2d pref. stock 
1915. Dividends paid in 1917 


aid in 1916 include $411,443 accrued in 
nclude $172,795 accrued | ae 


in 1916 a8 


dividends in arrears on the 2d pref. stock were paid in 1917. 
(4) Combined Net Income All Companies for Calendar Years— 


Calendar Years— 


1917. 1916. 


Gross earnings of Utah Securities Corp., including 


surplus of subsidiary companies serene ry. Ly 


Expenses, including taxes, o 


$912,726 $1,031,476 
162,608 146,028 





Net earnings of Utah Securities Corp., incl. sur- 








lus of subsidiary companies accruing to it... $750,118 $885,448 
Profit, redemption 16-year a oh einen deb.5,941 111,746 
Inc. from all sources accruing to Utah Sec. Corp. $744,176 $997,193 
Deduct—Int. charges on 10-year 6% gold notes..-- 471,666 543,070 
Combined net income..........-------------- $272,510 $454,123 
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BALANCE SHEETS DEC. 31, 1917 (Compare 1916, V. 104, p. 2550.) 
Utah Secur. Utah P. & UtahLight & Total, All 
Assets— Corporation. Light Co.a_ Traction Co. Companies.e 
Plants, investm'ts, xe-b61 ,615,180 $69,055,059 $20,871,985 $57,824,266 
yuar. Utah Lt. & Trac. 
bs A (contra) eaperesys 12,201,000 





Cc pinednube seem au 53,969 321,871 159,181 537,518 
Notes & accts. receiv’le_ 582,007 2,460,455 49,506 832,931 
Accrued interest... - 195,366 eB . 1 493 ‘iting aca - 210 
me ee 787 236 141,343 928,579 
a 2,352 1,336 3,687 
Bond discount & expense —_.------ S200 34) ssendbew 2,296,146 
Adv. for property con- 

struction under way... -------- ~+------ --s----- 1,840,047 
Trust funds & spec.dep. -------- 13,681 38,419 52,] 
pO eee ae ne ee eee S  Seneseee 502,302 
Other assets._........- 29,365 a eee 2,123 

Total___._..-------$11,475,887 $87,151,447 $21,261,770 $64,819,910 


Liabilities— 
First preferred L gene Sid 
Second preferred stock- ; 
Common stock- -----.-- $1,256,020 
Utah Pow. & Lt. Co.7% 


“4/937 .000 
30;000;000 





, SENG COUGR. «sstesccs .. wesmeee . wakkneae 400, 
Funded debt..........- 8,272,000 h21,766,000 15,919,000 45.957,000 
Notes payable___.----- 50,000 27,750,706 350,000 1,636,032 
Accounts payable_-__-_-- 41,623 577.792 174,465 686,509 
Guar. Utah Lt. & Trac. 

eS a Tne sibetes  »cldseen 
Accrued accounts_--..-- 149,967 918,575 261,359 1,106,403 
Dividends payable..... ---.----- TEE . <timadou ne 129,500 
i ic. sheen Sshhiens DaGesetan sAxacenoe 
ee, 213,071 983 ,289 1,567 ,351 2,763,711 
ae 1,493,206 401,188 1,989,594 3,884,735 

| eee $11,475,887 $87,151,447 $21,261,770 $64,819,910 


a Includes the Western Colorado Power Co. with inter-company accounts 
eliminated. b Includes stocks and notes of sub. cos., $10,613.759; cash on 
deposit with trustee, $1,421; total, $10,615,180, all deposited as collateral 
for 10-year gold notes. c Includes plants, leaseholds and securities of other 
companies. e Includes balance sheets of the Utah Securities Corp. and its 
subsidiary, the Utah Power & Light Co., and the sub. cos. of the latter 
company. f Stock, $30,775,100 par value outstanding, issued under laws 
of Vir nia for assets valued at $ .256,020. 2g Notes payable, $6,577,206, 
due Utah Securities Corp. h First mtge. 57 bonds, due Feb. 1 1944, 
$22,839,000; less in treasury, $490,000; less pledged or deposited, $2,083,- 
000, which leaves $20,266, outstanding; 2-year 6% secured gold notes, 
due Aug. 1, 1919, $1,500,000; making a total of $21,766,000.—V. 104, p. 
2550. 


Cumberland County (Me.) Power & Light Company. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending Dec. 31 1917.) 


President William M. Bradley, Portland, Me., July 25, 
wrote in substance: 


Results. —The comparative combined results of operations of the company 
and its subsidiaries, with inter-company items of earnings and expenses 
eliminated, for the years 1916 and 1917 show an increase in gross income 
of $214,930, or 7.5%, with an increase in operating expenses and taxes 
accrued of $278,559, or 15.7%, so that the net income decreased $63,629, 
or 5.8%, while deductions from income increased $11,058, or 1.4%. After 
meeting the usual pref. stock dividends ($138,000), the surplus for the year 
was $69,481, a decrease of $74,687, or 51.8%. For 1917 there was in- 
cluded in operating expenses for depreciation $218,741, compared with 
$207,909 for 1916. Dividends paid on outstanding pref. stocks of subsidi- 
ary companies are included under deductions from income. 

General business conditions have been good in the territory served, and 
have resulted in a considerable increase in the amount of power sold. 
Operating expenses increased, due chiefly to higher wages and to increased 
cost of materials of all kinds. : 

New Plant.—The Great Falls power plant near Hiram on the Saco River 
and the transmission line connecting this hydro-electric plant with the 
power-generating system of the company at Bonny Eagle were put into 
commercial operation on July 12 1917. _A new tie line in Portland, costing 
about $60,000,will be completed early in 1918; it will be largely underground. 

New Contracts.—On Mar. 7 1917 a contract was entered into with the 
Yarmouth Lighting Co. providing for the sale and delivery of electric power 
at Yarmouth. ‘The 10,000-volt distribution line from the North Gorham 
hydro-electric plant to Cumberland Center was authorized by the directors 
to be extended 5.35 miles to Yarmouth for an expenditure of $19,000. 

We have also contracted for the sale of electric power for the operations 
of the Cumberland Shipbuilding Co. in South Portland, which has con- 
tracts to construct wooden ships for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Portland RR.—The increase in the freight business necessitated the acqui- 
sition of one motor car and two box trail cars and other facilities. We have 
ordered 8 centre entrance passenger trail cars and the large motors and auto- 
matic brake equipment necessary for the motor cars which draw them. 
The trail cars will be placed in operation early in 1918. The prepayment 
system of fare collection has been extended in Portland. Track renewals 
and betterments were unusually heavy on account of municipal impt. work. 

Lewiston Augusta & Waterville Street Ry.—An oxpendivere of $99,000 
was authorized to purchase a wharf property in Bath, together with coal 
handling apparatus. The entire wharf plant is leased to coal operators, 
who pay the company 10% per annum on its investment and guarantee a 
minimum tonnage of coal to be shipped on our lines. The large amount of 
coal which can be hauled at profitable rates will considerably increase the 
net income. The hauling of coal should commence soon after Mar. 1 1918. 
The 9,000 feet of new track on Webber Ave., Lewiston, will be completed 
in 1918; the cost will be $36,000, of which $16,000 will be paid by owners 
of real estate served by the extension. The expenditure of $47,000 for 
six new centre entrance cars was authorized, but these cars will not be in 
service until 1918. Additional land for car storage cost $15,000, and the 
equipment of 18 cars with automatic air brakes cost $6,000, and additional 
power equipment is estimated at $9,500. : 

At June 30 1916 there was charged off to profit and loss $20,980 on ac- 
count of the discount on the 5% gold notes due June 1 1918. P 

On July 1 1917 the rate of fare between Lewiston and Bath over the line 
of the Lewiston Augusta & Waterville St. Ry. was increased from 35 to 50c. 

Wages.—A strike in July 1916 cost the company, including loss of reve- 
nue, about $50,000 and was ended by an agreement expiring Aprit 30 1917. 
On May 1 1917 new agreements were made to April 30 1918, with adjust- 
ments of working conditions and an increase in wages of 10% per annum. 

Dividends.—An initial dividend of 1% was paid on the common stock 

Dec. 1 1916, and similar dividends were paid March 1, June 1 and Sept. 1 
1917. Financial conditions existing throughout the country caused by the 
war made it necessary to conserve our cash and for this reason no dividend 
was paid on the common stock Dec. 1 1917. [The quarterly dividend on 
the pref. stock due May 1 1918 was paid in scrip; on Aug. 1 no distribu- 
tion was made. No dividends have been paid on the pref. stock of the 
Lewiston Augusta & Waterville Street Ry. since Feb. 1 1918.—Ed.] 

Railway Receipts.—The Portland RR. Co.'s earnings for the year 1917 
fell short $31,670 of the annual rental paid under the lease by the Cumber- 
Jand County Power & Light Co. In the case of the L. A. & W. Street Ry. 
the surplus earnings available for dividends amounted to $28,000, a Jess 
figure than any year except one since 1910. The cost of supplies has in- 
creased from 50 to 250% and the rates for labor have increased 19% over 
1916 and 35% over 1915. On the other hand, the light and power prop- 
erties have not suffered correspondingly, a much smaller percentage of the 
income being required for labor and materials. This condition which 
became acute during the latter part of 1917 may continue for some time, 
in which event it will be necessary to ask for higher rates for passengers and 
possibly for transportation of freight, light and power. (V. 107, p. 501.) 

Financial.—The companies have financed themselves during the period 
by the sale of the following securities: 


$370,000 Cumberland County Power & Light Co. First & Ref. M. 5% 
gold bonds (V. 104, p. 2235). 

100,000 Portland = Be irst Lien & Consol. M. 5% gold bonds 
V. 104, p. 2235). 

100,000 Vork County Power Co. First & Ref. M. 5% gold bonds. 


During 1918 the following bonds and notes of the Lewiston Augusta & 
Waterville Street Ry. will mature: 








$614,000 3-year Collateral Trust 5% notes, guaranteed by Cumberland 
County Power & Light Co., due June 1 1918. [Extended till 
June 1 1921 as 7%.—Ed. 

845,000 Lewiston Brunswick & Bath Street T: Ist M. 5% bonds, due 
March 1 1918. [Extended till March 1 1920 at 6%.—Ed.]} 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR FISCAL YEARS. 
Years ending— Dec. 31°17. Dec. 31°16 June 30°15. June 30°14. 





Gross income___------- $3,081,927 $2,866,997 $2,551.263 $2,447,406 
Operating expense.__--- 1,909,142 1,646,904 1,331,992 1,303,797 
yo, ae 144.904 128,583 112,750 106, 
Net,aft.op.exp.& taxes.$1,027,881 $1,091,510 $1,106,521 $1,037,451 
Deductions (see text) -- 820,400 809 .342 777.210 753,305 


Pref. stock div. (6%)---- 138,000 138,000 138.000 138,000 


Balance, surplus_-_-_--- $69,481 $144,168 $191,311 $146,146 
EARNINGS OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES FOR CALENDAR YEARS. 
Cumb. Co. P. & L. —~Portland RR. Co.— L. A. & W. St. Ry. 


1917. 1916. 1917. i916. 1917. "1916. 
Gross ine_.$776.642 $739.87 $1,185,598 $1,136.204 $898.373 














$803 ,660 
Oper. exp__. 288,913 258,185 825,101 709.076 665,080 538,546 
Taxes accr’d 60,000 52,500 57,900 54,900 18,604 14,750 
Net, aft. exp. 

& taxes___$427,729 $428,702 $302,597 $372,228 $214,689 $250,364 
Deductions _ 195,472 220,571 234,317 262.147 186,689 187,773 
PATE 0. cacti. ahouwd (5)99,950 99,950 (6)36,.000 J 

Bal., sur_$232,257 $208,131 def.$31,670 $10,131 def$8,000 $26,591 

-York Pow. Co.— Westbrook Elec. Co. 

1917. 1916. 1917. 1916. 
CI NE sine inh oa aed $287,011 $261,085 $36,877 $33,358 
Net, after expenses and taxes__-__- $116,032 $119,542 $5,539 $6,311 
SEES 58,696 PM —acebew  awaaue 
See (6%)22,980 SS eae ee 
Baleiee, 6° TUNE. occ oscccesen $34,356 $33,778 $5,539 $6,311 


CUMBERLAND CO. POWER & LIGHT CO. AND SUB. COS. COM- 
BINED BALANCE SHEET. 


Dec. 31'17 June 30°16) —— "17 June 30°16 
$ 








Assets— $ $ | Ltabtlittes (Con.) 
Plants, prop., &c.22,770,218 21,469,339 |Com. stock Cumb. 
Investments-_-..- 31,055 14,855| Co.P.&L.Co_. 2,696,800 2,696,800 
Supplies......... 383 ,468 227,436 Portland RR. Co. 1,999,000 1,999,000 
Bills & accts.rec_. 205,571 149,894, L.A.&W.St.Ry- 6,400 6,400 
2 270,247 667,985 Funded debt: ) 
Special funds---_- 11,184 625,055| C.Co.P.&L.Co. 5,707,000 5,339,000 
Suspense accounts 8,488 5,182; Portland RR. Co. 3,550,000 4,050,000 
Prepaid accounts- 14,468 9,278, L.A.&W.St.Ry-. 3,659,000 3,659,000 
Disc. on secs. sold 397,218 378,797| York Co. Pow.Co 69,000 18,000 
Accr.int.&taxes. 152,149 144,384 
ae 24,091,917 23,547,822 | Bills & accts. pay. 399,442 115,793 
Liabilittes— Oper. exp. res’ves_ 55,167 158,848 
Pref. stock: Deprec’nreserve.. 685,423 479,107 
Cum. Co. P. & L. 2,300,000 2,300,000 | Profit &loss,sur_. 929,536 798,490 
L.A.&W.8t.Ry-. 600,000 600,000 
York Co.Pow.Co. 383,000 383,000} Total -........ 24,'21,917 23,547,822 





—VvV. 107, p. 501. 


Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Ltd. 
(Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended June 30 1918.) 
President James Whalen reports as follows: 


The past year has been one of great activity in shipbuilding and the 
Port Arthur plant has been working without interruption on new con- 
struction, and to some extent, on repair work. 

During the year, four freight steamers for salt water service, aggregat- 
ing over 15,000 deadweight tons, were completed and delivered to owners 
in addition to six trawlers for the Department of Naval Service of Canada. 
There are under construction at the present time four freight steamers for 
salt water service aggregating approximately 13,500 deadweight tons, one 
sea-going tug and eight trawlers. 

Jontracts for two additional steamers of approximately 3,400 deadweight 
tons each, have been secured from the Department of Marine of Canada, 
keels for which will be laid in September. These two steamers are the 
beginning of an extensive program of the Department of Marine, who 
propose building 300,000 tons annually, which will keep all Canadian 
shipyards working to capacity for some years to come. 

Since tue formation of your company in Dec. 1916, $172,902 has been 
spent in new construction and betterments which has practically doubled 
the capacity of pe proas and enables you to increase your employees to 
about fiteen hundred. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30 1918. 


Gross profit, after deducting material and labor costs, &c______ $796,702 
General and administrative expense_._. ........-...-.-.---_-_- 
Net, after adding miscellaneous income $69,507 $735,553 
Bond interest and miscellaneous charges, including estimated 





Seen SEE OS oo eee wewes nue denwcdnmeneconanmman 286,711 
SO a $448,842 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET, AS OF JUNE 30 1918. 
Assets— | TAabiltites— 
Cash, accounts rec. & mdse... $888,379 7% preferred stock..__..____ $1,000,000 
NOS DRE goin nwucccun 27,480, Common stock._......... _- 1,500,000 
Work In PrOcem....---<cn--- 1,894,339 | Notes & accounts payable_._._. 368,803 
Real est., bldgs., mach., good- Advances on const. contracts. 1,862,530 
will, &c. (after depreciation) 3,066,436 Dividends payable 


Miscellaneous accts., notes & Dominion profit tax (est.)_._- 189/231 
570,000 


prepaid expenses_____-___- 137,155 | Bonded debt............... ¢ 
Miscellaneous reserves______- 111,020 
ne 377 ,206 
$6,013,790, $6,013,790 


California Wine Association. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ending Dec. 31 1917.) 
President M. J. Fontana says in substance: 


The recent adoption by Congress of a proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution looking to the total suppression of the manufacture and 
sale of all alcoholic liquors has brought us to a serious consideration as to 
the future course of the corporation. This amendment is apparently aimed 
at the extermination of the wine industry within the next seven years at 
most and not unlikely within a shorter period. 

The prohibition propaganda is still being pushed within this State with 
increasing vigor, California wines may not be taken into many counties 
and municipalities without the risk of criminal prosecution, and this in a 
State which has by its legislation in earlier years invited people to settle 
in it and build up this industry that now represents investments aggre- 
gating more than $100,000,000 and brings annually into the State more 
than $20,000,000. From the beginning the prohibition leaders would 
not tolerate any suggestion that compensation should be made for the 
destruction of this property. 

Under these circumstances the directors have reached the decision that 
it is to the interest of all stockholders that steps be taken for a liquidation 
of the affairs of the Association. Already a considerable progress has been 
made in this direction. Lands and buildings no longer needed in wine 
making have been sold whenever a price anywhere near satisfactory could 
obtained, but areas at a great sacrifice upon their original cost. y this 
policy of gradual liquidation, it is hoped that unnecessary loss may be 
avoided as far as possible, and enough saved to reimburse stockholders 
in whole or great part for their investment, upon which, unfortunately, 
they have had little or no return for the last ten years. 

Great sacrifices are, however, inevitable. Our expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000 in experimenting with the finest varieties of grapes in 
order to produce the best wines will go for nothing if prohibition prevails. 
The Association also owns more than 8,000 acres of vineyards planted to 
wine grapes, the vines of which will be made worthless by prohibition. 
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All the while taxes, Federal and State, are rapidly increasing. The total 
unt paid on this account for the year 1916 Was $1,791,556- For 1917 
cena, Federal and those arising in the State of California, are estimated 
4 reach the sum of $3,421,885. So, while the volume of sales as increased 

ey have not grown in Lhe go nga with taxation. The sales have been 
oer on account largely of the stoppage 4 4 the war of the importation 
o oreign wines. The annual expenses have been reduced about $400,000, 
although the cost of labor and materials has largely increased. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR CALENDAR YEARS. 














Calendar Net Preferred Common Sur- Total 
, Years— Profits. Dividends. Dividends. plus. Surplus. 
1918 nn $610,089 $85,576 eee wae te $524,513 $1,457,837 
3 ih kha oa ae oe 532,057 85,576 $178,283 268,198 1,726,0 
1 EOE 133,072 > ee 47,496 1,773,531 
tte 4 ook aig alas wie cndee 418,674 ae 333,098 2,106,62 
i IEE 854,504 ean 768,928 2,789,982 
BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31. 
1917. 1916. | 1917. 1916. 

Asseis— : $ $ | Ltabiltities— 3 
Inventor's of wines | Preferred stock... 1,426,260 1,426,260 

and supplies... 5,201,485 6,729,394 Common stock.__ 4,754,200 4,754,200 
Accts. & notesrec. 2,795,450 2,929,290 Surplus & undi- 

CO ec canionns 779,314 318,415| vided profits... 2,789,982 2,106,629 
Bonds on hand (not |Reserve for depr. 1,163,112 763,111 

in sinking fund) 197,822 —___._. | Bonded debt: 5s_- 1,137,000\ 3,835,000 
Sk. fd.— Cash and 6s_. 2,489, J 

bonds (oth. than | Total floating lia- 

SS at > Sen 238,182 132,005 | rrr 1,755,324 3,694,638 
Plant & prop. accts 1,988,754 1,768,022 | Preferred dividend 85,576 85,576 
Net inv. in oth.cos. 4,205,001 4,679,085 
Exp. paid in adv. 194,446 105,477 
Miscellaneous.... ______ 3,726 

WN sate eacs 15,600,453 16,605 414| TORE sacekunce 15,600,453 16,665,414 
BALANCE SHEETS DEC. 31 FOR THE ASSOCIATION AND SUB. COS. 

1917. 1916. | 

Assets— 3 $ } 1917. 1916. 
Plant&prop.accts. 7,523,462 7,729,805 Ltabdtlittes— $ 
Stocks of other cos. 52,275 28,145) Preferred stock... 1,426,260 1,426,260 
Liberty Loan bds- Pk | Common stock... 4,754,200 4,754,200 
Sinking fund secur- |C. W. A. surplus. 2,789,982 2,106,629 

ities and cash_. 286,004 132,005| Deprec’n reserve. 1,575,624 1,213,982 

ee 780,963 369,532 | Sub. cos. surplus 
Accts. & notesrec_ 2,811,681 3,023,020) reservefordepr. 982,717 1,011,405 
Wines and supplies 5,201,485 6,729,394) Bonds 5% (less in 
Expenses paid in sinking fund)-_. 1,137,000 1,137,000 

advance_______ 195,671 111,463! Bonds 6% (less in 
Items in transit treas. & sk. fd.) 2,489,000 2,698,000 
and suspense--_- 4,235 4,325, Notes payable... 106,211 2,545,215 
| Current accts. pay. 1,659,206 1,149,422 
Div., 1918-1917_. 85,576 85,576 
TE ene eae 17,005,776 18,127,690 eS 17,005,776 18,127,690 


A financial statement, dated July 1 1918, was submitted by the com- 
pany'’s officials in the recent litigation (see item on a following page). The 
statement as cited by a San Francisco paper shows the following items, 
which in the aggregate exceed the total shown by $450,000, owing pre- 
sumably to the including of one or m>re gross instead of net items: Cash, 
$618,861; notes and accounts receivable, $5,202,103; wine and supplies, 
$3,077,818; seasonal production expense, $298,357; plant and equipment, 
$2,934,012; stocks of other companies, $3,807,093; work orders, $93,229; 
advanced expenses, $183,709; bonds on hand purchased, $1,374,501; out- 
side bonds in cash and sinking fund, $238,918; total, $17,393,601. The 
liabilities are given thus: Current liabilities, $1,007,323: reserves, $1,- 
714,687; bonds outs anding, less converted into stock, $2,846,000. Total, 
$5,568,010. In a recapitulation the total assets are stated as $13,891,979, 
less liabilities of $5,568,010, which leaves a balance of $8,323,969. 

w The company’s assets are said to include $1,200,000 Liberty Loan bonds. 

(Certain pref. shareholders and holders of the debenture bonds as- 
serted that various deductions and allowances should be made in deter- 
mining from the foregoing the actual amounts that would be available 
in case of liquidation, notably the amount to be paid as war taxes for the 
current year.J—V. 105, p. 1587, 179. 


First National Copper Co., Balaklala Consolidated 
Copper Co., N. Y. 


(Report for Year ending June 30 1918.) 


Vice-Pres. Wm. A. Kerr, N. Y., Aug. 31, wrote in subst. 

The production of ore amounted to 82,876 tons, from which the net 
recovered values were 2.29% copper and $1 57 gold and silver, showing 
. net operating profit of $199,125. Income from other sources amounted 
0 332,69. 

Ore shipments were 25,589 tons under last year due to the fact that the 
mines were shut down at various times owing to labor strikes and shortage 
of y =e We now have a full crew and production is averaging 300 tons 
per day. 

The decreasein net profits is largely accounted for by the decreased ton- 
nage produced, the increased cost of mining, and the reduced price for 
copper, an average of 24.01 cents having been received as against 28.79 
cents during the previous year. 

An extensive development campaign was carried on with gratifying 
results, the sum of $61,996 having peen expended for that purpose, or 
approximately 75 cents per ton, as against 40 cents per ton the previous 
—- Forty-two diamond drill holes were put down aggregating 12,273 

eet. 


BALAKLALA CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT, JUNE 30. 








1917-18. 1916-17.| 1917-18. 1916-17. 

Net ore sales__...._- $547,495 $837,910 | Profit for year__._.-- $207,393 $453,311 
Cost of operations__.. 348,371 393,601! Bal. of previous year. 212,693 79,265 
et PION... << newex $199,124 $444,309; Total _----....-_- $420,086 $532,576 
Interest received____- 8,269 9,003 | Other deductions....  -_.__- 169,884 
| Divs. paid during year 330,000 150,000 








Profit for year._._- $207,393 $453,311 | 
| Total bal., surplus. $90,086 $212,693 


COMBINED BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30. 








—First Nat. Copper Co.— ——Balaklala Con. Co.— 

Assels— 1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
Property account_---_--a$1,500,000 $1,500,000 $1,287,929 $1,218,504 
Stockholders’ liability 

($1 25 per share)_--- 750,000 ee ee 
Unpaid assessments - - -- 1,617 a 8 8=3>—©s See «= s * ‘ge 
Balaklala Consolidated 

Donne Co... --<.cne 515,227 fe See 
BN Se a ee 12,000 15,000 
Bills receivable_____--- 20,037 20,036 29,989 28,548 
Liberty Loan bonds- --- aoe 8 = -senaan . et eee 
TE Ca a a ee 150,000 
Cash and accounts rec__ 170,849 126,192 250,413 393,855 
Supplies on hand—hard- 

rr 0 eee im bew 14,982 10,000 

ES eee $3,002,730 $3,001,150 $1,605,313 $1,815,907 

Liabilities— 
Capital stock (600,000 

shares, par $5)___--- $3,000,000 $3,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,009 
First Nat. Copper Co-_- eee 515,227 603,215 
Unclaimed dividends- -- 2,730 L008... times soeecs 
ee | ees 90,086 212,692 

ES Spas arene $3,002,730 $3,001,150 $1,605,313 $1,815,907 





a Entire issue of the Balaklala Consolidated Copper Co. (400,000 shares, 
par $2 50).—V. 106, p. 820. 





GENERAL INVESTMENT NEWS 


RAILROADS, INCLUDING ELECTRIC ROADS. 


Alaska Government Roads.—Construction Progress.— 

The ‘Railway Review” in its issue for Oct. 5 1918 published an illus- 
trated article describing the construction progress in Alaska of the Govern- 
ment’'s railroad line between Seward rod Anchorage, which is now com- 
pleted.—V. 107, p. 1383, 1098. 


Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Ry.—/mpt. in Earns.— 
See e Superior Corp. on page 1388 in last week’s issue.—V. 107, p. 904 


Atlantic Coast Line Co.—Earnings.— 
Results for Fiscal Years ended June 30. 
1917-18. 1916-17. | 1917-18. 1916-17. 
Total credits_$1,833,724 $1,824,281|Divs. (12%)-$1,058,400 $1,058,400 
Totaldeduc’s. 424,767 419,176|Bal., surplus_13,836,192 13,484,027 
Net income _-$1,408,957 $1,405,105|—V. 107,-p. 1002. 


Bay State Street Ry.—More Revenue Needed.—Re- 
eeiver Donham in a statement, dated Oct. 11, says in part: 


The company must have a large increase in revenue immediately and I 
am filing a new fare schedule to-day. It has been my intention not to 
file with the P. 8. Commission another tariff revising the fares but to leave 
this problem to the trustees who are appointed by the Governor to manage 
the property under the legislation passed last winter.—V. 107, p. 1384. 


Binghamton (N. Y.) Ry.—Receiver A ppointed.— 
Judge George W. Ray at a term of United States Court in Auburn 
on Oct. P|  heenee William G. Phelps as receiver for this company. V. 
,p.- : 


Boston Elevated Ry.—Wage Increase.— 

Announcement has been made of increases in wages for this company’s 
employees, providing that motormen and conductors in service three months 
or less shall receive 43 cents an hour; 46 cents an hour is the rate fixed for 
those in the company’s employ a year or less, except during the three-months 
period; the 48-cent rate is to be paid men who have been employed a year 
or more. An increase of 28% per hour has been granted miscellaneous 
employees, for whom the minimum has been fixed at 42% cents an hour. 

nder the old scale of wages, motormen and conductors were paid 30% 
cents to 35% cents an hour. Two cents an hour has been added to this 
scale by the company for the duration of the war. The 35%-cent rate was 
payable beginning the sixth year of service. The so-called miscellaneous 
aa ben. have been receiving a minimum of 32 cents an hour.—V. 107, p. 


Canadian Northern Ry.—Directors.—The directors of 
this company, now under control of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, are as follows: 


D. B. Hanna, President. 

A. J. Mitchell, Vice-Prest. in charge of finance and accounts. 

Robert Hobson, Prest. Steel Co.,Ltd. 

Frank P. Jones, Vice-Prest. and General Manager Canada Cement Co., 
Vice-Chairman of the War Trade Board. 

E. R. Wood, Prest. Dominion Securities Corp., Ltd.; President Central 
Canada Loan & Savs. Co.; Director Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 

R. T. Riley, Vice-Prest. and Chairman Executive Committee Great 
West Life Assurance Co.; Director Union Bank of Canada. 

C. M. Hamilton, grain grower, Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 

Major Graham Bell, Deputy Minister Department of Railways and 
Canals, Ottawa.—V. 107, p. 1286. 


Canadian Pacific Ry.—New President.— 

E. W. Beatty, formerly a Vice-President, has been elected President to 
succeed Lord Shaughnessy, who has retired to become Chairman of the 
Board.—V. 107, p. 905. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—Sale Postponed—Decree.— 

The sale of this property, which was to have taken place at Danville, 
Ill., has been postponed until Dec. 10. 

In the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago on Oct. 1, a decision 
was handed down written by Judge Alschuler, confirming the decree of 
Judge Carpenter in all material respects, modifying the decree, however, 
so that the bondholders of the Chicago & Indiana Coal RR., which had 
owned the line reaching south from La Crosse, Ind., might have a chance 
to bid on about 40 miles of the property known as the Momence State Line 
and further providing that there might be allocated to the Coal Railroa 
Co. a proportionate amount of equipment which the bondholders might 
purchase if they so desire.—V. 107, p. 1003, 180. 


Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer RR.—(Gen. Mgr.— 
The jurisdiction of F. C. Batchelder, General Manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal RR., has been extended over this co.— V .92, p. 394. 


Chicago & North Western Ry.— Dividend Paid.— 

Referring to the declarations of dividends of $2 on the pref. stock and of 
$1 75 on the common stock, payable Oct. 1 1918 to holders of record Sept. 5 
1918, conditional upon the release of funds by the Director-General of Rail- 
roads, the dividends in question are now paid.—V. 107, p. 1191, 1003. 


Chicago Railways Co.—Fare Situation.— 

Referring to the proposed fare increase for the Chicago surface lines, 
President Busby is quoted as saying: ‘The recent increases in wages to our 
employees made by the National War Labor Board, amounts to $4,200,000 
a year. That is one reason why the city’s $2,500,000 provided for in the 
new city ordinance to be voted on, will not make up the difference. Other 
operating expenses, due to the greater cost of materials, have increased 
half a million dollars a year. We formerly paid llc. a lb. for copper; now 
we pay 33c. a lb. Steel car wheels formerly cost $16 25; now they cost 
about $42.’’—V. 107, p. 1286. 


Chicago Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry.—Income 
Interest.— 
Interest amounting to 144 %, due Sept. 1 1914 on the $6,336,055 cumu® 


lative income mtge. 50-year gold bonds was paid at the First Nationa! 
Bank, N. Y., on Sept. 1 last. Compare V. 107, p. 951.—V. 107, p. 1003, 82 


Chicago & Western Indiana RR.—President.— 
Edward H. Lee, formerly Vice-President, has been elected President of 
this company.—V. 107, p. 1286, 1191. 


Cincinnati Findlay & Fort Wayne Ry.—Sale Order.— 
Judge Hollister in the United States District Court at_Cincinnati, O., 
has ordered the foreclosure of a mortgage beld by the New York Trust Co., 
against the company, and the sale of the property at Findlay, O., on or 
about Nov. 15.—V. 107, p. 695, 180. 


Connecting Terminal RR. (Buffalo).—/Federal Manager. 
The jurisdiction of Federal Manager Elisha Lee has been extended over 
this company.—V. 70, p. 429. 


Cuba Railroad.—Refunding—New Securities.— 

We learn officially that the $3,000,000 5% notes due Nov. 15 1918 will 
be paid off at maturity on or after Noy. 15 1918 at office of F idelity Trust 
Co., Phila. In connection with this payment the company will issue 
$2,000,000 6% notes dated Nov. 15 1913 and due Nov. lL 1920. , 

The new securities have been underwritten by Drexel & Co., Phila.— 
V. 107, p. 1287, 1095. 


Denver & Rio Grande RR.—Removal.— < 
The office of this company will in future be at Room 915, 165 Broadway, 
. Y.—V. 107, p. 1192, 1099. 


Duluth South Shore & Atlantic Ry.— Officers.— 
Edward Pennington has been elected President and . H. Peck Sec., 


N 


to succeed the late A. B. Eldridge as Pres. and James Clarke as Secy.— 
V. 107, p. 1192. 
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Galveston-Houston El. Co.—VFare Increase Held Up.— 

The petitions calling for a referendum on the 6 cent fare in the city of 
Houston, Texas, have for the time being eenes the effectiveness of the 
proposed 6-cent fare. V. 107, p. 1195, 1100. 


Galveston Houston & Henderson RR.—Coupons Paid.— 

The “Chronicle” is informed that the Columbia Trust Co. now has 
funds to pay the coupons due Oct. 1 on this company’s first mortgage 5% 
bonds. . 102, p. 1987. 


Georgia Ry. & Power Co.—Appeal in Rate Case.— 

This company has filed a bill of exceptions to the recent decision of Judge 
George L. Bell of the Fulton Superior Court, contending that the court 
erred in handing down a decision refusing to grant the mandamus absolute 
to force the Commission to assume jurisdiction in the company’s petition 
to increase the street car fare in Atlanta. The company asks that the case 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court. Compare V. 107, p. 1384, 1003. 


Indian Creek & Northern RR.—New Line.— 

Construction has been started on this company’s new fine for the devel- 
opment of coal properties in Monongalia {County. The road will extend 
from the mouth of Indian Creek for a distance of 30 miles. Connection 
will be made with the Monongahela Ry. at Lowesville. It is planned to 
build the road as far as Blacksville, Pa. By Dec. 1 it is planned to have 
the first mile of new road ready for operation. Extension that far will enable 
the New England Fuel & Transportation Co. to ship fuel from their first 
opening in the Empire tract, since at this point a plant is being built esti- 
mated to have a capacity of 40 cars of coal a day. Officers are: J. W. 
Devison, Pres.; S. D. Brady, V.-Pres.;M. M. R. Close, Sec. & Treas. 


International Traction Co., Buffalo.—Sirike.— 

Justice Marcus in the Supreme Court of Buffalo on Oct. 9 granted a 
writ of mandamus returnable in two days, compelling the company to give 
a street car service in Buffalo and vicinity. In case the cars were not 
running in two days, it was stated, the Court would put somebody in 
charge who would run them.—V. 107, p. 1384, 803. 


Keokuk Union Depot Co.—Federal Manager.— 

©. G. Burnham, Federal Manager of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, 
the Quincy Omaha & Kansas City, the Toledo Peoria & Western (west of 
Peoria including the Peoria terminals), the Rockport Langdon & Northern, 
the Rapid City Black Hills & Western and the Davenport Rock Island & 
Northwestern, has had his jurisdiction extended to include the Keokuk 
Union Depot.—V. 105, p. 2277. 


New Orleans Ry., Light & Power Co.—Hivgher Rates.— 
An ordinance is now pending before the Commission Council of the City 
of New Orleans providing for 6-cent car fares, and a 30% increase in gas 
and electric rates, proceeds of which advances will apply to the repayment 
of the recent Government loan of $1,000,000 to the co.—V. 107, p. 1101. 


New York New Haven & Hartford RR.—Litigation.— 

Judge Julius M. Mayer in the United States District Court at N. Y. 
on Oct. 11 issued an order granting a further extension of time for the sale 
of the stock that was ordered sold in the dissolution suit of the Government 
against the company from Feb. 1 1919 to Oct. 1 1919. 

This action was taken on an application from James L. Doherty of 
Springfield, Mass., and three other surviving trustees who were appointed 
under the decree of Oct. 17 1914 to hold the stock which comprises 219,189 
common and 6.543 preferred shares of the Boston & Maine, 31,065 com- 
mon and 244,939 preferred shares of the Boston Railroad Holding Co. 
and a long list of minor holdings of other companies.—V. 107, p. 1385, 906. 


N. Y. & North Shore Traction Co.—Possible Sale.— 


Negotiations are said to be pending for the acquisition by the city of 
New York of that part of this company’s property which lies within the 
boundaries of the Greater City. The company was recently refused the 
permission to increase fares from 5 to 7 cents.—V. 107, p. 1193. 


7 
New York Philadelphia & Norfolk RR.—/nierest Pay’t. 
This company will pay the semi-annual interest of 4% on the income 
bonds due Nov. 1, as registered Oct. 28.—V. 107, p. 507. 


New York Railways.—Transfer Petition.— 

This company has filed with the New York P. 8. Commission a supple- 
mentary petition asking for the abrogation of the order requiring the giving 
of free transfers and for permission to charge three cents for each transfer 
issued, on account of the increase in expenses due to war conditions.— 
V. 107, p. 1193, 1101. 


Norfolk & Western Ry.—Treasurer.— 
J. 8S. Clarke has been appointed Treasurer, succeeding J. B. Lacy, who 
is now local Treasurer under Federa! control.—V. 107, p. 1385. 


Northern Massachusetts Street Ry.—Rate Increase.— 

This company has filed with the Mass. P. 8. Commission a local and joint 
class freight rate and minimum tariff in connection with Fitchburg & Leo- 
minster Street Ry., the Connecticut Valley St. Ry., Baldwin’s Express and 
Martin’s Express, which increases rates approximately 25°, bringing them 
to a parity with rates of the steam roads.—V. 106, p. 2011 


Northern New Brunswick & Seaboard Ry.—/nterest— 
No Operations .— 

We are informed that the interest on the ($297,000 Ist Mtge. 4°%) bonds 
has been paid to July 1918. 
_ In accordance with agreement entered into between Quebec & St. John 
Ry., Province of New Brunswick and the Northern New Brunswick & 
Seaboard Ry., the rails and fastenings owned by this company have been 
loaned to the Quebec & St. John Ry. for the duration of the war, so that 
no operations of this line will be carried on until the rails are returned.— 
V. 90, p. 1491. 


Northern Pacific Railway.—Government Contract.— 

The shareholders wil! vote Oct. 25 on authorizing the directors of the 
company on its own behali separately, or jointly with any one or more, or 
all of its affiliated companies, to wit: Minnesota & International Ry., Big 
Fork & International Falls Ry., Duluth Union Depot & Transfer Co., 
and Gilmore & Pittsburgh RR. Co., Ltd., to execute with the Government 
such contract as the boad shall deem expedient.—V. 107, p. 1004, 697. 

Pennsylvania RR.—Federal Contract Status.—Pres. Sam- 
uel Rea in a letter to the shareholders notifying them of the 
special meeting Oct. 30 to consider the Federal railroad con- 
tract, says in part: 

The precise compensation to be paid your company for the possession 
and use of its property has not yet been agreed upon, but your board has 
no reason to anticinate that a serious disagreement will develop as to this, 
and believes that before the meeting of the stockholders is held an agree- 
ment will have been reached with the Director-General, and that conse- 
quently there can be submitted to the meeting the final form of agreement: 

Referring to the three years test period and compensation to be paid, 
President Rea says: 

“In the three years in question and in six months, intervening between 
the 30th of June 1917 and the date on which the railroads were taken under 
Federal control, large expenditures were made on the Pennsylvania RR. 
and the lines leased to and directly operated by it, for additions, improve- 
ments and equipment, the results of which were reflected in the operating 
railway income either not at all or for only a portion of the three-year 
period, and your board believes that the consideration warranted by the 
Act will be given to these expenditures, and that the compenSation will be 
more commensurate, therefore, with the value of what was taken over by 
the President than it would be if these expenditures were ignored. 

“It is not possible to forecast the net income of the company, but the 
estimated compensation to be paid by the Government in addition to the 
estimated income the company will derive from its investment in the 
securities of other companies will, in the opinion of the directors, enable the 
company to continue the 6° dividend upon the capital stock, and have a 
moderate annual surplus during Federal control.’’—V. 107, p. 1385, 1004. 





Rhode Island Co.—State Tar Not Paid.—Fares.— 

The directors have voted ‘That the treasurer be instructed not to pay the 
State of Rhode Island the tax due Oct. 1 1918, but only to file the required 
Compare V. 107, p. 1385, 1193,. 


statement of earnings.”’ 


The company has filed with the Rhode Island P. U. Commission sup- 
et petitions asking permission to cha one cent for ev trans- 
er issued throughout the system, in order to offset the War Labor Board’s 
grant of increased wages to the company’s employees.—V. 107, p. 1385. 


St. Louis & Belleville Electric Ry.—No Govt. Control.— 
This company has been relinquished from Federal control.—V.83, p.1690. 


St. Louis-San Francisco RR.—President.— 
Henry Ruhlender, Chairman of the Board, has been also elected President 
of the corporation, with headquarters at New York.—V. 107, p. 1385, 1288. 


Salina Northern RR.—WNot to Be Junked.— 

This company, it is stated, will not be junked as advertised, in view of 
the fact that Government control is understood to be imminent.—V. 105 
p. 499. 


San Antonio Public Service Co.—Fare Increase Denied— 

The San Antonio City Commissioners on Oct. 3 denied the company’s 
petition for permission to charge 6 cent fares or eliminate transfers. V.107 
p. 1102. 


Shelburne Falls & Colvain St. Ry.—Fare Increase.— 
This company has increased its fares from 5 to 6 cents, effective Noy. 1. 
—V. 92, p. 189. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Corporate Officers—Director.— 

The officers of this conrpany’s corporate organization are as follows: 
Julius Kruttschnitt, President and Chairman of the Board, New York; 
Paul Shoup, V.-Pres. and Asst. to the Pres., San Franciszo, Cal.; W. F. 
Herrin, V.-Pres. and Chief Counsel, New York; G. L. King, Asst. Sec., 
Sec. of leased lines and Asst. Treas., San Francisco. 

The executive committee has authorized the subscription of $5,000,000 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

It is announced that Samuel Rea has been elected a director to succeed 
W. B. Scott, who resigned about three months ago to become Federal Mgr. 
of the Louisiana & Texas Lines. Mr. Rea is President of the Penna. RR. 
—V. 107, p. 1386, 1194. 


Syracuse & Suburban RR.—Fare Increase.— 

The P. 8S. Commission has authorized this company to increase passenger 
rates, putting the cash fares on a basis of 3 cents per mile, with no fare less 
than 6 cents. The new rates are effective Oct. 13.—V. 107, p. 605, 182. 


Texas & Pacific Ry.— New President.— 

At a meeting of the directors, the resignation of J. L. Lancaster as Presi- 
dent and director was accepted, Mr. Lancaster having been appointed 
Federal Manager under the Railroad Administration. 

William Church Osborn was elected President to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Lancaster’s resignation. 

At the same meeting C. L. Wallace, Assistant to the Receiver, was elected 
Vice-President at New Orleans, La.—V. 107. p. 803. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corp.—Fares.—. 

Justice Trenchard in the Supreme Court at Trenton, N. J., has allowed 
the City of Trenton a writ of certiorari to review the action of the P3U. 
Commission granting this corporation permission to abolish the 6 tickets 
for 25c. and the 5c. fare now charged and to put into effect a war emergency 
charge of 6c. straight. The Justice Sr . his allowance of the writ 
with the statement that attached to it would be a stay of the Commission’s 
order which is effective Oct. 15, unless an arrangement was made whereby 
people paying the extra fare should be given a receipt by which they might 
be reimbursed later, should the Court set aside the increase — V. 107. 0.1988 


United Railways Co., St. Louis.—Setilement Bill Re- 
jected.—Pres. Richard MeColloch on Oct. 4 notified Mayor 
Kiel of St. Louis that the company, exercising its rights of 
option specified in the ordinance, would not accept the 
settlement bill, which passed the Board of Aldermen March 
29. The measure allowed the company a year to decide 
whether it would accept or reject the settlement. 


In the above connection Pres. McColloch is quoted in the St. Louis 
“Globe-Democrat”’ as saying tuat the company did not believe it advisable 
to accept the bill for various reasons, mainly because it does not assure 
the company a fair return on its investment, based on present conditions, 
which have changed materially since the bill was initiated two years ago. 

The directors also believe that the company should be permitted to 
raise or lower its fare based on the cost of operation. 

“A fair valuation of the property, on which it should be permitted to earn 
reasonable interest, and a flexible fare based on varying conditions, are all 
the company asks. 

“One of the fundamentals of this ordinance is a 5-cent fare. We can- 
not operate on that basis. More than 200 cities in the United States 
have obtained permission to raise street car fares. Boston is paying 7 
cents and its companies are asking for an &-cent fare. 

“Chicago elevated lines are asking 7 cents and the surface lines want a 6- 
cent fare. New York surface lines are asking for a 6-cent rate. Even 
Cleveland has gone to a 5-cent fare and the companies will ask for an in- 
crease. 

‘*Recognition of a $60,000,000 valuation by the city is provided in the 
ordinance, subject to change by the P. S. Commission. The company has 
never admitted that $60,000,000 was a fair valuation.”’ 

The rejected ‘‘compromise bill’’ provided: 

A franchise until April 12 1948. : 

Recognition by the city of $60,000,000 valuation, subject to change by 
the P. 8S. Commission. 

City’s sanction of 6% return, cumulative, on this valuation, and return 
of 7% on new capital added during life of new franchise. 

Exemption from mill tax and all franchise and occupation tax, aggre- 
gating $480,000 a year. . : 

Assurance of minimum fare of 5 cents within city limits, pending any 
change by P. 8S. Commission. 

Universal transfers, subject to right of P. S. Commission to curtail 
their issuance or authorize a charge for them, in addition to the 5-cent fare. 

Liquidation by the company of accrued mill tax ($2,300,000) out of 
its share of net earnings above 7% on capital value of $60,000,000. 

For fuller data see ‘‘Electric Railway’’ Section, page 114.—V. 107, p. 
1386, 1288. 

Virginian Ry.—Death of Vice-President.— 
Vice-President Edward E. Kerwin died Sept. 18 last.—yV. 
Wadley Southern RR.—Federal Manager.— 
See Wrightsville & Tennille RR. below.—V. 106, p. 2651. 
Wrightsville & Tennille RR.—Federal Manager.— 

W. A. Winburn has been appointed Federal Manager of this company 


and Louisville & Wadley RR., Sylvania Central, and Wadley Southern RR. 
(V. 106, p. 2651).—V. 106, p. 1690. 


, 





106, p. 2651. 





INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aetna Explosives Co.—JZarnings.— 

The receiver's report for the year ended July 31 is not yet ready for dis 
tribution, but a press report gives the following data: ' 
Profits for quarter ending July 31 1918 - $1,797,596 
Profits for year ending July 31 1918- Sie OEE en $6,828,155 
Less—Claims settled, $1,606,666; losses by explosions, $1,132.- 

274; improvements to plants, $316,030; total_------------- 3.0! 0 
Net before taxes (after interest, &c.)_...__.__..--------------.3,773,185 
gE BB RR ROG ROLES I Fas (6 St REST ARRAS SSRN I, ey $4,848 823 

On July 31, 12% % in dividends ($640,999) were accumulated on the 
$5,232,650 preferred stock outstanding. 

The new orders closed this year are stated as follows: France, 875,000 
Ibs. picric acid; United States, 12,000,000 Ibs. smokeless powder; United 
States, 7,000,000 Ibs. nitrate of ammonia; France, 12,000,090 Ibs. picric 
acid: United States, 4,500,000 Ibs. nitric acid; France, 4,500,000 Ibs. picric 
acid. 





_ Practically all the $54,000,000 orders closed by Receivers Odell and Holt 
in 1917 have been completed.—V. 107, p. 907. 
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Alaska Gold Mines Co.—Ore Milled (Tons).— 


1918—Sept.—1917. Decrease.| 1918—9 fos.—1917. 
47,850 177,828 29,978 | 997,863 1,707,556 
—V. 107, p. 1005, 907. 


Algoma Steel Corp.—0Operations Since July 1 1918.— 
See Lake Superior Corp. on page 1388 in last week's issue.—V. 107, p.904. 


American Druggists Syndicate.—Listed.— 

The New York Stock Exchange has admitted to the list $3,695,760 
capital stock on official notice of issuance in exchange for outstanding 
certificates, with authority to add, prior to July 1 1919, $38,630 of said 
capital stock on official notice of issuance in exchange for Aseptic Products 
Co. stock, and $6,265,610 of said capital stock on official notice of issuance 
and payment in full ,, and that it is outstanding in the hands of the public, 
all in accordance with the terms of this application, making the total 
amount authorized to be listed $10,000,000. 


Consol. Income Account 6 Mos. end. June 30 1918 and Entire Cal. Year 1917. 
6 Mos. 1918. Cal. Yr. 1917. 


Decrease. 
709,693 








ne ee nn ene ee nT eres . oO 4, « 5 e : 
eee Me MRS on es oe oa ee 53 3e7 Lis $3 -on0 tis 
NG RR te ot og $1,137,693, $2,291,328 
Expenses (including all taxes)___________.____. 904 643° 1,876,838 
_ Net profit HUE with awadk os ebGsdeitaawewk $232,960 $414,490 


07, >. 7s. 


American Metal Co.—Contract, &c., End.— 
See Consolidated Interstate-Callahan Mining Co. below.—V.107,p.292. 


Amer. Telep. & Teleg. Co.—Remuneration Agreement 
Arrived at between Company and Federai Authorities, Assuring, 
under Government Control, the Usual Dividends on Stock of the 
Company and Its Subsidiaries.— 


See ‘‘Current Events and Discussions’’ on a precedinz e.—V. 107, p. 
804, 698. . ies es 


American Writing Paper Co.—Committee for Exchange 
of Bonds.— 


A press report from Boston yesterday stated that a committee repre- 
senting the holders of the first mortgage bonds which mature July 1 1919 
has been organized consisting of George C. Lee, Chairman. Gordon 
Abbott, W. Murray Crane, A. Willard Damon. George C. Gill, Henry 
Evans, James N. Wallace, Albert H. Wiggin and Melville C. Branch. 

This committee, in conjunction with the officers and directcrd of the 
company, has formalated a plan for the exchange of the present bonds into 
new bonds which the committee believes will be attractive to the present 
holders. A call for the deposit of the present bonds will probably be made 
shortly.—V. 107, p. 907, 504. 


Arizona Copper Co.—Output.— 
Production in pounds 


d 
—V. 107, p. 1103, 606. 


Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation.—Bond Payment. 

J.P.Morgan & Co., sinking fund trustees, weve prepared to pay on and 
after Oct. 10 1918, to holders of the Series ‘‘B’’ bonds, 5% of the principal 
amount thereof.—V. 83, p. 1231. 


Atlantic Refining Co.—Acauisition.— 

Interests allied with this company are reported to have acquired a sub- 
stantial stock interest in the Port bos Petroleum Corp. formed in 1915 
Ci ; oes . and associates, to develope oil and gas leases in Mexico.— 

‘ 7, p. 292. 


Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co.—Sale Confirmed.— 
Judge George M. Bourquin in the U. S. District Court confirmed the 


sale of this company’s property to Louis Boisot of Chicago for $100,000. 
Compare V. 107, p. 1289. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.—New President.— 

George E. Hall, Vice-Pres., has been elected President to succeed Henry 

B. Sprague, acting President since the resignation of E. P. Spinney. <A sub- 

ee tees has been made to the Fourth Liberty Loan.— 
- 106, p. 3. 


Bridgeport Projectile Co.—Taken Over.— 
The Alien Property Custodian has taken over 19,900 of the 20,000 shares 
of the capital stock of this company, of Bridgeport, Conn.—V. 105, p. 1711. 


(J. G.) Brill Co.—£ztra Dividend of 3% — 

The directors have declared an extra dividend of 3% on the pref. stock, 
along with the regular quarterly dividend of 1%, both payable Nov. 1 to 
holders of record Oct. 23.—V. 107. p. 293. 


Butler Water Co.—3rd Mtge. Bonds Retired.— 
See Amer. Wat.Works & Elec. Co. under ‘‘Reports’’ above.—V. 85, p. 602 


California Wine Association, San Francisco.—Taz- 
Exemption Vote Rescinded—20% Dividend Suit—Ann. Report. 


The suit referred to last week, as decided on Sept. 23 by Judge Crothers 
in favor of the company, was participated in as plaintiffs by a preferred 
shareholder and also by banking houses of Sutro & Co. and J. Barth & Co., 
purchasers in 1913 of $3,000,000 6% debentures, who sought to prevent 
the payment of a dividend of 20% on the common stock as possibly preju- 
dicial to the interest of the parties with whom they placed the bonds. The 
bankers, we understand, will not appea! from the decision as the company 
has agreed to take measures to safeguard the bondholders. 

These bonds are secured by a mortgage which through oversignt con 
tained ‘‘no tax-free clause of any kind.’’ On Dec. 18 1913 the board of 
directors, as then constituted, voted ‘‘that this Association pay the income 
tax on the interest coupons of both the 5% mortgage bonds and the 6% 
debenture bonds,’ but this vote has now heen rescinded by the new man- 
agement. This action and the withdrawal of the stock and bonds of the 
company from the San Francisco Stock & Bond Exchange have also drawn 
forth protests from the bankers. 

President M. J. Fontana has replied by circular from which the follow- 
ing data are taken: 

The vote of the directors on Aug. 29 1918 unanimously rescindel the 
resolution of the former management to ‘‘pay the income tax on the interest 
coupons of both the 5% mtge. bonds and the 6% debenture bonds,”’ stating 
that the board has recently been apprised of the facts in the case and has 
been ‘‘advised by its attorney that the said resolution adopted on Dec. 18 
1913 was and is wholly gratuitous and without consideration to this cor- 
poration.’’ The board therefore resolved ‘‘That no payments of any kind 
shall be made hereafter by this Association in the nature of income taxes, 
or taxes of any nature, levied or accruing upon the principal or interest of 
the outstanding bonds’’ aforementioned. 

On Aug. 29 1918 the directors declared ‘‘a dividend of $20 per share from 
the surplus profits’’ upon the common stock payable Sept. 3 1918 to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 29 [‘‘upon presentation of the stock certificates for 
endorsement thereon of the payment of the dividend.’’] The circular 
says in part: ‘‘For more than ten years next preceding this action but 
three dividends had been paid on this stock, amounting in all to $3 75a 
share, and during this same period an assessment of $10 had been levied 
and paid upon the same, leaving the stockholders at an actual loss of $6 25 
per share, besides interest on their investment. 

“The Association has a bonded debt of more than $4,000,000 which does 
not mature until 1925, and no legal liquidation of its affairs by dissolution 
could be made until that debt was paid off; a large portion of the common 
stockholders objected, however, to a delay until the net assets could be 
distributed to them on a final! distribution after satisfying the bondholders. 
And as these bonds were amply secured and the net earnings much greater 
than required for- the resumption of dividends, and had been so for more 
than a year this dividend was regularly declared at the meeting on Aug. 29. 

‘‘As appears by the annual report of the President for 1917, it has been 
recognized for some time by the management that prohibition was inevitable 


Sept. 1918. 9Mos. 1918 
4,330,000 34,760,700 








and that wine-making must likely stop by the end of 1919 at best, and the 
general business for which the corporation was formed cease on that ac- 
count. For this reason a gradual liquidation has been on, but there 
could be no final dissolution until the bonds were out of the way. During 
this period the common stock could only participate in the net gs 
through dividends.’’ See ‘‘Annual Reports’’ on a preceding page of this 
issue.—V. 107, p. 1387. 


Calumet & Arizona Mining Co.—Production (Lbs.).— 


1918—Sept.-1917. Decrease. 1918—-9 Mos.—1917. 
Calumet & Arizona_4,868,000 5,250,000 _382,000 38,866,000 44,695,205 
i 1918—Sept.—1917. Increase. 9 Months. 4 Mos.only 
New Cornelia ---_-- 3,744,000 1,608,850 2,135,150 36,234,000 7,375,164 
—V. 107, p. 1103, 606. 


Car Lighting & Power Co.—Order.— 


This company is reported to have received an order from one of the 
Allied Governments for work in connection with torpedo-boat destroyers. 
Details are not available.—V. 106, p. 2652. 


Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Production (in lbs.).— 

1918—Sept.—1917. Decrease. 1918—9 Mos.—1917. Increase. 
6,150,000 7,041,000 891,000 | 54,262,000 52,575,000 1,687,000 
—V. 107, p. 1103, 1006. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Government Order.— 


This company has delivered to the Government 100 caterpillar tractors 
of 10 tons capacity for hauling artillery and is understood to have reached 
quantity production. It is expected that 1,000 of the Government order 
for 3,000 will be delivered by Jan. 1. (‘‘Iron Age.’’). 

Current reports state that this company is in receipt of a repeat order 
for tractors calling for 1,300 machines, aggregating in value upwards of 
$6,000,000.—V. 107, p. 294. 


Cheboygan Paper Co.—Bond Payment.— 
The $100,000 5% bonds due Nov. 1 1918 will be _= off at maturity on 
Hg 1 Fe payment to be made at office of Empire Trust Co.—V. 
» Pp. fo. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.—Business Status.—Chair- 
man of the Board J. R. MeGinley is quoted in substance: 


The board is highly satisfied with the progress that has been made by 
the new management of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. in the reconstruc- 
tion of the organization along lines followed by the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
in accordance with the policy outlined by Mr. Schwab at the time the 
present officers of the company were elected. 

Although the effect of the plant enlargements, now under way, has not 
yet been realized, production with existing facilities has been increased 
about 30%. By Jan. 1 the output of the Detroit and Cleveland plants will 
have been doubled, with a 50% further increase at Detroit by March 1. 

Important changes in the personnel of the sales and accounting depart- 
ments and the new systems that have been initiated are now effective 
and have produced most gratifying results. 

Bethlehem methods, as adopted by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
give promise of unprecedented increase in earnings and a deserved confidence 
in the stability and soundness of the organization.—V. 107, p. 1195. 


Chile Copper Co.—<Ertended Installment Receipts.— 

Holders of extended installment receipts are offered the privilege of ex- 
tending the date of payment of the final installment [of 50%] on account 
of the purchase of this company’s Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, Series A, 
from Nov. 29 1918 (the date fixed in the extended receipt) to May 29 1919. 
On surrender of their receipts at the Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, 

. Y., on or before Nov. 29 1918, the company will pay interest on the 
outstanding receipts on Nov. 29 1918, and will continue to allow the 
holders of the new receipts interest at the rate of 6% ver annum on the first 
installment of the purthase price of the bonds. Holders of extended in- 
stallment raceipts electing to pay the final installment on Nov. 29 1918 will, 
receive the bonds called for by their receipts «compare V. 104, p. 1147, 
1594, 2013).—V. 107, p. 1289. 


Clinton Water Works Co.—2nd Mtge. Bonds Retired.— 
See Amer. Wat. Works & Elec. Co. under ‘‘Reports’’ above.—V.95.p. 1544. 


Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont.—Larnings. 
June 30 Years— 1917-18. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1916-17. 
Net, after deprec_ $553,215 $370,745! Conting. reserve.$200,000 $200,000 
Divs. received___ 34,965| Mdse. reserve____ 500,000 150,000 
Previous surplus. 491,786 436.076 | Dividends (4%)-- 258,600 


?} 045,001 $841,786 Balance, surplus. $86,401 $491,786 








Gross income _ 
—V. 105, p. 12 


Consolidated Copper Mines, Boston.—Outpui, &c.— 

Robert Linton, Managing Director, reports in substance: ‘‘The August 
copper production was 1,357,703 Ibs. On tke 1,200-foot level two new ore 
bodies have been opened to the west, and new ore also has been cut on the 
1,100-foot level to the northwest. The power line connecting Kimberly 
with the Nevada Consolidated main transmission line has been installed, 
completing the program of construction and equipment planned for this 
year.—V. 107, p. 607. 


Consolidated Interstate-Callahan Mining Co., N. Y. 
—All Relations with American Metal Co. Severed.—President 
John A. Percival, N. Y., in eireular of Oct. 2 1918, says in 
brief: 

In April 1914 this company sold its entire mine and mill output to the 
American Metal Co. for a ten-year term, commencing Sept. 22 1916. Our 
product was sold at St. Louis spelter pine, less certain deductions for 
smelter charges, freight, &c. 3efore the United States entered the war 
there was a large demand for spelter, and prices rapidly increased, so that 
our earnings in 1916 were very large. As a result of the United States 
entering the war, and virtually commandeering all iron and copper, the 
galvanizing business in the United States has been practically suspended. 
In consequence a large part of the use of spelter has ceased. Instead of 
increasing, as have all items of cost of mining and smelting, the price of 
spelter has decreased. We mention these facts as the reason why this 
company as not been able to earn and pay larger dividends. In view of 
the limited market for spelter, we have for the jast few months limited our 
production to about one-half of normal. 

The interests of our shareholders have made it necessary to deny the 
Metal Co. any concessions or relief from the conditions of high costs, which 
have likewise affected our own operations and we have always inst ted that 
the Metal Co. fully perform its contract. The differences in views between 
these two companies have been so wide that your directors decided the only 
practical remedy was to dissolve all relations between them. We have 
canceled the contract with the Metal Co., in consideration of the surrender 
to us of 145,097 shares of the stock of our company. The Metal Co. is to 
pay us at the contract rates for all ores heretofore shipped, including all 
shipments up to and including Sept. 30 1918. Our company fa, also ac- 
quired the remaining holdings of parties affiliated with the Metal Co., 
aggregating approximately 21,500 shares. Each company has released the 
other from any further liability, and all connection between them has ceased. 

Since said adjustment has been consummated, the output of our mines 
for the next three months has been sold. 

As the result of the foregoing transactions, the total amount of our issued 
and outstanding stock to-day (other than that owned by the company 
itself) is 298,303 shares, instead of 464,990 shares.—V. 107, p. 805, 138% 


Consolidated Power Co. of Balt.—Three- Year Notes.— 
See Consol. Gas, Elec. Light & Power Co. of Baltimore under ° Reports 
above.—V. 107, p. 2097. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp.—V.-Pres. & Director. 

C. B. Wilson, President of the Wilson Foundry Machine Co., of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., has been elected a Vice-President and a director of the Curtiss 
Co. in charge of production. 

Balance Sheet as of July 31 1918.— 


See balance sheet under Willis-Overland Co. below.—V. 107, D. 1337, 406. 
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Dayton Power & Light Co.—Listed—EKarns.— 

The New York Stock Exchange has added to the list $511,500 6% 
cumulative preferred stock with authority to add prior to July 1 1919 
$24,000 of said stock on official notice of issuance and payment in full, 
making the total amount authorized to be listed $3,498,00 ). 


Results for 8 Mos. ended Aug. 31 1918 and entire Calendar Year 1917. 
8 mos. 1918. Year 1917 | &$ mos. 1918 Year1917 
Gross earns. -$1,482,311 $1,880,618)| Fixed charges $318,394 $305,979 
Net earnings. $439,992 $614,073) Pref. divs_--- 118,632 177,750 
Other income. 20,814 10,333 | 
{ $140,677 


| Biaib., Cnn 
—V. 107, p. 1387. 


Distillers Securities Corp.—Sub. Co. Purchase.— 
See Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co. on page 1388 in last week’s 
issue.—V. 107, p. 1387, 1289. 


(E. I) du Pont de Nemours & Co.—Stock Suit A ppeal.— 

Final argument was heard Oct. 8 in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia in the suit involving the rightful ownership of 
Sia Le time at between $55,000,000 and $60,000,000. 
—v. 7, Pp. 1387, 93. 


East Bay Water Co.—Bond A ppication.— 

This company has applied to the Calif. RR. Commission for permission 
toissue bonds in the aggregage $131.967, the proceeds to reimburse the 
treasury fo. moneys actually expended in construction. The company has 
expended in the first six months of 1918, $164,959, and the amount of 


bonds sought to be issued is val C : : a ar 
107, p. 805. 608. 8 equivalent to 80% of this expenditure.—V. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


The directors have 





$23,579 





Extra Dividend of 74%4%.— 

mh ’ declared an extra dividend of 744% on the common 

re Pa! oo oe regular quarterly dividend of 14% on the preferred 
Lae mon stocks, ¢ fable Jan. 2 s 

Nov. 30--V. 107. p. 406, s, all payable Jan. 2 to holders of record 


Electric Auto-Lite Corporation.—Balance Sheet.— 


See Wililys-Overland Co. below i Xo. in V ' 
1389, 1290—V. 107». —- and Moline Plow Co. in V. 107, p 


Federal Shipbuilding Corp.—Delivery.— 

This company has delivered the SS. Liberty (9,650 gross tons), the first 
vessel under the contract with the Emergency Fieet Corp. The delivery 
was made in 355 days from the date the contract was signed, which con- 
stitutes a record.—Y. 107, p. 406. 


General American Tank Car Corp.—Bond Maturity.— 
N he $17 0,600 5% bonds, due Nov 1 1918, will be paid off at maturity on 
Ov. 1 1915 at the office of Philadelphia Trust Co , Phila.—V 107, p 184. 


General Cigar Company.—Indictments.— 
viol e United States Grand July on Oct. 7, on charges of conspiring to 
i olate the Sherman Anti-Trust Law by restricting the importation and 
men the price of Sumatra tobacco, indicted H. Duys_ & Co., the 
eres Cigar Co., Inc., the American Cigar Co., Inc., the Sumatra To- 
etic, import Corp. and the Sumatra Purchasing Corp., and the following 
h cials of these companies: John H. and Henry M. Duys, Jan H. Nien- 
F Ot Abraham Bijur, Benno Rosenwald, Joseph F. Cullman and Joseph 
dor ullman Sf... Ww Uliam Quanjer and Allie L. Sylvester. Other individual 
Hi endants are Nathan and Samuel H. Bijur, Jan H. Kruse, Frederick 

irschhorn and Hugo Miiler.—V. 107, p. 805, 499. 


General Motors Corp.—<Acquisition.— 
See United Motors Corp. below.—V. 107, 1388, 1195. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Pref. Stock Sold—. 

All of the issue of $15.000,000 8% second preferred stock. it is stated, 
107 me ee se evenens, and it is stated is widely distributed. See V 

» P. 1055, OOD. 


_ Great American Insurance Co.—Stock Increase.— 

The stockholders of tuis company will vote Oct. 24 on increasing the 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, to consist of 50,000 shares, 
par $100, to be issued at $150 per share. The proposed increase has been 
passed by the Capital Issues Committee as ‘‘not incompatible,’ &c. 75% 
of the proceeds of the new stock will be invested in Fourth Liberty Loan 
bonds.—V. 106, p. 604. 


Great Lakes Transit Co.—Dividends.— 

The directors have declared the regular quarterly dividend of $1 75 per 
share on pref. and a dividend of $2 per share, payable in Liberty Loan bonds 
of third issue, on the 109,000 shares of common stock of no par value, pay- 
able to stock of record Sept. 26.—V. 106, p. 927. 


Co.—Production in (lbs.).— 
1918 Sept. 917. | 1918 9 Mos. 1917. 
4,900,000 (Mines closed.) |38,770,000 28,610,000 

—V. 107, p. 1104, 608. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co.—New Stock.— 

The shareholders on Sept. 5 voted to issue $90,000 new capital stock, 
par $190. <A plan is being arranged for the sale of this stock to employees 
at not less than $250 per share.—V. 106, p. 194. 


Huntington Water Co.—Consolidation.— 
See Amer. Wat. Works & Elec.Co. under ‘‘Reports’’ above.-—V.105, p.1529. 


Hydraulic Power Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.— Merger.— 
See Niagara Falls Power Co. below.—V. 107, p. 1290, 699. 


Inspiration Consol. Copper Co.—Production (lbs.).— 
1918 Sept. 1917. 1918 9 Mos. 1917. 
7,800,000 ; 2,250,000 | 75,550,000 69,650,000 
The large decrease in 1917 was due to labor troubles.—V. 107, p. 1007. 


Interlake Steamship Co., Cleveland, O.—Bond Paym’t. 

We are officially informed regarding the $250,000 of 6% bonds which 
will be due Noy. 1 that a check will be deposited with the Guardian Savings 
& Trust Co. of Cleveland to pay these bonds on Oct. 25.—V. 106, p. 1464. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co.—Larnings.— 
ca Results for Fiscal Years ended July 31. 
1917-18. 1916-17. 1917-18. *° 1916-17. 
Net profits. ___$238,372 $1,195,895] Balance _______ $165.693 $1,060,851 
=ip-: eee. . 72,679 135.044|Tot. p.&1. sur.$4,169,624 $4,005,596 
—V. . 2. , 


International Agricultural Corp.—Acid Prices.— 
> Coe Cmrent Events and Discussions’’ in last week's issue .—V .107, 


International Mercantile Marine Co.— Sale Negotiations 
President P. A. 8. Franklin, after a directors’ meeting during the past 
week, expressed his inability to make a definite announcement at this time 
regarding the proposed sale of the company’s British subsidiaries. It is 
eeeeeotood, however, that negotiations are progressing.—V. 107, p. 1290, 


Greene Cananea Copper 
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Kansas Electric Utilities Co.—To Junk Line.— 
This comueny has applied to the Kansas P. U. Commission for permission 
to!junk the Parsons Emporia & Lawrence street car system.—V.107,p.1004. 


__Kennecott Copper Co.—Copper Output (Ibs.).— 


Alaska S A (Braden) Total 
SOIR, Gersember. ... . ceo ccna cucce 5,508,000 6,020,000 11,528,000 
ES SEERA ee 7.100,000 4,512,000 11,612,000 
Es own maninm ee 46,750,000 55,720,000 102,470,000 
Pe, SN nn oc ctnwwtieunbed 59,210,000 46,954,000 106,164,000 
—V 107, p 1196, 1104 


Kerr Lake Mining Co.—Silver Production (in Ozs.).— 


1918—Sept.—1917. Decrease.| 1918—9 Mos.—1917. Increase. 
208.339 210,388 2,049 | 1,991,317 1.976.973 14,344 
—V. 107, p. 1104, 700. 


Keystone Tire & Rubber Co.— Capital IncreaseRescinded. 

The directors upon recommendation of the Capital Issues Committee 
have rescinded their action to increase the stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,- 
000, which was approved by the stockholders on Aug. 1 and which was to 
have been distributed pro rata on Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 11 in the 
ratio of one share for every three shares. The directors have authorized a 
stock distribution of $225,000, but this will not be made until the Capital 
Issues Committee has given its sanction. 

A statement given out by the directors says in part: 

‘‘At a hearing before the regional U. 8S. Capital Issues Committee for the 
New York district, that committee suggested that the egy of so large 
a dividend at this time would not be considered for the best interests of 
the country, especially inasmuch as it might bring on the market $500,000 
additional common stock of the company and might interfere with the 
floating of the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

‘“‘The U.S. Capital Issues Committee in Washington has, however, 
adopted the policy not to pass upon the application made to it before the 
close of the present Liberty Loan campaign, and your directors have, 
therefore, deemed it advisable to postpone the payment of the stock divi- 
dend until the Capital Issues Committee has pe its final approval. The 
stock of your company will, therefore, not sell ex-dividend on Oct. 11 1918, 
but if, as anticipated, the Capital Issues Committee hands down a favorable 
opinion, your directors will then fix a date for the payment of the dividend, 
of which due notice will be given. 

Increase in Authorized Capital Stock Recorded.— 

The company has filed with the authorities at Albany a notice of increase 
in the authorized capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000.—V. 107, 
p. 1104, 700, 185. 


(S. H.) Kress & Co.—Sales.— 

1918— Sept.— 1917 Increase.|__1918—9 Mos.—1917 Increase. 
$1,905,167 $1,366,675  $538,492{$13,896,004 $11,220,351 $2,675,653 
—V. 107, p..1104, 610. 
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Lackawanna Steel Co.—Income Account .— 

















Third Quarter—— Nine Months-—— 
Periods end. Sept. 30— 1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
Total net earns., all prop-$6,561,518 $7,595,297 $20,744,402 $22,826,995 
Deduct—Int. on bonds & other obligations: 
Lackawanna Steel Co_ $233,156 $311,281 $699,469 $933,866 
Subsidiary companies_ 43,021 45,575 130,682 145,604 
eee 6s Fee enews See | eeeaws 8,542 
pO eae $6,285,341 $7,238,441 $19,914,251 $21,738,983 
Less-—Appropriations: 
For extinguishment of 
mines & min’ginvest. $137,907 $133,133 $327,197 $340,522 
For depr. & accr.renew 465,348 435,565 1,345,677 1,381,449 
$603,255 $568,698 $1,672,874 $1,721,971 
Profit before provision for 
taxes & spec. conting_- 5,682,086 6,669,743 18,241,377 20,017,012 
xAppropriation for tax re- 
serve & spec. conting_- 3,750,000 2,422,597 11,250,000 7,267,792 
NG a. 8 xeon $1,932,086 $4,247,146 $6,991,377 12,749,220 
Unfilled orders, grosstons 451,405 791,962 451,405 791,962 


x This is the actual proportion of the total taxes reported and paid for 
1917 and will differ from the figures originally reported because of those 
being on an estimated basis only. 

The net earnings as above are shown ‘‘a’ter providing for all expenses, 
including ordinary repairs and maintenance, but not taxes, renewal expen- 
ditures and other appropriations for the current year which are separately 
deducted below [above].’’ 

Dividends on the $35,097,500 stock were paid as follows: 3°% of the 
amount distributed in 1917 coming from 1916 earnings: 1917, Mar., 14%; 
June 30,1%% and 2%% extra; Sept., 14%; Dec.,14%% and3%% extra. 
1918, Mar., 14%; June, 1%% and 24% extra; Sept., 144%.—V. 
106, p. 2233. 


Laclede Gas Light Co. (St. Louis).—New Plant.— 


Announcement is made that the Austin Co. of Cleveland, O., has been 
awarded a contract of $3,830,300 to build steel manufacturing plants for 
this company.—V. 107, p. 1104, 806. 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.—Earnings.— 


Results for Fiscal Years ended Aug. 31. 








Aug. 31 Years— 1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. 
Proms for the year__-_-- x3857 ,914 $569,748 $525,142 $518,920 

Jeduct— 
Interest on bonds_-_---- $54,000 $54,000 $54,000 $54,000 
Int. on Keewatin Flour 

2 a a See ee 45,000 45,000 
Pref. dividends (7%) --- 105,000 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Com. dividends (8%) -- 168,000 168,000 168,000 168,000 
Extra dividend (4%) --- See . “avesen - “ehence © “Eeeeoee 
Written off prop. and 

good-will accounts_--- 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 

Total deductions..._._ $511,000 $427 ,000 $472,000 $472,000 
Balance, surplus- --_---- $346,914 $142,748 $53,142 $46,920 

Profits in year 1917-18, $857,914, include: Milling products, $601,520 


other products, $169,394; dividends from Sunset Mfg. Co., $87, —_ 


V. 107, p. 1388. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co.—Government Order.— 

A press report states that this company has taken a Govt. contract for 
100,000 Colt automatic revolvers, on a percentage profit basis—V 
106, p. 2226. 


Lindsay Light Co.—Fiscal Year Changed.— 

The directors on Oct. 7 voted to change the fiscal year to the calendar 
year. effective Jan. 1 next.—V. 106, p. 2653. 

Lone Star Gas Co.—Listing—Data.—In connection with 
the listing of this company’s stock on the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange, noted in last week’s issue, the company reports as 
follows in substance: 


Capitalization— Authorized. Outstanding. 
Stock (see capital increase below) (pes oo ae $6,000,000 $5,813,400 
Ist M. 6s of 1906, due Aug. 3 1919; 1,250 bonds of 

$1,000 each, $800 redeemed to date on each bond 


.$ 

Be beet Se eee aa $1,250,000 $250,000 

Dividends, &c.—Annual rate, 8% (Q.-M.) since June 1917, when raised 
from 144% to 2%; 1912, 74%: 1913, 6%; 1914, 6%; 1915, 74%; 1916, 
64% %: 1917, 8%. Original capital was $2,500,000; increased in Aug. 1909 
to $3,500,000; in 1914 to $4,500,000, when $500,000 was sold to stockhold- 
ers at par and $500,000 issued as stock dividend of 14 2-7%; and in 1915 to 
$5,000,000, $500,000 being issued as a stock dividend of 11 1-9% July 1915. 
_ Properties.—Located in Texas and Oklahoma. Owns 525 miles of gas 
lines and 50,000 acres of gas territory, of which 7,000 are held in fee simple. 
Also owns oil rights in 34,000 acres in Texas and southern Oklahoma. 
Business, wholesale producing and transporting gas; in 1918 charter 
was amended to engage in oil business. Over 50,000 consumers are sup- 
plied by the following distributing companies: Dallas Gas Co., Fort Worth 
Gas Co., North Texas Gas Co. and Gainesville Gas Co., which obtain gas 
from the Lone Star Gas Co. : 

Balance Sheet June 30 1918.—Assets: Pipe lines, gas rights, lands in fee 
and improvements thereon, oil and gas leases, and materials in storehouses, 
$9,696,493; cash on hand, $14,342; U. 8. ‘Liberty Loan’’ bonds, $112,500; 
accounts receivable, $298,541; total, $10,121,876. Offsets (aggregating 
$10,121,876): Capital stock, $5,000,000; Ist M. bonds, $250,000; notes 
payable, $544,500: accounts payable, $194,699; reserve for taxes, $25,430; 
reserve for interest, $6,346; reserve for depreciation, $2,686,717; profit 








and loss, surplus, $1,414,184. 
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Officers: President, L. B. Denning; Ist V.-Pres., Fred. M. or.: 
-y V.-Pres., M. W. Bahan; Sec. & Treas., D. L. Cobb; Asst. Sec. a Re 
ae A. Jackson. Directors: L. B. Denning, Fred. M. Lege Jr., W. P. 
Saee. F. L. Chase and M. W. Bahan. See earnings, &c., V. 107, p. 1388, 


Main Belting Co.—Stock Increased.— 
The stockholders on Oct _8 approved an increase in the authorized capital 


stock from $100,000 to $1,300,000, half of the increase to be in pref. stock. 
Compare V. 107, p. 1007. fy : 


Massachusetts Lighting Companies.—Bonds.— 
C.D. Parker & Co.,Ine., Boston, are offering at prices yielding 
from 7.25 to 7.50%, according to maturity, the total au- 
thorized issue of $1,160,000 7% serial gold debenture bonds 
dated June 1 1918, due in 10 equal annual installments June 
1 1919 to 1928, incl. 


Int. J. & D. at the O! 
$500 and $100 c*. d Colony Trust Co., Boston. 
issue are callable all 
notice. Interest 


Denom. $1,000, 
Bonds maturing on or after four years from date of 
i or part at 103 on any interest date upon 3 months’ 
without deduction for any Federal normal income tax 
—_ or hereafter deductible at the source not in excess of 2% .—See V. 
the’ Pp. 1196. The bonds are issued to provide funds for the payment of 
ba mon Eg ng indebtedness of the Massachusetts lighting companies and 

itional funds to pa r essary extensions and ad- 
ditions. See V. 107, p. 1196. perils “ 


Earnings.—As reported for years ended June 30: 


oane 30 Yrs.: 1917-18. 1916-17. 1917-18. 1916-17. 
Foss earns_-$1,594,945 $1,427,949|Interest_________ $145,679 $108,385 





Op.exp.&taxes 1;233'113 110071586 Net inc.of trustees 73.467 30,633 
Other inc. (net) 92,566 89,005 
Total net inc. $454:399 $509,368|Balance, surplus_$382,187 $431,616 


here are outstanding 46,169 shares of common stock of no par value and 


6% preferred st 5 —vV. . 762; 
v1 i... 1196. ock, expressed value $100, $5,533,100.—V. 106, p. 762; 


Muncie Water Co.—2d M. Bonds Retired.— 
~. fanee. Water Works & Elec. Co. under ‘‘Reports’’ above.—V. 105, 


National Operation Corp. (Bridgeport).—Sucessor. — 

Announcement has been made of the formation of this corporation 
which is to supersede the present management of the Smith & Wesson Co. 
and to operate the plant of that company for the United States Govern- 
ment. (Compare V. 107, p. 1105.) 

There had Coon considerable labor troubles at this plant and after the 
War Labor Board settled the controversy the management of the company 
refused to accept the terms of settlement. The company at that time said 
that it would rather have the plant turned over to the Government 
than to be forced to operate it under the terms imposed by the award 
handed down by the War Labor Board. Recently the Government took 
over the company. 

The officers of the new corporation are: Pres. W. C. Bryant of Bridge- 
port, Conn.; V.Pres. and Gen. Mgr. E. F. Russell; Sec’y and Treas., H 
C. Heiden; board of directors, the foregoing officers and F. A. Merrick. 

Mr. Heiden is the only member of the new board who has been con- 
nected with the Smith & Wesson Co. in the past. The corporation was 
formed under the direction of officers of the Federal Government. 


National Utilities Co., N. Y., Columbus.—No Merger. 

In reply to our pnguiey for details as to a merger of the National Utilities 
Co. and the Oil & Gas Utility Co., V.-Pres. Albert W. Brooks writes: ‘‘I 
know of no consolidation or plan to consolidate in accordance with the lines 
you mention, or in fact on any other basis.’’ [Doubtless the merger referred 
to o = columns last week refers to another enterprise of similar name.] 
—vV. » Dp. 1389. 


New York & Ontario Power Co.—Development Plans.— 

This company has applied to the International Joint Commission at 
Ottawa for the right to develop additional power from the rapids plants in 
connection with the Addington, N. Y., plant. 

The company seeks the right to increase the flow of water through to 
the dam now constructed on the American side of the river by 30,000 cubic 
feet per second, thus enabling the development of approximately 30, 
more horsepower. The company now has power rights of 100,000 horse- 
power.—V. 96, p. 1160. 


New York Telephone Co.—Tenders.— 
“ The Farmers’ Loan?& Trust Co., N. Y., as trustee, will, until Nov. 1, 
receive tenders for the sale of $750,000 First & General Mtge.44%% S. F. 
gold bonds of 1909 at par and interest.—V. 107, p. 186. 


Niagara Falls Power Co.—Merger A pproved.— 

The New York P. 8. Commission has approved the proposed plan for the 
merger of the Hydraulic Power Co. and the Niagara Falls Power Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., The immediate plans of the merger company acting 
in conformity with the urgent call of the War Department for increased 
hydro-electric power for war industries, provide for the construction of a 
hydro-electric generating plant in the Niagara Gorge to cost about $16,- 
000,000, making a large increase in electric power available for the indus- 
tries in this vicinity, in addition to the estimated 100,000 h.p. available 
through the merger. 

The initial installation will consist of two 33,000 h.p. generating units. 
With proposed construction of diversion channels for water, it is planned 
to increase the present power generation in the district covered by the two 
companies from 255,000 h.p. to 400,000 h.p. The combined gomgenz 
will be known as the Niagara Falls Power Co. Paul A. Schoellkopf will 
be Vice-President and General Manager. Compare V. 107, p. 1291, 909. 


North Electric Mfg. Co.—Stock Increases.— 

This company, Galion, Ohio, has increased its capital stock from $1,000,- 
o90 to $3,000,000. No announcement has been made as to the purpose of 
the increase. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.—Segregation.— 

The directors of this company have authorized the segregation of the 
oil production and gasoline plant from the company. A new company 
with an authorized capital stock of $3,000,000, par $250, will be organized 
to take over the oil production with leases on 100,000 acres, and the gasoline 
plants. The stock of the new company will be distributed to the present 
stockholders of the Natural Gas Co. on the basis of 30% of present hold- 
ings.—V. 107, p. 1389, 1291. 


Old Dominion Co. of Maine.—Output (in Pounds.)— 

1918— Sept.— 1917 Increase.| 1918—9 Mos.—1917 4 Increase. 
2,292,000 1,270,000 1,022,000 |25,423,500 23,099,000 2,324,500 
—V. 107, p. 1197, 701. - aii a 
~ Packard Motor Car Co.—Dividend.— 

The directors declared a dividend on the $11,656,930 outstanding com- 
mon stock, payable Oct. 31 to holders of record Oct. 15. The company has 
been paying 2% quar. for some time.—V. 107, p. 1196. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.—Larnings. 
RESULTS FOR FISCAL YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. 














1917-18. 1916-17. 1915-16. 1914-15. 

Income sale of products # 

after exp., repairs, &c. $1,558,520 $2,380,716 $2,610,808 $1,115,997 
Other income____-_---- 141,196 152,731 196,738 163,875 

Total earnings_-_-_---- $1,699,716 $2,533,447 $2,807,546 $1,279,872 
Interest on notes...... -.------- $33,333 $75,892 $92,246 
Depreciation ___-__.---- $250,425 447,957 200,000 200,000 
Inc. & exc. profits taxes _ 157 ,344 Ok. ee ee ee 
Dividends paid____---- 937,500 (8)600,000 (8)600,000 (10)750,000 

Balance, surplus-- --- $354,446 $1,302,157 $1,931,654 $237 ,626 
Total surplus June 30__ $5,412,075 $5,243,661 $4,201,505 $2,508,963 


—V. 106, p. 1125. 





Pinal Dome Oil Co.—Liquidating Dividend.— 


This company, whose properties were acquired by the Union Oil Co. of 
Calif. a3 of June 1 1917 and is now in process of liquidation, has distributed 
a liquidating dividend of 6% per share on the outstanding capital stock 
(par $1). he dividend was ordered paid on Sept. 26 to holders of record 
of that date. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co.—Earnings.— 

Sales for— 1918. 1917. Inc. or Dec. 
12 months ending June 30_-_-_-_-_-- $37.930,842 $33,066,083 Inc. $4,864,759 
i Sees * 


$4,556,443 $7,811,444 Dee. aes 
* After setting aside $1,238,632 as reserve for depreciation an ony ae 
and $2,730,122 for estimated income and war profits taxes. In 1917 the 
—— so charged were $1,507,279 and $1,823,548, respectively.—V. 106, 
p. % 


Prairie Pipe Line Co.—New Pipe Line.— 

This company has obtained permission from the Oil Division of the U. 8. 
Fuel Administration to build a 12-inch pipe line from the North Central 
Texas fields to a port on the Gulf Coast. The new pipe line will be more 
than 300 miles in length and will require five pumping stations. The de- 
livery capacity will be 40,000 bbls. daily, and it is estimated the cost will 
run above $5, ,000. 

With the completion of the new line the company will be capable of de- 
livering 240,000 bbls. of oil daily through its various trunk line systems. 
The company is now completing an 8-inch line between the Ranger field 
and its trunk line terminal at Cushing, Okla., which will have a capaci 
of 20,000 bbls. daily. For the eight months to Aug. 31 1918 the company’s 
shipments were 40,729,558 bblis., compared with 34,186,123 bbls. the 
eintg sey y Powtcry of 1917 and 29,306,691 in 1916, the increase over last 
year being 6,043,435 bbls.—-V. 106, p. 506. 


Roch. & Pittsb. Coal & Iron Co.—Bonds Called.— 
Twenty ($20,000) Purchase Money Mtge. 5% gold bonds of 1896, 
ranging in number from 1 to 1,067, inclusive, have been called for payment 
Nov. 1 at 110 and int. ($1,125) at the Central Union Trust Co. of N. Y. 
pat the $)-19).000 a. $432,000 have been retired, including the present 
—Vv. . oe ‘ 


Rollin Chemical Co.—New Stock, &c.— 

The stockholders on Oct. 11 approved a loan from the War Finance 
Corp. to the company fo $800,000 and an increase in the capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $2,180.000, by the issue of 1,800 shares of second pref. stock, 
par value $100. Stockholders also voted in favor of the issuance and dis- 
position of $1,100,000 7% mortgaze bonds or notes payable Dec. 31 1922, 
and the issuance of $600,000 6% notes. Compare V. 107, p. 1291. 


Royal Dutch Co.— Acquisition.— 

A _press dispatch from Tampico, Mexico, announces the purchase” by 
the Dutch Shell interests, operating in the name of the Tampico-Panuco 
Petroleum Co., of the properties of the Tampico-Panuco Oil Fields, Ltd., 
and the Chijoles Oil, Ltd. These include 100,000 acres of land which are 
held in fee simple, oil leases on other tracts of land, producing wells, storage 
tanks and other holdings. The consideration was not made public. The 
purchasing company is a new one and operates directly under the Bataaf- 
sche Petroleum Co., owned by the Dutch Shell interests. It is announced 
that the producing operations upon the land and leases that have just 
owner into the hands of the new company will be conducted by the’Corona 

2etroleum Co., another Dutch Shell subsidiary that has been doing devel- 
opment work in the Tampico region for some time.—V. 107, p. 1389, 1381. 


Rumford Falls (Me.) Power Co.—Hydro-Electric Plant— 
The ‘‘Engineering News Record"’ in its issue of Oct. 10, publishes an 
illustrated article describing the fourth successive hydro-electric plant at 
Rumford, Me., which is now nearing completion. Development of the 
es began in 1892, the capacity having been increased from 200 h.p. to 
0,000 h.p. in four steps .— V. 100, p. 1353. 


St. Mary’s Mineral Land Co.—Dividends.— 

The directors have declared a dividend of $1 a share, payable Nov. 1. 
The company will also distribute on Nov. 11 to holders of record Oct. 15 
sixteen shares of Mayflower Old Colony stock and thirty-six shares of Wi- 
nona Copper stock, now held in its treasury, for each 100 shares of St. 
Mary’s Mineral Land Co. stock held. Stockholders entitled to fractional 
shares will be paid 2 4c. for each share of Mayflower-Old Colony and 1c. 
for each share of Winona. 


San Joaquin Light & Power Co.—Bonds.— 

This company has applied to the California RR. Commission for author- 
ity to sell $118,449 Series ‘‘C’’ 6% bonds to reimburse the treasury for cap- 
ital expenditures. It is stated that the proposed sale of these bonds will 

ractically exhaust an issue of $1,000,000 authorized by the.company in 
March 1917 and May 1918.—V. 107, p. 1102, 611. 


Savannah Gas Co.—Rate Increase. 

This company, it is stated, will apply to the Georgia RR. Commission 
for an increase in the price of gas of 15c. per 1,000 cubic feet. It is stated 
that the company has been operating at a deficit for some months past due 
to the high cost of production.—V. 107, p. 409. 


Sheffield Condensed Milk Co., Inc.—New Stock.— 

The shareholders will vote Oct. 25 on increasing the authorized ‘capital 
stock from $500,000 to $750,000, the new stock to be 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, redeemable at 102.50 per share.—V. 105, p. 2005. 


Smith & Wesson Co.—Suwuccessor Co. Formed.— 
See National Operation Corp. above.—V. 107, p. 1105. 


South Brooklyn Ferry Transportation Co.—Verdict.— 

Justice Greenbaum in the Supreme Court on Oct. 9 set aside a verdict 
of $91,482 in favor of the city against the company. The city sued to 
recover, alleging that on Sept. 21 1906 it purchased the defendant’s land 
at the foot of 39th St., Brooklyn, and received a deed guaranteeing the land 
free and clear; whereas there was a lien against it of a lease to the Brooklyn 
Heights RR. Co. It cost the city the amount it sued for to clear up this 
lease. The jury rendered a verdict for the city, but the court set it aside, 
because the corporation had been dissolved before the action was begun. 


Standard Motor Construction Co.—Dividend of 20%. 

The directors have voted that a dividend of 20% on the $1,800,000 
outstanding capital stock of the company be declared, payable Dec. 2 
to holders of record Oct. 7.—V. 106, p. 2565. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.—Obituary.— 
Lents > & Dzake. President of this company, died at his home on Oct. 10. 
—V. 107, p. : 


Texas Company.—Sulphur Discovery Near Coast.— 

The following published data referring to the company's discovery of 
sulphur on its Texas lands near the sea coast is understood to be sub- 
stantially correct: ‘‘Undoubtedly the encountering of sulphur in Hoskins 
Mound, Brazoria County, Tex., will prove to be important. Several test 
wells have been completed and others are being drilled, but as yet it is im- 
possible to obtain the results of any analysis of the product obtained from 
tne completed tests. The thickness of the sulphur stratum is said to be be- 
tween 70 and 100 feet. The fact that the property on which sulphur has 
been found is only fifteen miles from the proven sulphur beds of the Free- 
port-Texas Sulphur Co., makes the discovery all the more valuable.—V. 
107, p. 1389, 1096. 


Todd Shipyards Corp. and Subsidiaries.—Larnings.— 
The first report, ublished this week, shows results for the fiscal year 
ended March 31 1918, as follows: 
Net earnings. ....------ $11,998,550|Sinking fund reserves... $985,809 
—_— eee reas Ot Ge (LETVUEERGS . .wccccccesve 626,290 
Reserve for depreciation _ 722,553 pm pe ys 
Reserve for Fed. taxes.. 5,865,461 Balance, surplus_-... $3,316,946 
Further facts will be cited another week.—V. 107, p. 298. 


Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles.—Report for 
9 Months ending Sept.30 1918.—Extra Dividend.—President 
W. L. Stewart in circular of Oct. 5 says in substance: 
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Profits earned from all operations, less general expense, regular taxes, 
inberest “charges and employees’ share of profits were aaa tely: 
9 Months ended Sept. 30— 1918. 1917. nerease. 
i f crude oil, bbis 6,300,000 5,450,000 850,000 
— “ $31,000,000 $25,375,000 $5,625,000 
Profits earned, approximate $9,700,000 $9,050,000 $650,000 
Provision for deprecia’n & depletion. 3,250,000 2,250,000 1,000,000 


Profit, subj. to Fed. income & war tax 6,450,000 %6,800,000 dec$350,000 
The provision for depreciation and depletion shows a substantial increase, 
which was necessary because of the increased production of crude oil, the 
largely increased cost of new additions to plant account, the fact that our 
manufacturing plants are being operated under forced conditions. 

Production of crude oil by the company and controlled companies com- 
bined approximates 6. 300,000 net barrels, an increase over the same period 
last year of 850, barrles, or 15%. The figures for last year, however, 
do not include the production from the Pinal Dome properties for the period 
January to May 1917. Sales for the nine months aggregate $31,000,000, 
an increase in value of $5,625,000, or 22%. We are carrying a slightly 
larger quantity of crude oil in storage than on Jan. 1. 

Capital Expenditures approximate $3,400,000, consisting Frinctoety of 
the cost of new drilling and additions to manufacturing and distributing 

lants. 
™ Exchange of Stock for Bonds.—The company recently offered to give its 
First Lien bonds and cash in exchange for the capital stock of the Newlove 
Oil Co. on the basis of approximately $100 Bag share for the stock. Under 
this offer there have n exchanged 2,375.92 shares, the percentage of 
the stock now owned ibeing 96.40%. 

Current Assets, consisting of cash, U. 8. Govt. bonds and treasury cer- 
tificates, accounts and bills receivable, oil inventories and materials and 
supplies at Sept. 30 1918, approximate $24,000,000, an increase over Dec. 
31 1917 of $32,335.000. Cash, exchange, treasury certificates and Govt 
bonds included above approximate $5,000,000. Current assets are 
about six to one of current liabilities. The quantity of crude oil in storage 
owned Sept. 30 approximates 11,000,000 barrels, and, including stocks 
controlled through the agency, about 12,500,000 net barrles, the State 
storage being about 30,500,000 barrels. 

Current Liabilities at Sept. 30 1918 approximate $4,000,000, or approxi- 
matey $100,000 less than on Dec. 31 1917. There has been a decrease in 
lst M. bonds in the hands of the public of $364,000, and the final install- 
ment of the Coll. Trust Notes sinking fund due May 1 1918 has been met, 
thus canceling this liability of $390,000 as at Dec. 31 1917. Purchase 
money obligations were reduced approximately $69,700. 

Capital Stock Outstanding at Sept. 30 1918 amounted to $43,567,500. 
During the nine months 40,574 shares were issued, of which 39,511.93 
represent stock dividend, and 1,062.07 shares were sold to complete frac- 
tional certificates. 

Surplus and Operating Reserves at Sept. 30 1918 will approximate $22,100,- 
000, the book value of the stock being about $150 per share, the de- 
crease from Dec. 31 1917 being due to the greater number of shares out- 
standing and to the decrease in — on distribution of stock dividend. 

Dividends.—The regular quarterly dividend of $1 50 per share, together 
with an extra dividend of $1 per saare, was declared on Oct. 3 1918, payable 
on Oct. 19 1918 on stock of record Oct. 9 1918. The total dividends paid 
since the incorporation, including the dividend payable Oct. 19 next, ap- 
peqnimate Mig fr ,000, while surplus has been increased about $22,100,000. 
—v. ,D. i 


United Coal Corp. of Pittsburgh.—Sale.— 
— Amer. Water Works & Elec. Co. under ‘‘Reports’’ above.—V. 107, 
p. M 


United Gas & Fuel Co. of Hamilton, Ont., Ltd.— 

We learn officially that the $942,600 6% bonds due Nov. 1 1918 were 
refunded July 11918. Bonds will be paid off at maturity on presentation, 
payment to made at office of Central Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

n connection with this yorment the company will issue $1,050,000 6% 
Ist Mtge. bonds dated July 1 and due 5 years from date. The new se- 
curities are underwritten in Chicago. ‘They will be subject to call on and 
after Dec. 1 next on any int. payment period u notice at 101 and inter- 
est at office of Central Trust Co. of Chicago, Ill. The bankers handling 
the extension are Central Trust Co. A description of the new bonds was 
given in V. 107, p. 298, 186. 


United Motors Corporation.— Dissolution.— 

The stockholders will vote Oct. 30 on a proposition that the corporation 
be forthwith dissolved and on an offer received from General Motors Corp. 
to acquire the assets and assume the liabilities of the corporation for and 
in consideration of 110,164 shares of the common Capital stock and 330,492 
shares of the preferred capital stock of General Motors Corp.; and of auth- 
orizing the distribution among the stockholders of the assets of the corpora- 
tion remaining after paying or adequately providing for debts. 


Pres. Alfred P. Sloan in a letter dated Oct. 3 1918 writes 
the stockholders as follows (in substance): 


By the terms of the offer, if accepted, a holder of 10 shares of United 
Motors Corp. stock will receive upon distribution three shares of General 
Motors preferred and one share of General Motors common stock. In lieu 
of fractional shares, cash will be paid on the basis of $80 a share for General 
Motors pref. stock and $125 a share for General Motors common stock. 

At the present rate of dividends paid by General Motors Comp. viz., 6% 
on its preferred and 12% on its common stock, the United Motors stock- 
holders would receive dividends at the rate of $3 a share yearly in respect 
of each share of United Motors stock. If the proposal is accepted, stock- 
holders of United Motors Corp. will also receive the equivalent to dividends 
on General Motors stock payable on and after Nov. 1 1918.—V,106,p.2234 


United States Rubber Co.—Afier War Status.—Pres. 


Colt in a statement is quoted as saying in substance: 

The rubber industry will be no exception to other industries engaged in 
production of important commodities after the war. There must be a 
marked recession in prices paid for labor and material commodities like 
cotton. The stimulation of high prices during war brings into the field for 
competition after war a number of emaller competitors whose business 
aw not be as well founded as will be necessary to stand the shock of peace. 

recession in values of foodstuffs, particularly wheat, will of course 
relieve the workers in all classes from some high prices and make easier 
the accepting of lower wages that will prevail; but this same recession, if 
it come rapidly, may bring considerable hardship to our farmers if they are 
not able immedistely to uce at a profit wheat and corn at a figure 
demanded by market conditions. 

1 manufacturers will need ample reserves against recession of value in 
materials and finished goods on hand and these reserves must be set aside 
during the war to avoid disaster. Farmers also should be encouraged to 
establish reserves through investments in Government securities and to 
otherwise build reserves. 


Financial Position.— 
Vice-Pres. Lester Leland is quoted as saying: ‘‘The United States Rub- 
Co. is now in the strongest financial position in his history, cash in the 
banks for the first time largely exceeding the aggregate floating debt.” 

It is understood that approval of the government to the new issue of 
$6,000,000 five-year 7% notes to be issued for the partial refunding of the 
General Rubber Co. 5s maturing Dec. 1 is expected shortly after the close 
of the Liberty Loan campaign. The issue has been underwritten by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. leaves no further Rubber Co. financing at present in 
sight until 1946, when the $2,600,000 Canadian Rubber Co. 6s fall due. 
(Compare V. 107, p. 1198, 1008.) 


United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled Orders. 
See ‘Trade & Traffic Movements’’ on a preceding page.—V.107,p.1389. 


Victoria Oil Co.—New President.— 


Press reports state that William N. Schill has been elected President, 
succeeding A. A. Reilly, resigned. 


(F.) Wesel Manufacturing Co.—Obituary.— 
This company announces the death of Mr. John F. Oltrogge, Vice-Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr., on Sept. 30.—V. 107, p. 702. 


West Penn Power Co.—Power Plant Begun.— 
Construction has been started on the generating plant at Springdale, 
Pa. Itis to cost $5,000,000, of which amount the Federal Government will 








See 


furnish $2,000,000, and the company, which is to erect and own the plant, 
$3,000,000. Compare V. 107, p. 808, 702. » 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—Agreement Reached with 
Authorities as to Compensation from Government.—All Bond 
Interest to be Paid and Also Dividends.—Under an agreement 
completed Oct. 9 between the Post Office Department and 
the company, the Government agrees to pay all interest on 
outstanding bonds of the company, all dividend and interest 
payments due on stocks and bonds of subsidiary companies, 
all taxes and operating charges on the property and in addi- 
tion $8,000,000 annually. This sum insures the present 
dividend rate on the company’s stock. 

Pres. Newcomb Carleton has issued the following: 


An arrangement has been reached after extended conferences with the 
Postmaster-General and his associates, John C. Koons, First Asst. Post- 
master-General; William H. Lamar, solicitor for the Department; David J. 
Lewis, commissioner, and their consultant, Dr. David Friday, which is 
entirely satisfactory to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

The agreement relates only to the land lines, and in substance provides 
for the payment by the Postmaster-General of all interest on outstanding 
bonds of the telegraph company; also all dividends and interest payments 
due on the stocks and bonds of subsidiary companies; also all taxes and 
ees charges upon the property, and a sum of $8,000,000 per annum, 
thus assuring the present rate of dividend. 

The contract leaves to the company all its non-operating income and the 
income from its eight transatlantic cables. The Government likewise is to 
carry on the plans of the company for pensions for employees, disability 
and death benefits, and also maintain all reserves for depreciation and 
amortizations upon the same basis as the telegraph company has main- 
tained them. he Government further provides for the continued main- 
tenance and operation of the property in as efficient a condition as when 
taken over and the return of the pro y to the telegraph company in 
such a condition on the termination of Federal control. 

The telegraph company will loan each year the sum of $1,600,000 with- 
out interest toward financing approved additions or extensions, funds re- 
quired for these p beyond such amount to be furnished by the 
Postmaster-General. If new securities are ty to be issued by the 
telegraph company the Government pays the interest dividends or other 
cos of such securities issued in exchange, discharge Or renewal of existing 
obligations. 

Viewed in every aspect the contract is a fair one to the telegraph com- 
pany and the Government, and the arrangement has been reached through 
the pursuit of a broad policy by both parties to the negotiation. 

The telegraph company’s representatives were met with the utmost 
courtesy by the Government officials, and at all times have been impressed 
with the evident desire to secure the ultimate facts in the situation, and to 
provide for those interested in the property all that Con contemplated 
in the joint resolution providing for a ‘‘just compensation”’ for the use of 
wire properties.—V. 107, p. 1105, 808. 


Wichita Water Co.—Third Mige. Bonds Retired.— 

~ Amer. Water Works & Elec. Co. under ‘‘Reports”’ above.—V. 105, 
Dp. . 

Willys-Overland Co.—Baiance Sheets.—The Moline Plow 
Co., in view of the offer made to holders of its $10,000,000 
common stock (V. 107, p. 1389), has sent to its stockholders 
a circular showing: 

Balance Sheets July 31 1918. 


Willys-Ov'd Elec.Auto-L. Curtiss Aero- 
& Corp. plane& M. 


$1,327,922 $6,655,907 
12,231,166 969, 
7,072,869 17,314,462 


2,013,044 
1.871.760 
$29,022,151 
$1,087,700 





$113,587 ,288 


$39,416,285 
17,334,300 


$20,645,564 
$7,229,346 
4,200,000 


Liabitities— 
Common stock and scrip 
Preferred stock 
Mortgages 
Current liabilities 
Surplus and reserves 
Funded debt 


169,000 
27,765,267 
28,902,436 


2,479,871 
4, 000 





$113,587,288 $20,645,564 $29,022,151 


x An arbitrary figure, the 217,540 shares of the Curtiss Co. being carried 
on its books at $5, but having no par or face value. The profit and loss 
surplus and reserves on July 31 1918, $4,973,005, contrast apparently with 
$945,974 on Dec. 31 1917. Compare V. 105, p. 2013.—Ed. 

The earnings for the 7 mos. ended July 31 are negeeted as showing the 
following percentages per annum on the pref. stocks; Willys-Overland, 48%; 
Electric Auto-Lite, 72%; Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor, 130%. Average 
profits of Willys-Overland in the past two fiscal years were equivalent to 
45% on the pref. stock, the fixed assets of the Curtiss Co. include over 
$5,000,000 for buildings, on which, it is stated, the U. 8. Government has 
guaranteed the corporation against Joss if sold after the close of the war. 

See also further data for Electric Auto-Lite Corp.—V. 105, p. 610; 
V. 106, p. 1233, 2125; V. 107, p. 505; for Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., 
V. 106, p. 712, 1464, 2013, 2125; V. 107, p. 406, 1387; for Willys-Overland 
Co., V. 107, p. 1009, 1105, 1292, 1389. 


Yolo Water & Power Co.—Default.—Protective Com- 
mittee.—The below named committee, Edward C. Stokes, 
Chairman, gives notice by advertisement on another page 
that the interest due July 1 1918 on the First Mtge. 5% 
Sink. Fund 40-year gold bonds, due 1952, has not been paid. 


Holders of a large number of the bonds have associated themselves with 
the undersigned as a committee for the protection of their interests and for 
the development of a plan to safeguard the future of the company. Bond- 
holders desiring to join may deposit their bonds with the Franklin Trust 


Co. N. Y., depositary. 

Committee.—Edward ©. Stokes, Chairman; Robert S. Hudspeth. Rafael 
R. Gorin, with James F. Collins, 61 Broadway, N. Y.,, as Secretary. 
Counsel, Clark, Prentice & Roulstone, N. Y. 

The enterprise is of great importance to the farmers in Yolo County, 
Cal., and to the country at large, as immense quantities of rice are pro- 
duc The water supplying the rice farmers and the land is supplied 
by the company and far-reaching plans are in contemplation as a result of 
which it is expected that the company will become a very much larger and 
stronger enterprise than heretofore. 


Default—Committee.—Holders of the First M.5% bonds, 
the interest on which is in default since July 1 1918, are in- 
vited to deposit their bonds with the Empire Trust Co. of 
N. Y., depositary, in order to protect their interests. The 
below named committee as of Oct. 7 states: 


Steps have been taken to effect a reorganization of the company in pur- 
suance of which a protective committee has been formed in England by 
the English bondholders. In view of this fact and in order that the rights 
and interests of the American holders of the above-mentioned bonds may 
be protected and advanced, it is desirable that they should unite and co- 
operate. To that end the undersigned owning or representing large 
amounts of said bonds have formed a committee to protect the interest 
of the bondholders. Ail bonds deposited should have attached thereto 
the coupon matured July 1 1918 and all subsequent coupons. 

Committee.—Frank D. Wilsey, Pres. N. Y. Boat Oar Co.; Henry W. 
Martin, Martin, Berwin & Co.; Clarence D. Anthony; Charles H. Bellows, 
Counsel, with Franklin Berwin, Sec., 31 Nassau St., N. Y.—V.100,p.314. 
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The Commercial Times. 


~ COMMERCIAL EPITOME 


: Friday Night, October 11 1918. 

Towering above every other form of trade activity is the 
vast business in a hundred avenues of industry to supply the 
needs of the United States Government and Allied Powers 
in these momentous days. Strictly subsidiary to this, but 
bee cach and there straining at the leash, is the civilian 

usiness of the country, which if it had anything like full 
sway would probably be tenfold what it is to-day, or at any 
rate, very much larger than circumstances permit in these 
times when the needs of war are naturally the foremost 
consideration. Yet it is undeniable that the influenza, 
epidemic in this country, has also had some effect in slowing 
down production and limiting buying. In the textile 
districts production has been more or less seriously curtailed 
by this cause alone. Also, in some quarters there is hesi- 
tation about buying freely at this time, owing to a growing 
impression, rightly or wrongly, that peace is not far off. 
There is an idea that the world is on the eve of big events in 
the theatre of war and also in the chancelleries on both sides 
of the water. Finally, warmer weather interferes with the 
sale of seasonable goods to a certain extent. But with it 
all, there is a note of optimism, actual or latent. It is felt 
that the world is making its way out of the tunnel of war 
towards daylight and normal conditions of healthy business. 
Prices of foodstuffs show a downward tendency. Corn 
within a week has declined nearly 20 cents a bushel. Butter 
is selling at extravagant prices, but this fact is offset in a 
measure by the increased consumption of substitutes. Non 
essential industries are being curbed more and more, but the 
feeling grows that this restriction may not be of very long 
duration. Cotton has further declined and the crop is 
turning out larger than expected. The drift of prices for 
cotton goods is believed to be downward, partly owing to the 
fall in raw cotton and partly because of a decrease in the 
consumption, traceable to high prices. Collars that used 
to sell at 2 for 25 cents, now cost 25 cents apiece. This 
increase of 100%, or something very much like it, runs 
through a long list of cotton goods. Crop news is, in the 
main favorable and winter wheat has started well. The 
weather has been good for curing corn The crops of wheat, 
corn and oats are well known to be larger than were expected 
and in addition to cotton the crops of sugar and rice are also 
larger than earlier estimates Frost has done little damage 
to corn and the crop is of better quality than that of last 
year. Farm work is being pushed under very favorable 
circumstances. Wheat exports this week reached the un- 
usual total for these times of 6,624,000 bushels. Mean- 
while failures are almost incredibly rare. Collections are 
good. The rise in peace stocks and railroad shares and 
bonds, coincident with peace talk attracts attention in the 
commercial world. Money is tight and speculation small. 
Taking trade the country over, the West and the South are 
the most favored, owing to the big ruling prices for their 
products, and the increased buying power of large sections 
of the population. Building is still restricted by high 
prices. 

Spanish influenza has reached practically all parts of the 
United States, and now prevails also in Mexico, South 
America, Australia and Africa, as well as Europe. Latterly 
the death list has been growing at New York, both from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. In twenty-four hours here 342 
fatalities occurred. In one day the new cases of influenza 
were 3,077. Yet, less than 2% of New York’s population 
has thus far been affected, according to Dr. Copeland, the 
head of the Health Bureau. Unless certain precautions are 
observed, he threatens to close theatres. Smoking, he said, 
should be absolutely prohibited in all theatres, and also 
admission beyond the seating capacity. An offending 
theatre will be promptly closed. The epidemic is depleting 
the supply of teachers in the publie schools and more women 
are wanted for work in the hospitals. The Board of Health 
urges particular attention to light and ventilation of living 
and working quarters, and also heat. The Fuel adminis- 
tration, contrary to a popular impression, has not forbidden 
heat in apartment houses before Nov. 1. The Board of 
Health, in a statement sets the limit of four weeks as the 
probable duration of the epidemic. Gasolineless Sundays 
will cease after Oct. 13, but the Fuel Administration advises 
economy in the use of gasoline. The recent suspension of 
auto traveling on Sunday effected a saving of upward of 
700,009 barrels of gasoline. Meanwhile existing supplies 
are none too plentiful. The grand total of available gasoline 
in the United States, outside of California, on Sept. 23 was 
3,302,000 barrels of motor gasoline and 281,000 barrels of 
aviation gasoline. This isarather startling falling off from 
the stock of 11,000,000 barrels on April 1 and 8,000,000 
barrels on Aug. 1. The labor supply of the country is, of 
course, steadily decreasing. Women are now being employed 
in the Newark shipyards at electric machines which secure 
the rivet in its socket, and it is then carried forward for sharp- 
ening and oiling. The women make some $7 to $8 a day. 
A riveter at the South Chicago shipbuilding yard made $64 
for eight hours work last Sunday. His two helpers received 
$49 each. The team drove 1,014 rivets with the Sunday 
scale of 16 cents a rivet. Of course these are unheard-of 
wages. Even with wages extraordinarily high, however, 








strikes occur, some of which seem little better than scandal- 
ous. For instance,2,000 machinists, polishers and helpers 
at the E. W. Bliss Co. plant, some of whom receive $120 
per week and none less than $40, actually struck on the 9th 
inst. for more pay. The Government, which has restricted 
prices on commodities, might do worse than look into such 
cases of greed and deal with them in short, stern fashion. 
It is of interest to note that shipyards and ordnance plants 
of this country alone, according to Chairman Baruch of 
the War Industries Board, are short 310,000 men. With 
General Pershing cabling for increasing quantities of steel, 
the Railroad Administrato is naturally doing everything 
in its power to comply with the military needs of the army, 
and it is now said that the rate of pig iron output is about 
41,500,000 gross tons a year, and that of steel ingots between 
42,000,000 and 44,000,000 tons a year. One of the latest 
things which the Government has requisitioned is thermo- 
meters. The Government seizes the present output and 
orders the factories to proceed to produce large quantities 
of thermometers for a period of 20 weeks. The Govern- 
ment has also taken complete control of the brass industry. 
The War Industries Board orders that not a pound of new 
business shall be accepted by brass manufacturers without 
first obtaining. the sanction of the Board. Meanwhile, 
there is a shortage of mills. The movement of wheat con- 
tinues on a very large scale and the visible supply in the 
United States is approaching 100,000,000 bushels, or about 
fourteen times as large as it was a year ago. Though the 
Government now estimates the wheat crop at 918,924,000 
bushels, there is an impression in the grain trade at the West 
that it will ultimately turn out to be nearer 950,000,000 
bushels, or the second largest on record; that of 1915, when 
it was 1,025,801,000 bushels, being the largest ever known. 
If the hopes of the wheat merchants are realized, the present 
crop will be nearly 300,000,000 bushels larger than the last 
one. The yields of corn and oats have all increased within 
a month, and those of barley, rye, beans, buckwheat, flax, 
rice, apples and sugar beets are larger than those of last year. 
The tobacco crop is one of the largest ever known. There 
is some discussion of the effects of peace on general trade. 
Peace is felt to be approaching with the possibility that, 
events may hasten it very perceptibly during the winter. 
House building after peace is declared is expected to increase 
greatly; that would effect the steel and lumber trades and 
good many other industries. Supplies of cotton goods, the 
world over, are down to a minimum; they will be renewed at 
the first opportunity. Construction of all kinds, held up 
for several years by the paramount needs of the Govern- 
ment, will, it is believed, be pushed with vigor, perhaps un- 
exampled in American history. And abroad the vieey 
devastated tracts of country call imperatively for rebuild- 
ing. This will be done the more readily that the merchant 
marine of the United States and Great Britain have greatly 
increased in the last two years. Non-essential industries 
will naturally revive after a period of more or less severe re- 
pression. In short, the industries which serve the needs of 
peace in myriad forms, not only in this country but through- 
out the world, with vast populations knit into closer union 
by the war than ever before in human history, will, not im- 
probably, have a trade that will eclipse anything hereto- 
fore known in the annals of the most advanced nations of the 
globe. Naturally, the increase in business will at first fol- 
low the channels of the three primary wants of man, namely, 
food, clothing and shelter. But later on, and perhaps with 
no great delay, will come the expansion of business in the 
non-essential yet desirable lines of merchandise throughout 
vast ramifications of industry. In certain other directions 
however, there will be contraction. 
STOCKS OF MERCHANDISE IN NEW YORK. 


Oct. 11918. Sept. 11918. Oct. 11917. 
Coffee, Brazil. .....-..----<< bags_ 1,078,932 998,513 1,421,667 
Ce, GU. coececencecaad mats. 13,837 14,70 13,488 
Coffee, other___..-.-.------- bags. 639,993 629,110 676,41 
ee ak annie gil ine wie tons. 14,463 55,35) oe 
IRR Ee Sa ES a fee: lS ee eae 
CG et ee, ol Ueceewes bales. 75,046 80,828 72,669 
EE oe. eee, |) ee 625 
ee ee wal barrels. 36,000 24,100 13,200 


*Not published during the war. 

LARD continues weak; prime Western, 26.45@26.55e.; 
refined to the Continent, 28.75¢c.; South America, 29.15¢e.; 
Brazil, 30.15c. Futures declined, some days partly in 
sympathy with a decline in other provisions. At times 
pork and ribs have undergone the maximum decline allowed 
in a single day, namely 100 points on pork and 50 points on 
ribs. Moreover hogs and corn declined. Hog receipts 
have been increasing. It looks as though they would be 
larger from now on. Packers and shorts have been buying. 
To-day prices advanced, but they are lower for the week. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF LARD FUTURES IN_ CHICAGO. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

October delivery. _cts_26.87 26.60 26.50 26.10 25.80 26.20 

November delivery _ ~~. 26.20 25.90 25.65 25.25 24.65 24.95 


PORK again lower; mess, $41 50@$42 50; clear, $42 @$50. 
Beef products quiet, but firm; mess, $35@$36; extra India 
mess, $58@$59. Cut meats quiet and lower; pickled hams, 
10 to 20 Ibs., 29 %%e.; pickled bellies, 36@38ce. A Washing- 


ton dispatch says Mr. Hoover states that Government and 
export buying would absorb about 50% of the hog product 
made in the United States during 1919, and that orders in 
hand would require an additional billion pounds over 1918. 
During the winter fresh pork is to displace beef to a large 
November pork ended at 


extent in training camp rations. 
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Chicago to-day at $33 27, after touching $32 75earlier. The 
decline is $4 for the week. Butter, creamery, 59'4%@60c. 
Cheese, flats, 29@33'4c. Eggs, fresh, 56@57e. 

COFFEE higher; No. 7 Rio, 10 4%c.; No. 4 Santos, 14¢e.; 
fair to good Cucuta, 1344,@14c. Futures have been prac- 
tically featureless. Offerings have been small. In fact 
trade in future has been practically at a standstill. Stocks 
at Brazilian seaports are steadily in reasing. They are 
over double what they were a year ago, namely 4,965,000 
bags, against 3,394,000 this time last year. And to make 
matters worse Brazilian freights are firmer to the United 
States. Charters have been placed at the maximum limit 
allowed by our Shipping Board. It looks as though ton- 
nage in Brazilian waters would become scarcer as it 1s said 
that the Brazilian Government will refuse to open commer- 
cial credits for importations of merchandise or extend or 
increase old credits. Yet recently Santos prices advanced 
noticeably though latterly easier. Here there are said to 
be large buying orders at maximum prices, but no sellers. 
The Brazilian markets are also strong on the idea that 
a is drawing nearer. It is said that the United States 

ave less than six months supply of coffee, England enough 
for three years or more and France and Italy enough for 
about a year. To-day trade was deadlocked; so were prices. 


October .cts_8.50@ --.-.|February cts 9.10@ -._|May-__--cts.9.55@ —_-- 
November _.8.65@ .-.|March_____- 9.25@ .-..|June__... . 9.70@ --- 
5 a Si. ae 9.40@ __- eines 








 _ aes 9.856 
{August __..10.00 


Centrifugal, 96-degrees 
Offerings of Java sugar have 
been large. It is said that Dutch producers are anxious to 
sell. But the searcity of ocean tonnage and high freights 
militate against business. It is said that Java has offered 
as much as 60,000 tons to be delivered to American Pacific 
ports. This is interesting, though it has not been confirmed. 
It finds credence, however, in many quarters. It is also 
stated that Pacific Coast refiners are now working up stocks 
of Hawaiian sugar, but will close in about three weeks, not 
to reopen until the beginning of the new year. Meanwhile 
some look for steady offerings of Java sugar on a more or less 
tempting f.o.b. basis. It is supposed that the new Cuban 
contract will be ready for signature in a few days and that 
its terms will be at once made known, though there is no 
uneasiness on the subject. Cuban crop advices are favor- 
able. The International Committee has latterly bought 
Cuba at 4.985c., cost and freight. Meanwhile refiners are 
doing very little business, though deliveries are more prompt, 


SUGAR in moderate demand. 
test, 7.28¢.; granulated, 9c. 





even if not up to the usual promptness of war times. October 
certificates °re still rather searce. Rt 

OILS.—Linseed continues lower; city raw, carloads, 
$1 78@$1 80; five-barrels, $181@$185 Lard, prime, 


edible, $250. Cocoanut, Ceylon, barrels, 1614@1634c¢.; 
Cochin, 1744@17%%e. Soya bean, 184@18%e. Corn oil, 
crude, barrels, 1734@18e. Cod, domestic, $1 45@$1 50. 
Spirits of turpentine, 54@54%c. Strained rosin, common to 
good, $15 20@$15 30. Prime crude, Southwest, 17.50c. 

PETROLEUM econtnues tirm; refined in barrels, cargo, 
$15 50@$16 50; bulk, New York, $8 25@$9 25; cases, New 
York, $19 25@$20 25 Gasoline steady; motor gasoline, in 
steel barrels, to garages, 2414c.; to consumers, 26%c.; gas 
machine, 41%ec. After next Sunday, Oct. 13, there will be 
no further autoless Sundays, unless new requirements arise. 
Meanwhile new field production is going ahead with a keen 
spirit, due to the increased consumption. 


Pennsylvania dark $4 00! South Lima_____- $2 38 Illinois, above 30 

CL ccm eiasnes 2 77| Indiana ......... 2 2 degrees ....--.-. 2 42 
Orichton_...... - 1 40} Princeton ...... . 2 42, Kansas and Okla- 

Corning ....-...-. 2 85) Somerset, 32 deg_. 2 60 a 2 25 
Wooster _...._._- 2 58! Ragland .......-- 1 25; Caddo, La., light. 2 25 
TREE oc mccccaseue 2 25| Biectra.........- 2 25| Caddo, La., heavy 1 55 
Strawn _---..-.-- 2 2b) MOOR... cnnccoce 2 25| Canada... ......- 278 
ERO GOGO. .nccccne 2 44 Plymouth__..... - 2 33| Healdton -..._.-- 1 45 
North Lima__-_--_. 238 | Henrietta__..___- 2 25 


TOBACCO has been quiet but firm. In fact some think 
it is too firm in the face of an unprecedented crop. And 
some look for an easing of prices before very long. Banks 
have helped farmers, however, to a noteworthy degree, and 
some are therefore in a position to hold, at least for a time. 
For Sumatra a good demand has prevailed and dwindling 
supplies have naturally favored holders. On the 21st inst. 
12,000 bales will be allotted. Havana is in fair demand and 
steady. The tobacco crop in the United States has been 
mostly cut and housed, and the weather conditions during 
the past week were favorable for maturing it. 

COPPER market is dull, pending the outcome of the 
meeting to be held Nov. 1 to establish a new price. Labor 
continues scarce and the demands made by the Government 
are, of course, heavy. The September output of refined 
copper, including electrolytic, Lake and casting, is estimated 
at 170,000,000 lbs. This compares with 175,000,000 Ibs. 
estimated for August, and 165,000,000 lbs. in September 
1917. Estimates for nine months of 1918 total 1,770,000 ,000 
lbs., against 1,896,000,000 Ibs. in 1917, a decrease of 126,- 
000,000 Ibs. In order to equal Iast year’s output, produc- 
tion during the last three months of the current year must 
average in the neighborhood of 210,000,000 Ibs. Tin quiet 
at 80'44@824c., pending Government action. Supplies 
are short. Lead dull at 8.05@8.90e. Labor continues 
searce and only Government contracts can be cared for. 
Spelter inactive at 9.25@9.30c. The demand for prime 
Western continues light. 

PIG IRON production is increasing. 


; This is naturally 
very gratifying. 


In fact, the total for September of 113,942 





—s 
tons a day was the highest on record. It was 4,600 tons a 
day more than the average for August. The increase came 
sooner than expected. It is hoped that it will goon. As it 
is, the total for September is 3,418,270 tons. This seems 
incredible. The next highest daily production was 113,189 
tons in October 1917. Last January it was only 77,799 tons 
in the severe weather of that period. And now it is believed 
that even the September total will be surpassed in October. 
Certainly determined efforts will be made to have it. Mean- 
while, however, allocations are still in force. That is un- 
avoidable, as Government orders increase. A favorable 
fact is the unusually good weather. Its continuance will 
mean much. Meanwhile many consumers are buying out- 
side of their stipulated zone and are paying the extra fee 
for shipment. They simply have to have the iron. No. 2X 
Philadelphia, $38 85; No. 2 Valley furnace, $34. Coke 
deliveries are quicker and the quality is better. 

STEEL output has decreased in Pennsylvania owing to 
the epidemic of influenza. It has curtailed the output in 
eastern Pennsylvania and now the Pittsburgh district com- 
plains of its severity. Yet the largest corporation reports 
92.7% of blast furnace capacity in operation and 100% 
of ingot capacity, against 92 and 97.8% respectively in the 
preceding week. Meanwhile Washington and also French 
centres are clamoring for steel. To supply France the mills 
will have to concentrate on rails, shell steel, barbed wire 
and steel for cars. In fact the Allies are buying more heavily 
in spite or recent successes. General Pershing puts in an 
urgent call for cars. It is stated that 40,315 cars are 
now wanted in addition to the recent award of about 24,000. 
The increased order calls for about 350,000 tons of steel. 
Unfilled tonnage of the leading company fell off 461,138 
tons in September, as compared with August. 





COTTON 


Friday Night, Oct. 11 1918. 

THE MOVEMENT OF THE CROP, as indicated by our 
telegrams from the South to-night, is given below. For the 
week ending this evening the total receipts have reached 
169,334 bales, against 159,431 bales last week and 156,587 
bales the previous week, making the total receipts since 
Aug. 1 1918 1,024,106 bales, against 1,310,785 bales for the 
same period of 1917, showing a decrease since Aug. 1 1918 
of 286,679 bales. 




















| } | 

Sat. | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thurs.| Fri. | Total. 
Galveston ------}| 9,277 | 8,960 18,883 7,268) 3,665 5,003 53,056 
Texas City----- Sa aenres RS PT UE ae PENS pete —_ 
Port Arthur, &c.| -.---.- See ene! pee. eae _ 219 219 
New Orleans_---| 5,244 6,707 5,684 6,957) 9,348 7,424 41,364 
ee 1,047) 588, 2,857; 1,237 407, 1,953 ,08 
Pensacola ------ eee, eee ae, nS eee | en oe 
Jacksonville ....| ..---- ei pee eee Poe Z 100 1 
Savannah ------ | 5,549, 9,911, 8,187 7,378} 4,291; 5,792 41,108 
Brunswick ----- EES Res TRE! eee eee 1,000 ,000 
Charleston ----- | 1,144; 1,529 1,246 686} 1,288; 1,995 7,888 
Wilmington _----| 1,242!) 617, 1,303 1,434! 391, 1,013 6,000 
Ce a | 1,940, 2,567 753, 1,175; 1,913 1,534 9,882 
WN port News,&c.) .....-| --.-<-- Petes Pee geen | 194) 194 
New York...-.-- b eens a ae ee eee ee ee 
a ee i peswen | 121 60 7 48 10 246 
Baltimore __ _-_- nents PRR ne Fa. Pee ee a 
Philadelphia ----} ------ i econarerel aire (Pea eos Se. en 
Totals this week_' 25,443! 31,000 38,973) 26,142' 21,351' 26,425 169,334 





The following shows the week’s total receipts, the total 
since Aug. 1 1918 and the stocks to-night, compared with 
last year: : 





| 











1918. | 1917. Stock. 
Receipts to . . - . 
Oct. 11. | This \SinceAug This Since Aug) 

| Week. | 11918. | Week. | 11917. | 1918. 1917. 

| - 
Galveston._----- | 53,056 440,197, 76,662) 475,250 260,420 139,496 
in Ci...... | a. a | “°1'738| 6,504, 21227 
Pt. Arthur, &c___ 219) 1,770 278) BEE casera ee 
New Orleans___-| 41,364) 203,027) 44.835) 207,634) 248,851, 95,493 
ana... « | 8,089 26,211, 2,253) 25,507, 21,146 10,514 
Pensacola -_-_...-- | ee) ~ Eee Eee, 1,155 tu seeeee 
Jacksonville--____ 100 385 2,000 10,168 10,054 6,5 
Savannah __...-. | 41,108) 234,608 41,423) 326,864, 231,648 141,036 
Brunswick ___-_- | 1,000, 14,300 6,000 49,000 3,000 10,06 
Charleston - -__-- | 7988! 31,549 1,721) 50,077; 44,166) 32,737 
Wilmington - - __- | 6'000| 24,465 6,108) 22,087, 41,018 48,396 
Norfolk ___-_-_- | Q'882| 31,588 4,636) 44,618 62,546 28,666 
N’port News, &c_| 194 882 104) 931 ceeses| cereus 
New York __---_- , aoe 1,739 267| 34,485) 77,524 82,432 
Rate 246, 10,379 323} 19,274, 13,800 85 
Baltimore ---_-_- | 188 1,392 4,869) | 6,316 22,324 
Philadelphia -..-| ----| ------! ------ | 2,528) 8,235 5,013 

Totals........ |169,334/1,024,106 207,029|1,310,.785'1,035,338' 633,692 





In order that comparison may be made with other years, 
we give below the totals at leading ports for six seasons: 


| 














Receipts at— | 1918. 1917. 1916. 1915. | 1914. | 1913. 
Galveston -- -| 53,056 76,662} 131,843) 100,735 89,002) 133,083 
TexasCity,&c. 21 278, 10:158| 24.790 17,303) 29,387 
New Orleans-| 41,364 44,835) 70.353) 49,215 22,529) 55,388 
Mobile - -._-_- | 8,089 2,253 3,183 2,309 5,033) 18,267 
Savannah ---; 41,108 41,423 50,995 44,876 34,995) 128,580 
Brunswick. __| 1,000 ‘ 3,000) 7,000 623) 23,7 
Charleston,&c, 7,888 17,271; 10,235) 18,204 11,677) 32,001 
Wilmington _- 6,000 6.108; 5,600} 7.38 3,075, 26.402 
Norfolk ____- 9'882 41636] 30:430| 17,803 12,180) 22,852 
N'port N.,&c.| 194 a ee Beene ere 
All others. __ ‘| 534 7,459] 6,962) 3,076 3,180) 14,083 
Total this wk.| 169,334) 207,029| 322,759, 275,396 199.397) 485,092 





Since Aug. 1-!1,024,106 1,310,785! 1,897,355'1,590,209 802,021|2,628,371 





The exports for the week ending this evening reach a total 
of 115,158 bales, of which 91,381 were to Great Britain, 
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12,276 to France and 11,501 to other destinations. 
for the week and since Aug. 1 1918 are as follows: 


Week ending Oct. 11 1918. | 


Exported to— 


Export 





From Aug. 1 1918 to Oct. 11 1918. 


Exported to— 
Exports 
from— 





Great | | “| Great 
\Britain.| France. Other. Total. | Britain. France. | Total. 


Galveston...) 52,943] 52,943) 141,879 212,252 
Texas City. | 12,200 
Pt.Arth ,&c | 130 
NewoOrleans, 24,858) 

Mobile 


Other. 








Brunswick 

New. Yor 

Boston 

Baltimore__! 
Philadel *ia_| .....- Perr Peer ee ee 


| 


Pacific ports! _....- | oseece| ccecaa| seewee | 25,358 25,358 


247,283 728,576 


304,370 1,067,100 
413,192 1,184,593 





Total_.--| 91,381| 12,276, 11,501 115,158 


8,320, 21,872 124,539) 
17,084 42,706 186,503 


364,427) 


687 ,792 
609,288 


116,866 


174,938 
162,118 





Total 1917_| 94,347) 
Total 1916_!126,713! 





In addition to above exports, our telegrams to-night also 
give us the following amounts of cotton on shipboard, not 
cleared, at the ports named. We add similar figures for 
New York. 





On Shipboard, Not Cleared for— 


Great | | Ger- Other | Coast- 
Britain.| France.| many. Cont't. | wise. | Total. 


| 9,000! 53,766 
40,000 





Leaving 
Stock. 


206.654 


Oct. 11 at— 





Galveston’ 
New Orleans*_| 
Savannah *__-_| 
Charleston 


600 
11,000 
6,000 





Other ports*__-| 


ae} j 

Total 1918__| 72,379 
Total 1917_-| 56,257) 
Total 1916__| 80,635 


* Estimated. 


Speculation in cotton for future delivery has kept within 
contracted limits, but there has been selling enough to cause 
a decline of approximately $10 a bale. Peace talk is now 
hailed as a bearish factor by very many of the trade. Peace, 
it is argued, will mean the cancellation of very many Gov- 
ernment contracts. At the same time, these reasoners 
doubt whether business can be resumed on a normal peace 
basis atonce. They think the dislocation of the cotton trade 
of the world has gone too far for that. They maintain, in 
other words, that the restoration to normal conditions must 
be gradual. They do not look for any immediate and de- 
cided increase in exports. Much tonnage would be needed 
to transport portions of the armies to their homes. That 
would necessarily militate more or less seriously against a 
return to anything like pre-war exports. Germany is sup- 
posed to have more or less cotton stored in Spain. It has 
been using substitutes for several years, and for a while, it 
is supposed, could continue to use them. What will be the 
trade status, moreover, of the Central Powers after the return 
of peace nobody now knows. Meanwhile, two things are clear. 
First, stocks in this country are large; second, the weather 
is good and the cotton crop is steadily increasing. In fact, 
the weather at the South is unusually good for this time of 
the year. Certainly it is in marked contrast with that 
which prevailed a year ago. Then the South was attacked 
by a general and unusually early killing frost, which cut off 
itjis hard to say,_how much cotton.% But the quantity was 
certainly large. The early frost also tended to lower the 
grade. The scarcity of white cotton last season was one 
of the outstanding features. Undoubtedly it had much to 
do with the great advance in prices. For the mills, though 
they must have it in filling Government contracts and they 
paid any price to get it. Of,late, the decline in the stock 
market has had more or less effect. On the 14th inst. the 
usual Census figures will appear giving the consumption 
for the month of September. Some think that they are 
more likely to be bearish than otherwise. Wall Street 
and%Jocal traders have been free sellers. Liverpool 
at times has sold heavily. Finally, there has been a steady 
pressure of Southern’ hedge‘selling. Reports, from time to 
tims, have ‘given .the impression fthat Southern farmers, 
despairing of higher‘prices,* with{the Government inquiring 
into ‘conditions existing'in thefcotton trade, have been more 
disposed to sell, especially in'the’Atlantic States. But there 
has ‘also been free selling elseqhere in:the South, it is said. 
New Orleans spot prices in’two days dropped 188 points. 
Receipts:have beentincreasing, exports have, for the most 
part, been light, stocks¥are piling up at the South, bull 
speculation is absent andjin a word most*of the talk has 
been in a bearish strain'and"most of the news has been re- 
garded as backing it up. On the other hand, it is quite 
as clear that the technical position of late has improved. 
With pretty much everybody looking for lower prices, this 
could hardly fail to be the case. Recent liquidation has 
been pretty thorough. In fact not a few who were formerly 
bullish are on the other side of the market. And these 
include some influential people. This means that the ten- 
dency has been to accumulate a good-sized short interest. 
The sudden rise on Thursday”’afternoon emphasized this 
point Also the French Commission is believed to have 
been buying December quite freely. Recently Japanese in- 
terests were good buyers. And,{moreover, some are not so 





12,000 _.--_- | 28,321|. 25,600 138,300 
7.000| _----- | 19352)" 15,090, 97.698 
40,327) | 35,951! 30,705 187,618 


897,038 
535,994 
$41,252 





clear that peace would be a bearish argument. On the con- 
trary, they think that a return of peace is bound to bring 
about more settled conditions in the cotton trade of the 
world, and that if cotton is worth the present price, with 
the business restricted in the various ways by the 
unavoidable conditions of war, the price will ad- 
vance when the _ world’s trade in eotton is 
untrammeled. They look for larger exports after the 
declaration of peace. The shipment of men and munitions 
from the United States will stop. That will release a good 
deal of ocean tonnage. The armies across the water can- 
not return at once. That would not be prudent. It is 
assumed, at any rate, that they will return very gradually. 
Meanwhile, shipbuilding in the United States and Great 
Britain is going ahead by leaps and bounds. American 
ships will be seen on the seven seas for many a generation to 
come. A new era has dawned for American trade on land 
and sea. The country has made an immense stride ahead; 
it is building even more ships than Great Britain. All this 
means that the supply of ocean tonnage is steadily being 
increased. Why should not civilian commerce benefit from 
it as soon as the fighting stops? Such are some of the 
queries that are being put in these momentous times. The 
fact is emphasized, too, that this is the fourth short crop in 
succession. And if the war should continue beyond 
planting time next spring, which to some seems at least 
possible, even if not altogether probable, where is 
the labor to come from to plant a big crop? Failing 
an adequate labor supply the world would have another 
and a fifth short American crop staring it in the face. And 
this country raises about 6214% of the world’s yield. Lat- 
terly, too, there has been some increase in exports. If an 
armistice is granted to Germany it would include the U-boats. 
They would have to stop sinking merchant shipping. That 
of itself would be a gain for the world’s trade in cotton. 
To-day prices advanced on trade buying and covering, which 
offset considerable Liverpool and Southern selling. Of late 
Italy as well as France, it seems, has been buying. The 
stock of American in Liverpool gained 39,000 bales during 
the week. Spinners were said to be more disposed to buy 
at around 30c. 

The official quotation for middling upland cotton in the 
New York market each day for the past week has been: 


Oct. 5 to Oct. 11— Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Middling uplands 32.50 32.05 32.40 32.60 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR 32 YEARS. 


The quotations for middling upland at New York on 
Oct. 11 for each of the past 32 years have been as follows: 


1918 ..6.5662 32.60/1910-c_____ 14.75|1902-c__._. 8.85|1894-c____- 6.12 
7 27.65/1909__._---13.65] 1901 8.44/1893___.__. 8. 


Sat. Mon. 
33.10 33.15 


Y 


Oooo 


6 
a 
By 
A 
By 2 
6 
-6 


MARKET AND SALES AT NEW 


The total sales of cotton on the spot each day during the 
week at New York are indicated in the following statement. 
For the convenience of the reader we also add columns which 
show at a glance how the market for spot and futures closed 
on same days. 





| 
Spot 
Market 
Closed. 


Futures 


| SALES. 
Market 
| 





Closed. 


Saturday ---|Quiet 25 pts dec____|Steady___-_---| -_---- 
Monday --.-|Quiet 5 pts adv____- Steady | 
Tuesday'__-\|Quiet 65 pts dec____| Barely steady _- 
Wednesday -| Quiet 45 pts dec____|Steady_______-_ | 
Thursday, -- Suict 35 pts adv____|Steady 

Friday uiet 20 pts adv__-_-_|Barely steady_- 


Spot. ;Contract; Total. 














FUTURES.—The highest, lowest and closing prices at 
New York for the past week have been as follows: 





Saturday, 
Oct. 5. 


Monday, 
Od. 7. 


Tuesday, 
Od. 8. 


Wed’ day, 
Od. 9. 


Thursd'y, 
Oct. 10. 


Friday, 


Od. 11. Week. 








October— 
31.73-.05 
31.85-.88 


31.63-.30): 
31.88-.90)° 


35)30.50-.45}30.42 
30.80 —}31.10- 


.28/}30.96-.40|30.42-j05 
Closing --.-. .20}31.35-.38)— — — 
November— 
—}30.90-. 
31.28 


35|30.5! 


— 30.30-.65/30.30-135 
30 — 


31.45 30.14 —|20. 300.66 I -— = 
31.17-.66 
31.35-.37 


Closing .--- 
December— 


31.00- 
31.28- 


30.71-.70} ¢ 
30.90-.94): 


.90)< 


35}: 


5/29 .89-195) 29.69 
30.14-.19 


.50|30.23-.90)29.69-175 
Closing - --- 30.40-.50'30.65-.69|— — — 
January— 
30.87-.25 


31.05-.08 


35)29.37-.35139 .25-.05!29 .80-.48)29.25-175 
29 .63-.68/30.00-.05130.18-.20|— — — 
February— 
Range 
Closing.---. 
March— 


30.86 30. -|2¢ 


—|30.05 —|—- — — 


30.95 ; —|29.85 
30.78-.22 
30.86-.88 


30.58-.3£ 
30.78-. 


29.93-125 


9 
29 .24-.20]29.05-.85/29.65-.28/29.05-125 
29.93-.00)29.4 ; 


Closing - --- -.47|29.83-.85/30.00-.14 


30.85 —|30.75 


30.72-.12/30.50-.22/30.00-115/29 .15-.06/29 .00- 
30.78-.80|30.70-.75/29 .90-.00) 29 .35-.37|29.70- 


29.95 — 


29.40 —|29.78 


29.95 


Closing .-.- 
May— 


-70)29.58-. 
-73}29.90 

40/29 .68-.95)|29.00-115 
—|29.80 —j29.28 —j29.58-.62/29.80 


—}28.45- —|28.80-.35/28.45-140 
—!28.85-.15'29.25-.35 


15|29.00-115 
Closing ---- —_-|--_— 
July— 
— — —/30.45-.15/30.00-.73/29 .25-.00}29 .00- 
Closing -...|30.65 —/30.60 
August— 


lee eee 


— — —}30.10-.40)29.00439|— 
Closing - ---'30.30 —!30.20 —'29.00-.20/28.78 
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THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON to-night, as made 
up by cable and telegraph, is as follows. Foreign stocks, as 
well as the afloat, are this week’s returns, and consequently 
all foreign figures are brought down to Thursday evening. 
But to make the total the complete figures for to-night 
(Friday), we add the item of exports from the United States, 
including in it the exports of Friday only. 














Oct. 11— 1918. 1917. 1916. 1915. 
Stock at Liverpool__...._- bales. 184,000 316,000 559,000 932,000 
Stock at Londos ...........--- 17,000 19, 31,000 71,000 
Stock at Manchester___.______- 56,000 30, 48,000 51,000 

Total Great Britain.....__-__- 257,000 365,000 638,000 1,054,000 
£2 Fee er a *1,000 *1,000 
De CO ME bumnconesrcccss grees jean *1,000 *2,000 
I le i, cw mamnwin a 113,000 134,000 158,000 201,000 
Stock at Marseilles ___________- ,000 .000 6,000 3,000 
Stock at Barcelona ___.___----- 22,000 52,000 49,000 72,000 
Stock at Genoa -_...---------- 15,000 8,000 161,000 99,000 
DEE OP WED ce ween c esas jankecs eee *1,000 *1.000 

Total Continental stocks____-_- 151,000 198,000 387,000 379,000 

Total European stocks______- 408,000 563,000 1,025,000 1,433,000 
India cotton afloat for Europe... 16,000 ,000 35,: 56,000 
Amer. cotton afloat for Europe_. 199,000 451,000 467,948 534,392 

Egypt. Brazil,&c.,afloat for Eur’pe 62,000 55, 27, 30,000 

in Alexandria, Egypt--_-_-- 485: ‘000 85,000 80, 170,000 

Stock in Bombay, pease *670,000 *700,000 6, 473,000 
Stock in U. S. ports ___________ 1,035,338 633,692 1,028,870 1,153,945 
Stock in U. S. interior towns__._. 942,219 544,59 J ,620 
U.S. exports to-day____________ 33,560 19,146 20,631 18,822 
Total visible supply_.._..._-_- 3,531,117 3,097,429 3,996,431 4,703,779 

y Sp shove, totals of American and other descriptions are as follows: 
Liverpool stock___._..-__- bales 89,000 205,000 419,000 682,000 
Manchester stock__.__..______- 3,000 22,000 45,000 39,000 
Continental stock_____.________ 34,000 “ae ane ir St *302,000 
American afloat for Europe----_- 99,000 451,000 534,392 
U. 8. port stocks __.__.________ 1,035,338 633,692 1 oes. 390 1,153,945 
U. 8. interior stocks .__._______ 42,219 544,591 964,982 834,620 
U. 8. exports to-day ___________ 33,560 19.146 21,631 18,822 





Total American._.......___- 2,466,117 2,043,429 3,251,431 3,564,779 
East Indian, Brazil. &o.— 
Liverpool stock_.____________- 95,000 111,000 140. poe 250,000 
London stock._....._..____--- 17,000 19,000 1,000 71,000 
Manchester stock___.__________- 23,000 8,000 33600 12 000 
Continental stock___._._______- *17,000 *30000 *83 000 +77, 
India afloat for Europe________- 16,000 46,000 35,000 56,000 
t, Brazil, &c., afloat... _- 62,000 rp ah oe 0. 
Stock in Alexandria, ea sees 165,000 5,000 80,000 170,000 
Stock in Bombay, India_______- *670,000 +700. 000 346,000 473,000 








Total East India, &c________- 1,065,000 1,054,000 745.000 1, 139,000 
Total American __._._._____- 2'466.117 2.043.429 3,251,431 3.564.779 
Total visible supply____._--_-_- 3, ot, 117 3. pF 429 3, woe, ty 4, F. Ug 
Middling upland, Live SR 2.024 0.070 
Middling upland, New York_-_-_- 33 Oe: Oy 65c. 19 boc. 12: ria 
Egypt, good brown, Liverpool... 33.35d. 33.00d. 16.28d. 10.40d. 
Peruvian, rough good, javerpodi. 33.13d. 28.00d. 14.00d. 10.10d. 
Broach, fine, Liverpool_-_-_-_---- 23.50d. 20.30d. 9.50d. 6.85d. 
Tinnevelly, good, er 23.75c. 20.48d. 9.52d. 6.97d. 


* Estimated. 


Continental imports for past week have been 23,000 bales. 
The above figures for 1918 show an increase over last week 
of 151,231 bales, a gain of 433,688 bales over 1917, a decrease 
y * 465, 314 bales from 1916 and a loss of 1,172, 662 bales from 
15. 


AT THE INTERIOR TOWNS the movement—that is, 
the receipts for the week and since Aug. 1, the shipments 
for the week and the stocks to-night, and the same items for 
the corresponding period of the previous year—is set out 
in detail below. 





Movement to Oct. 11 1918. Movement to Oct. 12 1917. 














Towns, Receipts. Ship- | Stocks Receipts. | Ship- ; Stocks 
I ments.| Oct. ments.| Oct. 
| Week. | Season. | Week.| 11. Week. | Season. | Week.| 12. 
Ala., Eufaula _| 200 2,348 cont Eten 297 1,964 Saunt . oe 
Montgomery -| 5,044 33,863 2,602 18,087 3,912 22,008 2,631) 16,257 
Selma ....... 3,518, 26,420) 2,616) 13,005 2,329) 15,273) 2,162) 3,933 
Ark., Helena_-| 1,000 3,342 700, 1,970 2,362) 4,197 137; 5,279 
Little Rock..| 5,519 24,813) 2,902) 15,967 7,681; 15,272) 2,427) 13,231 
Pine Bluff.__| 3,200 11,765 1,371, 19,000 8,116, 17,283) 1,428) 14,536 
Ga., Albany-_- 800 5,984 600 2,937 794, 9,018 621) 2,757 
Athens...... | 9,846 26,310 3,367, 25,887 5,869 19,239) 3,515) 9,437 
Atlanta... - |} 9,172 35,740 7,368 24,002 9,675 35,048 4,986) 18,502 
Augusta...-- | | 24,939 116,037) 25,632 100,239 30,029, 155,288 2,565) 93,054 
Columbus. - --| 5,250 17,500, 1,300 11,250 4,175 10,652 423) 8,782 
Ra6OR...--- 9,000 41,618 4,000 24,887 5,743) 43,408 3,865) 10,302 
OSS 4,021 11,440 1,948 10,050 1,692 5,216 878; 3,207 
La., Shreveport; 7,000, 34,974 3,000 26,853 10,150, 46,290, 7,343) 25,139 
Miss.,Columbus; 1,520 6,916 991' 3,522 361 1,762 4 1,628 
Clarksdale .__| 13,397 31,097, 1,048 31,849 6,950; 22,477 581) 21,154 
Greenwood...) 8,346 35,322 4,631 29,125 7,000 19,604 1,444 15,000 
Meridian _...| 1,334 8,355 ~eenl . ee 1,533 8,039) 841 7,784 
Natchez--.-.-- | 3,423 14,083; 1,727) 7,329 3,922 17,112 366 9°105 
Vicksburg... 1,154 5,067) 269 4,583 1,350 4,567 510, 2,993 
Yazoo City... 1,500 8,058) 900, 12,17 2,589 9,410 162} 7,111 
Mo., St. Louis_ 8/162 32,804) 8,313 10,611 17,465 120,109 17,432) 1,250 
N.C.,Gr’nsboro 500 5.127, 400, 4,569 365 4,722 1,169 944 
|. eee 428 1,904) 450 149 332 955 300 109 
O., Cincinnati. 2,000 ll, 531) 1,900, 12,212 1,140 24,032, 4,976 19,700 
Okla., Ardmore cual ekemeal ial as eocc| S000 6,250 966 5,000 
Chickasha ._.| 2,000) 7,868) 1,000 7,708, 3,887 6,702 148 5,620 
eee | 2,007 8,285, 2,323 3,433 1,026 5,723 598; 2,966 
Oklahoma_-.--- 900 3,900 200 2,200 2,150 3,338 530, 2,715 
8.C.,Greenville 2,500 8,102) 900 13,060 4,958 15,625, 2,754 7,800 
Greenwood - _ - 700 3,540 400 3,914 600 2,086 400 1,187 
Tenn.,Memphis 22,541) 103, 454 21,435 228,595 19, to 64,516 8,854 56,284 
Nashville - - ~~ cena! wmameel jane 284 128) 184 42 156 
Tex., Abilene__’ 1,000 3,101, 800 1,091 1,912 7.715, 1,618 1,853 
Brenham -_..- 700 13,822) 500 4,963 934 12,752 569 2,868 
Clarksville... 2,025 9,050, 1,329 4,107 2,506 10,403 2,368, 4,736 
TE cases 2,038, 22,663) 2,543 11,416 7,502 40,427, 6,340, 12,164 
Honey Grove., 1,352) 9,058 714 5,263 3,319 15,275 3,395 4,360 
Houston - ----! 63,572, 507,517| 47,304226,306 88,635, 608,602 81,516119,337 
, ae | 4,216 25,082) 3,992; 7,549 2,695 11,203 2,488 3,413 
San Antonio..; 1,900 18,528) 1,500 3.936 1,291, 14,021 592) 1,235 





Total, 41 towns 237,724'1,296,388 162,075 942,219 279,411 1,457,767 173,985 544,591 





The above totals show that the interior stocks have in- 
creased during’ the week 75,649 bales and are to-night 397,628 
bales morethan at the same time last year. The receipts at 
all town have been 41,687 bales less than the same week 
last year. 


OVERLAND MOVEMENT FOR THE WEEK AND 
SINCE AUG. 1.—We give below a statement showing the 
overland movement for the week and since Aug. 1, as made 
up from telegraphic reports Friday night. The results for the 
week and since Aug. 1 in the last two years are as follows: 














1918 1917 
Od. 11. Since Since 
Shipped— Week. Aug. 1. Week. Aug. 1. 
NG Sos cin cunccineeen 8,313 35,888  a17,432 4a128,212 
Es NE, BE inc nn nnwcaunbia 12,597 47,507 “ 977 
p DO SC aa ee 303 1,348 300 
RO eee 98 | 1,021 8,565 
ee CO 28 ban ncccanckunnn 1,498 9,981 981 11,790 
Via Virginia points_._........--- 3,794 27,734 10,216 61,387 
Via other routes, &c_._...------ 11,988 83,760 15,099 102,167 
Total gross overland__......-- 38,591 228,354 51,211 357,398 
Deduct shipments— 
Overland to N. Y., Boston, &c_... 434 13,510 5,459 86,451 
Between interior towns_______-- 1,395 11,567 1,278 17,038 
Inland, &c., from South.____--- 881 61,434 8,310 66,270 
Total to be deducted____._--- 2,710 86,511 15,047 169,759 
Leaving total net overland *__-.35,881 141,843 36,164 187,639 


* Including movement by rail to Canada. a Revised. 
The foregoing shows the week’s net overland movement 
has been 35,881 bales, against 36,164 bales for the week last 
ear, and that for the season to date the aggregate net over- 
and exhibits a decrease from a year ago of 45.796 bales. 




















1918—— 1917 
In Sight and Spinners’ Since Since 
Takings. Week. Aug. 1. Week. Aug. 1. 
Receipts at te so i. |) 169,334 1,024,106 207,029 1,310,785 
Net overland to Oct. 11_-_-.---_- 35,881 141,843 36,164 187 ,639 
Southern po hehe Ay to Oct. lla 85,000 872,000 88,000 927,000 
Total marketed___._....----- 290,215 2,037,949 331,193 2,425,424 
Interior stocks in excess_____---- 75,649 245,603 105,426 189,649 
Came into ses pues week_.365,864 -------- SUGGS xeon 
Total in sight Oct. 11__._-_-_- can Se pec too 2,615,073 
Nor. spinners’ takings to Oct. 11. 31,935 273,551 34,942 310,319 
a These figures are consumption; takings not available. 
Movement into sight in previous — 
ae a 
1916—Oct. 13__---.._----- 594,743 1916 ocr” a Baie 268 
1915—Oct. 15----------- 463 ,465|1915—Oct. 15._...------ 758.0 
1914—Oct. 16_-_----.------ 394,670|1914—Oct. 16_---_.------ ,930, 


QUOTATIONS FOR MIDDLING COTTON AT OTHER 
MARKETS.—Below are the closing quotations of middling 
cotton at Southern and other principal cotton markets for 
each day of the week: 

















Closing Quotations for Middling Cotton on— 

Week ending 

Oct. 11. ee Monday.| Tuesday.| Wed’ day. Thursd’y.| Friday. 
Galveston ____- 133.10 '33.10 32.60 132.00 32. '32.25 
New Orleans__-_/32.75 |32.63 32.63 131.25 30.75 130.75 
eS eee 30.85 30.63 30.63 ig7-S3 29.63 130.25 
Savannah ____-_ 31.50 131.25 31.25 31.25 30.00 |30.50 
Charleston__-__ 132.00 (31.50 a8 fcc eae 130.25 
Wilmington_--__/31.00 31.00 a teas Agee |30.00 
Norfolk _...---/31.25 [31.25 31.25 |30.00 29.75 |30.25 
Baltimore _____/32.50 32.50 32.50 132.50 32.25 |31.50 
Philadelphia ___ 33. 2 33.40 32.75 |32.30 32.65 132.85 
Augusta ______ |; 31.2 31.18 30.89 |30.50 30.12 |30.57 
—------| 32°50 32.00 32.00 |31.50 131.50 /31.50 
I a 31.70 31.15 |30.60 30.80 131.00 
Houston_-___--_- 133: 75 132.75 32.25 (31.75 32.25 32.25 
Little Rock_-_-__': 32.50 32.50 32.50 131.50 31.50 31.50 











NEW ORLEANS CONTRACT MARKET .—The closing 
quotations for leading contracts in the New Orleans cotton 
market for the past week have been as follows: 








| Saturday, | Monday, | Tuesday, | Wed'day,| ‘Thursd’ y,| | Friday, 
ct. 5. Oct. 7. Oct. 8. | Oct. 9. {| Oct. 10.| Oct. 11. 
October _______!30.45-.49 30.25-.30 29.85-.90 29.11-.19 29.70 —'29.75 — 
December ___--_': 30.15-.18 30.05-.10 29.60-.66 28.84-.87 29.48-.55 29.53-.57 
January ....... 30.09-.12 29.80-.85 29.29-.33 28.56-.57 29.24-.29 29.25-.30 
BEMEGR . <cansana 30. 06 — 29.75-.86 29.32 — 28.51 —)/29.15-.20 29.16-.28 
May SIPS 30.10 —)\29.70 —|\29. 29 — 28.44-.48 29.05-.12,29.06-.10 
one | 
Oe ee | Quiet | Steady | Quiet | Quiet | Quiet | Steady 
ye ARE eee Steady | Steady | Steady | Steady | Steady | Steady 





EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN.—Below we give the exports of cotton yarn, 
goods, &¢., from Great Britain for the month of August and 
since Aug. 1 in 1918 and 1917, as compiled by us from the 
British Board of Trade returns. It will be noticed that we 
have reduced the movement all to pounds. 

















Yarn & Thread. Cloth. Total of All. 
8 
omitted.| 1918. | 1917. 1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 1918. j 1917. 
lbs. Ibs. | yards. Dds. lbs. | Ibs. 

August_' 9,665 18,766 pore 620 469,083 50,022 87,679 59, 687) 100, 445 
EE SIL OD Sn ASE AEE EE i 134 127 
Te ee ae nt ihe eae, 4,41 3,789 

Total exports of cotton manufactures_............-.-_.-- | 6 2291 110,361 





The foregoing shows that there was exported from the 
United Kingdom during August 64,239,000 pounds of manu- 
factured cotton, against 110,361,000 pounds last year, a 
decrease of 46,122,000 pounds. 

WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH.—Our tele- 
graphie reports from the South this evening indicate that 
the weather has continued favorable quite generally during 
the week, and that picking has progressed very satisfactorily. 
In Texas picking is about completed in most sections and 





in some other States the bulk of the crop has been gathered. 
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Galveston, Tex.—Picking still continues and is about com- 
pleted in most sections. Late fruitage will be made in a 
few localities. We have had rain on one day during the 
week, the precipitation reaching eight hundredths of an inch. 
Average thermometer 78, highest 84, lowest 72. 

Abilene, Tez.—We have had rain on two days the past 
week, the rainfall being one inch and fifty hundredths of an 
inch. The thermometer has averaged 79, the highest being 
94 and the lowest 64. 


Brenham, Tez.—We have had rain on two days of the 
past week, the rainfall being two inches and sixteen hun- 
dredths. The thermometer has averaged 79, ranging from 
65 to 93. 

Brownsville, Tex.—There has been rain on one day during 
the week, to the extent of two hundredths of aninch. The 
thermometer has anged from 70 to 96, averaging 83. 

Cuero, Tex.—The week’s rainfall has been one inch and 
four hundredths, on two days. Average thermometer 79, 
highwat 94, lowest 64. 

Dallas, Tex.—There has been no rain during the week. 
The thermometer has averaged 77, the highest being 89 and 
the lowest 64. 

Henrietta, Tet.—We have had no rain the past week. 
The thermometer has averaged 78, ranging from 61 to 95. 

Huntsville, Texz.—There has been rain on one day during 
the week, to the extent of two inches and forty hundredths. 
The thermometer has ranged from 63 to 88, averaging 76. 

Kerrville, Tex.—Dry all the week. Average thermometer 
71, highest 91, lowest 50. 

Lampasas, Tex.—There has been rain on two days of the 
week, to the extent of thirty-six hundredths of an inch. 
The thermometer has averaged 80, the highest being 96 
and the lowest 66. 

Longview, Tex.—We have had rain on three days of the 
past week, the rainfall being eighty-one hundredths of an 
inch. The thermometer has averaged 76, ranging from 
62 to 90. 

Luling, Tez.—There has been rain on two days during the 
week, the rainfall being thirty-three hundredths of an inch. 
gg thermometer has ranged from 64 to 92, averaging 

Nacogdoches, Tex.—It has rained on three days of the 
week, the precipitation being two inches and fifty-five hun- 
dredths. Average thermometer 75, highest 90, lowest 59. 


Palestine, Terz.—We have had rain on three days the past 
week, the rainfall being seventy-six hundredths of an inch. 
The thermometer has averaged 77, the highest being 90 and 
the lowest 64. 

Paris, Texz.—We have had no rain the past week. The 
thermometer has averaged 78, ranging from 62 to 94. 


San Antonio, Tex.—There has been rain on two days 
during the week, to the extent of twenty-five hundredths of 
an inch. The thermometer has ranged from 66 to 98, 
averaging 82. 

Weatherford, Tex.—It has been dry all the week. Average 
thermometer 77, highest 90, lowest 63. 

Ardmore, Okla.—There has been no rain during the week. 
The thermometer has averaged 79, the highest being 93 and 
the lowest 65. 

Muskogee, Okla.—There has been no rain during the week. 
The thermometer has ranged from 61 to 90, averaging 75. 

Brinkley, Ark.—It has been dry all the week. Average 
thermometer 73, highest 93, lowest 53. 

Eldorado, Ark.—There has been rain on three days of the 
week, to the extent of five inches and thirty-five hundredths. 
The thermometer has averaged 73, the highest being 93 and 
the lowest 53. 

New Orleans, La.—There has been rain on two days during 
the week, the rainfall being fifty-one hundredths of an inch. 
The thermometer has averaged 78. 

Shreveport, La.—The week’s rainfall has been two inches 
and two hundredths, on four days. Average thermometer 
78, highest 91, lowest 65. 

Greenwood, Miss.—There has been rain on one day of the 
week, to the extent of sixty hundredths of an inch. The 
thermometer has averaged 78, the highest being 96 and the 
lowest 60. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—We have had rain on four days of the 
past week, the rainfall being two inches and thirty-three hun- 
dredths. The thermometer has averaged 76, ranging from 
61 to 91. 

‘obile, Ala.—The weather has been favorable and the 
bulk of the crop has been picked. There has been rain on 
one day during the week, to the extent of one hundredth of 
aninch. The thermometer has ranged from 67 to 88, aver- 
aging 77. 

Selma, Ala.—We have had rain on one day during the 
week, the precipitation reaching ten hundredths of an inch. 
Average thermometer 71.5, highest 91, lowest 56. 

Madison, Fla.—We have had rain on two days the past 
week, the rainfall being fourteen hundredths of an inch. 
The thermometer has averaged 74, the highest being 91 
and the lowest 57. 

Augusta, Ga.—We have had no rain the past week. The 
thermometer has averaged 68, ranging from 46 to 89. 








Savannah, Ga.—There has been no rain during the week. 
The thermometer has ranged from 56 to 89, averaging 71. 

Charleston, S. C.—Dry all the wee’. Average thermome- 
ter 72, highest 86, lowest 56. 

Greenwood, S. C.—There has been no rain during the week. 
The thermometer has averaged 65, the highest being 86 and 
the lowest 44. 

Charlotte, N C.—There has been no rain during the week. 
The thermometer has ranged from 44 to 86, averaging 65. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The week’s rainfall has been two hun- 
dredths of an inch, on one day. Average thermometer 74, 
highest 88, lowest 58. 

The following statement we have alse received by tele- 
graph, showing the height of the rivers at the points named 


at 8 a. m. of the dates given: 
Oct. 111918. Oct. 11 1917. 
Feet. Feet. 


New Orleans__..---. Above zero of gauge_ 4.9 4. 

Memphis ______-___- Above zero of gauge- 3.4 5.0 
Nashville_......___- Above zero of gauge_ 6.7 7.7 
Shreveport_._....--- Above zero of gauge-_ 6.0 *4.4 
Vicksburg -..------- Above zero of gauge_ 6.1 5.9 


*Below , . 


WORLD’S SUPPLY AND TAKINGS OF COTTON .— 
The following brief but comprehensive statements indicate 
at a glance the world’s supply of cotton for the week and 
since Aug. 1 for the last two seasons, from all sources from 
which statistics are obtainable: also the takings, or amounts 
gone out of sight, for the like period. 























Cotton Takings. 1918. | 1917. 
Week and Season. 
Week. | Season. | Week. | Season. 
Visible supply Oct. 4.....---- 3,379,886) _.______ '2,943,093| -...-..- 
Visible supply Aug. 1_---_-----} ------ : P ae 2,814,776 
American in sight to Oct. 11_---| 365,864) 2,283,552| 436,619) 2,615,073 
Bombay rece pts to Oct. 10___-_| 012,000 357,000 7,000 160,000 
Other India m’ts to Oct. 10; ------ 2,000 3,000 24,000 
Alexandria receipts to Oct. 9__- 63,000 33,000 12,000 71,000 
Other supply to Oct. 9 *______- b5,000| 33,000) 2,000 26,000 
{Ney supply Sctin de wh ge aot Sea saad 3,765,750| 5,736,002 3,403,712} 5,710,849 
C ——— 
Visible supply Oct. 11_-.-.__--- 3,531,117) 3,531 ,117|3,097,429 3,097 ,429 
Total takings to Oct. ll_a____-_ 234,633) 2,204,885) 306,283) 2,613,420 
Of which American__....._- 185,633) 1,766,885! 237,283) 2,091,420 
Of which other__....._.-__- 49,000 438,000 69,000 522,000 











* Embraces receipts in Europe from Brazil, Smyrna, West Indies, &c. 

a This embraces the total estimated consumption by Southern mills, 
827,000 bales in 1918 and 927,000 bales in 1917—takings not being available 
—and the aggregate amounts taken by Northern and for spinners 
1,332,885 bales in 1918 and 1,686,420 bales in 1917, of which 894,885 
bales and_1,164.420 bales American. b Estimated. 








ow 


_ RECEIPTS FROM THE PLANTATIONS.—The follow- 
ing table indicates the actual movement each week from the 
plantations. The figures do not include overland receipts 
nor Southern consumption; they are simply a statement of 
the weekly movement from the plantations of that part of the 
crop which finally reaches the market through the outports: 

















| 
ro Recetpts at Ports. Stocks at Intertor Towns. \Recetpts from Plantations 
end’g. 
1918. | 1917. | 1916. 1918. | 1917. | 1916. | 1918. { 1917. | 1916. 
Aug. | | 
23_.| 47,901) 75,216) 79,181 653,514 244,073, 267,293) 46,224 62,772) 64,574 
30.- 75,988 99,115 139,059 626,645 247,888, 264,271) 40,0091103,980 136,037 
Sept. | | 
6.. 89,652112,138/187,016 628,183) 253,166 325,618 91,190117,416'248,363 
13_. 104,110 142,060/182,381 661 407) 261,941; 411,183)137,334'150,836 267,946 
20__ 139,756 160,421230,375 736,904) 287,143) 542,558 215,253 185,622)361,750 
27.-. 156,587 185,430285,561, 808,094 355,449) 693 ,690 227,777 253 ,736/436 ,693 
Oct. } } ; | | 
4__ 159,431 208,398 324,221 866,570) 439,165, 830,921217,907 292,114/461 452 
11__ 169,334 207 ,209322,759 942,219) 544,591) 964,982'244,983/312 ,455)457 ,820 





The above statement shows: 1.—That the total receipts 
from the plantations since August 1 1918 are 1,269,709 bales; 
in 1917 were 1,500,434 bales, and in 1916 were 2,508,603 
bales. 2.—That although the receipts at the outports the 
past week were 169,334 bales, the actual movement from 
plantations was 244,983 bales, the balance going to increase 
stocks at interior towns. Last year receipts from the plan- 
tations for the week were 312,455 balesand for 1916 they were 
457,820 bales. 


MANCHESTER MARKET.—Our report received by 
cable to-night from Manchester states that the market is 
very quiet with some irregularity. Buying for France has 
been the speciai feature. 

















1918. 1917. 
| 81 lbs. Shirt- |Cot'’n | 8% lbs. Shirt- Cot’n 
32s Cop tings, Common | Mid. 323 Cop tngs, Common | Mid. 
Twtst. to finest. Upl's Twist. to finest. Upl's 
Aug. d. d. is. d. gs. 2) 4 14. d. |s .d. s.d.) d. 

16 52 @ 64 |\253 @333 (23.0925% @ 26%'14114%@19 0 19.80 
23 52% @ 54%\260 @346 (|23.9725% @ 26%/140 @18 6 18.90 
30 53% @ 655% 300 G38 7%\25.1025% G 2634 |14 0 @18 6 (18.25 

Sept | | : 

4 54% @ 56%/30 3 @38 10% 24.58 24 @ 254139 @1710% 17.20 
13 54% @ 56% 30 3 @38 1044\25.10234% @ 25 |136 G17 9 16.95 
20 55% @ 66% /30 3 @38 10% /23.34 24 @ 25% 13 74 @1710% 17.82 
27 55% @ 656%'30 3 @38 1074|23.23 25% @ 2634 14 0 @18 0% 18.62 

Oct. } | 

4 55% @ 57%'30 3 @38 10% /|23.43 26% @ 28 (14 3 @18 6 (19.37 

ll 55 @ 57 ’ 30 0 @38 6 (22.02 27 @ 28%'14 6 @1810% 20.07 





SHIPPING NEWS.—In harmony with the desire of the 
Government to observe secrecy as to the destination of cotton 
leaving United States ports, our usual details of shipments are 
suspended until further notice. 
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ERPOOL.—By cable from Liverpool we have the fol- 
ioe statement of the week’s sales, stocks, &c., at that port: 


Sept. 20. Sept. 27. Oct. 4. Ogee, 13. 

Seles of the wotk..------------ 6,000 9,000 13,000 14,000 

Of which —. _—* +s mis “east ebene  menene 

y » a OTS TOOK.----- eee eee eee eRe Mee eee MK eee 

PE By =~ gla 2,600 ~4,000 ~4,000 ~8,006 

Actual export.---------------- qin 569 35.000 39.000 52,000 
Forward .--27I77TIIIIIIIIIZZ 161/000 145,000 1505000184: 

Of which American---------- 50,000 44,000 50,000 — 89,009 

Total imports of the week ------ 16,000 13,00 41 oo patie 

Of which American_-.-------- 1 4,000 13,000 F 27,000 ...--- 

Amount all0at....-.-<.--+-+--- 228 ,000 249,000 231,000 ee ee 

Of which American_--.------- 165,000 181,00 LOO Ae. . wencna 


The tone of the Liverpool market for spots and futures 
each day of the past week and the daily closing prices of 
spot cotton have been as follows: 





| | 
Tuesday. ,Wednesday.| Thursday. 











Spot. Saturday. | Monday. Friday. 
L 4 
4 | | 
— | Quiet. Quiet. | Quiet. | Quiet. | Quiet. 
P.M. | | | 
| 
Mid.Up!'ds, 22.83 22.75 | 22.70 | 22.39 22.02 
fid.| HOLI- mm 
Oot piandd DAY, 23.46 23.38 23.33 23.02 22.65 
Sales - -- -- 2,000 | 2,000 2,000 | 2,000 2,000 
Futures Easy, | Steady, | Unsettled, ‘Steady, un-| Quiet 
Market | 52@56 pts.; 4@5 pts. |55@60 pts.'\changed to 21@23 pts. 
opened {f decline. decline. decline. 13 pts.adv.| advance. 
Barely st’y,, Quiet, Weak, | Steady, 6 | Unsettled 
= | 36@44 pts., 2@4 pts. | 77@100 (pts. dec. to 16@25 pts. 
P.M. |! decline. decline. pts. dec. |21 pts.adv.: decline. 





Prices of futures at Liverpool for each day are given below. 


| 








| Gat. Mon. Tues. | Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Oct. 5 rs nae 
to 124%}12%/12%! 4 |12%) 4 |12% 4 |12% 4 |12% 4 
Oct. 11. p.m.p.m.p.m.p.m.p.m.p.M.p.mM.p.mM.p.M.p.M./p.m.p.m. 


gues 2. 1 8; | #..2} 6.1.8.1. 4..1. 6.1 4. . ; 4 ! 
og 22 63 22.76 22.87 22.74'22.38 21.97 22.40 22.18 22.16 21.93 

















Nowemberl222) HOLI- 22.2422/3422'4422 31.21 91 21.42 21.7521 6) 21.67 21.43 
December ---.| DAY. 21.9422.02'22.12 21.98 21.52 21.02 21.28 21.15 21.22 20.99 
January ------ 21.74 21.78 21.89 21.75)21.23 20.75 20.96 20.84 20.92 20.68 
February - - --- _. --\-- --.21.67 21.53:20.96 20.53 20.60 20.47 20.55 20.31 








BREADSTUFFS 
Friday Night, Oct. 11 1918. 

Flour has remained quiet. Supplies are more than ample 
and buyers evidently looking for lower prices are holding 
aloof. Many are puzzled at the plentifulness of flour among 
consumers, in spite of the Government regulation providing 
that they shall not hold more than sixty days’ supply. But, 
of course, the fact that substitutes must be used in_ part 
means that flour supplies will last longer than in ordinary 
times. Under the circumstances it may take some weeks 
longer to reduce supplies of flour to a point where buyers 
will re-enter the market on a scale worth while. Meanwhile 
the trade has to face the consequences of overstocking. 
Present receipts, however, are only moderate and another 
suggestive fact is that the quantity of flour in transit from 
the mills is believed to be small. Corn flour is in steady 
demand; it is more popular, for the time being, at any rate, 
than other substitutes. The question of the feed trade 
attracts more or less interest. ‘To insure better distribution 
of feed it is suggested in some quarters that the Food Ad- 
ministration may have to raise the prices of feed. If they 
are raised, however, it is contended that flour will have to be 
reduced in similar ratio. ; 

Wheat represents a total crop, according to the latest 
Government report, of 918,924,000 bushels, in all of spring 
and winter, against 650,828,000 bush. in 1917, 636 millions 
in 1916 and 1,025 millions in 1915, which is the high record 
crop in American history. In other words, the present crop 
is next to the largest ever known. It includes 555,725,000 
bush. of winter, against 418.070,000 bush. last year, and 
481 millions in 1916. The high record on winter wheat 
yield was 684,990,000 bush. in 1914, and the next highest 
638 millions in 1915, so that the present yield is the third 
highest on record. The present spring wheat crop is 363,- 
199,000 bush., which is the highest on record, the nearest 
approach to it being in 1915, when the total was 357 million 
bushels. But while the total crop is now put at 918,924,000 
bush., a good many think this estimate is too low. In the 
end, they look for a total of something like 950,000,000 bush. 
Meanwhile the visible supply continues to increase largely 
week by week. Last week the increase, it is true, was not 
so great as it was in a number of previous weeks. Still it 
was no less than 7,285,000 bush., bringing the total up to 
97,886,000 bush., against 7,812,000 bush. last year. The 
total in Canada is 6,046,000 bush., against 1,160,000 bush. 
a year ago. ‘The Canadian increase last week was 2,192,000 
bush. All this shows that Canadais wakingup. A dispatch 
from Mr. Hoover to the Food Administration Grain Corpor- 
ation says: “Enlarged demands by General Pershing for 
material, resulting from the progress on the Western front 
has necessitated a temporary diversion of grain ships to his 
service. This temporarily curtails wheat movements from 
the seaboard and has filled our seaboard and terminal ele- 
vators and this checks the movement. It is reported that 
some farmers have become panicky and are selling wheat at 
less than the Government price. There is no occasion for 
this if holders will have a little patience. The wheat will 
all be moved and a full price secured by every grower.” 
Advices from France state that unsettled weather 
has prevailed over a wide area. Rains had a ten- 





dency to delay threshing. But on the other hand, the 
precipitation should prove beneficial ‘for early plowing. 
Arrivals of wheat at French ports continue on a liberal seale. 
The large needs of the army absorb the major portion of 
these arrivals. In the United Kingdom scattered rains de- 
layed harvesting only slightly, as a large proportion of the 
crop had already been securely gathered in good condition. 
In some sections threshing results have been disappointing, 
but in the most important growing sections yields have gen- 
erally exceeded expectations. Meanwhile, recent rain has 
been beneficial for early plowing; the soil in many sections 
is in good condition. Preparations for the new crop in 
Italy have been making satisfactory progress; plowing and 
seeding are in full swing. Wheat cultivation is being con- 
centrated upon the best lands in order that the limited sup- 
plies of chemical manure may be utilized most profitably, 
In Sweden the weather is reported to be extremely cold. 
but preparations are going forward for winter sowings. All 
crops of the recent harvest are expected to show average 
yields. Fair progress has been made in plowing and sowing 
of the new crop in Spain, but the soil would be better for 
more rain. Growers In some sections seem dissatisfied over 
the recent requisitions and intimate their intention not to 
sow large crops. Moderate supplies remain in Spain. In 
North Africa threshing operations are now more favorable. 
Supplies appear to be coming forward with more regularity. 
In many parts of India soil conditions are reported as favor- 
able; recent rains in some sections have further improved the 
outlook. Preparations for the new crop continue to progress. 
Interior reserves of wheat are believed to be of good propor- 
tions, but moderate supply of tonnage has limited ship- 
ments. But wheat is moving to ports for shipment more 
regularly and it is hgped that clearances will soon improve. 
In Argentina the weather is clear and warm, but rain threat- 
ens in the north. Moisture in some sections, however, is 
now needed after the period of dry, warm weather. Clear- 
ances are decreasing. Prices have been erratic, moving 
in an undecided manner, owing to political devel- 
opments. The movement of wheat to the _ ports 
continues on a smaller scale. Argentine tonnage has not 
increased to any extent, but a fair number of sailers has been 
available. In Australia recent precipitation has been well 
distributed over a wide area, which proved beneficial to the 
soil. The wheat crop is generally regarded as favorable. 
Recent reports have mentioned satisfactory growth, though 
on a smaller acreage than last season. Portions of the stock 
remaining from previous harvests have been damaged by 
vermin, but the construction of silos is making fair progress 
and it is believed that a large portion of this wheat is safe. 
Shipbuilding is more active, moreover, and clearances have 
latterly shown improvement; yet there is still a liberal 
amount of wheat available for shipment. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT IN NEW YORK. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
i ae cts.2374% 237% 237% 237% 237% 237% 
No. 1 spring.----.--------------240% 240% 240% 240% 24014 240 


Indian corn has continued to decline, partly on war news 
and peace talk. One of the latest developments was the 
fall of the Turkish Cabinet amid great disorder at Constan- 
tinople. The capture of Beirut, the strategic base of all the 
Austro-Turkish operations in Syria, it is believed, will lead 
Turkey to shortly sue for peace. All this has caused very 
heavy selling and a sharp fall in prices. Cash markets 
have weakened. Farmers have been offering their old corn 
heavily. Evidently they have been caught napping. Not 
only is the cash demand light now, but it looks to many as 
though it is not likely to increase in the near future. Also 
the crop gained during September nearly 46,000,000 bushels, 
or in exact figures 45,935,000 bushels. It is estimated in the 
latest Government report at 2,717,775,000 bushels, against 
3,159,494,000 bushels last year, 2,567 millions in 1916 
and 2,995 millions in 1915. The present crop is somewhat 
larger, in other words, than in 1916, 1914, 1913 and 1911, 
but it was exceeded last year, in 1915, 1912, when it was 
3,124,746,000 bushels, and also in 1910. But, on the 
whole, it is turning out rather better than at one time 
seemed likely. Moreover, the quality is far superior to that 
of last year. That is, the quantity of merchantable corn is 
really much larger than in 1917. So that, to all intents and 
purposes, the crop is larger than last year. And the visible 
supply, though it decreased 8,000 bushels, as against an 
increase in the same week last year of 90,000 bushels, is 
5,503,000 bushels, against 1,226,000 a year ago. Buying is 
being largely confined to shorts. At the same time, there 
has been considerable new selling for a decline. Holders 
have thrown over their holdings in alarm at the general out- 
look. What will be the ultimate effect of President Wilson’s 
latest note remains to be seem. Meanwhile not only is the 
cash demand small, but corn meal is dull. Exporters are 
indifferent. Apparently the Government has bought very 
little of late. Certainly its buying has not been on a 
sufficient scale to act as a support to prices. Later the 
larger receipts and reports that Chicago has added to 
the storage room, together with the capture of 
Cambrai, and the fact that some Vienna newspapers were 
reported to be advocating peace at any price, led to heavy 
selling and a new low level for the season. John J. Stream 
says it is the desire of the Food Administration that there 
shall be a normal volume of speculation in coarse grains. 
Speculators, he adds, should confine operations to deferred 
futures and leave trading in current futures to those who 
desire to take delivery or are in a position to make deliveries 
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on their sales. There should be deliveries on all sales of 
current futures, and by having trade in the current month 
confined to practically a cash basis the markets will be kept 
in good shape and there should be no wild advances or de- 
clines. On the other hand, rallies from time to time must 
be expected on the technical position if for no other reason. 
The demand for a show of hands by the Central Powers 
some think may prolong the war and thus bring about a rally 
in the prices of war commodities. Besides, the actual visible 
supply after all is, to say the least,ynot very large. The re- 
newal of Government buying may at any time have a more 
or less bracing effect. Advices from Great Britain state 
that the situation remains about unchanged; supplies are 
moderate and allocations continue light and insufficien 
to satisfy prevailing demands. They notice that crop ac- 
counts from America show improvement. Holders of old 
corn appear more willing to sell, but shipments have been 
disappointing. Some increase in this direction, however, 
is soon looked for. Liberal quantities of good quality corn 
are available in Argentina and prices are still comparatively 
moderate. South African clearances continue light and the 
floating quantity is comparatively small. To-day prices 
eased a little and then rallied 1% to 2c. on covering. Prices 
declined 18c. during the week, ending 15 4c. lower on Dec. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF CORN IN NEW YORK. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Oy © FOO ocecciescusccane cts_1614% 156% 155% 154% 152 152 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF po ay | FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 


‘ on. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Oct. del. in elev. (new contract) cts.130 121 116 
Nov. del. in elev. (new contract)_.129% 122% 


116% 117% 
% 114% 112% 114% 

Dec. del. in elev. (new contract)._.128% 121 118% 113% 110% 113 
Oats have declined, but they have shown more strength 
than corn owing to the fact that there has at times been 
considerable demand. The domestic cash demand has 
been fair and the export demand has been large enough to 
act as a brake on any downward tendency. The seaboard 
and domestic shipping demand, in any case, has had a steady- 
ing effect. Moreover oats are still more or less popular 
with those who believe they are relatively too low as com- 
pared with corn. Later on oats declined in sympathy with 
corn, the weakness of which offset reports that the Gov- 
ernment had bought 1,500,000 bush. on the 8th inst. On 
the other hand, the latest Government crop estimate was 
larger than some had looked for. The gain during Sep- 
tember was 57,949,000 bush., bringing the total up to 
1,535,297,000 bush., against 1,587,286,000 last year, 
1,251,837,000 in 1916, and 1,549 millions in 1915. The 
present crop is thus the third largest on record. But many 
look for a large foreign market for some years to come. 
Even in the event of an early peace the armies could not be 
immediately returned to their homes. And the Army 
demand counts for much in the present consumption as 
everybody knows. There was a decrease last week in the 
visible supply of 1,479,000 bush., but the total is 24,678,- 
000 bush., against 14,697,000 a year ago. Although there 
is a steady American and foreign demand, it is believed 
that exports may slacken for a time to give wheat the benefit 
for a certain period of the supply of ocean tonnage. To- 
day oats declined early and advanced later with a fair cash 
demand. Dec. is 6c. lower for the week. The Government 
is said to be making fair purchases of rye and barley. 
DAILY CLOSING, PRICES OF OATS IN NEW YORK. 

oat. 










Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Standards.cts.....----84-8414 8244-8314 82-82% 80%-81% 79 79% 
, ge ES Sees 84-8414 82-83% 82-82% 80%-81% 79% 80 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF OATS FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Oct. del. in elev. (new contract) cts. 7034 68% 68% 66% 67 66% 
Nov. del. in elev. (new contract)_. 7034 68% 67% 65% 64% 65% 
Dec. del. in elev. (new contract)_. 71 68% 67% 65% 64% 64% 
The following are closing quotations: 
FLOUR 
Ce Lcneneesenee $10 75@$11 25) Barley flour (to arrive). $8 40@9 0 
POSER 10 35@ 10 50| Tapioca flour.............- nom. 
EERE ee h Be 0 rea 
ae Gt. auekes 8 50@ 50 Yellow granulated __ ..----- 397% 
Corn goods, all sacks 100 Ibs. Barley qpeeeTertige barley: P 
is amet cnap ana 
eee 
Corn flour...-..-.- 
Rice flour, spot an 
TU cdiatwaiee 
Wheat— 
Oe” ay 
No. l spring ae a , 
No. 1 Northern 
Norn— N 
No. 4 mixed -.-. gi Ba oe Barley— 
No. 2 yellow -. 1 62 aia 5 33 
No. 3 yellow -- 1 52 RCTS ESRC 114 
e 2 Be ccandkadences 1 42 Rye— ie 
[OO EEE ET nom EE ERT ‘77 


WEATHER BULLETIN FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
OCT. 8.—The influences of weather on the crops as sum- 
marized in the weather bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture for the week ending Oct. 8 were as follows: 

COTTON.—The warm, dry weather of the week throughout the cotton 
belt made very favorable conditions for picking and ginning the cotton 
crop and this work made rapid progress; picking is unusually well advanced 
for the season. ‘Temperature averaged considerably above normal gen- 
erally and very little rain fell. Under the influence of the more favorable 
weather, cotton made satisfactory advance during the week in some areas, 
particularly in the Carolinas, Northern Alabama, Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
but in most other sections little improvement is reported. The outlook 
for a top crop continues Unprom Ming generally. Late cotton is fruiting 
well in South Carolina, which gives promise of an increased yield in that 
State iffcostislate. In some other localities cotton continues to bloom, but 
with little prospect of maturing. Reports from Texas indicate but little 
change in the condition of cotton in that State; new growth is being put on 
in a few localities, but the late crop will be small even if frost is delayed. 
The outlook continues promising in California and Arizona, but the lack 
of machinery is delaying ginning in the last-named State. 








ean | 


CORN.—It was generally warm and dry in the Central and Southern 
States and corn ripened rapidly, and that which had been cut, cured and 
dried satisfactorily. The crop is mostly ripened, except in = of the 
South, and cutting and harvesting made excellent progress in most dis- 
tricts; husking was begun in some sections. ‘There was very little. frost 
damage during the week. Broom corn is mostly harvested. 

_ WINTER WHEAT.—The week was favorable for seeding in the prin- 
cipal winter wheat States, except that this work was delayed in Oklahoma 
and the western portions of Kansas and Nebraska by lack of moisture. 
Seeding is well advanced in most central and northern dsitricts; the early 
sown wheat is up to a good stand generally and is coming nicely, except 
where moisture is needed. Good rains during the week improved the soil 
condition in the Far Northwest and seeding is now making rapid progress in 
that section. The soil continues too dry, however, for satisfactory ger- 
mination and growth in the North Central States and also in the western 
age of the plains area, including most of Oklahoma and western Texas. 

he threshing of spring grains continued, although this work has been 
delayed by rain in oprtions of the Rocky Mountain district and Far North- 
west. Reports continue of increased wheat acreage, except in some lo- 
calities where rain has been insufficient. 

RYE.—Rye seeding progressed satisfactorily, except in the North Cen- 
tral States, where the soil is too dry, and the early sown grain is making 
good growth in most localities. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT’S OCTOBER RE- 
PORT .—The report of the Department of Agriculture for 


Oct. 1 respecting cereal crops in the United States was issued 
on Oct. 8 as follows: 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates makes the 
following estimates from_reports of its correspondents and agents: “4 
Condition of corn on Oct. 1 at 68.6, against 67.4 on Sept. 1 last, 75. 
on Oct. 1 1917, and 75.0 the ten-year average Oct. 1. The indicated pro- 
duction of corn this year is 2,717,775,000 bushels, compared with 3,159,- 
494,000 bushels in 1917 and 2,566,927,000 bushels in 1916. The report 
as of Sept. 1 last showed an indicated production of 2,672,000,000 bushels. 
The quality of spring wheat this year is placed at 94.8, against 92.7 last 
year. The indicated production of spring wheat this year is 363,199,000 
7 against 232,758,000 bushels in 1917 and 155,765,000 bushels in 


The indicated yield of winter wheat this year is 555,725,000 bushels, 
contrasted with 418,070,000 bushels in 1917 and 480 353-000. bushels nd 


916. 
The indicated production of all wheat this year is given as 918,920, 
veenes, against 850,828,000 bushels in 1917 and 636,318,000 a 


916. 

The quality of oats this year is 93.6, compared with 95.1 in 1 A 
indicated production of oats this year is 1,535,297,000 wat Rg LR 
with 1,587,286,000 bushels in 1917 and 1,251,837,000 bushels in 1916. 

UNITED STATES CROP SUMMARY OCT. 1. 
Yield per Acre. 


Condition 1918. 1917. 
Oct. 1. bush. bush. Acreage. 
10-yr. Indi- Dec. Acres, 
_Crop— 1918. Aver. cated. (est.) 1918. 
Wer WEGOG ccc occccscckocs Sauce Same SE 15.2 36,392,000 
PRP WDE ccauectccenanunen wtcad aca Sand 12.6 22.489,000 
De PO itcccnediceuncdenan Gains ican TREO 14.2 58,881,000 
9 OS RRS EES ES 68.6 75.0 23.9 26.4 113,835,000 
WOE. jC cchineanumadudagnaweeen sane ---- *34.5 36.4 44.475,000 
BM cusgscacedanevcendwean akus <ooe. SEO 23-7 9,108,000 
0 EE EET et ae asunw “38.1 36,7 5,435,000 
BUGWOGOS o-nosesce-sccawess 75.6 78.6 18.6 17.4 1,045,000 
White potatoes_._..-.-..-__-- 73.7 72.8 95.1 100.8 4,113,000 
Sweet Potatoes_...........--- 77.4 81.2 89.1 91.4 59, 
ETE ee EN eae 70.8 74.1 7.9 4.7 1,967,000 
ELLE SE ER TT AOS 85.4 85.2 37.4 37.6 1,120,000 
CNR cian ia ee 87.4 82.2 870.9 827.1 ,452,00' 
SS eee ae x54.4 x65.0 154.1 159.7 e37,073,000 
ay— 
TN, BOE cccunniunaendind wuwe inn *1 34 1.49 53,386,000 
We. GOS cciwasnensadiwonn weee —s *.93 -94 15,863,000 
Sugar beets, tons__...--.._---- 89.6 88.7 10.5 9.00 e689 ,000 
DE ccatunnucacodatuncanawe ‘Ge seco 14.2 14.7 5,114,000 
Price 
—Oct. 1— 
Oct. 1 1918 Decrease (est.) 1918. 1917 
Indi ations. 1917. Cents Cents 
Wheat, bushels— 
| eee *555,725,000 418,070,000 ----. LLL 
1 LS EET ATLL *363,195,000 yi he | eis 
pp Seni eae > *918,920,000 650,828,000 205.8 200.6 
Corn, bushels__....----- 2.717.775.0000 3,159,494,000 159.5 175.1 
Oats, bushels_.....----- *1,535,297,000 1,587,286,000 yy ee Oa 
Barley, bushels__...----- *236 505,000 208,975,000 95.5 113.9 
me. DOGO... cnecewsens *76,687 ,000 60,145,000 154.0 169.8 
| sae mae bushels_-__- 19,473,000 17,460,000 180.0 154.4 
’otatoes— 
White, bushels... 391,279,000 442 536,000 143.6 1221 
Sweet, bushels_....--- 85,473,000 87,141,000 160.6 116.1 
Wiax. bushels. .....-.<««<+ 15,606,000 8,473,000 380.9 308.5 


oa ae 
TONGS. Thi nccacannene 


41,918,000 


36,278,000 
1,265,362 ,000 


1,196 ,451,000 


Cettes, DO... «icnseus 11,818,000 11,302,000 31.8 23.3 
Peaches, bushels_...----- ¥*40 185,000 45,066,000 al185.3 al43.8 
ae 10,194,000 13,281,000 a157.8 a125.0 
Apples— 
Total crop, bushels_-_~_- 195,389,000 174,608,000 133.5 106.8 
- Com. crop, barrels_--_. 24,400 ,000 22,519,000 411.3 319.8 
ay— 
LS a *71,555,000 79,528,000 b$18.45 b$13.83 
,) ee *14,699.000 15,402,000 


6 458 ,000 5,980,000 
72,650,000 fp NO a aes 
17,802,000 c14,967,000 a$5.67 a$6.69 


* Preliminary estimate. a Price Sept. 15. b All hay. 
x Condition Sept. 25. e Planted acreage. 

The statements of the movement of breadstuffs to market 
indicated below are prepared by us from figures collected by 
the New York Produce Exchange. The receipts at Western 
lake and river ports for the week ending last Saturday and 
since Aug. 1 for each of the last three years have been: 





c Six States. 





Receipts at— | Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Barley. 





lbbls.1961bs. bush. 60 lbs. bush 56 lbs. bush 32 lbs. bush.4S8lbs. bush.56lbs. 








Chicago..-.- } 245,000 1,595,000 2,340,000 1,661,000 313,000 28,000 
Minneapolis -| .......- 5,249,000 470,000 1,848,000 843,000 421,000 
Duluth.....- Seman See = cawennan 199,000 90,000, 533,000 
Milwaukee --! 16,000 750,000 91,000 620,000 103,000 19,000 
TE ciicel siaatmatel 71,000 68 ,000 ae Bey aie 
Detroit.....-. 9,000 57 ,000 128,000 ewe ees 
Cleveland ..-. 21,000 40,000 41,000 0 es eee 
St. Louis.... 61,000 172,000 488 ,000 402 ,000 18,000 6,000 
Peorls ...<-- 58 ,000 32,000 716,000 262,000 69,000 4,000 
Kansas City- 3,000 270,000 172,000 SM oN Cee 
ie 302 ,000 853,000 STR cccéecaal eeaabid 
ERSIQRADGNS 2) ccccccce 55,000 471,000 eae Pee 
Total wk. '18 413,000 14,093,000 5,838,000 6,049,900 1,436,000 1,011,000 
Same wk. ‘17 382,000' 6,547,000, 3,842,000 14,101,000 3,753,000 1,354,000 
Same wk. ‘16 362,000) 10,864,000 3,289,000 8,424,000 3,590,000 929,000 
Since Aug.1— 

Ot SS 3,425,000175,984,000 45,678,000 85,319,00012,767,000 6,807,000 

|, ae 2,927,000) 52,249,000 25,238,000 83,876,000 23,656,000 7,321,000 

ss 3,651,000113,589,000: 36,988,000 76,943,000 24,167,000 6,938,000 








Total receipts of flour and grain at the seaboard ports for 
the week ended Oct. 5 1918 follow: 
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Receipts ai— | Flour. Wheat. | Corn. | Oats. Barley. | Rye. 
| Barrels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

New York--- 82,000 1,672,000 17,000 632,000 _._.----| 213,000 
Philadelphia - 30,000 471,000 5,000 114,000 90,000 1,000 
Baltimore --- 44,000 862,000 19,000 412,000 3,000 7,000 
New Orleans* 86,000 107 ,000 28,000 Saas are ee 
Montreal - ---! 15,000 oS, See 472,000 5,000 104,000 
Boston. ---.- 46,000 240,000 2,000 28,000 1,000 ,000 





Total wk. ‘18 303,000 3,849,000 71,000, 1,716,000 99,000 
Since Jan.1'18 12,938,000 50,538,000 18,204,000 79,175,000 8,059,000 3,767,000 


Week 1917..-| 455,000 1,955,000 153,000 4,475,000 414,000 578,000 
Since Jan.1°17 16,524,000 159,523,000 45,120,000 117,611,000 14,624,000. 8,922,000 
* Receipts do not include grain passing through New Orleans for foreign ports 
on through bills of lading. 
The exports from the several seaboard ports for the week 
ending Oct. 5 are shown in the annexed statement: 











Flour. | Oats. Rye. | Barley,| Peas. 








Exports from Wheat. | Corn. 
| Bushels. | Bushels. Barrels.) Bushels. |Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Stew York....--<- | 982,447) 117,912 24,234) 123,933) 76,959, 875 1,992 
aaa! e peewee Ben: ee ot ae 
Baltimore.....--. (1,418,870) 36,566 _____- 22,863| 5,202] ------| -- 2.2. 
Total week-.--- 12,658,294, 154,478 24,234 146,796) 97,693/ 875 1,992 
Week 1917._----- "839693! 436.792 82.902 5,987.744|284.673 1482066) ______ 





The destination of these exports for the week and since 
July 1 1918 is as below: 





| Flour. 

















| Wheat. Corn. 
Exports for Week, } 
and Since | Week Since Week | Since Week Since 
July 1 to— | Oa. 5 July 1 Od. 5 | July 1 Oda. 5 July 1 
| | | 
\Barrels.| Barrels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
United Kingdom-.| 6,849) 243,555 674,475, 5,570,429; 113,808) 1,591,499 
Continent....... | 2,755; 660,883/ 1,983,819) 10,365,603 36,566 578,696 
80.&Cent.Amer.| 212! 3 genes pee 2,000 3,220 
West Indies. --._- | §,080) DE soncsece neue 1,954 15,464 
Bit 250. AM COB) cicecl o<ca-n<- Di Sepacaise | Skvnceedh. Zotnue “oeedeeee 
Other Countries..| 9,338] 22,946, ____---- cee 150 2,190 
oO) a | 24,234) 974,720 2,658,294| 15,9236 ,032) 154,478) 2,191,069 
.. 2) | 82,902! 1,586,203 839,693) 21;910,908! 436,792) 5,849,539 








The world’s shipments of wheat and corn for the week 
ending Oct. 5 1918 and since July 1 1918 and 1917 are 
shown in the following: 

















Wheat. Corn. 
Exrporis. 1918. ai9g917. 1918. al1gi7. 
Week | Since Since | Week | Since Since 
Oct. 5. | July 1. July1. | Oct. 5. July 1. July 1. 
Bushels. Bushels.” | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
Werth Amer* 4,700,000 50,540,000 84,212,000 187,000! 4,732,000 9,754,000 
DE edeei stddwoed a aa ie eee ee ee | igmabemees  ecceeinebae 
REE BES CS: CER E Reyer Brees 


Argentina..-| 1,376,000 47,600,000 3,476,000 201,000; 





Australia...) 580,000 10,380,000 18,942,000) -_...__. S  pueeseadt collaeue 
ee eee | 195,000 3,420,000 7,616,000) -....__- | epee, Speagaoee 
Oth. countr’s: 82,000, 624,000 610,000 88,000, 792,000 1,136,000 

Total _- - 6,933 ,000 112,564,000 1 14,856,000 476,000 10,888,000 15,646,000 





* North America.—The Canadian Government has officially prohibited the 
issuance of both manifests and exports until after ten days. This is effective 
during the continuance of the war. a Revised. 


The quantity of wheat and corn afloat for Europe on dates 
mentioned was as follows: - 














Wheat. | Corn. 
Untied | Untted 

Kingdom. | Conttnent. Total. Kingdom. | Continent. | Total. 

Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Oct. 5 1918_-| Not availjable } 
Sept.28 1918__| Not availjable 
Oct. 61917_-|} Not availiable 
re. 2 Pe iceeaaee xcimco Sf) rar 17,783,000 











The visible supply of grain, comprising the stocks in 
granary at principal points of accumulation at lake and 
seaboard ports Oct. 5 1918 was as follows: 

GRAIN STOCKS. 








Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. 

United States— bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
. _ 2a 1,544,000 22,000 1,148,000 2,000 
NE a 719,000 4,000 ee ete, gy eee 
Philadelphia .............- 1,518,000 20,000 491,000 45,000 
0 OS ee aes 2,033,000 43,000 825,000 4,000 
Newport News....-....--- ae eecaun nn ‘gineeton  giewiee 
New Orleans............. 5,505.000 83,000 ee ee he 
TEE cvcdaucveduncase ee eee ee) oe 
a RS A a SS 1,098,000 104,000 
| eS ees 1,387,000 68,000 
a - fa -)!l l67— ee 
RD cnndaldpdbeiswonte 8,219,000 632,000 
> afloat _- (5 DO” eae a ae 
Milwaukee -.-...- 481,000 365,000 
Duluth---.- 212,000 211,000 
Minneapolis_ ~~ 2,854,000 1,063,000 
RR RM os ea mbaralaned 179,000 41,000 -...-- 
po eee ee ae § 3,276,000 48,000 -—- ...-- 
, | ees z ee eat Se 
UU =e ee ’ ‘ 259,000 63.000 ------ 
SEE GC cictcdecndvdhawce 1,459,000 8,000 
I 51,000 48,000 
oer es Sn: céciea i obneoe -ebeele soe 
Total Oct. 5 19018.. _-- 97,886,000 5,503,000 24,678,000 4,723,000 2,550,000 
Total Sept. 28 1918____- 90,601,000 5,511,000 26,157,000 3,829,000 2,679,000 
Octal Oct. 61917__--- 7,812,000 1,226,000 14,697,000 2,224,000 5,252,000 


Note.—Bonded grain not included above: Oats, nil, against 207,000 bushels in 
1917; and barley, Duluth, 31,000 bushels; total, 31,000, against 208,000 in 1917. 
Canadian— 








OE 2,387,000 123,000 2,564,000 --.._. 339,000 

Ft. William & Pt. Arthur. 3,391,000 = _____. eee Se Se 

Other Canadian--.....--.- 268,000 = _-__--- a <dineus: Guueee 
Total Oct. 51918...-- 6,046,000 123,000 5,032,000 -____- 339,000 
Total Sept. 28 1918_.._- 3,854,000 125,000 6,183,000 150,000 341,000 
Total Oct. 6 1917.-.-- 6,411,000 31,000 3,269,000 3,000 46,000 
Summary— 

C8 EE eee 97,886,000 5,503,000 24,678,000 4,723,000 2,550,000 

CORR ic ci concnscncesns 6,046,000 123,000 5,032,000 -____. 339,000 
Total Oct. 5 1918_...103,932,000 5,626,000 29,710,000 4,723,000 2,889,000 


Total Sept. 28 1918_.._- 94,455,000 5,636,000 32,340,000 3,979,000 3,020,000 
Total Oct. 61917..-.. 14,223,000 1,257,000 17,966,000 2,227,000 5,296,000 





THE DRY GOODS TRADE 


New York, Friday Night, Oct. 11 1918. 

No changes of importance have materialized in the dry 
goods markets during the past week. Business has con- 
tinued along conservative lines with neither merchants nor 
manufacturers showing any willingness to make forward 
commitments. Although little attention has been given 
to the peace offers of the Central Powers, they resulted in 
talk of after war developments. Few venture the opinion 
as to when the war is likely to end, but it is confidently 
believed that when the end does come, the dry goods trade 
will again undergo marked changes. The talk of peace has 
already tended to increase conservatism on the part of both 
buyers and sellers. Merchants have viewed the steady 
decline in prices for raw material with favor, and believe 
that the efforts of the Government to stabilize the situation 
through official purchasing committees and official dis- 
tributing agencies are beginning to have effect. There is no 
longer any talk of advanced prices for the manufactured 
products when the lists are revised in November. It is 
generally expected that lower quotations for various lines 
will be named if the entire list is not revised downward. 
Since the Department of Agriculture’s estimate for a cotton 
crop of slightly less than 12,000,000 bales, published a week 
ago, weather conditions throughout the cotton belt have 
been very favorable and the crop outlook has greatly im- 
proved, and mills are more confident of securing needed 
supplies to keep their machinery going. Labor conditions 
at mill centres, however, are becoming more serious, and 
especially so since the Spanish influenza has become an 
epidemic. Merchants in the dry goods trade are continuing 
to work hard in connection with the new Liberty Loan 
campaign and indications are that their quota will be fully 
if not over-subsecribed. A good inqiury for goods is reported 
for export account. In fact, it exceeds the supply. The 
majority of merchants are refraining from accepting any 
more new business until it is definitely settled what prices 
are to prevail. Most of the sales at present are confined 
to shipments to France and Great Britain. 

DOMESTIC COTTON GOODS.—Although business in 
staple cottons continues of limited proportions, there ap- 
pears to be more inclination on the part of mills to trade. 
This is believed to be due to expectations that the revision 
of prices to take place in November, will be downward. 
Sales, nevertheless, are confined for the most part to nearby 
delivery, as buyers do not care to anticipate the future. 
Government demand continues active. The Quartermas- 
ter’s Department has issued calls for a very large yardage 
of duck in addition to other classes of fabrics for various 
branches of the service. Prices for some classes of finished 
goods have been revised downward, bringing them nearer 
a level with the fixed prices for goods in the gray. Second 
hands have continued to liquidate fabrics at prices named 
by the Government. Napped goods are still difficult to 
procure for civilian use as mills are reported backward in 
making deliveries for official consumption. It is expected 
that the official control of burlaps will result in a falling off in 
demand for heavy cottons from bagging manufacturers. 
According to reports, some spring shirtings will be opened 
about the middle of November. Gray goods have developed 
more activity as mills have been more willing to offer goods 
for delivery during the remainder of the year. 

WOOLEN GOODS.—Conditions in the markets for wool- 
ens and worsteds continue unchanged, with mills still ac- 
tively engaged on Government work. Production for Gov- 
ernment account is said to be in excess of consumption, and 
it is hoped that some provision will soon be made for the 
manufacture of goods for civilian trade. As yet no allot- 
ments of raw material have been made for the making of 
goods for the ordinary trade. Talk is still current of the 
possibility of prices being fixed for clothing within the near 
future, and a survey of the situation is now being made. 
In the dress goods division, it is reported that mills have no 
civilian orders on their books for delivery after the first of 
the year, and that no provision has been made for spring 


fabrics. Second hands, however, are doing a fair business 
in various dress fabrics. The men’s wear trade is at a 
standstill. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS.—Markets for linens remain 
quiet. Conditions as regards supplies are unchanged, with 
no new arrivals reported during the week to help relieve the 
situation. Very few imports are now expected until after 
the restrictions abroad are removed. The British Govern- 
ment is said to be ordering conservation of raw material for 
the manufacture of goods for official use, and as the supply 
of flax will be none too large, no increase in the production 
of goods for civilian trade is likely. The Irish flax crop, 
despite the fact that the acreage was increased, according 
to latest advices, promises to be no better than a year ago. 
Locally demands for linens has been inactive during the 
week, as buyers are turning their attention to substitutes. 
Burlaps rule quiet. Since maximum prices were officially 
fixed by the Government, light weight at 14.00c. and heavy 
weights at 16.50c., both buyers and sellers have been holding 
off for further developments. As a result of the more 
stringent import restrictions, there is not likely to be any 
improvement in imports for some time. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, &c., required by the Act of Congress of 
Aug. 24 1912, of Commercial & Financial Chronicle, published weekly at 
New York. N. Y., for October 1 1918. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, a notary public, in 
and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared Jacob Seibert Jr., who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of 
the Commercial & Financial Chronicle and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

(1.) That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, William B. Dana Company, 138 Front St., New York. 

Editor, Jacob Seibert Jr., 138 Front St., New York. 

Managing Editor, Jacob Seibert Jr., 138 Front St., New York. 

Business Managers, George B. Shepherd and W. D. Riggs, 138 Front St., N. Y. 

(2.) That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1% or more of the total amount of stock): Owner, William B. Dana Com- 
pany, 138 Front St., New York. Stockholders: Estate of William B. Dana (bene- 
ficiaries, Maria T. Dana and W. 8S. Dana), Jacob Seibert Jr., Arnold G. Dana, 
Grace N. Dana, and Albro J. Newton; address of all, 138 Front St., New York. 

(3.) That the known bondholders, mortagees and other security holders owning 
of holding 1% or more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state!) No bonds or mortgages on property, and there- 
fore no ‘‘bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders.” 

(4.) That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
Statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhoiders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities ina capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Jacob Seibert Jr., Editor. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 

day of Sept. 1918. Thomas A. Creegan, Notary Public, Kings County. Certifi- 

cate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 37. (My commission expires March 30 1919.) 








State and City Departmen: 
NEWS ITEMS. 


Denver Reservoir & Irrigation Co.—Debt Settlement 
Proposed.—On page 1387 of last week’s issue we gave in 
detail the steps taken and those which two committees hope 
to take in the settlement of the obligations of this concern. 
The above company has a debt amounting to about $2,300,- 
000 which is now due. The collateral consists of the bonds 
of the following irrigation districts embraced in the project: 
Denver-Greeley Valley Irrigation Dist., North Denver 
Municipal Irrigation Dist. and the Denver-St. Vrain Munici- 
pal Irrigation Dist. It is believed that most of these bonds 
ean be sold to purchasers of the land, the coupons to be 
used in the payment for their water. 


Louisville, Ky.—Annezation.—According to local papers 
the Board of Aldermen on Oct. 5 passed an administration 
ordinance annexing several square miles of territory and 
adding nearly 30,000 to the population of the city. The 
vote was 9 to 1, the only negative vote being registered by 
Alderman C. D. Morton. 


New York City.—IJncrease in City’s Budget for 1919.— 
An increase of $6,300,000 is shown in the city’s tentative 
budget over the one for the present year. This, Comptroller 
Craig stated, in making public the figures on Thursday, 
is attributable entirely to conditions arising from the war 
and in spite of the fact that a number of city departments 
announce decreases in their expenditures. The indications 
are, he further adds, that the tax rate for 1919 will be lower 
than the prevailing rate. The Comptroller remarks con- 
cerning proposed increases follow: 


These increases are due entirely to emergencies arising from the war. 
About $2,300,000 is due to the maintenance of a special police force to 
protect the Catskill aqueduct, bridges and similar structures against alien 
enemies. Necessities for the Health Department, hospitals, charitable 
and other institutions required an increase of approximately $1,000,000, 
due to the high coast of food, drugs and like supplies. 

The salaries of the men in the Police and Fire Departments were increased 
$150, while the salaries of all city employees receiving $1,800 or less were 
increased $100, and employees of the Street Cleaning Department have 
received substantially the same increase. é 

These increases were made necessary by the high cost of living, brought 
on by the war, and aggregate about $4,000,000. Altogether the com- 
pensation of about 60,000 employees were affected by these increases. 
An increase of $260,000 was allowed to the Dock Department for dredging, 
in order to fit the port for war purposes. 

The great increase in wages of skilled and unskilled labor by reason of 
competition of war industries required additional appropriations amounting 
to more than $3,000,000. The unparalleled severity of the weather last 
winter increased the cost of snow removal, so that, with the added cost of 
disposing of refuse, the requirements is nearly $2,500,000 greater than last 











ear. 

War prices for coal, paving and like materials and supplies have required 
increased appropriations of fully $800,000. Long delayed and necessary 
repairs to ferryboats, public buildings, structures and equipment required 

ditional moneys amounting to more than $500,000. An increase of 
$950,000 for the Board of Elections has been made necessary by extending 
the franchise to women. Unprofitable subways add $1,200,000 to last 
year’s losses of $5,700,000 in interest on the city’s investment in the dual 
system. 

“— great part of the foregoing increases is offset by the saving in the more 
economical administration of the various city departments, in spite of the 
increases in salaries, show a decreased 4 ode shemeery from 1918. In other 
words, a more economical] and efficient administration has greatly reduced 
and held down what otherwise would have been an extraordinary increase 
in the budget, due to war causes. 

Moreover, thousands of employees from the various city departments 
serving in the army and navy are carried on the city payroll and their 
families regularly receive their salary under the Fenner Law. In spite of 
the increase of the budget, the indications are that the tax rate for next 
year will be lower than in 1918. 


Hearings on the tentative budget will be held in the City 
Hall Oct. 15 and 16,and on the final budget Oct. 23 and 24. 


Ohio.—Proposed Constitutional Amendments.—In ad 
dition to the amendment to Section 2 Article XII to be voted 
on at the general election to be held Nov. 5—V. 107, p. 1303 
—the following constitutional amendments will also be 
voted upon: 





Section 9, Article XV. 

The sale and manufacture for sale of intoxicants as a bev are hereby 
prohibited. ‘The General Assembly shall enact laws to e this pro- 
vision effective. Nothing herein contained shall prevent the manufacture 
or sale of such liquors for medicinal, industrial, scientific, sacramental, or 
other non-beverage purposes. 

Section 1, Article II. 

Referendum provision, reserving to the people the power to approve or 
reject an action of the General Assembly ratifying any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

(Full tezt.) 

The people also reserve to themselves the legislative power of the referen- 
dum on the action of the General Assembly ratifying any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

No such ratification shall go into effect until ninety days after it shall 
have been adopted by the General Assembly. When a petition signed by 
six per centum of the electors of the State as is provided for a referendum 
petition on laws passed by the General Assembly shall have been filed 
with the Secretary of State within ninety days after said ratification by the 
General Assembly, ordering that such ratification be submitted to the 
electors of the State for their approval or rejection, the Secretary of State 
shall submit to the electors of the State for their approval or rejection 
said ratification in the manner provided for the submission by referendum 
of a law passed by the General Assembly, and said action of the General . 
Assembly ratifying the said amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States shall not go into effect until and unless approved by a majority of 
those voting upon the same. All the provisions of this Article on the 
subject of the referendum upon laws passed by the General Assembly 
shall apply thereto, so far as the same are applicable, except that the General 
Assembly may not declare its ratification of a proposed amendment to the 
——— of the United States an emergency not subject to the referen- 

um. 


Santo Domingo (Republic of).—Bonds to Be Issued.— 
In our “Current Events and Discussions,” on a preceding 
page, we refer to a prospective issue of bonds by this republic. 


Senate Defeats Suffrage Amendment.—On pages 1340 
and 1341 of last week’s issue we gave in detail the Presi- 
dent’s speech before the Senate on behalf of the suffrage 
amendment and recorded the action of the Senate the next 
day (Oct. 1) in failing, by a vote of 53 yeas to 31 nays to 
pass the amendment—a two-thirds vote being required. 





BOND PROPOSALS AND 
this week have been as follows: 


ALLIANCE, Stark County, Ohio.— BONDS AUTHORIZED.—On 
o—. 16 ordinances were passed authorizing the following 5144 % coupon 
,0nds: 
$11,500 street water mains exten. bonds.—V. 107, p. 1399. Due 1,000 

yearly on Nov. 1 from 1920 to 1930, incl. and $500 Nov. 1, 1931. 
11,000 water mains exten. bonds. Due $1,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 
1920 to 1930, incl. 

Denom. $500. Date Nov. 1 1918. Prin. and semi. ann. int., payable 

at the office of the Sinking Fund Trustees. Chas. O. Silver is City Clerk. 


ASHLAND, Ashland County, Wisc.—BOND SALE.—The $20,000 
5%% gold coupon fire hall bonds, offered on Oct. 3—V. 107, p. 1303— 
were awarded on that day to the Hanchett Bond Co., of Chicago at 101.05 
and interest. Date Nov. 11918. Due $4,000 yearly from 1923 to 1927, 


NEGOTIATIONS 


incl. Other bidders were: 
Wells-Dickey Co., Min- John Nuveen & Co., Chi- 
MORPOUS§ concecsccocc $20,205.00] cago 2... -<.25-+-~-- $20,126.00 
Seasongood & Mayer, C. H. Coffin, Chicago. 20,051.00 
a eee ae 20 188 00 | Tegier. Ewart & Co., 
Stacy & Braun, Toledo. 20,157.08 ee 20,029.00 


All the above bidders offered accrued interest. 


BETHESDA, Belmont County, Ohio.—DESCRIPTION OF NOTES.— 
The two issues of 6% notes, aggregating $27,500 (and not $27,583.99 as 
first reported) awarded on Aug. 3 to the New First National Bank of Col- - 
umbus—V. 107, p. 1399—are in denoms. of $1,000 and $500 and are dated 
March 15 1918. Int. M.&S. Due March 15 1923. 


BLACKFOOT, Siaghaw County, Ida.—BONDS PROPOSED.—The 
City Council will probably vote on an ordinance in the near future to issue 
$95,000 water-works bonds. 


BOSTON, Mass.—TEMPORARY LOAN.—During September a tem- 
porary loan of $2,000,000, dated Sept. 3 1918 and maturing Nov. 11 1918 
was negotiated at a 4.04% interest rate. 


BRADDOCK, Emmons County, No. Dak.—BOND SALE.—The 
$3,400 6% tax-free fire-hall equipment bonds recently voted (V. 106, p. 
1597) have been purchased by the Bankers Trust & Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis. Denom. $1,000. Date Sept. 2 1918. Principal and semi- 
annual interest (M. & N.) payable at the Bankers National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Due May 1 1938. Total bonded debt, t iis issue only. 
Assessed valuation 1917 (25% actual), $78,342. Actual value (estimated), 
$300,000. Population, 300. 


CANISTEO, Steuben County 
reported that in order to establish a municipal lighting plant, 
bonds will be issued. 


CASCADE COUNTY (P. O. Great Falls), Mont.—BONDS AP- 
PROVED.—It is reported that the Capital Issues Committee has approved 
an issue of $100,000 road bonds authorized in 1916. The bonds will not 
be offered until the Liberty Loan campaign is over. 


CHARLESTON SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Charleston), Kana- 
wha County, W. Va.—BOND SALE.—An issue of $95,000 school bonds, 
vases a an election held Sept 4 has been purchased by the State of West 

rginia. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio.—BONDS TO BE SOLD.—We are advised that if tne 
$15,000 light improvement bonds recently authorized (V. 107, p. 1399) 
are issued, they will be taken »y the Sinking Fund. 


CRESCENT CITY, Putnam County, Fla.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Sealed bids will be received on or before 12 m. Oct. 25 by A. E. Lounds, 
Town Clerk, for $10,000 6% coupon electric light bonds. Denom. $500. 
Date Oct. 1 1918. Prin. and semi-ann. int., payable at the office of the 
Town Treasurer, or at any bank in Putnam County, designated by the 
the ‘“‘Town of Crescent City.’’ Due $1,000 yearly from ‘1923 to 1932, 
incl. Bids must be made on blank form furnished by the Board of Trus- 
tees and accompanied by a certified check for 1-25 of the amount bid, 
payable to F. L. Bills, Chairman Board of Trustees. Bonded Debt, none, 
Assessed value, real estate, $136,335. Assess. value, personal, $32,160. 
Total assess. value (20% actual), $168,495. 


CRIDERSVILLE, Auglaize County, Ohio.—BOND ELECTION.— 
At the general election to be held Nov. 5 a proposition to issue $1,500 fire 
equipment bonds will ve voted upon. F. E. Haywood is Mayor. 


DES MOINES, Polk County, lowa.—BOND SALE.—The $44,526.37 
paving bonds recently authorized—V. 107, p. 1304—have been sold. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Englewood 
Cliffs), Bergen County, N. J.—NO BIDS RECEIVED.—No bids were 
received for the 544% 1-18-year serial coupon (with privilege of registra- 
tion) school bonds not to exceed $18,000, offered on Oct. 8 (V. 107, p. 1304). 


GALION CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Galion), Crawford 
County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 4 the $75,000 5% coupon school 
bonds—V. 107, p. 1208—were awarded to Prudden & Co., of Toledo for 
375.005 (100.006) interest and blank bonds. Date Sept. 6 1918. Due 

early as follows: $1,500 April 1 and $1,000 Oct. 1 from 1920 to 1949, 
nelusive. Other bidders were: 
Stacy & Braun, Toledo, par less a discount of $2,250. 
Wm. R. Compton Co., Cincinnati, par plus a premium of $52.75. 


N. ¥.—BONDS PROPOSED.—It is 
$15,000 
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AND SPECIAL TAX SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Tavares) 

PP my Sah Fla.——BONDS NOT TO BE RE-OFFERED.—The 7,000 

6% school bonds, offered without success on Sept. 16—V. 107, p. 1304— 
will not be re-offered until after the war. 

TON, Butler County, Ohio.—BONDS AUTHORIZED.—On 

PR gy ordinance was passed authorizing an issue of 3,112.644% %o j- 

10-year serial coupon special assessment bonds. Date Oct. 1 1918. Prin. 

and semi. ann. int., payable at the City Treasurer’s office. Karl E. 

Krieger is City Clerk. 
TIESBURG, Forest County, Miss.—BOND OFFERING.—Pro- 
posal wil be received by the city until 2 p. m. to-day (Oct. 12) for the 
2 





5000 6% 1-20-year serial waterworks, sewer extension, and city hall 
§.000 6% 1-20-y 107, p. 623. 'Denom. $500. 


iti s recently authorized—V. 
soaicn bea ' & O.), payable at place desired by, 


Date Oct. 1 1918. Int. semi- ann. (A. 


‘haser. Cert. check for $500, payable to the “City of Hattiesburg, 
[aos Bonded debt Oct. 20 1917, $719,500. Sinking Fund, $3,- 
092.44. Assessed valuation, 1917, $8,213,135. Total tax rate (per 
$1,000), $13.00. 


OOL DISTRICT (P. O. Holt), Marshall County, Minn.— 
Bone ag The State of Minnesota has purchased an issue of $6,500 
school bonds recently authorized. 


UNTY (P. O. Commerce), Tex.—BONDS DEFEATED .— 
Trp question of issuing $200,000 road bonds was defeated at the election, 
held Sept. 28—V. 107, p. 823. « 


COUNTY (P. O. Seattle), Wash.—BOND ELECTION.—A 
opaeecliien to issue $250,000 deficiency ‘bonds will be voted, on, it is stated, 
at the general election to be held in November. 


KIRKWOOD, Warren County, IIl.—BONDS NOT TO BE OFFERED 
AT PRESENT.—The $10,000 5% 1 5-year serial street-improvement bonds 
recently voted (V. 107, p. 1304) will not be offered until May 1 1919. 
J. R. Hastings is Village Clerk. 


KITSAP COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 42 (P. O. Port Orch- 
ards), Wash.—BOND SALE.—On Sept. 21 the State of W ashington was 
awarded at par the $23,200 5% 5-15-year school bonds (V. 107, p. 1209). 


OLN COUNTY (P. O. Libby), Mont.—BOND OFFERING .— 
Re rieack, County Clerk, will receive bids, it is stated, until 2 p. m. 
Nov. 8 for $48,000 10-20-year (opt.) school bonds at not exceeding 6% 
int. Interset semi-annual. Certified check for $2,400 required. 


BEACH, Los Angeles County, Calif.—BOND SALE.—On 
oct the $240,000 5% harbor-improvement bonds (V. 107, p. 1209) were 
awarded to the Los Angeles Dredging Co. at par and interest. 


ESTER, Pittsburgh County, Okla.—BONDS DEFEATED.— 
onSee 3 the proposition to issue $400,000 water bonds (V. 107. p. 1304) 
was defeated. These bonds were sold on July 29 (V. 107, p. 622), subject 
to the result of the above vote. 


DISON, Madison County, Fla.— NOTES VOTED.—By a vote of 
33'to 6 the proposition to issue $16,500 6% notes carried at the election 
held Oct. 1 (V. 107, p. 1117). Due $5,500 yearly on July 1 from 1919 to 
1921, inclusive. Date of sale not yet determined. 


MADISON, Lake County, S. D.—DETAILS.—The $150,000 electric- 
light-plant rebuilding bonds to be voted on Oct. 22 (V. 107, p. 1400) bear 
5%% interest and mature in 25 years. 


MALTA, Phillips County, Mont.—BONDS OFFERED BY BANKERS. 
—The Bankers Trust & Savings Bank is offering to investors at a price to 
ield 6% an issue of $6,100 6% 8-year tax-free light districts Nos. 1, 2and 3 
Conds. Denoms. $100, $500 and $1,000. Date June 11918. Prin. and 
ann. int. (Jan. 1) payable at the Town Treasurer's office or may be col- 
lected through the Bankers’ National Bank of Minneapolis. General 
bonded debt, $37,000. Assessed valuation, $614,898. Actual value 
(estimated), $2,000,000. 


MARSHALL COUNTY (P. O. Holly Springs), Miss.—DESCRIPTION 
OF BONDS.—Additional information is at hand relative to the sale of the 
$24,000 6% Potts Camp Road District No. 5 bonds recently awarded to 
Whitaker & Co. of St. Louis (V. 107, p.1400). Denom. $500. Date 
Dec. 11917. Int. J.& D. Due $3,000 1927 and $1,500 yearly from 1928 
to 1941, inclusive. 


MARTINS FERRY, Belmont County, Ohio.—BONDS NOT TO BE 
ISSUED.—Using newspaper reports we reported thta this city proposed to 
issue $500,000 bonds—V. 107, p. 1400. We have since been advised by 
Wilbert Wood, City Auditor, that the above city does not intend to issue 
any bonds. 


MINOT, Ward County, N. D.—BONDS AUTHORIZED.—The City 
Commissioners have decided, it is stated, to issue $116,000 5% 20-year 
water-reservoir bonds for the fire department. 

Total bonded debt, $174,000; sinking fund, $79,085; net bonded debt, 
$94,916. Assessed valuation 1917 (25% actual), $3,020,000. Total 
value (all taxable property), $12,080,000. 


MISSOULA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 34 (P. O. Corlett), 
Mont.—BOND OFFERING.—Proposals will be received by Mrs. Laura 
L. Thieme, District Clerk, until Oct. 15, it is stated, for $2,500 6% 5-10- 
year bonds. 


MIZPAH, Koochiching County, Minn.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 1 
$3,000 6% funding bonds were awarded to Charles Diaheim at par. Denom. 
$500. Date Sept. 1 1918. Int. M.& 8. Due $500 yearly from 1923 to 
1928, inclusive. 


MONTANA.—BONDS PURCHASED BY STATE.—The following 6% 
bonds, aggregating $41,465, were purchased at par by the State of Mon- 
tana during the month of September: 





Amt. Place Issuing Bonds. Date. Due. Optional. 
$2,500 Big Horn Co. 8.D.No.29 July 11918 July 11928 July 1923 
4,000 Carbon Co. 8. D. No. 2__Aug. 11918 Aug. 11938 Aug. 1 1928 
990 Carbon Co. 8. D. No. 62_Aug. 1 1918 Aug. 11938 Aug. 1 1928 
3,000 Cascade Co. 8. D.No.64_Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 1933 Aug. 15 1928 
1,425 Dawson Co. 8. D. No.71_Mar. 16 1918 Mar. 16 1938 Mar. 16 1928 
2,000 Fergus Co. 8. D.No. 164_July 15 1918 July 15 1938 July 15 1928 
2,000 Flathead Co. 8. 0 2e-aeps- 6 1918 Sept. 11928 Sept. 1 1923 
1,250 Phillips Co. 8. D. No. 30_July 26 1918 July 26 1928 July 26 1923 
1,800 Prairie Co. 8. D. No. 2__July 15 1918 July 15 1928 July 15 1923 
2,000 Hill Co. 8S. D. No. 1.---- July 151918 July 15 1928 July 15 1923 
2,300 Hill Co. 8S. D. No. 42._._-Aug. 11918 Aug. 1 1938 Aug. 1 1928 
800 Hill Co. 8. D. No. 79.---July 13 1918 July 13 1928 July 13 1926 
4,000 Hill Co. 8. D. No. 35...-Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 1932 Aug. 15 1923 

1,500 Stillwater & Sweetgrass 

Cos. 8. D. No. 55.__-Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 19388 Aug. 15 19223 
2,000 Stillwater Co.S.D.No.30_Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 1938 Aug. 15 1923 
1,200 Teton Co. 8. D. No. 24.-Aug. 17 1918 Aug. 17 1928 Aug. 19 1923 
3,500 Teton Co. 8. D. No. 34.-Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 1933 Aug.15 1923 
1,200 Toole Co. 8. D. No. 26_--Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 1938 Aug.15 1933 


MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Mt. Pleasant), Henry 
County, lowa.—BONDS VOTED.—On Oct. 1 a proposition to issue 
$90,000 school bonds carried, it is stated, by a vote of 508 to 244. 


NEBRASKA (State of).—-BONDS PURCHASED BY STATE.—During 
the month of September the following six issues of bonds, aggregating 
$120,635, were purchased by the State of Nebraska: 
$13,500 6% Village of Burwell electric-light bonds on a 5% % basis. 

Date Aug. 11918. Interest annually on Aug. 1, payable at 
the County Treasurer's office. Due Aug. 1 1938, subject 
to call Aug. 1 1923. 
Gage County Consolidated School District No. 162 bonds at 
par. Date May 15 1918. _ Interest annually on May 15. 
payable at the office of the County Treasurer. Due May 15 
1943, subject to call on any interest-paying date. 

Grant County School District No. 1 bonds at par. Date 
July 27.1918. Interest annually on July 1, payable at the 
office of the County Treasurer. Due July 1 1928, optional 
after July 27 1923. , 

Village of Palmer electric-light bonds on 54% basis. Date 
July 18 1918. Interest annually on July 18, payable at the 
office of County Treasurer. Due July 18 1938, subject to 
call July 18 1923. 
Village of Palmer water bonds on basis. Date 
July 18 1918. Interest annually on July 18, payable at the 
office of the County Treasurer. Due July 18 1938, subject 
to call July 18 1923. 


50,000 544 % 


11,000 544% 


14,635 6% 


29,000 6% 


5M % 





Red Willow County School District No. 70 bonds on a 5% 
basis. Date Aug. 15 1916. Interest annually on Sept. 15, 
payable at the office of the State Treasurer. Due on 
Sept. 15 as follows: $1,250 1921 and $1,250 1926. 


NEWCASTLE, Weston County, Wyo.—BOND OFFERING.—Pro- 
posals will be received by R. R. Randall, Town Clerk, until 8 p. m. Oct. 16 
for $200,000 6% _ 15-30-year (opt.) water-works bonds. Denom. $1,000. 
Int. semi-ann. Certified check for 10% of bid. payable to the “Town of 
Newcastle,’’ required. Bonds will be sold subject to the approval of the 
Capital Issues Committee. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—BOND OFFERING.—A. J. Ricks, Commis- 
sioner of Public Finances, will receive bids until 12 m. Nov. 7 for $600,000 
5% ~ bonds, it is stated. {nt. semi-ann. Cert. check for 1% 
required. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, Tuscarawas County, Ohio.—DESCRIP- 
TION OF BONDS.—The $11,550 6% 1-9-year serial special assessment 
bonds, awarded on Sept. 14 to W. L. Slayton & Co. of Toledo at 102.06— 
Vv. 07. p.- 1400—are described as follows: Denoms 22 for $500 and 1;for 
$550. ate Sept. 1 1918. 


NILES, Trumbull County, Ohio.—DESCRIPTION OF BONDS.— 
The $1,200 filter bed and $10,000 sewer 5144 % coupon bonds authorized on 
Sept. 21 are described as follows: 
$1,200 filter bed bonds. Denom. $490. Due Oct. 1 1924. 

10,000 at manes. Denom. $1,000. Due $5,000 Oct. 1 1927 and 1928 
nclusive. 


Date Oct. 11918. Prin. and semi-ann. int., payable at City Treasurer’s 
office. Homer Thomas is City Clerk. . . “ 


NORTH DAKOTA.—BONDS PURCHASED BY STATE.—The follow- 
ing four issues of 4% building bonds, aggregating $27,200, were purchased 
during the month of September at par by the State of North Dakota. 


2,500 6% 


Amount. Place Issuing Bonds. Date. Maturity. 
$1,200__Dana S. D. No. 23 Emmons Co_. Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 1928 
14,000__Fargo S. D., Cass County_____-_- Mar. 11918 Mar. 1 1943 


2,000_._Herz 8. D. No. 1, Grant County... Aug. 15 1918 Aug. 15 1928 
10,000__~Montrose S.D.No.37.5ottineau Co. July 15 1918 July 15 1938 


NUNDA, Livingston County, N. Y.—BOND OFFERING.—Proposals 
will be received by the Village Trustees until 9 P. m. Oct. 21 for $10,000 
5% 1-10-year serial water-works-purchasing bonds. Denom. $1,000. 
Date Oct. 15 1918. Int. semi-ann. Payable at the Village Treasurer’s 
office or in New York City at the option of the purchaser. Certified check 
for 2% of bonds bid for required. John A. Dake is Village Clerk. 


ONTARIO COUNTY (P. O. Canandaigua), N. Y.—BOND OFFER- 
ING.—Sealed bids will be received until 10 a. m. Oct. 16 by Peter R. Cole, 
County Treasurer, for the whole or any part of $15,000 5% highway-impt. 
bonds. Denom. $1, . Date Sept. 1 1918. Prin. and semi ann. int. 
(J. & J.) payable at tae Farmer & Merchants Bank of Geneva. Due on 
July 1 as follows: $8,000 1927 and $7,000, 1928. Cert. check for 2% of the 
amount of bonds bid for, payable to the County Treasurer, required. 
Bonds to be delivered and paid for on or before Dec. 3 1918, and printed 
by the purchaser. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. Tota] bonded debt 
$211.000. Assess. value, real estate, $44,177,087. Population of county 
1915 (Federal Census), 54,628. 


PIPESTONE COUNTY INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NO. 1 (P. O. Pipersene): Minn.—BOND OFFERING.—Proposals will be 
received by G. L. Whigam, Clerk of Board of Education, until 8 p. m. 
to day (Oct. 12) at the Pipestone National Bank of Pipestone for $95,000 
10.15 year (opt.) school bonds at not exceeding 6% int. Denom. $500 and 
$1,000. Date Nov. 11918. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. & J.), payable 
at the District Treasurer’s office at Pipestone. Cert. check for 3% of the 
bonds bid for, required. Purchaser to furnish blank bonds and to pay 
accrued int. Bonds to be delivered Mar. 1 1919. 


PONTIAC, Oakland County, Mich.—DESCRIPTION OF BONDS.— 
Further details are at hand relative to the sale of the $60,000 6% fire 
department bonds awarded on Sept. 11 to Prudden & Co., of Toledo 
(V. 107, p. 1401). Denom. $1,000. Date Sept. 151918. Int. M. & S. 
Due $6,000 yearly on Sept. 15 from 1919 to 1928, inclusive. 


PORT HURON, St. Clair County, Mich.—BOND OFFERING.— 
George L. Ernst, Commissioner of Finance, will receive proposals, it is 
stated, until 12 m. Oct. 14 for $55,000 5% 1-10-year serial water bonds. 
Interest semi-annual. 


PORTLAND, Ore.—PRICE.—The $25,000 6%. street-improvement 
bonds recently awarded to the Citizens’ Bank of Portland (V. 107, p. 1305) 
were awarded at 103.00 we are advised. 


POSEY COUNTY (P. O. Mt. Vernon), Ind.—BONDS AWARDED 
IN PART.—Of the two issues of 44% 10-year bonds, offered on Oct. 3 
¥. 107, - 1210), the $14,000 Robb township bonds were awarded on that 
ony to the First National Bank of New Harmony for $14,002 (100.014) 
and interest. 


REEDSBURG, Sauk County, Wisc.—BOND SALE.—The $23,000 
sewer bonds recently authorized (V. 107, p. 1210) have been sold. A. F. 
Niebuhr is City Clerk. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—NOTE SALE.—On Oct. 9 an issue of $500,000 
school notes to run 4 months from Oct. 14 was awarded to Alexandre & 
Burnett of New York at 4.55% interest. Other bidders, both of New 
York, were: 

Int. Int 


Prem. ; 
S. N. Bond & Co___-_-_- 5.25% $5 00 |Cent. Union Trust Co.6.00% ---_- 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—BOND OFFERING.—Additional information is at 
hand relative to the offering on Oct. 30 of the $200,000 5% 30-year coupon 
(with privilege of registration) tax-free sewer refunding bonds (V. 107, p. 
1305). Proposals will be received by Jesse Foot, City Comptroller, until 
12 m. on that date. Denom. $1,000. Date Dec. 11918. Principal and 
semi-annual interest payable at the City of St. Paul’s financicial agency in 
New York. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. The official circular 
states that the city has never defaulted in the payment of any of its obliga- 
tions. 


Financial Statement of the Bonded Debt of the City of St. Paul Sept. 1 1918. 
General city eng sepool bonds... -~<ccnccccccocecueues $8,628,000 00 


Sinking funds available, not including any which are applica- 
ble to water debt only 


Prem. 


611,515 73 


a ee Nd $8,016,484 27 
Permanent improvement revolving fund bonds_-_--__._.____$1,900,000 00 
IR OT Sy Sine mR RR Dig 5a a -$2,407,000 00 
Amount in Water Board Sinking Fund 363,162 37 


I I i os a cn cs nd semis wit gi ch dn vi ln d ties mamranitinans 2,043,837 63 


SALAMANCA, Cattaraugus County, N. Y.—BOND SALE.—On 
Oct. 7 the two issues of 5% bonds, aggregating $39,960 (V. 107, p. 1210) 
were awarded to H. A. Kahler & Co. of New York at 100.59. 


SAMPSON COUNTY (P. O. Clinton), No. Caro.—BONDS RE-AD- 
VERTISED.—The $100,000 5% coupon road bonds to be offered on Oct. 
14 (V. 107, p. 1401) will be readvertised and offered for sale on Nov. 4. 
As is well known, the Capital Issues Committee will grant no approval of 
sales during the Liberty Loan campaign, but advised the city officials that 
they could proceed with the sale and accept bids conditioned upon their 
approval being given later. The local authorities decided this course would 
be unwise, and accordingly are readvertising the bonds as noted above. 


SEATTLE, Wash.—BOND SALE.—During the month of September the 
city issued the following 6% bonds at par, aggregating $42,170 07 
. Amount. 








Dist Purpose. Date. Due 

BIOL Sa.k7e oe Ceeweles .... ~~ cco wceoecens Sept. 71918 Sept. 7 1930 
ee ee ee Sept. 71918 Sept. 7 1930 
Bie So Te ee PN. « ccmicaoceacuccwonwa Sept.16 1918 Sept. 16 1930 
Ete SA ee Be cicoccekccnecucewee Sept.16 1918 Sept. 16 1930 
ee a re Sept.16 1918 Sept. 16 1930 


Ail the above bonds are subject,to call on any int.-paying date. 
SHEBOYGAN FALLS, Sheboygan County, Wis.—BONDS 





PRO- 


POSED.—Frank R. Kroeger, City Clerk, advises us, under date of Oct. 1, 
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that street-improvement bonds for the payment of pavement now under 
construction will be issued in the near future. 


STAMFORD UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 4 (P. O. 
Stamford), Delaware County, N. Y.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 5 the 
$4,500 5% 1-9-year serial school bonds (V. 107, p. 1210) were awarded to 
H. A. Kahler & Co. of New York at 100.63. 


STANLEY, Mountrail County, N. D.—WARRANT SALE.—Re- 
cently the Bankers Trust & Savings Bank of Mirneapolis purchased an 
issue of $7,850 7% 1-20-year serial coupon tax-free sewer warrants. Denom 
$400. Date Oct. 11918. Int. ann. payable at the City Treasurer's office, 
but may be collected through the Bankers National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Due $400 yearly on Dec. 1 from 1919 to 1938, incl. Total bonded debt 
$11,000. Special assessment debt (less water debt) $24,400. Assessed 
valuation 1918 (25% act.) $180,000. Actual value (est.) $750,000. 
Population (est.) 1,000. 


_ TAUNTON, Bristol County, Mass.—LOAN OFFERING.—The City 
Treasurer, it is reported, will receive bids until 6 p. m. Oct. 15 for a tem- 
porary loan of $100,000, issued in aaticipation of revenue, dated Oct. 17 
1918 and maturing Mar. i2 1919. 


a TROY, Miami County, Ohio.—NO SALE—BONDS AUTHORIZED .— 
No sale was made of the $15,000 514 % water-works bonds offered on Sept.28 
(V. 107, p. 1211). Instead, another ordinance was passed authorizing an 
issue Of $22,500. Chas. F. Rannells, City Auditor, advises us that the 
State Board of Health caused this change. 


TULSA, Tulsa County, Okla.—BOND OFFERING.—Sealed bids will 
be received until Oct 18 by Chas. F. Burke, City Auditor, for $575,000 
water-works bonds. We were previously advised that the above bonds 
were disapproved by the Capital Issues Committee. V. 107, p. 1305. 


WALKER COUNTY (P. O. Hempstead), Tex.—DESCRIPTION OF 
BONDS.—The $100,000 (not $25,000 as first reported) 5% road bonds, 
recently awarded Weil, Roth & Co., of Cincinnati (V_ 107, p. 1402) are in 
denom. of $1,000 and are dated Oct. 101917. Int. A.&O. Due $66,000 
yearly on April 10 from 1919 to 1934, inclusive, and $4,900 April 10 1935. 

WEBSTER GROVES, St. Louis County, Mo.—BOND ELECTION 
PROPOSED .—We are advised by the City Clerk that the ¢ity will probably 


hold an election in the near future to vote on a proposition to issue $15,000 
fire-truck bonds. . 


. WICHITA, Sedgwick County, Kans.—BOND SALE.—The $185,000 





(V. 107, p. 1402) have been sold to V. H. Branch of Wichita, but have 
ye Ps been paid for as the bonds have yet to be registered by the State 
uditor. 


WILDWOOD, Cape May County, N. J.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 3 
the 5% coupon (with privilege of registration) water bonds not to exceed, 
$35,000 (V. 107, p. 1306) were awarded at 100.571 to the Marine National 
Bank of Wildwood for $35,000 bonds. There were no other bidders. 


WINNEBAGO, Faribault County, Minn.—BOND SALE.—On Oct. 1 
the $5,500 refunding bonds—V. 107, p. 1306—were awarded at par for 6s 
to the Blue Earth Valley National Bank of Winnebago. Due yearly on 
July 1 as follows: $1,000 1920 to 1923 and $1,500 1924. 


WOLF POINT, Sheridan County, Mont.—BOND SALE.—The 
$25,000 6% 10-20-year (opt.) tax-free sewer bonds offered on Sept. 9 
(V. 107, p. 530) have been awarded to the Bankers Trust & Savings Bank 
of Minneapolis. Total bonded debt (incl. this issue) $42,000. Water 
debt $17,000. Net debt $25,000. Assessed valuation 1918 $590,000. 
Actual value (est.) $1,500,000. 





CANADA, its Provinces and Municipalities. 


ARTHUR, Ont.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.—Proposals will be re- 
ceived until Oct. 14 for the $8,000 6% 10-year boot-factory debentures 
authorized on Sept. 16 by a vote of 242 ‘‘for’’ to 4 ‘‘against.’’—V. 107, p. 


BARTON TOWNSHIP (P. O. Bartonville), Ont.—DEBENTURE 
OFFERING.—P-oposais will be received until Oct. 21 for the following 
54%% 20-year debentures: 
$55,000 00 hydro-electric debentures—V. 107, p. 1306. Int. March 1. 

2.952 69 loca.-impt. debentures approved by the Minister of Finance. 
Denomination to suit purchaser. 

DEBENTURES PROPOSED.—An issue of $12,000 6% 10-20-year locals 
will probably be offered about the end of the year. 


NEW HAMBURG, Ont.—DEBENTURES AUTHORIZED.—On Sept. 
16 a by-law was passed authorizing, it is stated, an ssue of $15,000 concrete 
street-paving debentures. ; 

ST. JOHN, N. B.—DEBENTURES AUTHORIZED.—It is reported 
that an issue of $65,000 20-year debentures for water-extension has been 




















414% sewer bonds recently approved by the Capital Issues Committee | authorized. 
NEW LOANS a FINANCIAL 
$25,000.00 
CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS Help Win the Victory 
BONDS 


Sealed bids will be received by the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the City Council of the 
City of Minneapolis, Minnesota, at the office 
of the undersigned, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 
16th. 1918, at 3:00 o'clock p. m., for $25,000 00 
Workhouse bonds. 

The above bonds will be dated October 1, 1918, 
and become due and payable at a time not less 
than one year nor more than rey years from 
the date thereof, as desired by the purchaser 
thereof, and will bear interest at a rate not ex- 
- ceeding four per cent. (4%) per annum, and to 
be payable semi-annually, and no bid will be 





A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


by buying 


Liberty Bonds 


Investment Securities 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 


Boston 
Scranton 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 

















entertained for a sum less than 95 per cent of Philadelphia 
the par value of said bonds and accrued interest Baltimore 
upon same to date of delivery, and each proposal 
or subscription must designate clearly the date 
on which it is desired that said bonds shall be 
made payable. 
The right to reject any or all bids is hereby 
reserved. 
A certified check for Two Per Cent. of the par 
value of the bonds bid for, made to C. A. Bloom- 
quist, City Treasurer, must accompany each bid. 
The issuance of these bonds has m approved Acts as 
by the Capital Issues Committee. Executor 
Circular containing full particulars will be 
mailed upon application. _ once Trustee, 
City Comptroller, Admi nistrator 9 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Guardian, 
Receiver, 





Registrar and 
Transfer Agent. 





$8,000 
Town of Shelby, Montana 


Interest allowed 
on deposits. 





Girard Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chartered 1836 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $10,000,000 
Member of Federal Reserve System 
E. B. Morris, President 











WATER BONDS 








Notice is hereby given that the Council of the 
Town of Shelby, Montana, will sell at public 
auction Water Bonds of the Town for $8,000 00 
6% 'Twenty-Year, optional after ten years, 


interest semi-annually, payable in N. Y. City, 
on the 6TH DAY OF NOVEMBER, A. D. 1918, 
at ? o'clock p. m., at the office of the Town Clerk. 
Certified check for $2,000 00 on National Bank 


as guarantee. 


LENA SCHROER, Clerk. 





CHRONICLE’S 


FILE 
EXPANSIVE 


BINDERS 





The “Chronicle” offers to its subscribers a new binder of the sectional 
Public Utilities in 
growing communi- 
ties operated and 
financed. : 


@ Their securities 
offered to investors. 


Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


Suite No. 1500 
72 West Adams St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


expanisve type, superior to the old style binders used for many years. 
These file covers can be readily adjusted to hold a single copy or a complete 


volume, and are a marvel of simplicity and convenience. 


In order to introduce this new cover, the “Chronicle” will receive 


orders for them at $1 50, the cost price, and postage 15 cents. 





WILLIAM B. DANA CO., 
’ 138 Front Street, New York. 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 25th, 1918. 
The Trustees, tu conformtty with the Charter A by} Some neo the following statement of tts affairs on the 
&t 0, ecemoer 

The Company's bustness has been confined to marine and inland transportation tnsura 
Premiums on such pound from the Ist January, 1917, to the 31st December, 1917 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1917 
Total Premiums 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1917, to 3lst December, 1917 
Interest on the investments of the Company received during the year st $i. 15 
Interest on Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies, etc 91.53 
Rent received less Taxes and Expenses oS. 474 66 $_ 624,877.34 
Losses paid during the year $3,513,653 .20 

- iti Less: Salvages 2 78536,896-33 
Re-insurances 503,857.68 $ 840,754.00 


$2,672,899 .20 
$1,913,710.65 


$_ 857,596.09 


A dividend of interest of Six per cent. on the outstanding certificates of oreiies will be paid to the 
holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday tne fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issues of 1/15 and of 1916 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produce” at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of gh per cent. is declared on the earned Ki ¢miums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 191 73 which are entitled to participate in dividend, for which, upon application, certificates 


will be issued on and after Tuesday the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE is a weekly 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS AND 
THE WAR 


Meeting as it did at the supreme moment of the 
war, with the news dispatches following one an- 
uther rapidly in their description of the enemy’s 
collapse and with the American army again mov- 
ing forward to help make the victory complete, 
the American Bankers’ Convention at Chicago 
necessarily gave up its deliberations for the most 
part to’ the war. Not the least striking part of 


its speeches and discussions was the absence of 
controversy, doubt or warning in regard to the 
financiak and economic aftermath. Such considera- 
tions, it hardly need be recalled, had been in the 
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background of the financial mind from the time, 
four years ago, when it was seen how long and 
how costly a conflict this was to be and what 
revolutionary changes in the social, political, and 
economic institutions with which we have been 
familiar were certain to occur, even before the war 
itself was over. 

During the period of our own neutrality, in 1915 
and 1916, this question of what would come after 
the war was not only repeatedly uppermost in the 
financial markets, but was the natural burden of 
discussion at the bankers’ conventions. A year 
ago, when we ourselves had just entered the war, 
there was naturally added to this the discussion of 
what would be the effect on the country’s financial 
and economic structure, of the enormous war ex- 
penditure and the restriction of peace-time activi- 
ties. But the Convention of last month reflected 
even more accurately the nation’s state of mind at 
the moment, in that it virtually dismissed all these 
considerations, giving itself up to whole-hearted 
endorsement of the Government’s policies, and to 
dedication of all the banking resources and facili- 
ties to the securing of an early and complete 
victory. 

It was once a popular tradition that from the 
banking community—cautious and conservative by 
instinct—the natural expectation was an appeal for 
termination of the war, on whatever basis it could 
be terminated. How little such a tradition has ap- 
plied, however, to the attitude of the banking com- 
munity towards America’s participation in this war, 
was sufficiently indicated when our own war 
finance plans were first under discussion. The 
open attack of the peace-at-any-price faction on the 
financial community, as itself responsible for our 
going to war and as deserving financial punishment 
for that attitude, gave conclusive evidence. But if 
any doubt had still remained, the speeches at this 
autumn’s Banker’s Convention would have dis- 
sipated it. 

The Convention’s message to: President Wilson, 
to the effect that “every ounce of energy and re- 
source at the command of the bankers of the na- 
tion is pledged to the cause of human freedom and 
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independence,” struck the keynote. President 
Hinsch’s declaration that “the bankers will sup- 


port the nation, not merely to their last dollar but 
to their last unit of credit,” came still more defi- 
nitely down to declaration of the Convention’s 
purpose. Governor Lowden’s speech expressed 
the feeling of the Convention on the paramount 
issue as to the kind of peace we must insist on. 

‘I want to say to the bankers of America,” said 
he, “that until Germany admits the plain truth that 
this war was her war; that she was the aggressor ; 
that this war was waged in pursuance of half a 
century-old conspiracy, the only answer she is en- 
titled to from America is that magnificent answer 
which President Wilson made last week to the Aus- 
trian Prime Minister. 

“T can imagine one of you bankers who had been 
defrauded by a customer in years agone, again, after 
a lapse of time, to resume negotiations with that 
customer, but I cannot imagine one of you perinit- 
ting him to open up a new account in your bank 
until he confessed he had robbed you before. If 
the Central Empires want to resume relations with 
the rest of the world, they must first repent, and 
you cannot repent until you first confess your 
faults.” 


[t will perhaps be said that speeches made in the 
face of the amazing achievements of the past fort- 
night on the battlefields, and with military victory 
coming so plainly into sight, could take no other 
ground. But the spirit in which the Convention 
greeted the news is none the less impressive for 
the cheerfulness and confidence with which the 
immense financial requisitions of the moment were 
faced, and with them the even more confusing un- 
certainties of the future. Underlying this sense of 
reassurance, the feeling that our new banking sys- 
tem was a financial anchor naturally found ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Chapman’s reference to the financing of our 
great harvest, a task under which the country’s 
banking facilities had broken down in 1907, was 
characteristic of that view. Whereas “this year 
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there are over a billion bushels of wheat passing 
through Duluth,” that unprecedented movement 
“is being handled without straining our finances 
and without incident.” 

Mr. Otto H. Kahn gave a moment’s warning, 
based on the unavoidable centralization of power 
in the Government’s hands for purposes of. war, 
of the tragedy which would be involved if, “ while 
our boys are fighting for liberty, the great and 
splendid structure of ordered, enlightened freedom 
and covenated individual rights, which was handed 
down to all Americans, should be invaded by that 
most insidious foe of liberty, paternalism, with its 
allies and close relatives, bureaucracy and _ so- 
cialism.” 

These are considerations which the United States 
along with the rest of the world, and the banking 
community along with the rest of the United 
States, will necessarily have to confront in the 
period of after-war reconstruction. The manner 
in which the numerous problems of that sort will — 
come before us cannot now be even foreshadowed 
in advance. Yet it is only fair to infer from the 
very absence of expression of doubt and misgiv- 
ing on that subject that the spirit of the associated 
bankers was one of hopefulness, for the longer 
future as for the immediate military outcome. 

Perhaps the consciousness, first of the economic 
courage and stability shown by the United States 
in meeting the very first shock of war, next of the 
immense financial power exhibited during our two 
and a half years of neutrality, and finally the all but 
incredible resources displayed in the war loans 
raised entered the conflict, in the ad- 
vances made to our Allies, in the armies mobilized, 
trained, transported to Europe and sent into action 
at a moment when their presence turned the scale 
of the campaign, was the real basis for confidence 
of the Convention that the country might deal as 
wisely and efficiently with the other problems which 
will come up for settlement after the war is over. 


after we 
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The Menace of Paternalism 
By Orro H. Kann, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 

PART J where the same note of splendid courage, moral and 
No apology is needed, I believe, if, in this meeting of | Physical, of willing discipline and’ service, of buoyant 
business men, I begin my remarks with a tribute to the good nature and humor, of clean and kindly thought and 


American Army. 
ing, but 


I hope I 
I admit that since 


am not usually given to boast- 


I came back from Europe two 
boastful, and 


have been 


boastful, 


months ago, I vociferously 


there” 


unh- 


blushingly about our boys “ over and 
leaders. 

the the boat, their 
ind crowded quarters, many of them away from 
all but 


in their 


their 


I saw American soldiers on in 
eranipe “dl: 
a few of them on the ocean 
them in Paris un- 


streets while 


home for the first time, 
the 


concernedly 


for first time lives. I saw 


playing ball in the bombs from 
immediate neigh- 
at villages 
taking things 


long-range guns were exploding in the 


borhood. I saw them at French and 


ports, 


throughout the fair land of France, cheerily t 


aus they came, the rough with the smooth—and there was 
a good deal more rough than smooth,—making friends 
with the kids, and, especially in the case of the fair sex, 


them as foresters in the 
the Spanish frontier. I 


grown-ups too. I met 
extreme of 


met them as engineers and in numberless other capacities 


with the 


south France, near 


and, finally, I saw them as fighting men at the front. 
I met many of their leaders, from their great chief, 
General Pershing, down. I saw the simply marvelous 


huge camps and bases, 


which 


the in our 


and along our 


French ports, 
communication, 


work at 


lines of these men 


had accomplished and were accomplishing with a_big- 
ness of vision, a boldness of planning, a directness of 
attack, a perfection of execution and a courageous as- 


sumption of responsibility, which would have done credit 
to renowned captains of industry. 

Iiverywhere I found, amongst officers as well as 
amongst men, the simple and unostentatious, yet 
steel Clad determination to hold life cheap for the honor 
and glory and safety of America. Everywhere the same 
-eager and tireless exertion and keen, quick-witted adapta- 
the same modest and soldierly bear- 
hardships 


Every- 


same 


bility. Everywhere 
ing. the same uncomplaining endurance under 
the contempt for danger. 


and discomforts, same 


feeling. 
And, ¢ 
Those more 


rentilemen, | knew then that the war was won. 

competent than IT will tell some day the 
the American Army came to reveal its 
to its valiant comrades in arms, as 
brutal insolent enemy to whom that 
revelation came as a most unpalatable surprise. ‘They 
will tell how last March, during the gloomy days of the 
retreat of the British Fifth Army, six hundred American 
engineers, together number sritish 
had at lines, 
instruments 


full story of how 
fighting qualities 
well 


as to its and 


ot 
the 


with a engineers, 
away 
took up rifles, constituted 
and held the line for seven 
until reinforcements arrived; how 
men again showed the stuff 


who been work behind threw 


and tools, 
rampart 
days, 


their 
themselves into a 
long and bloody 


a couple of months later our 


they were made of by storming Cantigny and holding in 
the face of fierce counter attacks again and again re- 


peated by the Germans, bent on giving a stern lesson to 


those green and presumptuous Americans. They will tell 
you the immortal story of the fighting of our marines 
and regulars at Chateau Thierry the first days of 
June, in those dark and menacing days when the enemy 
had penetrated within Paris; how those men, 
hurriedly thrown into the battle, made of themselves a 
gainst which the onslaught of the Germans 
and the tide was turned. 

has been 


in 
39 miles of 


spearhead a 
and shattered, 

Since then, our 
a battle, and wherever 
a worthy 
artisan of 

A friend of mine returned recently from Europe, where 
he had occasion to speak to Marshal Foch, Field Marshal 
Haig and General Pershing. Foch said to him: “ The 
Americans fight like the ardent young troops we had in 
the early stages of the war. Higher praise I cannot give.” 
And Pershing said simply: “ Our troops are fighting as 
Americans to fight.” 


broke 
young army tested in many 
it has fought it has proved itself 
American honor and a zealous 


glory. 


custodian of 


American 


we expect 
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I should like to add that in expressing my intense 
admiration for our army and its achievements, nothing 
is further from my thoughts than to take away one tittle 
from the immortal glory which belongs to the armies of 
the allied countries, from the undying gratitude 
which we owe to the nations who for four years have 
heroically fought the battle of civilization—our battle 
from the very beginning, no less than theirs—and borne 
untold sacrifices with never faltering spirit. 

When America entered the war, and for some time 
afterwards, it was the taunt of Germany that we did 
not mean to be, and even if we meant to be, could not 
become a serious military factor. It was a question in 
the minds of neutrals, too, even of neutrals wholly sym- 
pathetic towards our Cause. 

Well, our troops victoriously fighting on a dozen bloody 
battlefields, taking their places worthily by the side of 
the war-seasoned veterans of our allies in the war, have 
given the answer. The discipline, the morale, the co- 
hesion, the cheerful, uncomplaining endurance under al! 
hardships and privations, of our Army taken from the 
farm, from workshops, universities, offices, millionaires’ 
palaces and the poorest of tenements, have given the an- 
swer. The large percentage of German names in the list 
of our casualties shows that Americans of German de- 
scent have known how best to demolish the outrageous 
hope which basely calculated upon their disloyalty, and 
to resent the insult which appraised them as semi- 
traitors to the country of their sworn allegiance. The 
unanimous voice of a united Nation, ready for any and 
every sacrifice, has thundered the answer in accents 
which have penetrated, at last, even beyond the towering 
wall of lies and doctrines behind which a 
felon ruling caste holds the German people cowed and 


nor 





monstrous 


deluded and hideously transfigured. 

Now, Gentlemen, what is the underlying cause for the 
phenomenon that our boys, taken from the most diversi- 
fied walks of life, brought up in surroundings and in a 
spirit which are the very negation of martial disposi- 
tion, became in an incredibly short space of time soldiers 
of first rate efficiency; that our business men, farmers, 
mechanics, college boys are making competent, indeed 
excellent, officers; that our West Pointers, taken from 
small army posts or office positions in Washington, were 
found qualified generally not large 
bodies of troops, but that amongst them were discovered 
men fitted, when the emergency arose, to plan and exe- 
cute the business undertakings of war on a stupendous 
scale with a high degree of organizing and administra- 
tive ability (even though men would be the last 
to dispute that a considerable share of the credit for 
the results accomplished is due to those who, at the very 
start of the war, eagerly volunteered from civil life)? 
Why did our our and 
others at various French ports, at our army bases, along 
our great lines of supplies, in a strange country, under 
conditions entirely new to them, demonstrate the capac- 
ity of rapidly sizing up situations, of boldly meeting and 
overcoming difficulties, of vigorously cutting the red 
tape of generations, of accomplishing to the admiring 
amazement of our French friends and comrades things 
which the bureaucratic routine of ever sO many 
had founa itself impotent to deal with? 


only to command 


these 


commanding officers, engineers 


years 


FRENCH VIEWS OF AMERICA 


I have heard these questions asked and debated a good 
many times lately both in England and France, and the 
consensus of replies was this: “ You in America have 
always been a nation of private enterprise and individual 
initiative. Your incentive has never been to get a govy- 
ernmental title or a bureaucratic position. Your incen- 
tive was zest and scope for doing things, the joy of 
creative effort, a certain crude, roughhewn, unsystematic, 
but effective idealism, and also, of course, the material 
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reward of successful achievement. You have had no 
caste, or fixed class, either aristocratic or bureaucratic. 
You have given almost unlimited, perhaps too unlimited 
scope to ambition, ability, force, imagination, hard work. 
Your employee of today was and is the employer of to- 
morrow. The State; far from enjoying the halo descended 
from kingly times of something resembling omnipotence 
and omniscience, and being all-pervasive in its functions, 
was largely limited in its activities and you had a healthy 
skepticism of governmental capacity to do things well. 

“ Under the stimulus of these conditions you have pro- 
duced a race—daring, keen, quick-witted, adaptable, self- 
reliant. The American of today, as we see him in the 
officers and men of your forces, and in the business men 
we have met, is the product of generations of sturdy in- 
dividualism.” 

And then the Englishman would be apt to explain that 
the rank and file of Britishers are also in their heart of 
hearts individualists and normally opposed to the undue 
multiplication of governmental functions. He would not 
dispute that the war was bound to bring about a ten- 
dency towards far going radicalism and towards a general 
leveling, but would maintain that the ambitious programs 
and sweeping pronouncements of those, largely writers, 
economists and theorists who ran the political end, and 
only the political end, of the British labor party did not 
represent the level-headed majority of the rank and file, 
and were apparently taken more seriously at home than 
abroad. In this connection, it was interesting to me to 
read in a report cabled from Europe a few days ago by 
Mr. John Spargo, himself a leading Socialist, but at the 
same time a thoroughgoing American patriot, the follow- 
ing sentence: “ The British Labor party is approaching 
a catastrophic and ignoble defeat.” 

The Frenchman, being like most of his countrymen, 
something of a practical philosopher and an admirable 
talker, would be liable to go rather further afield. He 
would point out that France has had experience of 
bureaucracy, governmental centralization and paternal- 
ism for several generations. They had tested that sys- 
under an autocratic régime, under a liberal mon- 
archy, under a bourgeois republic and under a radical, 
And the conclusion 


tein 


and at time semi-socialist, republic. 
was widespread that it was not what it was “ cracked 
up” to be, failing a great and vitalizing 
genius like the first Napoleon, and that they did not like 
it. That system had lamed enterprise, atrophied com- 
mercial daring, retarded the development of the country, 
and driven a large portion of the national wealth into 
speculative abroad, failing constructive 
opportunity for it at home. It was largely responsible 
for the fact that France, naturally the richest and most 
abundantly endowed country of Europe, had permitted 
itself to be outdistanced economically and industrially 
by other countries less favorably situated as far as nat- 
ural resources were concerned, Germany. It 
had allowed a state of affairs to develop where but for 
the magnificent manifestation of the innate 
qualities of the French which no governmental 
system could permanently vitiate, Germany might have 
come measurably near succeeding in its infernal plan to 
cripple France lastingly. 

In Russia, bureaucracy and paternalism, plus weak, 
corrupt and inefficient autocracy, had led to revolution, 
chaos and anarchy. 


organizing 


undertakings 


notably 


superb 


race 


In Germany, bureaucracy and paternalism plus mili- 
tarism and junkerism had resulted in bringing untold 
misery upon the world at large and inevitable disaster 
in the end to the German people. And that notwith- 
standing the fact that not only was the German system 
of bureaucracy and paternalism the most efficient the 
world had ever seen, but that with deep and insidious 
cunning it camouflaged its true meaning and purpose: 
It made an alliance with big business by which, in return 
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for being left alone and, if need be, supported in its 
political dominion and in its particular interests, it 
maintained a reciprocal attitude towards the great com- 
binations in finance and industry. It furthered enter- 
prise and gave liberal scope and rich reward to achieve- 
ment. Its method of dealing with labor was in part to 
coerce it and deprive it, by direct or indirect means, of 
adequate voting and political power and in part to cajole 
and conciliate it by apparently progressive and fair- 
seeming social welfare legislation. In other words, it 
aimed at making contented and prosperous chainbearers 
out of the German people, and at the same time—and 
alas! all too successfully—at substituting for their old 
conceptions and ideals a religion of greed, covetousness, 
power-worship and materialism, the deity of which was 
the state as represented by its ruling caste. 

In short, my French interlocutors would coincide 
that whenever, wherever and however the system of 
governmental omnipotence had been tried, it had failed 
in a greater or lesser degree; that France had given it 
a sufficiently long test to be weary of it, and that after 
the war the tendency of the French people would be 
rather to turn towards individual effort and to stimulate 
personal initiative. 

I should add, in order to give an entirely truthful pic- 
ture, that the Englishmen whom I heard discuss this 
subject, were mainly business men and others whose 
views may have been somewhat colored because their 
surroundings and interests would naturally tend to make 
them averse to a radical change in the existing order of 
things. But the French feeling as I have tried to set it 
forth, I heard expressed by all kinds and conditions of 
men—from workingmen and small tradespeople to finan- 
ciers, military officers and statesmen. And it should be 
borne in mind that the French are endowed with the 
faculty of a proverbially clear recognition of the realities 
of things and more than once in history have been the 
pathfinders for the social and intellectual movements of 
the world. 

On the other hand, it cannot be gainsaid that there are 
a good many persons in France, as in Great Britain and 
America, who firmly believe that the era of individualism, 
or as they prefer to call it, capitalism, has come to an 
end, and that an entirely new kind of social structure 
will be reared after the war. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 


They are very active, zealous and eager, these militant 
preachers of a new day. They possess the fervor of the 
prophet allied often to the plausibility and cunning of the 
demagogue. They have the enviable and persuasive 
cocksureness which goes with lack of responsibility and 
of practical experience. They pour the vials of scorn 
and contempt upon those benighted ones who still tie 
their boat to the old moorings of the teachings of his- 
tory and of common sense appraisal of human nature. 
And being vociferous and plausible, they are unquestion- 
ably making converts. 
eatching 
They are perturbing the minds of a good many who hon- 


They are offering the vista of a 


program to the popularity-seeking politician. 


to bring 


They 


estly seek—as every right-minded man should 
about a better and more justly ordained world. 
have not been without producing a certain effect even in 
high places. 

Nothing is easier than to start, nothing moves faster 
when once started, than economic fallacies, especially 
when to their natural speed is added the impulse of a glit- 
tering and facile idealism which holds out to the world 
surcease from many of these troubles with which mankind 
has grappled since its progenitors left the Garden of 


Eden. Nothing is harder than for sober, unvarnished 
truth, loaded down with the weight of the realities of 


It invariably 
does in the end, but meanwhile the fallacies on their long 


existence, to catch up with those fallacies. 
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start and rapid flight may have wrought vast harm, as 
we have recently seen exemplified in Russia. 

We hear a good deal nowadays of “The war after the 
war ”’—meaning thereby the expected economic discord 
ind strife in the markets of the world between Germany 
and her vassals on the one hand, and the Powers 
now arrayed against them on the other. That discus- 
sion, to an extent, it seems to me, is premature. Ger- 
many and those who aided and abetted her must and 


will be defeated, decisively and completely defeated. 
The handwriting on the wall which proclaims the 
doom and destruction of Prussianism stands out more 


fatefully and legibly every day. The treatment to be 
accorded to Germany in the future will depend, in 
part, at least, as President Wilson has indicated, upon 
the answer to the questions whether she will sincerely 
and unmistakably purge herself -of the accursed spirit 
which has made her name a byword and a hissing 
amongst decent nations, what attitude and action she 
will take towards those loaded down with the execration 
of the world who primarily personify that spirit, and 
whether, contrite, chastened and freed from the hideous 
rule of a barbarous military caste, she will atone, as far 
as it is in the power of her people, for the unspeakable 
crime of the war unchained‘by her and the atrocious bru- 
tality of its conduct, and a like test applies to those 
hations who made themselves sharers of her guilt. 

But there is one “War after the war” for which the 
lines are now being drawn, and which indeed the attack- 
ing party has already started, although it was the coun- 
try’s general understanding that until the war against 
our external enemy is won, internal conflict should be 
postponed: The opposing forces are, on the one side, the 
motley army ranging from the American variety of de- 
structive Bolsheviks in various graduations to self-seek- 
ing well-meaning utopianists, 
theorists, intolerant and impetuous young writers strong 
in the assured consciousness of their mental and moral 
superiority, and, alas! none too rarely college professors 
and other teachers—generally underpaid, frequently over- 
worked, rather disgruntled and acidified, others 
carried away by intempered idealism and inclined to take 
the world as a theoretical proposition rather than as a 
stubborn fact. Confronting that army on the other side, 
stand who that the accumulated wisdom 
of centuries of human experience is wisdom still, and 
who see in individualism, ordered, enlightened, progres- 
sive, sympathetic and adjusted to the changing needs and 
social conceptions of the age, the soundest and most ef- 
fective instrument for the advancement and the happi- 
ness of humanity. 

When I speak of individualism, I do not mean the 
harsh doctrine of the so-called Manchester school of the 
nineteenth century which, with a somewhat naive faith 
in the automatic and beneficent self-regulation of human 
forces, bade the individual to exploit his opportunities 
to the unrestrained limit of his strength, and the devil 
take the hindmost. Nor do I mean the picturesque, semi- 
romantic but socially intolerable individualism which in 
the pioneer period of our country’s development brought 


demagogues, iconoclast 


some 


those believe 


forth a body of men whose daring, vision, creative energy 
and striving for wealth and power, strangely mixed at 
times with an element of idealism and emotionalism, did 
much to produce the tremendous epic of America’s un- 
rivaled development, but who, after all, were more or 
even though henevo- 
rightly 


less industrial despots, and as such 
lent which them 
noxious to a free people. 

About ten years ago, in a sketch which I wrote of that 
Harriman, I said: 


despots, many of were ob- 


great Business genius, the late KE. HI. 
ending of an 
embodiment 
worse——personally I 

the people appear 


‘** His death coincided with what 
epoch in our economic development. 
of unfettered individualism. For 
believe for better unless we go too far and 


appears to be the 
His career was the 

better or for 

too fast 


determined to put limits and restraints upon the exercise of economic 
power 


and overlordship, just as in former days they determined to 
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Therefore, I 
There will be 
American industrial 


put limits and restraints upon the absolutism of rulers. 
believe there will be no successor to Mr, Harriman. 
no other career like his. The of the 
pioneer of that type ends with him.’’ 


romance 


The individualism to which I adhere spells neither re- 
action nor greed, selfishness, class feeling or callousness, 
No less than those who carry their heart, visibly aching 
for the people and aflame againt their oppressors, into 
magazine articles, political assemblies and upon lecture 
platforms; no less than those who in the fervor of their 
world-improving pursuit discover curealls for the ills of 
humanity which they fondly believe new and unfailing 
remedies, but which, as a matter of fact, this old globe of 
ours at one time or another, in one of its parts or another, 
has seen tried and discarded, after sad disillusionment— 
no less than they are we desirous for the well-being and 
contentment of the masses of the people and sympathetic 
toward and responsive to their aspirations. 

In common with all right-minded and fair-thinking 
men, be they employer or employees, we are ready and 
glad to join in every sincere effort consistent with sane 
recognition of the realities of things to make life more 
worth living to the rank and file of humankind. So far 
from obstructing we will earnestly Cco- 
operate toward all rational 
augment the opportunities and 
of the people, to share of and 
comfort and of the life, and to 
correct such shortcomings of the present social order as 
justly call for reform. But we will 
those who in their impatient grasping for unattainable 
perfection would make of liberty a raging and destructive 
torrent instead of a majestic and fertilizing stream; who 
out of the ingredients of sentimental and emotional fal- 
lacies mixed with the deleterious substances of envy and 


zealously and 
calculated to 
happiness of the 
their ease 
and joys of 


measures 

mass 

enhance 
rewards 


resolutely oppose 


demagogy, would concoct a fantastic political and social 
system; who ignorantly and arrogantly scorn the benefi- 
cent work and the wise teachings of the great architects 
of ordered freedom. 

I suppose most of us when we were twenty knew of a 
short-cut to the millenium and were impatient, resentful 
and rather contemptuous of 
prejudices or selfishness, as we regarded them, prevented 
that short cut from becoming the high road of humanity. 
Now that we are older, though we known that our eyes 


those whose fossilized 


will not behold the millenium, we should still like the 
nearest possible approach to it, but we have learned 
that no short cut leads there, and that anybody who 


claims to have found one is either an impostor or self- 
ceived. We have seen into what an abyss of despair and 
disgrace and suffering the self-constituted, fanatical or 
corrupt guides to the millenium have plunged the people 
of Russia who followed them confidingly. 


INCENTIVE TO EFFORY. 


The individualism we believe in gives incentive to 
every man to put forth his best effort, while at the same 
time it recognizes fully the right and the duty of the 
State to impose upon business reasonable supervision, re- 
straints and regulations, to take measures destined to 
raise the general level of popular well being, to protect 
particularly those least able to protect themselves, to 
prevent exploitation and oppression of the weak by the 
strong and to debar privilege and unfair or socially harm- 
ful practices. 

And we further believe that in addition to, and over 
and above the limitations imposed by the State there are 
restraints which « man’s conscience should impose upon 
his actions in affairs. Just as we heed the “still small 
voice’ of conscience in our personal conduct, so must 
we hearken to it and be controlled by it in our relations 
to society and the State. It is not enough to be “law 
honest” or “money honest,” and the obligation to make 
his actions square with the dictates of his “social con- 


science”’ increases in force and extent in proportion 
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as a man’s success and opportunities increase. I believe 
I am not asserting an unjustified claim when I say that 
the of the place due to 
science’ is getting to be more and more developed in the 
business community. 


recognition the “social con- 


, 


the world 
than attempts, well meant or otherwise, to force mankind 
into ways of thought and action to which the nature of 
the average man or woman does not respond. I am far 
from undervaluing the compelling impulse of the call of 
duty, the joy of service, the selfless zeal on the high occa- 
sions of life, but what we are ordinarily dealing with are 
men’s normal attitude, motives and 


Few things have brought more harm upon 


reactions in the af- 
fairs of the workaday world. Experience has shown and 


common sense observation confirms that, excepting such 


callings as men take up because of an “inner urge,” 
from a natural bent or altruistic motives, or because 


they desire primarily position, public office or political 
power, the vast majority of people require, in order to 
put forth effort and of venturing, an 


incentive largely, though not solely, of a tangible kind. 


the maximum of 


In an emergency, of course, at the call of the country, 
every right-thinking man will not only forget all thought 
of reward, but will be ready for every sacrifice. He will 
work and strive fully as hard, and far harder than he 
would for his and himself 
without limit, from motives of patriotism or public spirit. 

But 


needed, 


personal advantage spend 
incentives 
that 
achievement, gainful to the 
the the creation of 
assets, tangible or otherwise, the resultants from which 
in various ways redound to much the greater extent to 
the benefit and advantage of the community as a whole. 


under normal conditions other 
And it 
individual 


concerned, 


are 


must not be forgotten legitimate 


however person 


means in Jast analysis 


Just as punishment is meant as a deterrent and a 
rective, so individual reward is primarily intended as a 
stimulus to utility. It is 
from tender solicitude for the recipient, but because of a 
that 
advantage to the community. 


cCor- 


and for social bestowed not 


the exercise of his faculties is of 
The result 
effectively achieved is to stimulate the energies required 
for the the 
the 


directing 


recognition 


aimed at and 


world’s work and and to enhance 


progress 


scope of activity of those who are endowed above 


average with the capacities for producing or 


and to make that scope as near as may be proportionate 


to those capacities. The opposite way, that is, the com- 
munistic method, the system of Common property of al 
equal task and equal reward for all alike has been tried 
over and over again and has failed invariably. 

Tam far from saying that material reward is the onl) 
effort. The 


bition for attaining reputation, standing, 


incentive to business prospect of and am 


influence, the 
the zest of work 


desire to be of usefulness and service, 


and strife, the joy of creative effort, the fascination of 


catching one’s qualities of mind and character against 
those of others, count for much, but amongst the con- 
glomerate of impulses which make men dare and plan 


and work to their utmost capacity, the hope of attaining 


material success is still one of the most effective. Nor is 


this wholly, or even mainly, a materialistic impulse. 


Individualism frankly denies that the world can be 
run on a theory which presupposes the existence of 
mental, moral and physical equality between men. 


Equality before the law, equality of political rights,— 
yes, equality of opportunity, as far as humanly possi- 
ble,—yes. gut, an inscrutable Providence has bestowed 
upon His creatures, 
inequality of natural endowment, and from that springs 
and must spring inequality of results. 
Abstract justice is not in the eternal scheme of things. 
Why do some trees grow straight and magnificent, and 
others wither or are stunted? Why are some people 
with vigorous constitutions or with 
talents and others Why is Caruso gifted with a 


animate as well as inanimate, 


necessarily 


born conspicuous 


not? 
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voice which enables him to make as much money in one 
evening as the average artist gets for a year’s work? 
Why do people willingly pay $10,000 or more to have a 
portrait painted by Sargent, when Tom Smith would 
sladly accept $100 for making their picture? Why are 
some people endowed with the privilege of understand- 
ing and appreciating art and deriving a wealth of joy, 
recreation and inspiration from it—a privilege which I 
personally would not exchange for any amount of money 
—and many others not? 





A lady said to me the other day: “It makes me angry 
that Mr. X should live in that splendid house, whilst I 
have only a simple flat. Such inequalities ought not to 
be allowed. It is not fair that he should be thus 
favored.” I answered: “Is it fair that you happen to 
be good to look upon and bright and attractive to talk 
to (which she was), whilst some others of your sex, 
pardon the ungallant observation, are plain or dull? 
secause of this gross inequality, galling as it must be to 
some of those less favored, do yyou think there should be 
a law providing that all women must go veiled and have 
other appropriate restraints put upon the power of their 
attractiveness? Do you realize that if all incomes above 
$100,000 were confiscated, as has been urged by some, 
and which in your present frame of mind you would 
presumably favor, the resulting sum would barely cover 
our war expenditures for one month? Do you know that 
if all incomes above even $10,000 were taken and dis- 


tributed amongst those earning less than $10,000, the 
result, as far as I ean figure out, would be that the 
aggregate income of those receiving that distribution 


would be increased barely ten per cent?” 
other and 
vithout interruption and rejoinder on her part. I do not 
fatter myself that I in converting her but I 
believe when we parted she was a little less sure than 
that Mr. X to be turned 
house forthwith. 


I used various arguments examples, not 


succeeded 


before ought out of his fine 


The sound common sense of the plain people, healthily 
the and * advanced 
the catch-phrases of agitators, 
trusted fortunately to look through the folly of attempt- 
ing to force into a mold of equality that which nature 
not Watch a gang of 
work and see with what lack of ceremony the foreman 
the “equality.” The 
‘directive faculty,” the quality of leadership in thought 
needful in all 


skeptical of fancies theories of 


thinkers” or may be 


has created equal. laborers at 


with subject of abstract 


deals 


and action is not only one absolutely 


organized undertakings, great or small, but it becomes 
increasingly rare and, consequently, increasingly more 
valuable as the object to which it addresses itself 
increases in size, complexity and difficulty. How much 


and cents, not to mention in comfort. enjoy- 


in dollars 
ment and contentment, is it worth to the people that Mr. 
Ford's manufac- 
turing has brought the automobile within reach of those 


“directive faculty ” in organizing and 


with modest incomes? Even Lenine, that sinister arch- 


apostle of enforced equality geared to the standard of 
level of class selfishness, made the following 


the lowest 


admission in an official pronouncement to his followers, 
in April last, embodying one of the lessons which he has 
learned in the sixth month of his disastrous and blood 
rule: ‘*‘ We the 


thousand first class scientists, specialists and managers, 


stained must purchase services of a 


and even though we pay each of these capitalist stars 


5.000, 50,000 or even 100,000 rubles a year, they will be 


> 


cheap at that price.” 

I have complete confidence in the sober common sense 
of the American people. I believe that when they have 
been placed in possession of adequate information, when 
the pros and cons of a proposition have been fully dis- 
cussed before them and by them, they can always be 


relied upon to reach sound conclusions, I am convinced 


that. while earnestly and determinedly contending for 
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social justice and progress and the greatest attainable 
diffusion of well-being, contentment and opportunity, 
they are not prepared to abandon the principles and 
underlying features of a governmental and social system 
which has created out of the heterogeneous elements of 
our population a strong and great, self-reliant and enter- 
prising race and procured for the people prosperity and 
other advantages superior on the whole to those pos- 
sessed by any other nation. They will not, I feel assured, 
permit Americanism to be adulterated by a spirit or by 
methods having kinship to either world-destructive Prus- 
Sianism or self-destructive Russianism. They will not, I 
am certain, cast aside knowingly the theories and prin- 
ciples of institutions which we inherited from the wisest 
and most enlightened body of men that ever met in de- 
liberative assembly and which are the envy and admira- 
tion of the world, in exchange for a regime of bureau- 
cracy, paternalism, socialism or bolshevisin. 

And these institutions, the most perfect embodiment 
ever conceived of a true and workable democracy, are 
based upon the great principle of individualism because 
the illustrious men who framed our fundamental instru- 
ment of government were led by a deep insight into and 
a wonderefully sagacious recognition of the trend of 


human affairs and the springs of human actions. They 
indeed made America “safe for democracy.” Let us 
beware lest in aiming “to make the world safe for 


democracy ” we permit the safety of democracy in our 
own land to be jeopardized by having the foundations 
tampered with on which it has rested for a century and 
a half. By all means, let us be open to new ideas, let 
us go forward and strive to realize what formerly were 
considered unattainable but in boldly venturing 
forth upon uncharted waters do not let us throw over- 
board the compass of immutable principles. 


ideals, 


THE MENACE 


The menace which I see is not in the deliberate will 
of the people, but in the fact that under the emotional 
stress of war, under the patriotic impulse of the time, 
under the actual or fancied necessity of the war situation 
tendencies are tolerated and modes of thought and action 
permitted to gain a footing unopposed, which are apt to 
create very serious problems upon the return of normal 
That menace is aggravated by the fact that 
from a thoroughly laudable and patriotic desire to sus- 
tain the Nation’s spokesman and chosen leader in the 
formidable difficulty responsibility of his task of 


conditions. 


and 


conducting the war, we are all reluctant to raise con- 
troversies, and most of us would rather swallow our 
convictions in silence, at whatever discomfort to our 


mental digestive apparatus, than place ourselves in the 
position where our patriotism may be doubted or our 
for 
our individual or class interests, in a time when selfish- 


motives suspected to be those of a selfish concern 


ness is almost treasonable. 


In what I am going to say I wish very distinctly and 
earnestly to disclaim any intention of criticising our 
present Government. It would be most unbecoming and 


improper to do so before this non-partisan gathering in 
which politics can have no place. What I mean to bring 
out is not any sins of omission or commission of the 
present Administration, but frailties and 
shortcomings which are inherent in the very essence of 
all government and which emphasize the need, particu- 
larly in a democracy, of confining the business functions 
private enterprise 


unavoidable 


of government to activities which 
cannot undertake equally as well as or better than the 
State. or which, in the interest of the maintenance of 
free institutions, private enterprise ought not to be per- 
mitted to undertake. 

Liberty necessarily limits governmental efficiency. That 
is part of the price which we pay for freedom. We do 
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not begrudge the price. We are prepared to pay any 
price for the supreme blessing of being free men,—if 
necessary, even the price of our very lives as many of 
those did, who procured for us the great legacy of lib- 
erty. But why unnecessarily bid up the price against 
ourselves by extending the scope of governmental activi- 
ties beyond the field which naturally belongs to them? 

Government, in its very essence, is the negation of 
competition. It is, by the very fact of its being, what- 
ever its name or kind, the monopoly of monopolies, It 
cannot but be affected with those shortcomings which 
spring from the absence of competition and the exercise 
of monopoly. Why, then should a people which rightly 
discountenances monopoly and rightly believes in the 
principles of competition, enlarge the operations of govy- 
ernmental agencies further than is required for the 
recognized purposes which a free government is meant 
to serve? 

In saying this, I do not fail to recognize that certainly 
during the period of reconstruction, and probably more 
or less permanently, both here and in Europe, the scope 
of State activities is bound to increase and must concern 
itself with, and intercede in, matters which heretofore 
were left entirely to private enterprise. But this con- 
cern and intercession should be such as not to eliminate, 
or lame, private enterprise, but to make it more effective. 
In this respect we might learn from the enemy through 
a careful study of the methods followed in Germany 
before the war, some of which are worthy of adaptation 
whilst others must be rejected as being in contrast with 
our conception of right and morality. 

Nor do I fail to recognize, but, on the contrary, I wel- 
come unreservedly—as I am sure we all do—the pros- 
pect that in the times which will follow the profound 
upheaval of the war, the standard by which men will be 
judged and rewarded will be, more strictly, exactingly 
and far-reachingly than heretofore, that of work done, 
duty performed, service rendered. The world will have 
no place for idlers and social slackers. Rank will reside 
not in birth or wealth—neither, I trust, will it reside in 
an office holding caste—but in useful achievement. 

The tremendous event of the war leave the 
world as it found it. It will never be quite the same 
again. To the extent that social and economic institu- 
tions, however deep and ancient their may be 
found to stand in the way of the highest achievable level 
of social justice and the widest attainable extension of 
opportunity, welfare and contentment, they .will have to 
submit to change. And the less obstructive and stubborn, 
the more broadminded, and 
those who pre-eminently prospered under the old condi- 
tions will prove themselves in meeting the spirit of the 
new day and the reforms which it may justly call for, 
the better it will be both for and for the 
munity at large. 


will not 


roots, 


co-operative disinterested 


them com- 


SOCIALISM 


All extremes meet, as the French saying is. From 
governmental paternalism to socialism is not a very 


long step. To enter into a discussion of the fallacies of 
socialism or of its limited form, known as state socialism, 
would take far more time than even your kindly indul- 
would Suffice it to that the dis- 
coverer of the socialistic creed was a German and that 
it bears all the passion for 
cataloguing and scheduling and ordering men and things 
in a rigid and cast-iron way. It is characteristic of the 
German trait of looking upon human beings mainly as 
state material, of failing to appreciate and respect the 
passion for freedom among men and nations, and of the 
German’s fundamental lack of enlightened insight into 
the currents of human nature, especially non-German 
human nature—which national defects are amongst the 
principal actuating causes that led Germany to look 


gence grant me. Say 


the earmarks of German 


CONVENTION. 


upon this war as a winning venture instead of recogniz- 
ing it as the colossal crime which it is and the equally 
colossal folly which it was bound to be for Germany in 
its ultimate consequences even if it ended in victory 
instead of, as it will, in defeat. 

It would be futile to deny that some of the credit for 
the advance which has been made in the last half cen- 
tury, through legislation or towards social 
justice and towards the amelioration of conditions which 
the conscience of the world ought never to have tolerated, 
agitation. To the 
extent that aims and measures advocated by Socialism 
still be found to make for the promotion of public 
welfare as distinguished from selfish and narrow and ill- 
interest, they will not fail to achieve 
recognition. It would be equally futile to shut our 
to the fact that not a few of the dangerous and 
insidious fallacies of Socialism have taken root amongsi 
of the which are far from 
subscribing to its program as a whole. These fallacies 


otherwise, 


belongs to Socialist suggestion and 


may 
conceived class 
eyes 
American 


sections 


people, 


present an issue which®will have to be squarely met 
and I believe can be successfully met, as the kindred 
fallacy of free silver was squarely and successfully met. 


sut I see all the less reason for testing your patience 


general discussion of Socialism, as I am 
vinced that we are not now confronted with the serious 
possibility of the approval by the American people of 
the tenets and the program of regular Socialism, as ex- 


pounded by its recognized leaders whom the test of war 


with a colh- 


has exposed as utterly un-American, to say the least. 
It is true that 


‘ 


2a good many—indeed too many—of the 


fraternity of “intellectuals” for a variety of reasons. 
some deserving of respect and some less so, are flirting 
with or have succumbed to Socialism, and that too many 
of our youth in institutions of learning have surrendered 
to its seductive appearance, but the bulk of our people 
recoil from it and the large majority of those composing 
our labor unions under the leadership of Mr. Gompers 
have recognized it for the outlandish thing it is and have 
rejected its blandishments. As Mr. Gompers finely said 
in one of his speeches a number of years ago: 


‘I want to tell you Socialists that I have studied your 


works upon economics, and not the meanest of them; studied 


philosoph , 


read your 


your standard works both in English and German—have not only 
read, but studied them. I have heard your orators and watched the 
work of your movement the world over. I have kept close watch upor 
your doctrines for thirty years; have been closely associated with 
many of you, and know how you think and what you propose. _! 
know, too, what you have up your sleeve. And I want to say that 


I am entirely at variance with your philosophy, I declare it to you, 
I am not only at variance with your doctrines but with your philosophy 
‘* Economically, you are unsound; socially, you are wrong; indu- 
rially, you are an impossibility 


No lightning will come, I believe, out of the thunder- 


cloud of real Socialism, for the present, 


PATERNALISM 


rh nenauce, however, of bureaucratism and sem ialistic paternalism 
vith their insidious effect upon the very fibre and marrow of the race, 
confronts us now, and it is none too early, even in the midst of the 
all-absorbing drama of war, for business men to take a stand against 


their perpetuation in times of peact 


Onr British business comrades have pointed the way. Let me quote 
the following passages from a public pronouncement recently issued in 
Lond 

! sure and ¢ result of the preser icy, if persisted i 
1h ive eit pa r less an the u of the establish: 
business of a very considernble section of the community, a gectior 
oiled for its ergy a enterprise, [4 ardizing of our who! 


ad me 

foreign commerce by the deliberate scrap of the organizations of 

roved efficiency and adaptability through whi t has hitherte bee: 

miucted, nd the substitution for these of immense bureaucrntic 

organizatio which will certainly kill all individual initiative and 
terprise 


The Ire Tinplate and Metal Mer 


recognizing the serious state into which the 


n, Steel, hants of this countr 


nation’s trade is surely 


drifting, have formed themselves into a Federation They 
nvite the other classes of the merchant trading community to form 
similar federations with the same objecis ° 


‘* They consider that these Government departments, which were set 
1) for war conditions only (and which would not otherwise bave bee: 
tolerated for a week), desire, if possible, to perpetuate their existence, 
and if they are allowed to have their way now they will wreck the 
whole system upon which our world-wide trade has been built cp and 
established.’’ 


It may be stated as an axiom that while bureaucracy and efficieacy 
may go together under an autocratic regime, it is impossible In the 
very nature of things for bureaucracy to go together with efficiency 
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in a democracy. 
by side. 

‘‘ But how do you reconcile,’’ I may be asked, ‘‘ this statement with 
what you said a little while ago about the marvelous efficiency of our 
democratic army?°*’ My answer is that the efficiency of the army is 


Nor, indeed, can paternalism and liberty exist side 


not a contradiction of, but a confirmation of my thesis, because the 
army in war times is and must be organized and administered upon 
an autocratic basis. Obedience, discipline, esprit de corps, unques 


tioning submission to established authority, complete merging of self 
in the task on hand are of its very essence. Promotion is according 
to merit, selection according to qualifications, political pull and inter- 
ferenee are conspicuous by their absence. Were these things not so, 
the army could achieve little, whatever the bravery of all ranks. 
Will any one say that this is a picture of the habitual frame of mind 
and disposition of our civilian popoulation or of the practices of our 
Government, Democratic or Republican, in ordinary times? We all 
know it is not, and it never well be a life-like picture of us in our 
normal state. ‘‘ Never ’’ is a big word, but if the experience of many 
centuries may be taken as a guide, it may safely be applied to certain 
essential qualities of human nature, excepting temporary conditions 
when, under the impulse of a great emergency, the floodgates of what 
is highest and noblest in man are opened and the mighty current car- 
ries us along to regions not ordinarily within our power to attain, 
What wre the elements which compose our governmental agencies— 
executive, legislative and administreative—including those instruments 
of government which of late years have become more and more numer- 
ous and important, i.e., Commissions and Boards? Far be it from 
to wish to reflect upon the ability, the character and the motives 
ef our public servants in general. Indeed, it is my conviction that 
senerally speaking their standard of capacity, industry, devotion to 
duty and conscientious effort to seek the right and to promote the peo- 


ie 


ple’s welfare is deserving of a good deal more recognition than is 
usually accorded to it. 

tut surely no candid estimate would uot claim that acquaintance 
with, and experience in, handling large business affairs—let alone 
international business affairs—are prevalent in normal times among 
those in executive, legislative and administrative positions in our 
ountry. Now, you and I, who ure trained in business, have all we 
“an do to conduct our respective concerns and personal affairs with 


a fair measure of success. On what ground, then, can it be assumed 
that by becoming endowed with the dignity of a governmental appoint- 
ment, men of average or even much more than average ability will 
develop the capacity to run successfully the huge and complex business 
undertakings which the devotees of paternalism would place in their 


charge? I know, of course, the arguments of the preachers and 
prophets of governmental assumption of divers functions heretofore 
belonging to private enterprise. I know their denunciation of what 


they consider the selfishness, the greed, the oppression, the economic 
and social injustice of the established order of business, and 
the sweeping conclusions they draw from the scandals or abuses which 


waste 


from time to time, in sporadie cases have unfortunately demeaned the 
conduet of such business 

But granting some, granting, for argument’s sake, many or even all 
of their allegations, would a regime of paternalism and bureaucracy 
ufford the remedy? Ibo they find support in history. ancient and 
modern, for their plea’ Have our city administrations, for instance—— 
(aud te run a city is essentially little different from running a _ busi- 
ness orgavization) been such as to show superiority over, or equality 
with, private enterprise? llas the management of our postal depart 


ment, which is purely 


Is it conceivable that 


a business proposition, and an easy one at that? 
ub army of government clerks such as a bureau- 


cracy would have to create, with its deadening routine and its absence 
of incentive, could come anywhere near equalling in efficiency and 


jnitiative the private employees stimulated by the inevitable and never 


easing search and demand for eapable men which is bound to bring 
the ablest to the top in private business and to reward them with posi- 
tion and compensation? IJIlas our civil service brought men to cabinet 
Other leading positi us the great majority of our leading men in 
siness have risen from the ranks? Has the State anywhere or at any 


time preduced results comparable with the best of those produced by 

private effort, taking into account both efficiency and economy? Have 

its offieials shown themselves amenable to new ideas? Have they en 

couraged or eveu recognized new inventions? Have they fostered initia- 

ive? 1 do not wish t weary you with a string of similar questions 

which eeuld be prolonged to almost indefinite length, and the answer 
all ef which is emphatically ** No.”’ 


is either wasteful, staguaut and inefficient o1 


Hureaueracy when it 
etticient, as in Germany, ruthless in its methods, obnoxious in its spirit, 


is 


ind morally poisonous in its effect. Bureaucracy resents progress, 
vision and innovation because these are disturbing and antagonistic to 
the very essence of its being—routine, An English writer has pointed 
it the eharacterist fact that Columbus was disbelieved, turned down 
d sneered at by all the bureaucracy of his day and country, and that 
wus two private patrons who enabled him to realize his vision. 
Bureaveracy las h y changed since then in its essentials 
In our own cise the soil for the growth of the noxious weeds whict 
spring from the “od f bureaucracy is particularly fertile, for a 
variety of reasons ne of them consists in the fact that our capital 
city is not, as are the other principal capitals of the world, a great 
‘ommereial city, but is loented on a back-water, so to speak. away from 
the great and fast tlwing currents of commerce and industry and 


their attendant activities, and out of contact with the doers of things. 


fhe result is that Washington is heavy with the atmosphere of poli 
tics and pervaded, as no other capital I know, with the spirit and th 
very edor of things governmental, We are all “more or less creatures 
of fees surroundings, and instances will oecur to most of you of th« 
ehanges which the atmosphere of Washington has wrought upon men 
whose mental processes and tendencies of thought and action we 
thonght we knew thoroughly well and whom we believed proof against 

ch intluenees 

Another thing, more or less peculiar to our political ways and fata 
to the attainment of governmentsl efficiency of a high order, is th« 
ustom ef changing officials with a change of administration. of 
ourse a great nauy government employees are protected in thelr 
ennve by civ service rules, but a considerable number——and those 
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the most important ones—are not. Moreover, because of the lack ef 
scope for their ambitions, the insufficiency of material incentive, the 
vexations of red tape and because of sundry other reasons, it is a well- 
known fact that, generally speaking, except in the army and navy, 
many of the best men do not remain in the Government service 
for any great length of time, while the less competent, and particu- 
larly the least competent ones, hang on forever, snugly fixed in a 
governmental berth, It is precisely the reverse of the ways of private 
business, these ways being continuity of direction and policy, incentive 
and reward and permanency of tenure for the man of ability, and 
weeding ont of the incompetent ones. 

A characteristic instance of the protean changeableness of govern- 
mental bodies is afforded by the Federal Trade Commission. ‘This 
institution, which was created but four years ago, is charged with 
functions for the effective fulfillment of which stability of personnel 
and consistency of policy and program are absolutely essential. Yet. 
not a single one of the original appointees remains today on the Com- 
mission. Its policy, methods and conceptions have been utterly and 
radically reversed in the space of a. few years. Under its original 
chairman, it had the confidence, good-will and respectful following of 
the business community in its constructive and helpful work. What 
the sentiments of the business community are, in respect of the activi- 
ties and the personnel of the Commission as now constituted, is 
plainly set forth in the recent memorandum on this subject addressed 
to President Wilson by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

An American bureaucracy, if paternalism were to be permitted to 
strike root in our country, having the center of its being in Wash- 
ington, would be apt, therefore, to become a most characteristic sample 
of the foibles, defects and drawbacks which the bureaucratic species js 
heir to. Even under existing conditions, with the quickening effect of 
war upon administrative activity, the time and effort spent by business 
men in traveling to what for the present has become the center of all 
dispensations—Washington, in hanging around departmental bureaus, 
seeking the man or the committee authorized to make decisions, trying 
to get attention and action, and so forth—amounts to an appalling 
total of lost energy. A recently published report by one of the Senate 
Committees contains the following passages descriptive of the workings 
of bureaucracy : 


ies od functions, ill-defined, conflicted with or overlapping each 
other, Contractors, inventors, material men, every one having business, 
P . directed from one official to the other, could not well transact 
their business and secure results with directness and efficiency. 
While this condition seems to be inseparable from official) business rou- 
tine in Washington, ete. . ¥ 


As bearing upon the question of transferring business functions 
from private control to Government control, I need hardly enter into 
the subject of the vastly increased cost which such a transfer would 
involve. because governmental extravagance and costliness of method 
have become proverbial, It was Senator Aldrich—a man in the habit 
of weighing his words—who said, on the strength of many years’ 
experience with, and observations of, public affairs, that if our govern- 
mental expenditures could be administered on the principles and 
methods prevailing in private business, the cost to the people could be 
reduced by two hundred million dollars per year. Bear in mind that 
this was said at a time when our expenditures were normal, and then 
apply it to expenditures immensely enlarged. 

THE 


NEED FOR SOBER REASONING 


To win the war and to deal with the problems incident to, and 
resulting from it, bravery and patriotic devotion alone are not sufficient. 
Reason must check emotion, reflection must curb impulse. Sober and 
earnest thought is called for and the moral courage to speak one’s con- 
vietions, with the sole limitation that they must be the convictions of a 
loyal American and not such as are calculated when uttered to give aid 
ind comfort to the enemy and tend to weaken the nation’s war 
effort and determination to achieve complete victory. 

It is easy to float with the prevailing surface currents of the day, 
ind tempting to attune one’s utterances to sentiments which are sure 
to meet with popular applause. sut the value of an exchange of views 
lies in the difference of honestly held and presented. It is 
through free discussion, through the meeting of conflicting opinions in 
the public forum, that the truth is sought and ascertained in a Repub- 
lie. And Truth is a stubborn and exacting thing. She will respond 
neither to the stormy wooing of the visionary nor to the more subdued 
call We business men not be accused of following 
visionary aims. Nor, on the other hand, are we any more selfish than 
inherent in the imperfections of average human nature. But what 
the time imperatively calls for is that we rise above our normal selves, 


as 


views 


of selfishness. shall 


is 


that to the best of our conscience and ability we cast aside self- 
interest and class interest and that we merge ourselves in the great 


and high task to which the nation has set its hand. It is with a ful! 


appreciation of this obligation resting upon every one of us—and 
especially those of us who for the moment are permitted to speak 
publicly to and for business men—and with an earnest desire to meet 
this obligation to the best of my conscience and judgment that I have 
reached the views and conclusions which I have ventured to express 
before this distinguished body. 

The other day, I heard a distinguished labor leader prenounce a 
statement which, as far as I have retained it in my memory, runs as 
follows: 

‘*] have always done and shall always do, my utmost to bring 


about the maximum of democracy, of social justice, and of opportunity 


for all and to establish the very best possible conditions for the 
nasses of our people, to the extent that these things do and can con- 
form to the practically attainable at the time without doing more 


} 


harm than good. To the extent that they are not so attainable, 1 am 
willing to diseard them or defer them to a more propitious time,’’ 

I wholly subscribe to that, and I do not see how any genuine adherent 
of democracy and well-wisher of humankind can fall to subscribe to it. 
A few days later I came across an article by that gifted and clear- 


thinking statesman, Senator William EF. Borah, in which, referring to 
tendencies which would make of the United States ‘‘a Republic in 
form but a bureaucracy in fact,’’ he uses the following language: 


‘It may be possible to devise some system of government more dead 


to individual initiative, more destructive to buman progress, 


ening 
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trenched in power beyond what it dared to hope for in its fondest 

















reams. And power is sweet Otficialdom i those who feed at its 
table ill not easily give it u It is but human nature that they 
should ¢« e rea to believe ds ende ) e the pe oO 
tn ve that is fk the es oO leave I the Government's ¢ ve 
permanently much of that if s been. ¢ fided to it in f tres 
of the emergency i i 

Bureaucracy has wiil have, an array of plausible arguments 
support its plea ] eard a Government official exclaim ¢ mat y 
the course of a speech before a great meeting “If such and such a 
measure is good enough for us to adopt in war times, ir so 
and brothers are offering their lives abroad, why is it enough 
for us to continue to havé in peace time, when our sons and brothers 
will n be leading their lives in our midst? Tr} inswer is, oO 
course, that war is, fortunately, an utterly abnormal condition and 
that much of what is appropriate and needful in war times is inay 
plicable, harmful and even pernicious in peace times But the answer 
was pot xziven, and the orator’s question was greeted with approving 
applause, 

Paternalism, under u variety ¢« names and disguises, will bave the 
support of the vast army of those who live or hope to live on its huge 
patronage. It will have the support of the ‘ ty-secker e 4 or 
tunist and the demagogue: of many who are rightly desirous to further 
social justice, but do not go to the effort o iinstak stu ne ned 
critically examining in the light of reason and experience the Ways 
and means which are available to that end ‘ wi t doing more h 
than gzood,’’ and of some who are moved by envy (consciously or, more 
often, unconsciously) towards those who have been materially success 


ful. It will have the support of numerous dwellers in air castles Vv 
want to see the world regulated and ordered after the pattern of their 
dreams, and of the socialist who sees in the assumption by the Gov 
ofore left to private euterprise, and 


ernment of yarious functions heret 
of yarious regulating activities heretofore left to the free play of 
economic forces, the first step towards the adoption and realization of 
his full program 

The movement will be countenanced by many Who do not sufficiently 


appreciate, in the face of the lessons of all history, ancient and mod 








that the only free government which ever has lasted, or evel last 
Was and is a government which gives the broadest scope to ine 
dual limited only hy “pula lv broad but wisely conceived 13 for 
he general welfare Liberty means neither uniformity nor the rule of 
mediocrity. Liberty is strong enough and conscious enough of its 
strength uot to fear but to foster individual capacity If al 
iberty is not the sum of udividual liberties, fairly ordered and ren 
sonably restrained, it is not liberty at all 

It would be a tragedy, if it were to be permitted that whilst cut 
boys are fighting for liberty, the creat and splendid structure of ordered 


and enlightened freedom and covenanted individual rights, which was 








handed down to all Americaus, should be invaded by that most insidious 
foe of liberty, paterhaiism With its llies and close relatives bureau 
eracy and socialism It would be a grievous affliction if under the 
emotional stress and turmoil produced by war, our people were t 
tolerate doctrine to take a footing n our soil, whieh their sober 
visdom heretofore has scornfully rejected as will-o’-the-wisps and 4s 
in-American It would be bitter irony of fate if whilst democracy 


triumpbed on the bloody fields of war over that arch representativ f 


the paternalistic system and spirit, Germany, our own governmental 
ind social conceptions and practices were to be infected with the 


russian poison of paternalism and bureauecra: 


The illustrious men who founded the United States of America gavé 
us the wisest instrument of government which the wit of man ha 
ever devised. Gladstone called if ‘the most wonderful work eve 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.’’ A ¢g t 
British jurist referred to it as *' the bulwark of American individ 
sin.’’ Faith in individual effort, and the aim to give it incentive and 
protection are of its very wary and woof Under that instrument this 


Republie, through test and trial and = storm has lived for near a 


entury and a half——a space of time far longer than any other genuine 


republic las ever endures Whil prospering materially beyond | 
parallel t has maintained high noble ideals While devotes to 


the arts of peace it hi preserved its sturdy viri ity, and, whenever 





alled upon, has splendidly demoiustrated its undiminished martia 
rowess, It been the land of opportunity, beckoning to and 
drawing hither men and women from all countries of the world We 


lo bot pretend that it has achieved perfection in its social conditions, 
Wwe earnestly desire even further progress toward that end, but we do 
claim that it has offered and offers to the masses of its people a fairer 
aud larger field and more of reward and of well-being than exists 
invwhere else, 

Gentlemen, it is the task and the duty of all men and women having 
i stake material or spiritual i 


1 the present and future of the nation, to 
resist those who would remove or loosen the cornerstone on which out 
institutions rest—individual effort. And amongst those who are called 
to that task and that duty, the business men of America have a leading 


place. We yield to none, either in the intensity of our patriotism or 
in the earnestness of our desire to bring about the greatest attainabl 
well-being for all the people, We look ahead, after victory and peace 
shall have been achieved, to a forward movement, to an ever more wide 
ly diffused prosperity, to opportunities and achievements in the field of 
the material as well as of the ideal, such as has rarely fallen to the 
lot of any people, provided always that our country remains steadfast 
to its tried and tested principles and time-honored traditions, wisely 
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st control, even B ge 
erally har l in effect. It is apt to be doubly so when, as sor 
times oc : is punitive in intent. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILROADS 
The 1 of our railr Is in the last ten years is a case in poii 
In their ly youth our railroads were allowed to grow uy f 
poiled, wilful nt ed children They were given pretty nearly every 
thing they asked for, and what they were not freely given they wer 
ipt to get se ehow, anyhow, They fought amongst themselves and 1 
doing so were ible to do harm to persons and objects in the neighbe 
hood They ere overbearing and inconsiderate and did not sh 
proper respect to their parent, i. e., the people t the fond parent, 
eeing he - ng and sturdy they were and on t whole, how hustling 
nd effective in their work, and how, with all their faults of temper 
ind demeanor, they made themselves so useful around the house thit 
he could not really get along without them, siniled complacently 
their « ional mischief or looked the other way Moreover, } : 
really t busy with other matters to give proper attention to thei 
educat Ml upbringing 
As tl lroads grew t ird man’s esiate and married and begot 
they ! ds, they gradually sloughed off the roughness and obje« 
tionab iy their early youth, and though they did not = spr« 
fe ough one y hile they still did shock the community 
hey ‘ izingly patie thei ork and really rendered sé ‘ 
at itp alue 
Bu ( e. fe PUSOl d ng to sundry infl ' 
tlie le had grown tes rather: the He cut 
] hye extrained the ! " ys, some wise, some . 
- he hanged hi ill in ‘ lisf ) he showed marked prefers 
to athe ildren of i And one fil day, partly because he 
innoyed at the discovery of some wrongdoing in which, despite ré 
peated rnings, a few of the railroads had indulged (though t 
overwhelming majority ere blameless) and partly at the prompting 
f plausible self-seekers or well-meaning specialists in the improvement 
f erybody and everything——one fine day he lost his temper and t! 
t his sense of proportior He struck blindly at the railroads, he 
pointed g ! (called nissions) to hes ild ha 
report daily | ld prescribe certain vid rules of condu 1 
then M uld henceforth determine their allowance and supery 
ell hod of spending it, et And the commissions, nat 
ishing to act the spirit of the parent who had designated the 
bu ctu being, as guardians are liable to be, more harsh and se 
ind unrelenting than he would have been or really meant to be, pu 
the railroads on a starvation diet and otherwise so exercised hei 
functions with good intent doubtless, in most cases, that afte 
While those railroads, formerly so vigorous and capable, became quits 
emaciated and several of them succumbed under the strain of the 
regime imposed upon them. And then, seeing their condition and ha 
ing need, owing to special emergencies, of railroad services which 
quired great physical strength and endurance, one fine morning th 
parent determined upon the drastic step of taking things into his 
hands And so forth 
fo drop the style of story telling Individual enterprise has giver 
us What is admittedly the most efficent railroad system in the world 
It has done so whilst making our average capitalization per mile « 
road less, the scale of wages higher, the average rates lower, the servic 
and conveniences offered to the shipper and the traveler greater than 


any 


pioneer 


nut 
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le o n and the tolerance and moder the ey 
< ding and ise dispassionate on of the immortal! 
uttered it, may lead and inspire the American people 
nstituted by them in authority, in the trials of the 
d the perplexities of the future Well may we pray that we 
fed he guidance of that spirit both in the solemn 4d 5 
d nsecration through which we are passing, and ir e 
f making fruitf for the good of our own country and f 
‘ the \ r) i] the triumy which ‘will crow our 
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were tolerated by the Government and the public, which should never 
have been permitted. But during the second administration and upon 
the courageous initiative of President Roosevelt these evils and abuses 


were definite ctive 


provided by sal 


resoiutely t ckled and a 
Means 
cisions of the 
of railroads, 
The railroads promptly fell in line with the 
more exacting 


and effe stop put to most of 
legislation, fortified by de- 
supervision and 


them. were itary 


Supreme Court, for adequate regulation 


countrywide summons for 


standard of business ethics, The spirit and practices 


of railroad administration became standardized, so to speak, at a moral 
level certainly not inferior to that of any other calling. It is true, 
ertain regrettable abuses and incidents of misconduct still came to 


light in subsequent years, but these were sporadic instances, by no 


means characteristic of railroading methods and practices in general, 
ondemned by the great body of those responsible for the conduct of 
ur railroads, no less than by the public at large, and entirely capable 


f being dealt 
sential 


existing amended in 
force of public opinion. 
enacted under President Roosevelt’s adminis- 


allowed to stand for a sufficient length of time to test 


with by the nones 
features, and by the 
Unfortunately, the law 


tration 


law, possibly 


was not 
7 


ts effects. The enactment of new railroad legislation in 1909, largely 
shaped by Congressmen and Senators of very radical tendencies and 
hostile to the railroads, and acquiesced in by President Taft with ill 


advised and opportunist complacency, established, for the first time in 
America, paternalistic control railroads It was an unscien 
tific and ill-devised defective in important respects 
ind bearing evidence of heat, hurry and anger. 
Mr. Taft himself, it recognized its faultiness, for he 
has repeatedly and the over-regulation, the 
starvation and the which the inevit- 
able and easy-to-be-forseen consequences of its enactment. The States, 


over the 
statute, gravely 
having 


seems, has since 


been shaped in 


publicly protested against 


railroads, were 


oppression of the 


to the extent that they had not already anticipated it, were not slow 
to follow the precedent set by the lederal Government. The resulting 
structure of federal and state laws under which the railroads were 


ompelled to carry on their business, was little short of a legislative 
monstrosity. 

You all know the result. The 
killed. Subjected to an obsolete and 
pered, confined, harassed by 
times flatly contradictory 
federal, starved as to rates in the 
labor and that 
tive on the part of those in charge be 
investment capital was halted, 
was stifled, credit was crippled 
and supervision was entirely right. 
with that. The exercised great, and in 
indoubtedly excessive t l] 
breed abuses and requires limitations and restraints. 


spirit of railroading was 


ham 


enterprise in 
incongruous national policy, 
narrow, and 
restrictions, state 


multifarious, minute, some 
and 
face of 


began to fall 


and 
eosts of 


regulations 
steadily mounting 
Initia 


flow of 


materials great industry away. 


ame chilled, the free 


creative ability was stopped, growth 


The theory of governmental regulation 
No fair-minded man would quarrel 
certain respects 
tends to 
But the practical 


railroads had 


power for a long time, and a power 


application of that theory was wholly at fault and in defiance of both 
economic law and common sense It was bound to lead to a crisis 
It is not the railroads that have broken down, it is our railroad legis 
ation and commissions which haye broken down, 

And now the Government, in the emergency of war, probably wisely 
and, in view of the prevailing circumstances, necessarily, has assumed 
the operation of the railroads The Director General of Railroads, 
rightly and courageously, proceeded to do immediately that which the 
ailroads for years had again and again asked in vain to be permitted 
to do—only more so, Freight rates were raised 25 per cent, pas- 


Many 
were 


senger rates in varying degrees up to 50 per cent. wasteful and 


compulsorily done away 
service, for the abolition of which the 
ssfully for year Was cut to the ex 
The 


railroads had in vain en- 


needless practices heretofore impose d 


Passenger train some of 
had petitioned 


segregate train mileage of over 17.000 000, 


with. 
railroads 

tent of an 
pooling for 


unsuces 
system of 


which since years many of the 


deavored to obtain legal sanction was promptly adopted with the 
natural result of greater simplicity and directness of service and of 
onsiderable savings The whole theory under which intelligent, effec 
tive and systemati o-operation between the different railways had 
een made impossible formerly, was thrown int he scrap heap. 
Incidentally, certain service and onveniences were abolished, of 
ich the railroad managements would never ha sought to deprive 
he public, and the very suggestion of the abrogation of which woul!d 
have led to indignant rnd quickly effective protest had it heen at 
tempted in the days of private ontrol Lest this remark might be 


isunderstood, let me say that I have no word of criticism against 


Mr. McAdoo’s administration f the railoads, as far as I have been 
ible to observe it. I think, on the contrary, that he is entitled to 
great praise and that he has handled the formidable and complex task 





confided to him with a high degree of ability, fine courage, inde 
fatigable energy, and with the evident determination to keep the run- 
ning of the railroads clear of politi ind to make them above all 
things effective instruments in ou! ar effort 
Time do not permit me to enter into the general subject of Goy 
ernment ownership or operation of rallroads For a concise tatement 
the results accomplished elsewhere under that system, I would 
recommend you to obtain from the Public Printe and to read. a short 
pamphlet entitled Historical Sketch of Government Ownership of 


Railroads j Fore ‘ tries esented to the Joint Committee of 


Congress on Interstate Commerce by the great English authority, Mr. 
W. M. Aeworth. It will well repay you the half hour spent in its 
perusal You will learn from it that, prior to the war, about 50 per 
ent of the railways in Europe were state railways that in practically 


(with 


service 


of the substitution of 


subject to 


government for private operation 
the 
punctuality and safety 
factor in the admin- 

(The net revenue, 


France in the Worst year of 


very case 


certain reservations, of Germany) 


and. cousequently the 


he exception 
leteriorated, the discipline 
f train 
straton 

example, of The 


service diminished, politics came to be a 
and the cost of operat 


Wester! 


ons increased vastly. 
Railway of 

private ownership was $13,750,000; in the 
fell to $5,350,000.) Hy 


Beaulieu, as follows: 


fourth year of government 


operation it quotes the eminent French econo 


ist, Leory 
‘One may readily sec ow dangerous to the liberty of citizens the 

extension of the industrial regime of the State would be, where the 

indefinitely multiplied. 


number of functionaries would be 
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From all points of view the experience of State Railways in France 
foreseen by all who had reflected upon 
given by the other industrial undertakings of the 
The State, above all, under an elective government, 
cannot be a good commercial manager. The experience which 
we have recently gained has provoked a very lively movement, not 
only against acquisition of the railways by the State, but against all 
extension of State industry. I hope . . . that not only we, but 
our neighbors also may profit by the lesson of these facts.’’ 


is unfavorable as Was those 


the bad 


State. 


reults 


Mr. Acworth mentions as a characteristic indication that after years 
of sad experience with governmentally owned and operated railways, 
ihe Italian Government, just before the war, started on the new de- 
parture (or rather returned to the old system) of granting a concession 
to a private enterpise which was to take over a portion of the existing 
state railway, build an extension with the aid of state subsidies, axd 


hen work on its own account both sections aga one undertaking under 
private management. I may add, as a fact within my own knowledge, 
that shortly before the outbreak of the war the Belgian Government 
was studying the question of returning its state railways to pivate 


enterprise and management. 
Mr. Acworth 
Senate 


relates a resolution unanimously passed by the French 
a few years after the State had taken over certain lines, be- 
ginning: ‘** The deplorable situation of the State system, the insecurity 
and irregularity of its workings.’’ He gives figures demonstrating the 
invariably greater efficiency, economy and superiority of service of 
private management as compared to State management in countries 
where these two systems are in operation side by side. He treats of 
the effect of the conflicting interests, sectional and otherwise, which 
necessarily come into play under government 


control when the ques- 
tion arises where new lines are to be built and what extensions to be 


made of existing lines. 
He asks: **Can it 
decided rightly by a 


member of 


be expected that they (these questions) will be 
Minister responsible to a democratic legislature, 
which, naturally and ‘rightly, makes the best case he 
can for his own constituents, while he is quite ignorant, even if not 
careless, of the interests, not only of his neighbor’s constituency, but 
of the public at And he replied: ‘* The answer is written 
large in railway The facts show that Parliamentary 
interference the railways, not for the benefit of 
the people at but to satisfy local and sectional or even personal 
* He maintains that in a country governed on the Prussian 
principles railroad operation and planning may be conducted by the 
Government with a fair degree of success, as an Executive function, 
but in democratic countries, he points out that in normal times, ‘it 


each 


large? 
history. 
meant 
large, 


has running 


interests.’ 


is the legislative branch of the government which not only decides 
policy but dictates always in main outline, often down to the detail 


of a particular appointment or a 
carried out.”’ 
For 


array of 


special rate, how the policy shall be 


corroboration of this latter statement we need only turn to the 
States, which not only fix certain railroad 
enactment, but deal with such details as the repair 
maximum movement of freight the kind of 
headlights to be used on locomotives, the safety appliances to be in- 
stalled, ete.—and all this in the face of the fact that States 
have Public Service Commissions whose function it is to supervise and 
regulate the railroads, 

The reason why the system of 


Statutes in our own 
rates by legislative 
of equipment, the ears, 


these 
state railways in Germany 


the unfavorable 
government ownership and operation else 


was largely 


free from most, though hy no means all, of features 





ind results produeed by vhere, 


is inherent in the habits and conditions created in that country by 
venerations of autocratic and bureaucratic government. But Mr. Ac 
Vorth points out very acutely that while German manufacturers, met 
chants, financiers, physicians, scientists, ete., ‘* have taught the 


world a good deal in the twenty years preceding the war, Cerman 
railway men have taught the world nothing.’’ And he asks *Whs 
is this? ’’ And his answer is: ‘** Because they were state oflicials, 
ind, as such, bureaucrats and routiniers, and without incentive to 
invent and progress themselves or to encourage or welcome or even 


and 
particularly of 


aecept inventions progress. It is the private railways of 


have led the 


Mngtand 


ind France, and America, which world in 


improvements and new ideas, whilst it would be difficult to mention a 
ingle reform or invention for which the world is indebted to the 
state railways of Germany.’’ 


fhe question of the disposition to be made of the railroads after the 


var is one of the most important and far-reaching of the post-bellum 
questions which will confront us. It will be one of the great test 
questions, the answer to which will determine whither we are bound 


And, it seems to me, one of the duties of business men is to inform 
themselves accurately and carefully on this subject, so as to be rendy 
to take their due and legitimate part in shaping public opinion, and 
indeed to start on that task now, before publie opinion, one-sidedly in 
formed and fed of set purpose with adroitly colored statement of 
half truths, crystallizes into definite judgment. 

My oneern is not for the stock and bond holder They I 
have no doubt be properly and fairly taken care of in case the Gov 

iinent were definitely to acquire the railroads. Indeed, it may well 
be that from the standpoint of thei elfish interests a reasonable 
cuarantee or other fixed compensation by the Government would be 
preferable to the financial risks and uncertainties under private rai 
road operation in the new and untried era which we shall enter after 
the war I know, indeed, that net a few large holders of railroad 
ecurities take thi view and therefore have this preference. 

Nor do I speak as one who believes that the railroad situatio ent 
be restored just as it was before the war rhe function, responsibility 


and obligation of the railroads as a whole are primarily to serve the 


Nation. The 
operation of the railroads, each one considering merely its own system 
(and being under the law practically 
will, I am sure, not be 


interests and economic requirements of the disjointed 


prevented from doing otherwise) 
permitted again. The relinquishment of certai: 
the addition of 


relationship of the Nation to the 


feutures of our existing legislation, others, a more 
clearly defined and purposeful 


rail 


roads, involving amongst other things possibly some financial interest 
of the Government.in the results of railroad operations, are certain 
to come from our experiences under Government operation and from a 


study of the 
turned to 


fresh subject, in case the railroads, as I hope, are re- 


private 


nanagement 
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liv I believe that in its principle the 


America but never as yet given a fair chance for 


P - underlying system 
ersona ) 
vy evolved in 


auate translation into practical execution, is an almost ideal one. 
It preserves for the country, in the conduct of its railroads, the ines 


timable advantage of private’ initiative, efficiency, resource fuluess and 
financial responsibility, while at the same time through governmental 


mulation and supervision it emphasizes the semi-publiec character and 


‘lef 
ties of railroads, protects the claims 


those evils and excesses of unrestrained individ- 


community’s rights and just 
! guards against 
ilism which experience has indicated it is, 1 am profoundly con- 
far better system than government ownership of railroads, 
whieh. wherever tested, has proved its inferiority except, to an extent, 

the Germany on which the Prussian Junker planted his heel and of 
which he made a scourge aud a_ horrible example to the world; and 
railways measurably successful 
n that Germany are the reasons which would make governinent owne! 
ship and operation in America a menace to our free institutions, a 


jetriment to our racial characteristics and a grave economic disservice 


the very reasons which have made stat 


PUNITIVE PATERNAIISM IN TAXATION 

| ve spoken of the treatment of our railroads in the past ten years 
is ‘‘ punitive paternalism.’’ = In 
be applied to our existing and 


some respects this same 
taxation 


term may 


propos ad wal 


if course, the burden of meeting the cost of the war must be laid 
according to capacity to bear it It would be crass selfishness to wish 
it laid otherwise and fatuous folly to endeavor to have it laid other 
wise. We all agree that the principal single sourees of war revenue 
must necessarily be business and accumulated capital, but these sources 
should not be used excessively and to the exclusion of others The 
structure of taxation should be harmonious and symmetrical) No part 
of it should be so planned as to produce an unscientific and dangerous 
strain. The science of taxation consists In raising the largest obtain 
able amount of needed revenue in the most equitable mannet 
the least economic disturbance, 
of promoting thrift. 


with 
and, as far as possible, with the effect 

The House Bill proposes to raise from income, excess or war profits 
and inheritance taxes $5,686,000,000 out of an estimated total of 
$8,182,000,000. In other words, almost 70 per cent of our stupendous 
total taxation is to come from these few sources. It seems to me that 
the effect and meaning of this is to penalize capital, to fine business 
thrift and self-denial practised in the past, 
thereby tending to discourage saving. The House bill fails, on the 
other hand, to impose certain taxes the effect of which is to promote 
saving. Intentionally or not, yet effectively, it penalizes certain call 
ings and sections of the country and fayors others, 

Tet me say at the outset that my criticism does not refer to the 
prine!ple of an 80 per cent war profits tax. Indeed, I have from the 
very beginning advocated a high tax on war profits. To permit indi 
viduals and corporations to enrich themselves out of the dreadful 
calamity of war is repugnant to one’s sense of justice and gravely 
detrimental to the war morale of the people. 

Strictly from the economic point of view, the 80 per cent war profits 
tax is not entirely free from objection. Whether England did wisely 
on the whole in fixing the tax at quite so high a rate is a debatable 
point, and is being questioned by some cconomists of bigh standing In 
that country, not from the point of view of tenderness for the bene 
ticiuries from war profits, but from that of national advantage. More- 
ever, conditions in America and England are not quite identical, and 
I believe it to be a justifiable statement that British industry is better 
able to stand so high a tax than American industry, for reasons in- 
herent in the respective business situations and methods However, 
everything considered, circumstances being what they are, I believe the 
enactment of the proposed SO per cent war profits tax to be expedient, 
provided that, like in England, the standard of comparison with pre 
war profits is fairly fixed and due and fair allowance made, in deter 
wining taxable profits, for such bona fide items of depreciation and 
ther write-offs as a reasonably conservative business man would ordi 


SUCCESS, as well as 


0 
narily take into account before arriving at net profits 
Amongst the principles of correct and effective taxation 
aXxjomatic, ure these 
1. No tax 


which are 


should be so burdensome as to extinguish or serious)) 


jeopardize the source from which it derives its productivity In othe 
words, do not be so eager to secure every possible golden egg, that you 


kill the goose which lays them 
2. In war time, when the practice of thrift Is of more vital impor 
tance than ever toe the nation, one of the most valuable by-products 
Which taxition should aim to secure is to compel reduction in individ 
ual expenditures. 
». Taxation should be as widely diffused as possible, at however 
small a rate the minimum contribution may be fixed, if only to 


give 
the greatest possible number of citizens an interest to watch gove 
mental expen liture and an ineentive to curb governmental extrava 
= ¢ 
it may safely be asserted that our war taxation runs counter to 


every one of these tested principles 
rhe characteristic difference between the House Bil] 


and the revenue 
measures of Great 


Britain (1 am not referring to those of France 
wd Germany because they are incomparably less drastic than ours or 
Great Britain’s) is, first, that we do not resort to 


consumption taxes 
and only to a limited degree to general stamp 


taxes, and, 
that our income tax on small and moderate incomes 
, 


large incomes somewhat smaller and on the 
deal heavier, 


secondly 

is far smaller, « 

largest incomes a great 
The House rate of taxation on incomes up to, say, $5,000, 
averages only one-fifth of what it is in England: the 

taxation on maximum approximately 50 per cent highe1 
than it is in England. Moreover, married men with incomes of less 
than $2,000 are entirely exempted from taxation in this country In 
England all incomes from $650 ou are subject to taxation. 

I believe, on the whole, our system of graduation is juster than th: 
English system, but I think we are going. to an extreme at both ends. 
And it must be borne in mind that our actual taxation of high in 
cones is not even measured by the rates fixed in the House Bill. 
cause to them must be added State and Municipal taxes. 
fourth: be added what to all intents and purposes 


House rate of 
fhcomes 


be 
There must 


is, though a volun 
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tary act, yet in effect for all right minded citizens tantamount te taxa- 
tion, namely, a man’s habitual expenditures for charities and bis con- 
tributions to the Red Cross and other war relief works. 

The sentimental and thereby the actual effect of extreme itneome 
taxation is not confined to the relatively small number of people is 
possession of very large incomes directly affected by it. The apprehen- 
sion caused by the contemplation of an high ratio of 
taxation is contagious and apt to react unfavorably on constructive 
activity. 

It is highly important that taxation should not reach a point at 
which business would be crippled, cash resources unduly eurtailed and 
the incentive to maximum effort and enterprise destroyed. And it 
should not be forgotten that both theoretically and actually the spend- 
ing of money by the Government cannot and does not have the same 
effect on the prosperity of the country as productive use of his fonds 
by the individual. 

If all European nations 
maximum 


excessively 


have stopped during the war at a certain 
limit of individual income and irheritance taxation, even 
after four years of war, the reason is surely not that they love rich 
men more than we do or that they are all less democratic than we 
are. The reason is that these nations, including the financially wisest 
and most experienced, recognize the unwisdom and economic 11] effect 
under existing conditions of going beyond that limit, 

The same observations hold good in the case of our proposed in- 
heritance taxation (maximum proposed here 40 per cent, as against 
20 per cent maximum in England and much less in all other countries.) 
And again there are to be added to federal taxation the rates of state 
legacy and inheritance taxation. 

Inheritance taxation, moreover, has that inevitable element of un- 
fairness that it leaves entirely untouched the wastrel who never laid 
by a cent in his life, and penalizes him who practiced industry, self- 
denial and thrift. And it cannot be too often said that the encourage- 
ment of thrift and enterprise is of the utmost desirability under the 
circumstances in which the world finds itself, because it is only by the 
intensified creation of wealth through savings and production that the 
world can be re-established on an even keel after the ravages and the 
waste of the war. Furthermore, business men, of necessity, have only 
a limited amount of their capital in liquid or quickly realizable form, 
and through the absorption by the inheritance tax of a large propor 
tion of such assets, many a business may find itself with insufficient 
current capital to continue operations after the death of a partner. 
This effect is not only unfair in itself, but is made doubly so, as being 
a discrimination in favor of corporations as against private business 
men and business houses, inasmuch us corporations are, ef course, not 
amenable to inheritance taxation. 

Whilst in the case of the rich we discourage saving by the very 
hugeness of our taxation, or make it impossible, we fail to use the in- 
strument of taxation to promote saving in the case of those with 
moderate incomes, And the enormous preponderance of saving which 
could and should be effected does not lie within the possibilities of the 
relatively small number of people with large means, but of the huge 
number of people with moderate incomes. Moreover, while the rich, 
in consequence of taxation, limitation of profits, etc., have become less 
able to spend freely since our entrance into the war, workingmen and 
farmers, through increased wages, steadier employment and higher 
prices of crops, respectively, have become able to spend more freely. 

Workingmen are in receipt of wages never approached in pre-war 
times, many of them making incomes a good deal higher than the 
average professional man, while the profits of business, generally speak 
ing, are rather on a declining scale and certain branches of business 
have been brought virtually or even completely to a standstill. 

Of our total national income, conservatively estimated at, say, 
$40.000,000,000 for the last year before our entrance into the war, 
i.e., the year 1916, it is safe to say that not more than $2,000,000,000 
goes to those with incomes of, say, $15,000 and above, whilst $38,- 
000,000,000 goes to those with lower incomes 

A carefully conipiled statement issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York estimates the total individual incomes of the mation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, at about $53,000,000,000, and 
calculates that families with incomes of $15,000 or less receive $48,- 
250,000,000 of that total: or, applying the calculation to families with 
incomes of $5,000 or less. it is found that they receive $46,000,000,000 
of that total, 

Whilst the House Bill luxury aud 
fuils—as I have mentioned before—to resort t 
a general kind—a deliberate, but, in my 
omission. 

My advocacy of consumption and similar taxes. 


liposes semi-luxury taxes, it 
consumption taxes of 


opinion, tunwarrantable 


such as stamp taxes 
of many kinds, is not actuated by any esire to relieve those with large 
incomes from the maximum of contribution which may wisely and 
fairly be imposed on them. I advocate consumption and general stamp 
axes such as every other belligerent country without exception bas 
found it well to impose—because of tlhe well attested fact that while 
productive of a very large e. they are easily 

train or dislocation, and automatically collected; and 
further fact that they tend tu induce economy than 
which nothing is more important at this time and which, as far as J] 
can observe, is not being practised by the rank and file of our people 

a degree comparable to what it is in England and France. 

The tendency of the House Bill is to rely mostly on heavy taxation— 
in some respects unprecedentedly 


revenue in the ager 





borne, causing no 
because of the 


ii 
; 
! 


heavy—of a relatively limited selec- 


ion of items I a ix I have already said favor of the highest 


possible war profits tax and of at least 
inheritance taxation 


as high a rate of income and 
during war as exist in any other country. But 
apart from these and a few other items which can naturally support 
very heavy taxation, such, for cigars and tobacco, ! 
believe that the maximum of revenue and the minimum of economi: 
disadvantage and dislocation can be secured not by the very heavy 
taxation of a relatively limited selection, 
taxation distributed over a vast number of items. 
would be 
from Prohibition I think, for 
one per cent on every single 


instance, as 





but by a comparatively light 
I believe such taxes 
productive enough to make good the impending revenue losses 
instance. the imposition of a tax of 
3 exceeding, say, two dollars (the 
tax to be borne by the purchaser, not by the seller) would be pro 
te none A 


purchase 


ductive of a 


large amount of revenue and be harmful 
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similar tax was imposed in the course of the Civil War and appears to 
have functioned so well and met with such ready acceptance that it 
was not repealed until several years after the close of that war. 

There is apparently small limit to the zeal of many politicians and 
ethers when it is a question of taxing business and business men, 
especially those guilty of success. We are, I believe, justified in in- 
quiring to what extent there is a relation between this tendency and 
political considerations which ought to be remote fom the treatment of 
economic subjects such as taxation, 

Let us take, as an instance, the case of the farmer. I do not pretend 
to judge whetber in these war times the farmers of the country are 
bearing an equitable share of taxation in proportion to other callings 
or not. I certainly recognize that they are entitled to be dealt with 
liberally, even generously, for I know the rigors of the farmers’ life, 
the ups and downs of their industry's productivity, and fully appre- 
ciate that there work lies at the very basis” of national existence. 
Everything that can fairly make for the contentment, well being and 
prosperity of the farmer is to be wholeheartedly welcomed and pro- 
moted. 

Yet, avoid noticing that the average value of farm lands 
in this country is estimated to have increased between 1900 and 1918 
more than 200 per cent, that the value of farm products has been 
vastly ermhanced, but that according to the latest published details of 
income tax returns, the farmer contributes but a very small percentage 
to the total income tax collected. Of twenty-two selected occupations 
the farmers’ class contributes the least in the aggregate, although it 
is numerically the largest class in the country. 

Let it be clearly understood that I have not the remotest thought 
of suggesting ‘‘ tax dodging ’’ on the part of the farmers. I know 
well how fully they are doing their part toward winning the war, and 
am entirely certain that they are just as ready to carry patriotically 
their due share of the financial cost of achieving victory as the splen- 
did young fellows taken from the farms, many of whom I met in 
Europe, have been ready to bear their full share of the cost in life 
and limb of achieving victory. 

The poiat of my question is not the action and attitude of the 
farmer. But here is a great industry exempt from the excess profit 
and war profit tax and apparently not effectively reached by the in- 
eome tax, which is entirely natural, because in this case the income 
tax can neither be retained at the source nor are the large body of 
the farmers, many of whom do not keep and cannot be expected to keep 
books, in a position to determine their taxable income. Is it con- 
ceivable that the politicians who are so rigorous in their watchfulness 
that no business profit shall escape the tax-gatherer would not devise 
means to lay an effective tax if the same situation existed in a busi- 
mess industry? The point of my question is, taking the case of the 
farmere ag ap instance, whether in framing our system and method of 


we cannot 
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taxation, the steady aim has been to ascertain impartially what is 
equitable and wisely proudctive of revenue and to act accordingly, or 
whether considerations of the anticipated effect of taxation measures 
upon the fortunes of individual legislators or of their party, have been 
permitted unduly to sway their deliberations and conclusions. 

Turning aside from this interrogation mark, I will only add, in re- 
turning to our general scheme of taxation, that there are numerous 
taxes of a tried and tested and socially just kind—some of them applied 
in this country during the Civil War and the Spanish War—which 
would raise a very large amount of revenue and yet would be little 
felt by the individual. Some of them have been suggested to our 
legislators, but have not found favor in their eyes. Their non-imposi- 
tion, taken together with the entire character of our taxation pro- 
gram, the burden of which falls to an enormously preponderant extent 
upon the mainly industrial States and the business classes, not only 
proportionately, which, of course, is just, but discriminatingly, which 
is not just, seems hardly explainable except on the theory that the 
intention of those who were primarily in charge of framing that pro- 
gram was punitive and corrective and that they were influenced—though 
I am willing to believe unconsciously—by sectional and vocational 
partiality. 

The fact that the revenue bill was passed in the House by a unani- 
mous vote does not mean, of course, that it met with unanimous ap-: 
proval on the part of Congessmen. The debate shows this. The bill, 
as reported after months of labor, either had to be approved practically 
as it stood or rejected and returned to the Committee, It is not possible 
for a body of 400 men to deal in a detailed manner with a subject so 
complex as a taxation measure of the magnitude of the present one. 
The bill could not be made over or materially amended in the House. 
In view of the urgency of the emergency and the vital need to raise 
the sum asked for by the Treasury, no patriotic course was open to 
the House but to accept the bill and pass it up to the Senate. 

I know it is not popular to say things in criticism of war burdens 
of a financial nature. One’s motives are liable to be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted and he is very apt to have it scornfully pointed out to 
him how small relatively is the sacrifice asked of him, compared with 
the sacrifice of position, prospects, and life itself, so willingly and 
proudly offered by the young manhood of the land. It is a natural 
and effective rejoinder, but it is not a sound or logical one. Heaven 
knows, my heart goes out to our splendid boys, and my admiration for 
their conduct and achievements and my reverence for the spirit which 
animates them knows no bounds. But I am acquainted with hundreds 
of business men who bemoan their gray hair and their responsibilities, 
which prevent them from having the privilege of fighting our foe arms 
in hand. And I know no American business man worthy of the name, 
who would not willingly give his life and all his possessions if the 
country’s safety and honor required that sacrifice. 


The Merchant Marine and the Railroads 


By H. A. WHreter, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and Vice-President of the 
Union Trust Co. of Chicago. 


In order that you may acquit me of indiscretion in the 
choice of a subject, or of lack of appreciation of the ex- 
tent of its ramification, I must confide in you that this 
subject is of your President’s choosing rather than mine, 
and I am obeying orders to present for your consideration 
that little 
food for thought, even though they offer no concfusion or 


some observations may perchance furnish a 
point to no solution. 


The subject is in reality The in- 
quiry is with regard to its present and future develop- 


ment and control. 


“ Transportation.” 


Transportation—rail, inland water, and overseas—has, 
as a result of war emergency, been lifted out of the field 
of academic discussion and today coustitutes a problem 
of the most vital character to all classes of our people. 
The solution demands impartial study, flexible thinking, 
and a 


the sake of truth and progress. 


willingness to abandon some cherished ideas for 

Conditions that influence our thinking with respect to 
development, ownership, control, operation, or regulation, 
have so far changed as to compel the abandonment of 
declarations that were once most common regarding the 
possibility and effect of public control, and we are con- 
fronted with a new set of facts which overthrow our old 
barriers of thought, force a suspension of pre-war conclu- 
sions, and compel a new survey of the field and an adjust- 
ment not to theories but to outstanding though to some 
unpalatable facts. 

rransportation lies at the root of national prosperity. 
It is of paramount importance in war time in carrying 
out the war program, but with the return of peace it 


becomes the foundation stone beneath our economic 
structure. 
If we could put our problems with respect to both 


merchant marine and railroad in the form of laboratory 
exhibits and analyze them with ‘scientific impartiality, 
we would, at least, come to know the problems better and 
the solution would be more in keeping with public wel- 
fare than with either political or private interest, 

As a nation we have no reason to be proud of our 
merchant marine policy as expressed in legislation of the 
decade prior to 1914, If our legislative course was de- 
structive, the fault was not wholly with the law makers, 
who doubtless believed that they were accurately reBis- 
tering public sentiment, but with the lack of conscious- 
ness of the necessity of a merchant marine as contrib- 
uting to our national prosperity. 

To produce a creditable overseas service involved the 
settlement of a number of highly controversial questions 
upon which we were divided politically and geographi- 
cally without regard to politics. The interior was quar- 
relling with the coast over mail subventions and subsi- 
dies. The coast was pointing to labor differentials as be- 
tween the United States and other maritime nations, and 
asserting that ships could neither be built in American 
yards nor sailed under our flag until the differentials hail 
been removed or equalized, Sellers of raw materials for 
export exceeded sellers of finished products, and bottoms 
flying foreign flags available to our ra\ 


were carry 


products abroad, while finished products must await tlie 
pleasure of competitive countries to provide us with de- 
liveries to markets awaiting our products, 
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We t sight of three controlling factors: 
l That permanent or enduring national prosperity 


depends not upon selling our raw products and buying 


finished commodities, but in converting our raw 


products and retaining both profits at home. 


». That if we would add to the variety of raw products 


for conversion, we must be able to provide for their 


transportation to our own shores, and in the same bot- 
toms return our finished manufactures to the countries 
from whom we buy. 

3 That 


compet ing nitions, 


subvention and subsidy are expansive as be 


rweel and never can be depended 


upon to equalize permanently existing differentials in 


cost of ships and of operation. 


Successful building of merchant ships depends upon 


standardization, upon willingness to exercise the same 


courage, ingenuity and skill that have characterized our 


development of other industries, and upon getting inte 


the consciousness of the people, not the reasons why we 
cannot succeed, but the confidence that we can and must 


overcome all obstacles, not by artificial and temporary 


aids, but by efficiency and skill as the only paramount 
levelers of competitive conditions. 
Successful operation of 


merchant ships depends, not 


upon cheap labor and subvention of subsidy. but upon 
efficient and well paid Jabor in whom the spirit of tenm 
play can be instilled and whose interest in winning lies 


in something more than multiplying profits to the em 


ployer. 


Successful operation of merchant ships depends upon 


quick turn around and the number of ton miles consti 
tuting the year’s work rather than the number of days 


at anchor or at 
Cargo. 


berth awaiting discharge or receipt of 


This necessitates port facilities of modern type 


and co-operation of land transportation agencies working 


in close harmony with vessel movement, 


Successful operation of merchant ships depends upon 


abundant available cargo for round trip, and with our 


lack of appreciation of export trade, owr short-sighted 


policy in solicitation, in adapting our productions to the 
demands of our would-be customers, and in our inade 
quate and often unintelligent facilities for financing ex 
port operations, we find one of the most difficult of all 
obstacles to the maintenance of 


merchant 


a successful American 
marine. | 

Part of 
demands of war. 


our problem is being solved for us by the 


Whereas in 1916 our merchant marine 


had dwindled to two and one-half million dead weight 


tons of ships, two million tons of which were in Coast 


wise trade, we have today. by one authority, more than 


four million tons of our own and three million tons 


seized and chartered, while another authority estimates 


the American merchant marine controlled by the Ship- 


ping Board at 2.185 vessels, aggregating nine and one- 
| 


half million tons, while the ship program comprises 


2,300 contract ships of thirteen and one-half million 
dead weight tons. In other words, our American mer 


chant marine, when the present program is fulfilled, will 
consist of more than million dead weight tons, 
or about the equivalent of Great Britain’s merchant ship 
ping at the beginning of the war. 


twenty 


Our problem is, how shall we use this new instrumenta- 
ality which the emergency of 
hands? 

Ships have no value except as cargo carriers, If a 
nation has no ambition to acquire foreign markets for 
its production, or if it uses foreign markets only as a 
dumping ground of its surpluses, it Cannot sustain a mer- 
chant marine, nor doe it deserve onue. 

It will require more intensive education and props 
ganda than we have conducted in the past to make the 
search for foreign markets a practice rather than a play- 
thing. It involves training our boys to go to foreign 
lands and live—to carry with them not a line of samples 


war has placed in our 
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only, but a consciousness that they are the advance 


agents of the nation, establishing commercial relation- 


ships which are to persist and which some day, when 


conditions are depressed at home, will save their busi- 


ness from loss or disintegration 


Upon the American banker as an individual more than 


upon any other factor rests the 


responsibility for en- 


couraging and even fields the 


timid or self-satisfied producer whose adviser you are. 


pushing out into larger 


flag shall this great 


are building sail? 


Cnder what merchant marine we 


Today under the Stars aud Stripes. 


That flag a few short months ago was so seldom seen in 


a foreign port as to make it a novelty, Now across West- 


eri and Southern Europe it is being carried in the inter 


est of human liberty by the truest, bravest and fittest 


army that ever trod the soil of old Europe. These men 


and that flag represent to the war ridden peoples whom 


they have come to succor and defend the unselfishness 


and ideals of the crusader—liberty, national 


honor, salvation, and, please God, on the sea 


integrity. 
from this 
forward, as on the land. 


day that 


for which no sacrifice is too grent. 


symbol we love and 


shall be the symbol! 


in commerce of the that 


high 


carries it across Europe's bloody battlefields. 


sale purpose as which 


Under what control, federal or private, shall it be op- 


erated? That question, involving so 


Aunerican 
policy, must be approached with an open mind, and upon 


much of 


the right solution will depend whether success and prog- 
ress, or failure and retrogression, accompanies this return 
of America upon the high seas, 


Now, turn with me for a few minutes to the railroad 
problem. 
Our national policy in the decade prior to the war. 


With respect to development and operation of our steam 
railroad facilities, was almost as destructive as our mer 
Chant marine policy, 

discuss the 
That 


is closed, finis has been written upon its closing page, and 


I will not abuses and faults that gave rise 


to such a policy. unlovely chapter in our history 


except as we turn the pages, from time to time, to studs 
past errors for the purpose of avoiding a repetition of an 
unwholesome experience, we should be content to lay the 
volume aside and forget the wrongs and bitterness and 
prejudices that are therein Contained. 

The 1917, 
assuming possession and operation of all of the railroads 


President’s proclamation on December 26, 


in continental United States, terminated forever the old 
railroad order, and the return of the properties to private 
this shall twenty-one 
months from the close of the war, will be preceded by the 


ownership, if come at the end of 


enactment of new laws and new agencies of control and 


regulation will be created out of the experience of the 
months or years in which complete centralization of con- 
trol by federal authority shall continue. 

Traffic rivalry has been suspended, trathc individuality 
destroyed, and it follows that the property and the going 
to the 


commercially the same 


business which the Government is to convey 


owners Cannot be physically or 
as that originally borrowed. 

If the properties Cannot be restored to the owners sub 
stantially as borrowed, than an opportunity is offered for 
working out a new status to terminate the borrowing by) 
the Government that will correct Maladjustments of the 
past and provide a system better adapted to the needs 
of the country in the years to come. 

With the advantage of a new point of departure in our 
transportation system, we are also confronted with the 
danger of making some calamitous blunder, and the de- 
cision may determine whether or not the America of the 
future is to be an America of individual self-reliance and 
opportunity. 

There are three basic factors in our economic life— 
the banking and credit system, transportation, and indus- 
try. sy rare good fortune, the first of t‘se had been 
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adjusted on 
the 


an exceptionaliy satisfactory basis before 
This provides the sub-structure essential for 
any durable edifice affecting the two other prime factors. 
Transportation comes next, or rather transportation and 


industry come now together, 


war. 


for they have common ele- 
ments to be dealt with. notably the sweeping inhibitions 
of the Sherman Act. 

Immediately before the war, defects in the system of 
railroad had 


recommendation 


operation 
and 


been the subject of 
for their correction. Much 
learned from the administration of the Railroads’ 
More will be learned from the present 
Keeping our grasp upon the thread of discus- 
sion before the war, with the popudar 


organized 
study 
Was 
War 


regime. 


~oard. 


mind. because of 
What has occurred, open to new conceptions, the hour is 
here for framing a constructive plan to be perfected and 
put in effect as soon as practicable upon the return of 
peace, 

Dratting legislation is essentially the duty of the com- 
nittees of Congress. Inasmuch, however, as legislation 
is responsive to public opinion, the statesman is entitled 


+ 


0 all the aid that business men can give him, and there 
are a number of general principles which it may be use- 
ful to suggest with what light we have, 

For the sake not only of being well served with trans- 
portation, but of rededicating ourselves all along the line 
to the American principle of individual initiative, should 


we not rely first and last on the investment public to 
furnish railroad capital and to employ railroad man- 
agers? What are some reasons for adhering to that 


policy 7 

Our citizens as users of transportation will cling tena. 
ciously to their hard-won right of appeal from the rail- 
road operator to some regulatory authority. Such an ap- 
the Government the 
regulating and a functionary outside the Government is 
the operator. A 


peal can be effective only if does 


Government cannot be said to 


When a 


officer 


‘regulate’ his subordinates, 


political power 
both regulates and operates, policies proceed from the 
top down. In that case, you have bureaucratic rigidity. 
mediocrity and stagnation. When the political power 


regulates and a non-political functionary the 


policies proceed from below, out of current experience, 


operates, 
and, under a workable practice, meet interference only 
when they conflict with the general interest or with par- 
ticular rights. Then 


shall also have elasticity, robust growth and progress, 


we can have supervision, but we 


Again, will our people willingly give up competition ? 
They have seen in the war an elimination of duplication 
and a pooling of facilities. They the advan- 
tage of these innovations and will any attempt to 


This whole matter, however, is going 


recognize 
resist 
re-establish waste. 
to be settled on the basis of actualities, and means will 
be found for preserving whatever form of competition 
between railroad corporations is necessary to assure con 
the The 


promotion 


advance in 
should be for corporation 
without other influence than that of merit as judged by 
a responsible chief 


tinuous art. career in railroading 


open inside each 


executive or his deputies; or for 
transfer from one corporation to another which is en- 
tirely free to compete for services of valuable men. 

Will not the people insist again upon competition be 
tween regional populations? They may rightly demand. 
subject to federal control, which must be paramount, an 
organized and weighty influence in negotiating or adju- 


dicating advantages desired for the industrial contest 
with the people of other localities. State lines do not 
correspond to traffic areas. Concurrent jurisdiction of 


nation and state has not operated satisfactorily and is 
involved in the uncertainty of continual litigation before 
the Supreme Court. The people of local communities 
may ask for some arrangement under which, while sub- 
mitting to an ultimate federal authority, they can have 
in matters of regulation affecting them strong local 
jtiative and a wide measure of local autonomy, 
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If we are to rely upon the investment public to fur- 
nish railroad capital, war loan campaigns have given sev- 
eral million of our people their first taste of investment. 
Granted public confidence in railway earnings, these new- 
comers to the realm of thrift may become an important 
factor. We stand at a juncture analagous to that when 
the locomotive was*new and localities made great sacri- 
fices in their desperate deal to obtain for their neighbor- 
hoods this improvement over the canal and the post road. 
Today provision of railway facilities is behind the de- 
mand. The people of localities are calling for additions, 
betterments and new mileage. Coupling the two motives 
vf investment and community prosperity, these new sous 
and daughters of thrift may supply in our day the place 
of the federal, state, county and municipal bond issues 
which were used in the last century to induce railroad 
facilities, A material enlargement of the number of 
shareholders would bring into play such individual influ- 
ence for focusing the public mind of each region upon 
the affirmative project of developing railway facilities. 
But how shall the public be induced to invest in rail- 
roads? By making adequacy of facilities the principal 
aim in regulation of rates and service. This means at- 
traction of capital by permitting earnings which will pay 
a return that attracts. That involves acquisition of 
mechanism and personnel, federal and local, to perform 
a function of regulation never yet performed in our gov- 
ernment, because no functionary has ever been explicitly 
delegated by Congress to perform it. 
sanction 


That function is to 
meet all authorized ex- 
penses plus a margin calculated to sustain credit, and 
since authorized expenses include wages, and adequacy 


revenues sufficient to 


of facilities embraces continuous operation, it is a part of 
this function to regulate wages, to make railway labor 
responsible in its organized capacity, and to maintain 
interstate traffic free of interruption from large scale 
strikes. 

Our willingness to make adequacy the chief aim of 
regulation is as good a test as any of what kind of an 
America we are headed for. If transportation facilities 
are adequate, other things being favorable, the United 
States can compete, hold her position, and aspire to world 
leadership; if transportation facilities are inadequate, 
the whole structure of commerce is undermined and the 
national position put in jeopardy. Adequacy is to be 
assured by exercise of the old-fashioned virtues of fore- 
sight and provision, 
the 
will in a 
whatever of 


I believe bankers, in union with other business 


interests, businesslike way equip themselves 
organization and of leadership they 
need in order to co-operate helpfully and effectively with 
the general public in the diffusion of intelligence and the 
exchange of views, and with the political authorities in 
the translation of the popular will into statute. 


with 


When our banking system became obsolete and great 
danger of financial collapse confronted us, you joined 
with others in the creation of an organization known as 
the National Citizens’ League, for the promotion of a 
sound banking system, that through the development of 
certain sound principles gave to the country the educa- 
tional basis for the Federal in- 
forming the public the underlying principles of 
sound finance, brought definite relief to a highly contro- 
versial and technical subject. 

Second 


teserve Law, and by 
upon 


only to sound finance, is the importance of 
wisely. solving the future control of our transportation 
instrumentalities, and I make bold to offer for your con- 
sideration the duplication, in this field of study and re- 
search and determination, of the machinery that served 
us so well in those other days. 

Cherished ideas, supposedly unbreakable precedents, 
and fixed policies, have been shattered over night by the 
emergency of war, 


Powers to deal with lives, property and things have 
heen conferred upon executive authority that constitute 
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the highest form of autocracy in the midst of a demo- 
eratic country. 

Controls that in pre-war days could have been intro- 
duced only after a social and economic cataclysm have 
come to pass without a ripple of surprise or a murmur 
of protest. 

Old things and old nations have passed with the dis- 


card, 
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Such are the by-products of war, and these things we 
must and work with in the days 
when by accommodation; adjustment and reorganization 
we rebuild our economic structure to the music of a new 
civilization and in recognition of the new relationship 
which direct our domestic and international 
course when victory has crowned our arms, 


acknowledge, accept 


will inter- 


Necessity of Greater Effort to Stimulate Agriculture 


By CLARENCE OUvSLEY, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


At the outset I wish to acknowledge the great service 
rendered to agriculture by bankers generally in the agri- 
cultural regions of the United States, and especially to 
the agricultural commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association and the agricultural committees of the 
several state bankers’ associations. I shall speak later 
Somewhat in detail of these services. I wish first to get 
into our minds the background of the common obligation, 
not to say the imperious necessity of greater effort to 
stimulate agriculture and to hearten producers, 

War experiences are reminding us of elemental things 
which many of the elders had forgotten and many of the 
middle-aged and the young never knew. Among them is 
the fact that wealth as represented in the commodities 
of industry, and money as the measure of wages and 
income, derive their primary value to humankind from 
what they will purchase in food and raiment. More- 
over, we find that the high cost of living is of secondary 
importance to securing food and raiment enough at any 
price. The richest man in the warring nations has dis- 
covered that his wealth is of no avail now to purchase 
more than the limited which his government 
allows in the equitable apportionment of a limited sup- 
ply. In times of food crisis Dives and Lazarus are of 
equal rank in the bread line. 

Such experiences throw agriculture into the perspec- 
old but forgotten—relation 
Not once but several times, during 


ration 


tive of a new—or rather an 
of vast significance. 
the last four fateful years, the cause of civilization and 
human freedom as it is conceived by democratic peoples 
trembled and staggered in the faintness of near famine. 
as seductive 
that 
was hunger as well 
as ignorance that caused the Russian collapse. And the 
London Daily News lately has said that: “ Only those 
in the inner councils of the Ministry of Food know how 
the specter of starvation haunted us last 


home as much 
Italia 


autumn. It 


It was news of hunger at 


German Irredenta caused 


the Italian debacle last 


propagandism in 


winter, how 
perilously near we were to disaster, how our fate and 
the fate of our allies the 
United States to feed us.” 

Nor 
of war to pass when peace comes to crown the certain 
victory of the Allies. 
war 


hung upon the capacity of 


is the food crisis to be reckoned only as a peril 
It had been approaching for years 
world in and the 
United States in particular had begun to worship idols 
of wealth in the fashion of speculative commerce, indus- 
Exxcept for the efforts 
of a few scientists and economists, who were almost as 
crying in the enlightened 
nation except Germany had been guilty of more or less 
neglect of agriculture, and Germany had developed it 
only as the instrument of a malign purpose of world war. 
It is to the everlasting credit of the United States, 
through the wisdom of a few statesmen fifty years ago 
who provided for the establishment of the United States 


before the because the general 


trial exploitation and easy living. 


a voice wilderness, every 


Department of Agriculture and the land grant Agricul- 
tural Colleges, that we had an organization sufficient 
for the emergency, that the American farmers in spite 
of reduced man power and increasing difficulties re- 
sponded to that leadership with increased acreage and 
harder work, and that the American people responded 
cheerfully to the appeals and the regulations of the Food 
Administration and so, on the whole, we contrived to 
save the world from the unspeakable disaster of the 
Dominion of the Beast, 

Sut our duty is not done; our task is not finished, nor 
will it be finished when the war ends. We are called 
upon for increased production and for continuing econ- 
omy as a necessity for bringing the war to a successful 
conclusion, but the task will be even greater during the 
period of demobilizing and redistributing the forces of 
war, which will last perhaps nearly or quite as long as 
the war itself, for the moment we sign treaties of peace 
with the Central Powers their hungry millions will be 
in the market for our products. We deny them now as 
a measure of war; we cannot deny them then in mere 
retribution. For my part I shall not be quick to forgive 
them their infamies; I believe in punishing the wicked, 
not for vengeance but for example to those who may be 
tempted hereafter to do wrong, but I am willing to sell 
them food while they repent. 

In view of this present and probably continuing dis- 


parity between supply and demand for food, we con- 
front a situation which brings distress to a large part 


of our own population and of the world’s population in 
cost of food products. In the natural 
of events, that disparity will disappear through the slow 
readjustment. Continuing high 
prices and improved methods of agriculture will make 
comparatively profitable that men of the 
towns and cities will turn to farming as a vocation just 


the high course 


processes of economic 


farming so 


as ambitious young men from the farms heretofore have 
been attracted to the cities because of the lure of wealth. 
After all, in the long range of experience, nothing so 
surely and so justly balances occupation, industry and 
gain as the free play of human forces and human aspira- 
tions. In war times, as a matter of national necessity, 
we may be compelled to resort to the artifices of price 
regulation on the one hand or price stimulation on the 
but in normal the and the 
regulator of inequality is self-interest and self-protection 
in full liberty of personal activity and free choice. In 
such times the only justification for the exercise of gov- 


e 


ernmental powers of control is in restraint of 


other, times surest safest 


monopoly 
or combinations of men to oppress their fellows. 
But there is much that we can do to eliminate waste 


and needless expense and thereby to reduce compara- 
tively the cost of living without reducing proportionately 
the rewards of the producers. We have made some 


progress during the last few years in reducing the cost 
of distribution of food products 


from the farm to the 
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table, yet much remains to be done. In 1915 the ratio of 
the farm price to the retail price on several of the prin- 
cipal food products was as follows: 


I tao ons dae oe wee eee 59 EN a eats Fok Ka Fe he ee eee 59 
PE Sis. ob bea eeaeweees 60 BD 3 ns aaa sb wile ea gtesren OO 
“Galen ee Xa be ab fa beeen 46 ee 47 
PE Os cee Strebel i's ch ome ee 50 NEE aise ce 6 tise S eee aus 34 


In July, 1918, the ratios were: 


Nts Mewes t's ke ae 6 cen cee 70 SE 3 c.os bee kas ees RA ee 7 
a oe ee eer 50 BE. puter enens te KOR aR een 61 
EE eee Seay 54 ge are ee 46 
WE Sib had oa Os ok waale eee 57 See Sewers fs e6 gd RAS Oo 42 


On all except potatoes, beans and beef cattle the ratio 
had increased, and on these it had decreased. On the 
average there is some improvement, but yet it costs from 
6 to 30 per cent of the retail value of the product to get 
it from the farm to the table. The cost with perishable 
products is much greater. 

Improvement has been effected during the last few 
years chiefly by the activities of the Bureau of Markets 
of the Department of Agriculture, by the marketing 
activities of the land grant college extension forces, and 
by marketing bureaus of several of the states, all of 
which have made a beginning in the development of 
more intelligent and more economical marketing, better 
grading, wiser distribution and more serviceable broker- 
age. Marketing is the business side of agriculture and it 
is the side that has been the most neglected because, to 
a large extent, heretofore commerce has made little at- 
tempt to serve agriculture in the true sense but has 
taken advantage of the farmer’s lack of information 
and aloofness from the currents of trade to exploit his 
products. This is too large a subject to ‘permit the dis- 
cussion of details, but I have said enough to show that 
it is a matter of common interest, the interest of the con- 
sumer as well as the producer, to develop better methods 
in marketing farm preducts. To this end I think it not 
too much to say that it is becoming for bankers in the 
agricultural .regions, by means of their influence over 
credits and commercial obligations generally, to set them- 
selves against waste and exploitation in the marketing 
of farm products. In nearly all agricultural regions 
there are the beginnings of cooperative marketing by 
Many of these undertakings have been wrecked 
by lack of skill or lack of perseverance, or lack of cCo- 
many 


farmers. 


hesion ; others have been wrecked by the steady 
and sometimes by the unfair opposition of men of com- 
here a 


farmer on 


merce, I raise moral as well as an economic 
The the hand and the 
sumer on the other are entitled to fair service and fair 
The entitled to fair 
profit, but I think it is not necessary to particularize for 
the statement 
iat many of the transactions between the farmer and 


question, one con- 


prices. necessary middleman is 
the sake of demonstrating the truth of 
t] 

t! 


and wasteful, and some 
of them are mere sharp practice which should not be 
countenanced in I think I am not 


stating the case too strongly when I say that it is in the 


ie consumer are unnecessary 


honorable commerce. 


power of the bankers of the United States to influence 
i standard of dealing in farm products that will dis- 
countenance exploitation, and I submit that it is within 
the range of their dutiful obligations to society and in- 
dustry to contribute what they can of their wisdom in 
the solution of the problem of economical marketing. 
The time has passed for indulging the German practice 
of “the the fittest’ in the that the 
Strong or the smart may be permitted at will to exploit 
the dull. 


eyery social practice, flourishes or 


survival of sense 


weak or the Every commercial practice, as 
perishes accordingly 
as it receives the approval or the disapproval of the com- 
munity. We are all responsible in a degree for what is 
done in our midst. 

But my concern for agriculture is deeper than a solici- 
tude for the outcome of the present emergency. I believe 


with my whole mind and heart that a prosperous, cul- 
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tured and contented husbandry is the only sound basis 
of a wholesome and enduring society. The production of 
food and raiment is the first necessity of existence and 
it is a monstrous social injustice for the creators of the 
means of subsistence as a whole or as a class to receive 
less of the comforts of life than the distributers of their 


products. Such injustice long practiced will bring retri- 
bution. It has always been so. Where cities prosper and 


rural places stagnate there is industrial, political and 
social ill health and sooner or later there will be de- 
terioration and collapse in the body-politic and the body- 
social. 


As I said at the outset, I acknowledge the very great 
service which has been rendered to agriculture by 
bankers generally in the agricultural regions of the 
United States and especially by the agricultural commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Association and the agri- 
cultural committees of the several state bankers’ asso- 
ciations. I hope by these remarks to stimulate the 
bankers to greater effort, and I trust that what I have 
said indicates in some degree that the service is not 
merely one of class benefit, but is one of general and 
far reaching value to the whole of society. 


During the last few years, and especially during the 
last year, bankers in many parts of the United States 
have been potential factors in agricultural improvement. 
Thousands of farmers have followed the advice of their 
bankers in diversifying their agricultural and especially 
in multiplying and improving their live stock, and more 
thousands of boys and girls have been aided by bankers 
in the financing of pig clubs, sheep clubs, baby beef 
clubs, poultry clubs and other clubs. Among the states 
conspicuous for such accomplishments are Illinois, with 
a live stock campaign; Wisconsin and Michigan, with a 
dairy campaign; Utah with a pig campaign; Missouri, 
Kansas, Washington, California, Pennsylvania and Colo- 
rado with varying projects, and almost the entire South 
with a persistent and efficient campaign for safe farm- 
ing by raising food and feed to sustain the family and 
the live stock, and making cotton a cash crop. 

A few banker interested 
through the boys’ and girls’ club work organization he 
usually offered cash prizes to the members securing the 
greatest results, a little later it became the more general 
practice to offer educational trips, canning outfits and 
other utility prizes, or if cash prizes were furnished they 
were restricted to savings accounts for the purchase of 
scholarships, ete. 


years ago when a 


became 


During the past four years, however, 


many bankers have found an unusual opportunity for 
good among the younger members of their community, 
and through them among the adults, by bringing into the 
community, under arrangements perfected by the state 
club leaders, a sufficient number of pure bred pigs, brood 


sows, ete., to distribute to the club members. The usual 
the 
for the purchase of the animals and to go through the 
form of the club and 
taking the notes of the members at a reasonable interest 
in payment therefor, these notes being indorsed by the 


if thought 


practice is for banker to advance suflicient money 


selling them to members at cost 


parents advisable. Under this arrangement 
not only does the club member receive some practical 
business training but he is enabled to secure a pure bred 
later 


It brings into the 


animal and make payment for such animal at a 
date when cash returns are possible. 
community a higher grade of stock and furnishes the 
foundation for an extension of animal industry in that 
territory. 

Such arrangements are now in operation in practically 
every state although, of course, some of the states have 
further 


need for such 


others due either to greater 
arrangement or to 
illustration of what may be done in such efforts, I cite the 
case of Utah, where the State Club Leader made arrange- 


the Ogden and Salt City Stock 


progressed than 


other causes. AS an 


ments through Lake 
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Yards and the bankers to distribute four or five carloads 
if pure bred sows. It was soon seen that more animals 


could be handled to advantage, and six car-loads were 


purchased. A month later the number of cars so dis- 


tributed had grown to ten, none of the cars containing 
anything but pure bred sows bred to farrow in April. 
The demand for pigs was so great that following this dis- 
tribution S00 eight-weeks’ old pigs were distributed on 
In Salt Lake County 
the distribution was made during a blinding snow storm 


the same plan by the first of July. 


and many of the boys drove fifteen miles to secure their 
animals. The State Club Leader reports that the distri- 


bution of these animals has laid a foundation of much 
improvement in the quality of the pigs raised in Utah. 
with the im- 


inter- 


Club members were of course impressed 


maintaining a pure strain. It is an 
that 


were purchased from a 


portance of 
many of the pure bred pigs secured 
father and son in the State of 


Nebraska who were in the hog business as a result of a 


esting point 


prize pig won by the boy in his corn club work four years 
previously. 


While I 


national duty for the reward of 
service performed, it is not 


am trying to impress the larger social and 
the consciousness of a 
reminded that 
the boy who is aided by a banker in making a success 


amiss to be 


of his first business undertaking is not apt to forget that 
Iixtending this point 
is well to remember that the 


banker in the days of his manhood. 
of view a little farther, it 
prosperous farmer is apt to carry a good deposit which 
with little diminution until a 


is likely to remain new 


harvest. He is a valuable customer. 


Another very great service which I take pleasure in 
acknowledging is the aid that many bankers in the agri- 
cultural regions, particularly in the South, have given to 
the establishment of farm demonstration or county agent 
Federal Depart- 
Agriculture and the agricultural colleges. The 


banker who gave a thought beyond the rate of interest 


work conducted cooperatively by the 


ment of 


and the value of collateral was quick to recognize in the 
county agent an efficiency expert which the business of 
agriculture needed just as every business needs the con- 
stant observation and suggestion of the best skill in or- 
ganization and operation. The county agent cannot be 
an expert in all the sciences of animal and plant life 
lifetime study, but he can 
bring to the farmer the learning of the scientists in each 
of the many fields of agricultural research, experimenta- 
tion and demonstration. Of greater value than his con- 
tribution to the farmer’s agricultural knowledge is the 
county agent’s work in bringing farmers together for a 


because each in itself is a 


coordination of their efforts and for learning from one 
another. He is to the agricultural community what the 
manager of the chamber of urban 
community. 


commerce is to the 


I cannot phrase my thought on this point better than 
to quote from a statement made by your chairman, Mr. 
Joseph Hirsch, whose personal activities in Texas have 


been of incalculable value to the agriculture of that 
state and whose leadership in this work has been at- 
tended by remarkable success. In his report last year 


he said: 


‘“*The Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers’ Association 
centers upon the fifth year of its existence at a time when measures 
the Commission has been advocating ever since its organization—in- 
creased food, feed and live stock production—have become a vital factor 
in the successful prosecution of the great enterprise upon which this 
nation has engaged—that lofty adventure which, untarnished by desire 
for material benefit, aims to make the peoples of the world free, as we 
are free, to enjoy the blessings of liberty and self-government. 

‘“* We have found that, to accomplish this purpose, agricultural pre- 
paredness is just as necessary as military preparation, and it is this 
doctrine which the Commission has been endeavoring to spread to the 
bankers of America. This nation-wide campaign which, within a few 
years’ time, has aroused the most intense interest among the bankers 
of this country, has been directed with the view to increasing our 
agricultural efficiency. We have heard much of efficiency these past 
few years. Efficiency experts have helped to make every line of busi- 
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ness safer ind several of our Jarge banking institutions have engaged 
the services of these experts and have placed them at the disposal 
of their customers in order that the banks themselves might have 


sounder basis for the extension of credit. 


‘We are endeavoring to apply these efficiency methods to the busi- 
ness of farming—the greatest business of this country. The real pur 
pose of the Agricultural Commission and of the State Bankers’ 
Association agricultural committees is to increase our agricultural! 
prosperity, and, at the same time, make the banking business more 
profitable and infinitely safer, by lending direction and financial assist- 

€ to the so 1 farmir projects advocaated by those efficiency ex- 
per the field forces of the United States and State colleges of agri 
culture.’’ 


I cannot say too much to impress the fact that the 
banker who enters actively into the concerns of agricul- 
ture in his region can wield a greater influence than any 
other single man. He is a man of affairs; he is a man 
and every citizen naturally expects of him 
sound judgment in regard to all matters of profit making. 
He can easily become the financial counsellor to every 
farmer in his neighborhood, 


of money, 


I take occasion to say that I have had opportunity 
to observe the fine influence of The Banker-Farmer., the 
admirable publication by your committee circulated 
through your membership and through the agricultural 
committees of the state bankers’ associations. It is a 
unique publication and I have reason to know that it has 
been an inspiration to many exten- 
workers, and to While I do not 


indulge the Utopian notion that we may eliminate selfish- 


many bankers, to 


sion many farmers, 
ness and can give the buyer and the seller of the com- 
modity still 
ground of service and accommodation for mutual benefit 
which the men of the farm and the men of 
can occupy. 


the same point of view, there is common 
commerce 


Through the conferences of bankers and 
farmers and the agricultural 


the Department, 


forces of the colleges and 


and through the inspirational service 
of The Banker-Farmer, we have made substantial progress 
in the occupancy of this common ground. 

Finally let me say as a spur to the increased activities 
for which I plead, that 
We all rejoice in the new strength and vigor of allied 
arms. We stand in rapt 


the war crisis has not passed. 


admiration of the masterful 
Marshal Foch. We rejoice that the Amer- 
Republic, the first democracy of the world, 
turned back the Hun as he was battering at the ver) 


gates of 


strategy of 
ican has 
Paris, and furnished the necessary supplement 
of man power to recover the losses of his bloody spring 
crusade. 
in the 


We are hopeful of other and greater victories 
of the final 
result, for we know our strength. and we have faith in 


immediate future; we are confident 
the righteousness of our cause: we know we cannot fail. 
But it is yet a long way from the little remnant of Bel- 
gium lving against the North Sea, and from the Allied 


lines in northern France, to the Rhine. The enemy’s 
front has been shortened and unless nis morale com 
pletely collapses he will fight more desperately over 
every inch of his further retreat because he realizes 


that he is losing all, that he has nothing to gain, and his 
own covetous and cruel philosophy teaches him to fear 
that we will take and hold his territory as he intended 
to take and hold ours. The Kaiser has well said that 
this contest is a struggle between the Anglo-Saxon con- 
It is a fight 
There can be no compromise between the 
ideals of the allied and the ideals of the 
Teutonic autocrats. We may not safely assume an early 
ending of the war; we must mobilize all our resources 


cept of civilization and the German concept. 
to the finish. 
democracies 


and energies for a continuingly bitter and desperate 
struggle. It is now plain that Germany cannot be 
starved. On the other hand, if she can compose any 
considerable nart of Russia she will be economically 


invincible. But however the currents of public opinion 
may run in Germany or in Russia, and whatever may be 
the subtle psychology of German despair or Austrian 
revolution or Russian resurrection, the sure means and 
the quickest means of victory is the mighty momentum 
of all our resources organized and projected into a force 
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that will plow its way irresistibly into Germany, and if 
need be, to the very gates of Potsdam. This means the 
employment of every man and every woman, and the 
utilization of every resource of soil or factory and agency 
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of distribution in devoted consecration to the single end 
of fierce, terrible and uncompromising war as the instru- 
ment of a new and more lasting peace than the world has 
ever known before. 


Relations Between Employer and Employe 


By W. H. VANDERVOoR?T. Root 


& Vandervoort 


A man’s patriotism and loyalty to his country are 
measured by the same standards as those used in the 
measuring of his loyalty to his employer. It matters 
not whether he is a laborer in an industrial 
plant, or the President of a great institution; it is the 
grade of purity and not its magnitude that constitutes 
the measure’ of loyalty in both cases. 

With our nation involved in the most terrible war in 
history, it must depend for its success upon those qual- 
ities in men given without limitation. 

This war from the destruction has 
passed almost beyond the conception of the human mind 
and we now realize that 
the weight of 
resources in men, 


common 


standpoint of 


we threw into the balance none 
our nation with its 
material. 

We have watched with increasing concern the methods 
of the great Prussian that for more 
this conflict. Its 
Like a great vulture 
we have seen it single out and swoop down on its prey- 
Belgium, Serbia, Poland, Russia. We have 
seen it enslave the people and strip these countries of 


too soon marvelous 


wealth and 
military monster 
itself for 
purposes have become self-evident. 


than forty years groomed 


Roumania, 


their resources, 
More and imbued 
stern necessities of the situation and a firm 


more with the 
determina- 


tion to conquer at all costs that autocratic power which, 


are we becoming 


grown arrogant through its successes, now seeks to dom- 
inate the world. 
is at stake; there can be no turning back—no compromise. 

Within 
reply to 


The safety of our national existence 


ten has, in his 


peace 


President 
for a 
ference, so clearly expressed the temper of the American 


the days our 
Austria-Hungary’s 


past 
proposal con- 
people. 

With the development of the war, we as a peace-loving 
totally unprepared for conflict, heeded not the 
handwriting so plainly written for us in the sinking of 


nation, 


the Lusitania and other German atrocities and permitted 
two and a half years to pass without turning a wheel 
This go down in history as 
blunder. That, however, is as 
water that has passed over the dam, gone,—an 
tunity lost. 


toward preparation 
our 


must 
greatest national 
oppor- 
It may mean the loss of thousands of our 
sons and certainly billions of money. 


With the declaration of war the great machinery of 
war organization and production was set in motion. 
Slowly it moved at first, then faster and faster, until 
now our country has become one vast training camp 


teeming with men preparing for overseas duty and nearly 
two million of our boys are now on the various fronts 
defending our That their weight is 
turning the tide of battle is evidenced by the results of 
the past few weeks of fighting. 


national honor. 


Qur participation in the second battle of the Marne 
and at St. Mihiel have indicated the temper of the Am- 
erican boys and clearly forecasts the fall of Metz and the 
opening up of the road to Berlin. 

Throughout the length and breadth of our great land 
the wheels of industry hum as never before. Capital, 
employer and employe have taken on the spirit of co- 


Engineering 
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operation and they will not stop short of complete victory. 

What greater expression of loyalty from a people 
could be asked than the readiness with which our young 
men—the flower of the nation—responded to the call? 
The registration and the draft have caused scarcely a 
murmur. The levying of taxes for the raising of fabulous 
sums Of money have met with no opposition. We have 
opened our coffers to the Red Cross and kindred works of 
mercy. We have thrice over-subscribed Liberty Loans 
and the fourth is already assured, as will be the fifth. 
sixth and aS many may become necessary in 
order that we may forever establish the principles of 
democracy throughout the world. 

This war can only be won by the wisest use of our 
economic resources and by the closest cooperation. The 
lives and fortunes of those who are permitted to remain 
at home, safe from the dangers and hardships of the 
front, should be dedicated to the purpose of furnishing 
the supplies and equipment which are necessary to our 
boys “over there,” and we as individuals and as a 
nation must not rest until the great task with which we 
are confronted is completed. 

We already have a great military army in Europe and 
that army in size is rapidly increasing. For its support 
we must maintain at home an industrial army in the 
fields and in the factories ten times as great in numbers. 
Undoubtedly the success of our army abroad is depend- 
ent upon the proper control and utilization of this great 
industrial army at home. 

The fundamental policy declared by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense soon after our entry into the war, and 
affirmed by the Secretary of Labor, Mr Wilson, clearly 
indicated their recognition of the grave difficulties that 
might arise through the efforts of employers and em- 
ployes to take advantage of a situation brought about 
through a national This policy declared “ that 
employers and employes in private industry should not 
attempt to the conditions 
existing to change the standards which they were un- 
normal Had labor 
accepted this as did the employers, this country would 
have been spared much of the industrial strife that has 
held back seriously the production so necessary to our 
winning of this war. 

Realizing that 


more as 


crisis. 


take advantage of abnormal 


able to change under conditions.” 


the successful prosecution of the war 
must be based upon industrial peace at home, and firm 
in the belief that a common ground should be found 
upon which both employer and employe might stand for 
the balance of the war, The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the recognized representative of Ameri- 
can industrial institutions, presented a year ago to the 
Secretary of War a memorial suggesting the appoint- 
ment of a Board comprised of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of and employes—this Board to 
draft a set of principles to govern in the settlement of 
labor controversies throughout the period of the war. 
This recommendation resulted in the appointment of 
the National War Labor Conference Board, which en- 


employers 


tered upon its deliberations in early March and after a 
month of sincere effort agreed upon the principles which 
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the foundation upon which the decisions 


War Labor Board are based. 


new coustitute 
ef the National 

The National Industrial Conference Board is made up 
of nineteen great national employers’ associations and 
fairly percentage of the em- 
ployers of the country. The employes’ representatives 
on the National War Labor Conference Board, appointed 
by the American Federation of Labor, represent some 
three million organized employes out of the thirty mil- 
Hon workers in the United States, thus leaving the great 
masses of employes not represented by the National 
War Labor Board. 

I believe that if honest and proper interpretations can 
be placed on the principles, and decisions are rendered 
in accordance with these principles, then will this labor 
treaty, backed by a strong public opinion and the moral 
influence of the better elements among employers and 
employes, become effective. 


represents a very large 


This is no time for employes to take advantage of the 
opportunity created by the nation’s emergency to press 
their demands beyond the lines of reason. It is no time 
for organized labor to proclaim a nation-wide campaign 
for unionization of all industry and by sending their 
paid emissaries into peaceful communities, create by their 
pernicious activities, unrest among satisfied employes, 
thereby retarding production of those materials so neces- 
sary to the war program. 

Yet this is precisely what the American Federation of 
labor determined upon, at its recent convention, in its 
effort to fortify the condition of union labor at the end 
of the war. That public sentiment should agree that any 
class be allowed to put its private gains above the public 
needs in times like these is inconceivable. 

It is not in the interest of the nation to create imagin- 
ery troubles, nor should the will of a small minority 
of the employes in any industrial institution be permitted 
to make demands upon or prefer unreasonable charges 
against their employers for the sole purpose of bringing 
the before the National War Labor Board under 
the threat of tying up that industry by strike. 


case 


* There 


Since 


The first principle of the Labor Treaty states 
should be no strikes or lockouts during the war.” 
the President proclaimed, on April Sth, these principles 
as the basis of understanding for the period of the war, 
there have occurred in this country more than five hun- 
dred and fifty strikes, involving the loss of more than 
a million and a quarter days of labor, in direct violation 
of the principles. Regrettable as is the fact, substantially 
all of these have occurred as the result of the activities 
of organized labor. 

It is not in the interest of the nation to create imaginary 
troubles or to, in any way, disturb the loyal, energetic 
workman who by his steady efforts is upholding his 
country in its hour of peril. 
shorter work 
Industry has been asked to do almost the impos- 

Limited as it 


This is no time to undertake to force a 
day. 
sible. is on fuel, materials, transporta- 
tion and the loss of millions of men to make up the fight- 
ing army, it finds itself in a position where it is impos- 
sible to reduce hours and maintain production, 

Our allies have found it necessary to work more than 
Our Presi- 


dent recognized the necessity when at our country’s en- 


eight hours in order to supply their armies. 


trance into the war he set aside the eight-hour restric- 
tion on all work as performed in the government arsenals 
and navy yards. Surely, workmen who have all their lives 
worked in excess of eight hours per day cannot insist in 
the that health, welfare and 
proper comfort demand it. The men in the trenches are 
not limiting their efforts to any such hours, nor can 
they think kindly of those at who in any way 
restrict production while they endure the dangers, priva- 
tions and suffering at the front. 

The demand for the basic eight-hour day can be con- 


present emergency their 


home 
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strued only as a wage demand, as employes de net -ex- 
pect to work only eight hours. What they do want, 
where these demands are being pressed, is the overtime 
wage for the hours worked in excess of eight hours, and 
not infrequently do we find cases where men are deliber- 
ately declining to work during regular hours in order 
that they may secure the added remuneration by working 
the overtime hours. 
The principles of the National War Labor Board on 
the subject of hours are perfectly clear. They provide 
that the basic eight-hour day shall be recognized as ap- 
plying in all cases in which existing law requires it. In 
all other cases the question of hours of labor shall be 
settled with due regard to government necessities and the 
welfare, health and proper comfort of the workers. Also, 
that in fixing wages, hours and conditions of laber, regard 
should always be had to the labor standards, Wage scales 
and other conditions prevaling in the localities affected. 


In the face of these principles, demands for a shorter 
day are being made where the facts and evidence brought 
out justify no changes in the hours of labor. 


Our men at the front are not restricting their hours 
or limiting their output. When we learn of the condi- 
tions under which those men fight their country’s battle, 
certainly we can have little sympathy for those of the 
inillions safe at home who in any way shirk the responsi- 
bilities placed upon them. 

General Pershing has cabled “Give me plenty of men, 
guns and supplies and we will win the war in 1919.” 
There is no question about the men. Will industry and 
the workers of this country give him the guns and sup- 
plies? There can be but one answer,—*‘ Yes ’"—and if 
there are those among the workers at home who persist- 
ently shirk their duty, then will it become the duty of 
this government to put them in the ranks abroad, and 
in the front line trenches. In our present emergency 
there is no room for the obstructionist. 
labor that they must, during the 
period of the war, keep tolerable the working conditions 
in this country in order that the men returning from the 
front may find conditions to their liking. If in the fol- 
lowing out of this idea there should result any shortage 
of munitions and supplies, then must organized labor 
assume the responsibility. The employers of the country, 
on the other hand, must not seek to impose new and un- 


Organized 


argues 


reasonable conditions upon their employes. They have 
a right to maintain the pre-war conditions and to expect 
of every worker his full cooperation and best efforts. 
How. apt the quotation 
“Tt ain’t the guns nor armaments, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 
It ain’t the individual, nor the 
Army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork of 
Iivery blooming soul.” 
Success is dependent upon cooperation A world fit 


for all to live in after this war demands our success. 
In order to accomplish that end all must unite in giving 
our country and our allies every dollar and every ounce 
of energy we pre capable of producing. 

I speak for the great body of independent Workers who 
constitute the majority of the employes in the great Open 
Shop institutions of our country. They are measuring 
out their efforts by no artificial standards. They are 
going along doing their utmost without loud proclama- 
tions of their patriotism. T'hey are not deliberately call- 
ing strikes in order that they may be promptly ordered 


hack to work and then proclaim to the world that they 


returned through motives of patriotism. 
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‘Phe Open Shop platform is one that can be subscribed 
to by every fair-minded American, and is one that will 
endure. It is the very foundation of our government 
and at this critical hour the government has come out 
openly in its declaration for the Qpen Shop and has 
emphatically renounced any suggestion of introducing 
the Closed Shop in plants doing government work under 
cover of settling labor disputes. 

You ask, ‘What should be the relations between em- 
ployer and employe?’ The answer is—CO-OPERATION— 
real, unselfish co-operation, a full appreciation of the 
principles for which we fight and a realization of what 
eur boys at the front are doing and what an interruption 
of the flow of supplies—the products of our factories and 
fields—means to them. 


If it were possible, the first thing I would suggest 
would be that all of us forget that we are either em- 
ployers or employes. The employers of this country are 
not at war as such, neither are the employes. Our coun- 
try is at war and the primary interest of each of us in 
this war is in our capacity as citizens of the United 
States. The moment that you describe a person as be- 
jonging to any particular class, immediately he becomes 
surrounded, both in his own mind and in the mind of 
others, with all the traditional interests, prejudices, 
hatreds, friendships and other relationships that have 
grown up about him as a member of that class, But 
his nation is greater than his class, so his citizenship 
should be more important than any possible class interest, 
and this applies also to any possible interest he could 
have as an individual. 

if the business interests of our country, pursuing their 
selfish aims, should cause the nation’s defeat, what tem- 
porary gain could possibly offset their permanent loss? 
So, too, if the workers of the nation, influenced by motives 
ef temporary gain and class interest, should, by the pur- 
suit ef that interest or the withholding of full effort, 
bring our country to defeat, what would the future hold 
them? Employer and employe, business man and 
find their greatest stake in the future of our 
country, in the expansion of its trade and commerce, in 
the Inereasing of its demand for labor, and in its ability 
to produce and sell in the markets of the world a product 
which would enable all our people together to live in 
Such things can only 
our this war. Defeat 
inenn world markets shut off, demand for labor re- 


for 
worker, 


comfort and material well-being. 


he if nation is successful in can 


oyihy 
duced, capital and labor unemployed, and a nation over 


flowing with plenty turned into a country of misery and 
want 

I even cherish the hope that after coming through 
such an ordeal together a great mutual respect, under 


standing and sympathy will have developed between those 
who have endured the hardships at the front and those 
who have bravely suffered at home. So I repeat, that 
if it were possible 1 should like to have all of us forget 
such distinctions as employer and employe and remember 
this 


the 


only eur common citizenship in a country which at 


ime faces the crisis of its national history and in 


nteeime of which all of our future hope depends. 


Het since W hardly expect to forget the employ 


we Ca 


peut relation entirely, since it is perhaps the greatest 


fact common to us all, there are a few thoughts concern 


ing employer and employe that I should like to leave 
with you 
Have you ever stopped to think just who were em 


viovers and who were employes, and if you do think care 
fully about this question for a moment, do you not ver) 
that the two 


The man who enters a factors 


the conclusion classes are 


poick ly reach 


ahnost indistinguishable? 
ind performs a certain service for a certain wage thinks 
of himself as and puts himself definitely in 
that class, but he has not inade anything in that factors 
for 


tbh eluplos ra) 


thet he ean take away with him his own persona! 
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use or to supply the needs of his family. He has prob- 
ably made only a small part, which when added to a 
sreat many other small parts made by other workers 
will become a finished product, which quite possibly 
will be shipped to some distant point and not even be 
used in the locality where it was made. In the making 
of that small part, this man is an employe, but in all 
the other industrial relationships of life he is an employer. 
He boards a street car, and the payment of his fare 
really constitutes his employment of the street car com- 
pany, the men at the power plant and the motorman and 
conductor to transport him to his destination. He buys 
a pair of shoes and by doing so has employed the work- 
men who made those shoes, the manager who has directed 
the work, the transportation agencies which brought them 
to the particular point, the merchant who had them in 
his stock and the clerk who fitted them to his feet. With- 
out that employment by him and others like him, these 
shoes would not have been made. If the shoe workers, 
the railroad employes and others whose services he has 
used in producing for him that pair of shoes get high 
wages, then he has to pay more for his shoes. 


The real employers of the country, the ones upon whose 
patronage all industry depends, and who by their giving 
or withholding of that patronage determine the rates 
hoth of wages and of profits, are the final consumers. 
And the great bulk of the consumers of the country are 
people who work for wages. Labor, to a large extent is, 
therefore, labor’s employer. If the workers in any in- 
dustry are underpaid, all workers are sharing in that 
inequality and exploitation. By the same token, if 
workers in some other industry are overpaid, receiving 
monopoly wages and performing less than a fair day’s 
work for those wages, then all workers are being cheated 
and exploited by that particular group of their own 
number. 


Right here, there is an economic fallacy that many 
people fall into that I should like to speak about. That 
is the belief that if a group of workers slow down upon 
their efforts and so reduce their output, they have in- 
creased the demand for labor by making necessary the 
employment of more men to do the work. I speak of 
this, not in a spirit of criticism, but because this notion 
is one held in good faith by many workers and because 


nothing could be more detrimental to their own best 
interests. A little thought will make this clear. If work- 


ers, by slowing down, compel the employment of a larger 
number to do a given piece of work, and the wage rate 
it follows that the labor cost of the 
article produced will be increased to the extent of the 
additional wages paid the extra men. If the article costs 
inore to produce, then it must be sold at a higher priee. 
and if the price cannot be secured, then the whole pro 
duction stops and all of the men are out of a job. If 
some other manufacturer, perhaps in some other country 
where labor receives less wages or is more efficient, can 
produce that article at less cost, then that foreign manw- 
facturer is the one who secures the world’s markets and 


remains the same, 


the one whose workmen have steady employment. 

The increase of production cost by restriction of output 
for the article 
perhaps in a the 
On the other hand, what happens if, through 
good management and a high labor efliciency, the cost of 
that decreased ? It 
course, be sold at a lower price, That 
it and will buy it. 
increased demand 


results, therefore, in a restricted market 


produced and destruction of market 


entirely. 

producing article can be ean, of 
means that more 
The larger 
demand the article for 
labor to make the article, so that labor efficiency directl) 
Also, the lower 


people are able to buy 


for means an 
leads to an increased demand for labor. 
price of articles puts them within the reach of the work 
ers who are able to buy more with their money. 

But there is more to it than this. If the manufacturer 
makes more of a particular article because of its low 
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price and larger market, that means that he must have 


more machinery, more buildings and more materials, and 


his demand for all these things means a demand for 


various industries which supply them. 


labor in all the 
He is not only able, therefore, to furnish steady employ- 


ment and give high wages to his own workmen, but he 


increases the demand for labor in a great many other 
industries outside of his own. 

In a nation where a high degree of efficiency through 
good management and full co-operation on the part of 
employer and employe is secured, there will result, natur- 
ally, steady employment, high wages and low prices for 
The 


have come to learn that it is their best friend 


goods. workers who once opposed labor-saving 
machinery 
and that it has increased rather than diminished the de- 
mand for labor. The man at any time, either in peace 
or in war, who advises limiting the productive efficiency 
of industry or the nation, is a common enemy, and to the 
worker he is the greatest enemy of all, 

Again, it occurs to me that we are much too prone to 
see the mote in the other fellow’s eye and to forget the 
beam in our own. Employers of labor should first con- 
cern themselves with their own conduct and management 
of industry before finding too much fault with the worker. 
The employer who tells his workmen to be patriotic and 
efficient, but at the same time either wastes the results 
of their labors in poor management or takes advantage 
of his country’s necessity to exact the last ounce of profit, 
is not a good citizen. In this time of peril, it should be 
the duty of each of us to set his own house in order, to 
search his own heart, and to see that his motives and 
his conduct square with the fundamental principles of 
fairness, justice and patriotism. 

If we mwust think of ourselves as employers and em- 
ployes, let me suggest a new cleavage, a new arrangement 
interest. 


of forces, a new recognition of Community of 


Since our war started, there have been many selfish, 


mean, mercenary and unpatriotic employers and business 
men who have taken advantage of the situation for their 
individual profit. Likewise, there have been many in the 
ranks of labor who saw an opportunity to use the situa- 
tion for the furtherance of their selfish class interests. 
But I am sure you agree with me that the great mass 
of the business men of the nation, and the great majority 


of its workers, are loyal and patriotic; that they are 


eager and anxious to serve the nation in its time of need 
undue personal gain; that willing to 
need be. to the uttermost in order that our 


without they are 


sacrifice, if 


country’s principles and honor may be vindicated. It is 


unfortunate that the action of comparatively few busi 


men should be made the occasion for condemning 


ness 


business men as a class, It is likewise unfortunate that 


the action of radical and unpatriotic labor leaders. fol- 


lowing their personal aims and ambitions, should have 


heen used to question the good faith and loyalty of work- 
I believe the time has come for the better 


ers aS a Class. 


elements among the business and employing classes to 


unite with the better elements among the workers to con 
demn and put beyond the pale those in both groups whose 
common disgrace. 


industry 


actions are a common menace and a 


Let the fair. progressive and able manager of 
and the honest, upright, ambitious and efficient workman 


Too long we have permitted the unworthy) 


join forces, 
elements among us to have a disproportionate influence 
in industry. Poor management wastes wealth, Selfish 
and utfair 
Likewise, the radical and the demagogue in the 


efficiency, 


management provokes bitterness and class 


conflict. 


ranks of Jabor reduces industrial develops 


hostility and bitterness, prevents cooperation, and is a 
common evil to us all. Fairness and efficiency on the 
part of labor have a common ground upon which to stand, 
and recognize their 


this ground 


industrial 


and if they will find 


mutual interest, our problems, both in peace 


and in war, will be solved. 
a 


To-day we stand behind our President a united nation. 
A hundred million people have turned their determined 
faces toward the East and are offering to him and to our 
nobie Allies all that and in 
wealth to avenge their wrongs and stamp out 


may be necessary in men 
Inaterinal 
forever the menace of Prussian militarism, We have 
answered the call of our Allies in no uncertain way, and 


have made prophetic those wonderful lines of Tennysor 


‘Gigantic daughter of the West 

We drink to thee across the flood, 

We know thee most, we love thee best, 
kor art thou not of British blood? 
Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 

To fight thy Mother here alone, 

But let thy broadside roar with ours, 
© rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 

When war against our freedom springs! 
© speak to Europe through your guns, 


They can be understood by kings.” 
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Annual Address of the Retiring President, Charles A. Hinsch 
To the Members of the 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In this most momentous year in modern 
history, there have been changes whose import we will not fully com- 
prehend until they have been sifted through the fingers of time. What 
we do comprehend is that we are all actors in a tragic drama which 
has been thrust upon us by the 
Whether the transition in the 


American Bankers’ Association and Guests: 


greed and ambition of Germany. 
world will be for good or ill, we do 
not know. The world of civilization is shaken to its foundations. 
The forces of society, of politics, of business, are working to a solu- 
from 
of the people—from the control of 
many. And all we understand is that 

is our part to see that in the final evolution we, as a _ nation, 
survive and secure the opportunity to carry the gospel 
f freedom to the ends of the earth, redeeming with our own future 
the future of those whose power to care for 


tion of the problems that present themselves for consideration 
the rule of autocracy to the rul: 
the few to the control of the 


thus make 


themselves is not so 


great as ours, We began this strt not on April 6, 1917, but on 





July 4, 1776; we fought for it first at Concord and Lexington and 
ve will fight for it last, if Providence so wills, when the last armed 


German has been beaten to the earth. 

Not knowing what the future holds for us, but supremely confident 
f the justice and righteousness of our cause, we are gathered here to 
take an accounting—to make an inventory of our achievements and 
ur situation in respect to those adjuncts and accessories of war de- 
fined as finan and economic. We seek this accounting and this 
nyentory in no spirit of vainglory—in no desire for self-congratula- 
humbly and prayerfully, that we may better plan the future 
resources that we may resist the 
processes of economic waste and disintegration. 





tion, but 


ind so organize our successfully 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The American Bankers’ Association enlisted for the war on April 6, 
1917, and it ha&S been fighting ever since. It is 
z fighting, not to the last dollar, but to the last unit of credit that our 
superb banking organization can provide. 
We hereby reaffirm and renew our pledge of loyalty to the President, 
nd rededicate our lives and fortunes to the attainment of a victorious 
peace, No peace that Germany will approve will satisfy America, we 
nust not conclude a nothing should be 
but an unconditional This war cannot, must not end 
intil the menace of the Hun is removed for all time. 


going to keep on 


negotiated peace, considered 


surrender. 


LIBERTY BONDS AND WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


patriotically responded to the call for 
factors in marketing ten billions of 
f Mr. Vanderlip, The Amer 
an Bankers’ Association undertook the task of enrolling the banks 
agents for the sale of War Thrifi 


fhe banks of the nation have 


ervice, and have been potent 


Liberty Bonds. In response to the call. 


is. selling Savings Stamps and 
Stamps 


For five 
for this 


Washington 
enrolled in this 


months the Association conducted a bureau in 


banks were 





purpose and eighteen thousand 


service, At least sevel thousand additional banks agreed to sell 
these securities, but declined to qualify as agents 
This is the greatest thrift campaign ever inaugurated and will have 
far-reaching effects. The habit of thrift once contracted will not 
adily be surrendered, a1 t is to be hoped that this movement will 
result in converting a nation of spenders into a nation of savers 
Never in he forty-five yeurs of its existence has The American 
Bankers’ Association been so well equipped for great service as now 
MEMBERSHIP 
rhe membership of the Association is now 19,043, a gain of 1,715 


been reached where we 
need the Asso 
banks, If the 
served and the 


That point has now 
banks of the 
Association 
fraternity are to ln 
effective 


embers for the ye 
nay truthfully say that the 
fully as 
best interests 


country 


iation much as the needs the 


the banking 





banking service, the banks 
Never 
Never was cooperation so impera 
force of 


nation is to be given the most 
ust stand together, work together and strive for common ends 
vas unity of purpose so necessary 


Nothing can resist the 


mwerltw directed 


dynamic cooperation 


‘ is now 


EFFICIENCY AND SERVICE 


fhe demand of the hour is for efficiency in every line of ende or 


e to the nation, to our allies, and to those with whom we con 
I pursuit 


h in industria! 
American Bankers’ Association in 


In harmony with this spirit 1 
i efficient 


ts desire to render the greatest possible degree of service 


to its membership, will present to you through its Committee on Co 
rdination of Activities, a number of amendments to the constitution, 


onstructive in character, which, if adopted, we believe will result in 
1 greater degree of cooperation among the several sections of the 
Association, and 


Associations with The 
At the present time the 


a coordination of the activities of the various State 
American Bankers’ 
Administrative Committee of the Association 
onsists of the President, Vice-President, Ex-President and two mem 
ers selected from the Exec proposed to add 
to the Committee the Presidents of the four sections typifying the 
lifferent classes of banking, viz.: National, State, Savings and Trust 
In this way the heads of these several sections will participate in 
dministering the affairs of the thus be 
in close touch with the aims and policies of the Association 
effort, and unity of 


Association, 


itive Council, It is now 


Association and they will 
rought 
s a whole, which will insure a coordination of 
beneficial to the membership. 


rpose, highly 





The Vice-Presidents of 
Executive 
amended. 


members of the 
Constitution be so 


these sections should be 
Council, and it is proposed that the 


It is believed that these amendments, if adopted, will lead to team 
work, that has not been possible of accomplishment in the past, 

It is also proposed to give the several sections a greater degree of 
latitude in the matter of State and Federal legislation. Under this 
plan, if a difference of opinion exists between two or more se¢tions as 
to the wisdom or desirability of the passage of pending legislation, 
representatives from these sections are expected to attempt to adjust 
their differences, Failing to accomplish this purpose, they will be 
permitted to take such action in the premises as they may deem ad- 
visable, and may do so in the name of the section they represent. 
Obviously, if representatives of two or more sections appear before 
Committees in Congress with divergent views, they cannot expect te 
aecomplish their purpose, 

It is confidently believed, therefore, that this amendment to the 
constitution if adopted, will be a potent factor in bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of differences that may exist between the sections. 


‘** FIELD SERVICE ”’ 


The members of our Association, generally speaking, are not aware 
of the services that we are prepared to render, and arrangements 
have which The American Bankers’ Association 
represented hereafter at the annual conventions of the various 
State Bankers’ Association throughout the nation, by some one who can 
speak with authority and who has a knowledge of the aims and poli- 
cies of the Association. For this purpose the officers, 
the Admiristrative Committee and 
drafted for Field Service 


been perfected by 


will be 


members of 


heads of Departments, will be 


OFFICE CONFERENCES 


Office conferences have been held at stated periods during the year 
by the Officers and Department Heads in the general oflices of the 
Association, resulting in an exchange of ideas, and a coordination of 
effort highly beneficial to the Association. 


“3 APPRECIATION 


It scems appropriate that I should at this time give expression t 
the deep sense of appreciation I feel for the loyal support and hearty 
cooperation extended me by the members of the Administrative 
mittee, Officers of the Association, heads of departments and, in fact 
all identified with the activities of the General Office. 

They have all responded cheerfully to the call for service during the 
most trying period the 


Com 


Association has ever experienced, 


JOURNAL 





The future policy of the publicity organ of the Association, know: 
as the Journal, has been the subject of considerable thought id 
discussion. It is believed that the membership would appreciate the 


publication of a weekly bulletin or magazine presenting terse, up-to- 
date information on subjects in which the bankers of the nation are 
interested, 

Such a entail considerable 
and in consideration of this subject it was deemed advisable to re 
demand that has been 
space in our publication. This proposition received the most 
Executive Council at the recent meeting held a 


therefrom will enable the Asso- 


publication, however, would expense 


spond to the insistent made for advertising 
unani- 
mous approval of the t 
Hot Springs The 
ciation to publish a weekly bulletin. 
Considerable discussion has taken place from 


eral offices to Washington. 


revenue derived 


time to time, relative 
This subject was cor 





to moving the g 
sidered by the Committee on Co-ordination, who deemed it inadvisable 
at this time, to recommend the proposed change. 

The Committee will, however, recommend to you that the Associatio1 
establish an office and maintain a representative in Washington, which 
will enable it to keep in close touch with the Federal Reserve Board, 


legislation affecting the 





Treasury Department and pending banking 


interests. 
These changes and developments, with suggestions of minot 
tance, should place the Association in such a position that membership 


in it will be 


impor 


indispensable to the banker who wishes to keep abreast 


of the times, and discharge his full duty to himself and his 
munity The aim is to give The American Bankers’ Associati: 
equipment necessary to serve all the needs of its members 


FIDELITY AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


There has been an insistent demand for a number of years that 


consideration be given to the question of organizing a company withbit 
American Bankers’ devoted to 
the writing of Fidelity and Burglary Insurance for banks, 
this demand being the product of the belief that the rates now charged 
by the old line companies are out of harmony with the risk assumed. 


the membership of The Association, 


member 


At the Atlantic City Convention a special Committee was authorized 
to consider this subject. The Committee devoted considerable time to 
the preparation of data, which was presented at the Spring Meeting, 
with the recommendation that the Executive Council take favorable 
action in advocating the organization of an Insurance Company along 
the lines suggested. The Executive Council approved the 
and the proposition will be presented to you at this meeting for final 


suggestior 


action. 

It is the belief of the Committee that a Company 
the lines suggested, under proper management, can extend rates mate- 
rially than now charged, and at the ‘ time pay 
reasonable dividends upon the capital invested. It is distinetly under- 


organized along 


lower those same 
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stood that if the Company is organized, it will not adopt a title that 
" indicate that he American Bankers’ Association is either 
directly or indirectly identified with the movement. If the Company 
is launched, The American Bankers’ Association will not have any 





interest in the enterprise, nor voice in its management, 
} will therefore not in any way be resp< psible for its future. 


auy 


FEDERAL RESERVE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


fhe American Bankers’ Association in June, 1917, was instrumental! 
uring the passage of amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 
designed to meet all the objections which had been raised by State 


Banks to membership in the Federal Reserve System. 
In recognition of the necessity of mobilizing the financial resources 
of the Nation, to enable the Government to successfully prosecute the 


war to a victorious conclusion, The American Bankers’ Association 
appointedga Committee to co-operate with the Federal Reserve Board, 
ind with the officers of the several Federal Reserve Banks, with a 


the 
the eligible non-member 


view of conducting an educational campaign, having for its object 
bringing into the Federa! Reserve System all 
banks 

The Committee has a representative in each Federal Reserve District 
vith authority to appoint assistants in each State in the District. 

In addition to the efforts they are making to induce non-member 
anks to join the System, they are also charged with the responsibility 
of securing the passage of such remedial State legislation as may be 
necessary to enable the eligible banks to join the System. The results 
:ttained have been most satisfactory and those identified with directing 
the affairs of the Federal Reserve Banks expressed their deep 
ippreciation of the services rendered by The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. I sincerely that this Convention will authorize a con- 
tinuation of this constructive work. 


have 


hope 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE 

The Committee of Five succeeded in securing the 
iation which it hoped would enable country 
reasonable remuneration for services rendered. ay 
Federal Reserve Board, General Counsel Paton submitted a brief 
eutlining his interpretation of Sections 13 and 16 of the Federal 
Reserve Act as amended. The opinion rendered expressed in the most 
eonvincing and exhaustive terms, that the Federal Reserve Board 
were obliged under the amendment to fix and allow reasonable service 
charges to Member banks, but having received an adverse opinion 
from the Attorney ‘(eneral, the Board refused to allow the 
service charge. 


pussage of legis- 
banks to obtain 
request of the 


was 


has 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


The Agricultural Commission under the leadership of its efficient 


Chairman, has rendered potential aid in stimulating an _ increased 
supply of farm products. 

The Banker-Farmer, officinl publication of the Commission, has 
taken a front rank among the magazines devoted to farm topics, and 
has been signally recognized by the United States Department of 
Agriculture during the past year 

This important Committee should be made «a permanent standing 


committee of the Convention, and the 
Executive Council, 


with this thought 


Chairman a member of the 
the Constitution in harmony 
be submitted for your decision. 


MEXICO 


and an amendment to 


will 


The attention of the Association has been directed to the unfortunate 
eonuditions existing in Mexico, especially to the confiscatory provisions 
of the new Constitution adopted by the Republic. 

This situation the occasion of sevéral conferences and 
siderable between the officials of you 


has been con- 


correspondence Association, 


parties directly interested, and the State Department. 

American citizens and interests have been shamefully treated, but 
we hope that through the good offices of the State Department, an 
amicable adjustment may be effected through diplomatic channels. 


Mexico will doubtless finally realize that we have no 
ind that 
to solve het 


ulterior motives 


we sincerely desire to be of material benefit in assisting her 


internal 


problenis 


AMERICAN TRADE ACCEPTANCE COUNCIL 
In recognition of the necessity of conserving and 
facilities provided by the Federal Reserve Act, the American 
Association in co-operation with the United States Chamber 
merce, National Association of Credit Men and Nationa! Association 
ef Manufacturers, formed a joint Committee known as the American 
Trade Acceptance Council. This organization has conducted an inten- 
-sive campaign of edueation during the past year, calling attention to 
the advantage necessity of converting open book accounts into 
iqnid credit Trade Acceptances ind the results 
ifttuine! have 


the credit 
Pankers' 
of Com- 


utilizing 


and 
instruments known a 
been most gratifying 


CO-OPERATION 

and the Inierstate 
their carrying power; 
ships are being launched 
Government called in 
enterprises with 
restraining encour- 


Freed from the restraints iniposed Coni- 


railroads have 


business 


by aw 


nerce Commission, the increased 
inder the trained 
and munitions are 
business men to 


The Government, 


command of men, 
produced The 
the multifarious 
instead of 


being bas 


condnet connected 


war. 


business, is now 


wing it to speed up the war. May we not hope for a continuation 
of this spirit of co-operation between the Government and business a 
the conclusion of the war? 

However, out of the chaos into which the nation was plunged, is 
coming the semblance of orde1 Americans are following their natural 
ereative bent. Thev are working for new ends—to create an industria! 
machine behind the war machine—and from new motives—to produce, 
what is needed, for the joy of it as well as the necessity. 

It is all intensely democratic in its spirit and in its desire to serve 
for the common gow The draft is democratic-——-the Liberty Loans 
re democratic. The conservation of food is democratic At every 
inrn the test to be applied is not whether any single act is the result 


the exercise of centralized authority, but whether it indicates the 


CONVENTION. 


will of the people. Democracy is ascendant in 
note of partisanship has a jarring sound. 


the minds of men. A 
It makes a discord in the 


effort for social harmony. 
In this great drive for order in the world—for the elimination of 
every shred and remnant of autocracy, the great organizations of 


business men are working in co-operation. On these organizations rests 
the responsibility of leadership. To their ingenuity we look for the 
plans that will bring social peace and satisfaction. To these composite 


representatives of action we must look for the initiation of the move 
ments and the execution of the works that will make this nation 
worthy of its destiny. 

It is most fortunate that in these circumstances The American 
Bankers’ Association has stepped out of its isolation and has joined 


hands with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, with the 
National Association of Manufacturers, with the National Association 
of Credit Men, with the Foreign Trade Council and with the Inter- 
national High Commission, in the development of enterprises and ideas 
which give promise of general advantage.. Each of these organizations 
has a special field, but they have as their common purpose the winning 
of the war, the progress of the country and the promotion of anything 
and everything that makes for prosperity and happiness. 

Joint committees are working out ideas on particular subjects. You: 
president has been honored by presiding over the Finance Sections of 
the meetings of the Chamber of Commerce and the Foreign Trade 


Council. With other organizations, of more specialized nature—The 
League to Enforce Peace, the National Security League and The 


National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, for instance- 
we are in co-operation and the Association has been represented at 
many meetings for the consideration of National problems. 


NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 


The extreme manifestation of social 
Non-Partisan League. Price-fixing is now one of the most alluring 
arguments of its advance agents. Appealing to the farmers’ norma! 
prejudices, against the supposed exploiters of his toil, the agents point 
convincingly to the fact that the price of his wheat has been fixed, 
but the price of cotton and oil has not. The war, they declare, has 
been made in the interests of predatory wealth and profiteers, so why 
not beat the enemies of honest toil by paying Mr, Townley $16.00 and 
joining the League for two years? 

The avowed purpose of this organization, now streng in sixtecnu 
States, is political coutrol] by a class for a class, and co-operative 
selling and buying. They already control many newspapers and they 
propose running stores, elevators, banks and courts. 

They are too shrewd to attempt to launch a new politieal party 
their scheme is to secure control of the dominant political party of 
the city, county and State where they are operating; with the millions 
at their disposal, this plan has been easy of accomplishment, and they 
are practically in control of the State of North Dakota. This move- 
ment shonkl be curbed before it assumes the proportions ef «a prairie 
fire. 


unrest is found in the se-eallei 


NATIONAL SPIRE 


Against these various manifestations of discoutent and determination 
for social and economic cliunge, there are evidences ef intelligence 


loyalty and devotion which are reassuring. To the men ef the drafted 
army and all others, we may turn in the contident expectation of finding 
democracy of purpose. In attending cizlteen State Cenventions of 
bankers, I found opportunities to visit several of the concentration 
camps and aviation fields. At all of them there was displayed the same 
sturdy Americanism, the same same devotion to 
country that is exemplified in the battlefields of 


elithusiasm, the 


every dispatch from 


Europe 


SELECTIVE DRAFT 


The selective draft act—that miracle of legislation, in its application 


'o all classes, has given us an army superior in Intelleet, initiative 
courage and physteal strength. 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
Universal military training has won approval because its iuflueu 
uust inevitably be democratizing. But universal military training ts 


is inevitably joined to the question of secial unrest as the question 
unrest is joined to the plans and prospects of the Non-Partisan 
which is a manifestation of it. 


growth depend on the 


of social 


teapue 


Commercial expansion and it 


dustrial traiving of onr young 


hen as tiuch as 





on our financial strength These young men will receive from military 


training a new sense of the meaning and obligations of eitizenshi; 
they must have the pbysical and intellectual preparatien for service 
to the country and those of alien birth must have a common participa 
tion in public duties and share the common pride in our natioval 
achievements. Once that has been d movements like that of the 
Non-Partisan League, as menacing a t vill be merged in a democ- 

ev of purpose and patriotism. 

DEMORILIZATION 

When our young ‘ eturn from 1 of luroy hey 

l have something te say about the « ' those of us who ha 
stayed at home. They will be privileged t k us what we have done 
to plac yurselves as nearly as possibl t them on the same level 
of sacrifice and suffering rhey re privileged to make the demand 
ind have an honest answer. What will they say to those who, by 
reason of the sacrifice and suffering of the men at the front, have 
yained power or wealth through profit or have secured unearned wazes 
by threatening to make the sacrifices and suffe ring more intense? 


To these men we owe an may not be satisfactory 


this cou 


whole vas 


accoubting, and it 
to them if it is not based on 


contented | 


honest intention to make 


Their future is a part of the 
problem. To 


the younger ones may be 

their services by edneation at the expense. ‘That is s 
partial solution, but there lies further opportunity for study and u1 
application of the knowledze of our greatest educators and vocitio 
experts. The influence of the decision as to these men’s future « or 
social and industria] may be momentous. The demobilizatio 
the great be a greater task than their 

l approach the subject of war 
we encounter the same questions. 


ntrs 
prosperous 
some 


extent compensated fo 


Government's 


status, 
armies we are 
mobilization. From 
and ** after the 


gathering 
whatever 


may 
angle we 
war 








BANKING 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Linked up inseparably with both these questions is that of our mer- 
chant marine. Forced at last by the grim necessity of War, we are 
producing tonnage at an unprecedented rate. When the war is over 
these ships, however owned, must be profitably employed. 

Sut construction of not the whole thing; unless there is 
due provision for the operation of these ships on the competitive basis 
under American ownership, the American flag will disappear and we 
shall be in the position of building ships for other nations to operate. 


ships is 


But it is, of course, highly desirable that their operation as well as 
their construction should be American. The revenue from. their mer- 
chant marine has been one of the large factors of British income for 
years. 

There were three or four factors which absorbed the bulk of our 


favorable export balance prior to the war. interest on capital 
advances which Europe had made in this country, ex pendi- 
tures by American travelers in Europe, one was remittances by immi- 


One Was 


one Was 





grants to their families in Europe, and one—a very substantial one— 
was payment for service of the British and German merchant marire 
and insurance on American goods carried in foreign bottoms. 


A well-known authority recently 
endowed system of American 


said: ‘‘ Without a sound, well 
shipping, banking and marine insurance, 


the three welded together into one harmonious whole, there can be ro 
world’s trade for America.’’ 
‘* We of the interior have for generations opposed ship subsidy be- 





cause we had no Coast cities; forgetting that Coast cities are the 
open gate to and from inland industries.’’ 

‘* We must take stock of our prejudices, in the new light shed upon 
this subject, and we must be prepared to scrap them, if necessary, 
as we would scrap worn-out machinery.”’ 

Many of the restrictive features of the Seaman’s Act should be 


repealed, and the Shipping Board should be given broad discretionary 
powers, with the view of placing the shipping interests of America 
on as favorable a basis as that of other nations. 

In 1914 our world nted to $3,800,000,000, 
per capita. American ships carried only 9% per cent. of it. Chairman 
Hurley, of the Board, recently: ‘* With something like 
25,000,000 tons of shipping to be employed within two years, the United 
States Shipping Board feels none too early to look around 
for cargoes, both in this abroad,’’ 


trade amor about $40.90 


said 


Shipping 
that it is 
country and 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Then he 


the 


be of little 
has by that 
vorld trade, Hie must 
market,’’ 


added that will 
American 
in terms of 
whole 


‘ ships use when peace 
time learned to 


learn to 


comes, 
think 
regard the 


unless business man 


ships and 
world as his 

‘* This will than 
ers. Foreign countries have 
with us. He 


mean foreign custom- 
finished products to 


without trying 


more selling factory goods to 


materials and 
to swap jack-knives 


raw 


exchange must learn 





to keep both knives.”’ 

‘The American manufacturer must run his factory with a view 
to utilizing the raw materials of other countries, thus aiding in theic 
development. We must learn to develop other countries by investing 


our money in them, laying a basis for trade as the English and Germans 
have done.’’ 

The passage of the Webb-Pomerene bill permitting combinations 
in connection with foreign trade, and the evolution of the Federal 
Reserve System, are loth factors that will aid tremendously in devel 
oping fereign trade connections. It has been suggested that a com- 
mercial attaché be established in each of our foreign consulates, or 
possibly the appointment of higher class men as foreign consuls, with 
more training, who could possibly organize a commercial burean for 
the benefit of America’s trade abroad. Accurate information about for- 
eign trade conditions and government co-operation in meeting them, 
would certainly be of great benefit. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

The banking business is not immune to these changes that are taking 
place before our eyes. Now and then we thank Providence for the 
reserve system. It has been the salvation of the country. When all 


the forces of 
stimulated, 
turned into seldiers ove 
ing our banking system 


had to he 
had to be 
need of revis 


indust: agriculture 


ami reorg: 


transportation, 
reconstructed 


y and 


when Citizens 





The Federal Keserve Act has provided the far es for the opening 
of new fields, the opportunity for developing foreign business, the 
certainties that have succeeded the uncertainties, and the numerous 
advantages without which it would be impossible for us even to think 





world markets 


NEW ERA 


of competing in 








The new era for business is not going to begin wh the war ends 
it has already begun. It began when the war began, even for us 
Commeree and production are the aims of the nations and 
ommercial domination has been the aim and purpose of Germany. 
Peace as the result of military adjustments might be simple, hut 
peace as the result of the settlement of commercial differences and 
spheres of control will |} difficult or in poss ble without a ilit iryv 
victory. Every discussion possible terms of peace makes still clearer 
Germany’s purpose to retain the foundation of he comm il powe 
which goes hand in hand with her military power, so that, if she ts 
to cease to be a menace to the peace of the world, Germany must b 
overcome eommercialiy as well as militarily The single alternative is 
that she be so placed and give such guarantees, if that is possible, for 
a nation with no sense of respect for a solemn treaty, that she may 
be acceptel again as a member of the league of nations 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 

This country stands, then, firmly committed to a great policy of 
commercial and industrial expansion, if not as a matter of desire, 
then as a matter of necessity. It is as inevitable as it was that we 


would become participants in the 
If this Is not policy, Wwe 
our position in the world ar 


decadent nation. 


whether we 
admit we are 


war, wanted to or 
willing to 


lapse into the state of a 


not. 
surrender 
second-rate and 


our must 
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The maintenance of this position demands of us an assembling of 
our forces and a co-ordination of our efforts not only as great but even 
greater than has been made necessary by the war. In this scheme 
the Government looms large as the influence which alone can give us 
the compact organization necessary to meet the competition of other 
nations organized down to the last refinement of efficiency. 


RAILROADS 


A few years ago none of us would have believed that such an outcome 
would be possible. We would have scoffed at the idea of this Gov- 
ernment’s appearing as the conductor or director of, or participant in, 
business of all kinds. sut here we are—all in agreement that never 


again can we go back to the old method of conducting the railroads 
and only wondering how we ean reach the solution of the problem 
Without Government ownership and operation. 

Public sentiment as to the railroads has been largely the product 


of appeal to passion and prejudice, 
nursed hatred of the 

A reliable authority states that the whole equipment 
tion is ten years behind the times. Why? Because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has forbidden the roads during that period of 
time to charge just and fair rates for their product, tracks, locomo 
tives and cars have been steadily wearing out and there have been 
no adequate funds to replace them. This has sapped railroad credit, 
and at no time in the last ten years have the roads been able to raise 


Demagogues have capitalized and 
roads. 
for transporta- 


sufficient funds to keep their equipment abreast of the times. This 
has produced not only physical discomfort to the business world 
through hampered transportation facilities, but has had a more far- 


reaching effect upon the country’s prosperity. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

Under the circumstances, it is indeed fortunate for the railroads that 
the Government has undertaken to direct their activities during the 
period of the war, and it is to be hoped that as a product of this 
experience, a policy will crystallize which will place the railroads in 
a sound economic position. 

The banks of the nation are vitally interested in the future of the 
railroads and are anticipating the consummation of contracts with the 
United States Railroad Administration, which will be in harmony with 
the of the President when the properties were taken over, 
that the stockholders could rely on receiving a square deal from the 
Government. ‘The railroads would thus be placed in a position where 
they could count with absolute certainty upon the amount of revenue 


assurance 


available for the payment of dividends and other fixed charges. The 
recent advance in freight and passenger rates was convincing proof 


that the railroads were justified in the demands they have made during 
the past several years for an advance in rates, 


COORDINATION 


The Government, by common consent, is looked to as the gniding 
influence in but if it is to guide competently, it must have 
wisdom in counsel and supply a form of leadership or direction which 
through an understanding of it, is in sympathy with business. 

What is transpiring in this country also to have been hap- 
pening elsewhere. England, for ceased to be a commer- 
cial battleground of freely competing manufacturers and merchants. 
It has become a single workshop, whose various activities have been co- 
ordinated either through voluntary cooperation or by order of business 
inen in government positions, backed by laws. estimate 
the number of such men in positions of authority over business at 
two hundred thousand. 


business, 


seems 


instance, has 


One places 


That is a position which is rapidly being attained in this country, 
if, indeed, we have not already reached it. ‘The government, we say 
is in control for the necessary purpose of winning the war, but the 
winning of the war depends on industrial organization. The conclu- 
sion comes inevitably that what will win the war will also win the 
‘war after the war.’’ Therefore, for this later undertaking, we 
must have the same coordination of effort, the same strong directing 


authority, which must be above the suspicion of selfish motives, and 
the same combination and standardization for the sake of economy end 


efficiency, 


The problem of the business world, in view of the tendencies of the 
times, is such utilization of centralized direction as well be beneficia 
to business. The problem of government is such a directing influence 


over business as well be beneficial to the country. In this there is com 


munity of interest rather than conflict. In any event, it is the situa- 
tion that confronts us whether we like it or not; it will continue to 
confront us for the period of the war and some months thereafter 

In this connection a further demonstration of the tendency toward 
government direction is found in the Capital Issues Committee and 
the War Finance Corporation. ‘These were frankly organized for wat 
purposes, but already they have found opportunities for service and 
action rather different from anything that was originally intended. 


Chiefly they have shown the possibilities that may be attained by Danks 


organized for service. 


BRITISH TRADE CORPORATION 


Prophecy is idle, but in looking over these enterprises, we are re 


minded that England has gone much farther. The British Trade Gor 
poration, with an authorized capital of $50,000,000, was incorporated 
under royal charter over a year ago, This corporation is the author 
ized agent of the Government and may act for the Government wheu- 


ever the latter desires that ‘‘ British capital 
ejal and agent for the representation of 
sritish far as relates to trade or finance.”’ 

The Trade Corporation insures credits, and so makes possible longer 


shall participate in finan 
operations 


requires an 


interests so 


credits to foreign buyers of British goods; it gives financial support 
to British enterprise In any part of the world; it finances inventions 
and inventors, and through its commercial! intelligence department 


provides information as to trade opportunities and finances them, It 
purpose is not particularly to make profit for itself but to increase 
industry and commerce and so make profit: possible. 

Thus, England is preparing for Our experteuce 
in point of trade parallels England's. We are in fact 
traveling the same road and in many ways are applying similar methods 


world business. 


necessity 
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'n n effort to reach the same destination. 

Finance Corporation is fixed. Qur railroads are inder government 
ection for the term of the war and twenty-one months thereafter. 

It the same in England originally, but a few months ag the 

‘ mia of the British Committee on Trade and Industria Reco: 

truction advised the public that the same control would have to 


ibmitted to after the war ends, 
None of these 


questions can be considered independently 


] activity runs into a he other Every questio s tied 
p with all the 


others financing, t 


uj questions of banking nsporta 
ion by land and sea and by lake, river and canal as well, question 
f industrial and agricultural production, of wages, efficiency of 
ial content and social unrest, and the still subtler questions .con 


erned with the health. education and of the 
l are linked up together. 


that we 
after the 


morality peopl 


t is innot conduct the war without also conductin 
It is not 
Prudence demands that the 
that the work of 
rationally and normally. 


ine vitably looking 


permitted that we live only 

work of this week and this 
next 
Whatever ou 
forward 





vr the day. 
onth be so ordered week and next month be 


levelope d 


tind ourselves 
NON-ESSENTIALS 


We see, 


wholly 


therefore, that in our zeal for war essentials em 
destroy what are loosely cl 
be curtailed; they 


lirest need would j 


assed as non-essentials. These must 


must be compelled to mark time, but only the 





istify their destruction A secure foundation must 


be left under them or the future will be freighted with distress an 


lisaster. 


In discussing this well-known authority said 


‘* There should be no 


subject, a 
permanent dismantling of y substantial 


business activities. 


America’s 
will all, 


phases of 

** They 
again in an 
conditions after the war 
just as in the 


even the now so-called non-essentials, be required 


increasing to meet he world’s new needs as 
y return to 


America will be called upon for 


degree 


norma In the coming 


gradual! 


peace, present war, 


greater service to the world than ever before 
We who are so largely responsible for the business welfare of 
the country, should, both from motives of patriotisn nd o of 





usineéss stewardship, see to it that when the war 


financially 


faithfulness to 








is victoriously ended America shall stand 


sounder in every way than eve before to meet the world needs to 


which it will be her duty to minister. We must not let war weake! 


is, but rather strengthen us, to carry on the great salvage of civiliza 


tion to which we have devoted ourselves 


Upon the banker rests a grave responsibility in this trying hour and 


ie future welfare of our country depends largely pon the ability of 











he banker to convince his patrons of the necessity of abstaining from 

declaration of large dividends Abnormal profits should be used in 
the liquidation of outstanding bonds and fixed or fioating indebtedness 
liberal depreciation reserves shonld be set up covering plan achinery 
ind inventories 

Bankers can be largely instrumental in the idoption of efficient 
nethods of cost accounting and should insist upon receiving financia 

1iements a ited by certified accountants 

if these polici« s are adopted the business of the Natio Will te 
aced .on_a high plane of efficiency and we can the hoy to compete 
successfully for our full share of the rade of the worl as we wi 


prepared for aby eventuality. 


CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE 


In the face of all the difficulti« that confront -. OU oO} merges 
int confidence, We are privileged to contrast © reative genius 
with the destructive mania of the Hun W are setting eeiom on a 
pinnacle and burying slavery deep in a dugout. We re eleasing the 
‘nergies of the world for service and stamping it wower for greed 
nd selfishness. We ure putting autocracy dow! t e have sti to 
set democracy up. Until that has beer 0 shed, the struggl 
vill go on indefinitely, sometimes on blood-soake tletic s where 
arma forees clash, but oftene in the soc ranks the weapons 

ideas. 

It s our privilege to live j the nost eventft ‘ f the world’s 

What a wonderful opportunity for the development f on itional 
pirit, for service for sacrifice for achievemet 1 to prove 
urselves worthy or the olty ideals che shed 1} oul Poreluthers 

We have emerge from our polis f isolation nud bave assumed a 
new relationship in the family of Nations America has proven to 
mankind that we are not the sordid, mercenary people we ave beer 


pictured, I am proud of the role that has been 
of the Nation, they 
this 
America has a great 


assumed by the 


have given ample evidence of their willingness to 
i 


serve in great cause, without hope or expectation of reward. 


mission to perform, with the adveut of 
the reconstruction period to follow It will fall to out lot to 
mankind, to assunge the erief of t 


feed the 


the wounds of 


ifflicted, to 


, bereaved and 


hungry clothe the naked, OUSE the homeless 


Problems will be presented for solution that will tax o ingenuity and 
skill to the uttermost We must give sober thought to these changed 


conditions, lest we find 
vere tor War. We will be brought 


I 


ourselves as poorly prepared for peace as we 
face to face with situations requir- 


humanitarianism, 





business sagacity and with opportunity for com- 


financial achievement 


If there is to be 


mercial and unparalleled in the world’s 
victory in this latter struggle, 
industry 

who will not be 
party or 


history. 
there must be 
learership in business and leadership in 
without fear, 
representative ot 


highest 


leadership polities, 


eadership by men favor 


their 


influenced by 


by men not faction, but firm in 


illegiance to the ideals of the republic. 


Annual Report of the General Secretary, Fred. E. Farnsworth 
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September 1, 
To the American Bankers’ 


GENTLEMEN: As 
general 
American 
tember 1, 


required by the constitution, I submit herewith a 
report of my administration as General Secretary of the 
Bankers’ Association during the fiscal year commencing Sep- 


1917, and ending August 31, 1918, 


CONVENTION. 


The year that has just passed, the eleventh of my connection with 
same time the 
have 


care and 


been the busiest and at the 
fruitful year of its existence. 


have 


the Association, has Inost 


which 





apy new problems arisen 


in their solution demanded the utmost diplomacy on 


¢ 


the part of your executive oflicers Thanks to their efforts, the Asso- 


ciation today is stronger and its prestige higher than ever before in 
its history 

sefore proceeding with an extended description of the Association's 
activities, it seems appropriate to give credit credit is dus 


the Association 








In the cor ct of the aflairs of the past year 
no ma has show a kee nsight into the of its working 
machinery, a broader appreciation of its problems and a 
city f ‘ iti ection of the organization t President 

( irles A, Hinscl From first t Jast he has been in close touch wit 
every single factor entering into the marvellous growth of the Associa 
tior ring tbe ist year, and to him should be awarded the greatest 
measure of credit for the constructive policies which have been shaping 
Bankers Association 

In reeviewing the work of the General Secretary's office I shal] touch 
very briefly on those matters which are of a purely routine nature 
dwelling niy ¢ those which are sufficiently unusual to require more 
tha a asua mention. It must not be inferred that because only a 
short reference s made to some department or committee that it is 
any reflection on the importance of the work done. All of the 


manifold activities of the Association are important and all merit com- 





nendation fo vork well performed, for on the extent to wh 1 they 
function harmoniously a CO-OD e with one another depends the 
yrderly cond of the Asso on’s business 








fhe Executive Councit held its Spring Meeting at Hot S; 
Ark., May 9, 10 and 11 here were only sixteen absentees, and the 
character of the work accomplished shows conclusively that these 


meetings are worth while and promote the efficiency of the Association’s 


operations. An outline of the transactions of the Spring Meeting was 


published in 








When the new Council meets as constituted t present for orga 
zation after the adjournment « this conventio it wi comprise 2? 
members in ome r class 6 | the two-year « ss, 33 in the 
three-year class and 16 ex-officio, making total of 117 Phis 
increase of 9 since last ye 

If the three proposed nendments the Constitution relating t 
Article 5, Section 2, wherein-the membership of the Executive Coune 
will be affected, are adopted the follow ¢ members ex-officio wil 
added : 

Second Vice President A. B. A 
Vice President Clearing House Sect 
Vice President American Inst te of Banking Section 
Vice President State secretar! Sect ol 
Chairman Currency Commission. 
Chairman Agricultural Commissi 
é 

With the above mber adde ew } 1 total ex-offi 
hersh p of 22 and a grand tota membership on the Counc 

Tentative elections were n e for nembership on the ‘ 





Council by California, Kansas and Missouri, but a sufficient number 
of members was not secured by August 51 in order to enable those 
lected to qualily 


SECTIONS 


AND COMMITTEES 





Of equa mportance wit the work f e | itive Com s 
of the several Se s of the Association and the numerous 
mittee Inasmue is eve one of t sé odies re el a le ile 
report to the convention, in son f ‘ othe eems neces- 
ry to elaborate on their a ‘ ‘ It is er veve 
tate t e Sections i i g itisfactory progress 1 ar 
o-operating heartily with the re ore ZAtIO n a that concert! 
the general welfare of the Asso ik I) the past yeu steps 
! e been taken to the end that there sha ” no conflict of interests 
hetwee sections ad if tl conve ‘ ment Oo pass thie I 
mendment to the constitutio * the Section Presidents mem 
bers of the Administrative Committee, I a ure the working fores f 
the Seeti Will constitute a more omozent =, more closely 
dw ‘ tha ever be fore 
far as the committees are concerne it would be unfair 1 
single out any for special mention, where all have done so wetl. It 


1 their 





has been a busy year for all of them ar accomplishments he 


been brought to the attention of the members many times 

This has been a most unusua ear fro the standpoint f 
mittees aud committe. work l a ti to the regu standing 
committees, as provice 1o! T Constititl il \ i the sy 
committees appointed at the Atlant City Convention by the Associa 
tion, President Hinsch has eve bee 2lert in appointing special ¢ 
mittees during the year, where their s¢ s were required and « 
manded to take up special worl j ortance, As an eviden 


+1 


of this unusual point to the tact 
that during the week of the convention the regular 
President 
f the Executive 


the Association at 


activity, it is only necessary to 


schedule of 


Hinsch has 
Council and Annua 


meetings 


shows there are sixty-five sessions. also ap- 


between the sessions 


pointed, 


‘ lel t Cc fer 
Convention, many delegates to represent onie 


ences and conventions of important commercial organizations throug 

out the country 

The Agricultural 

farmers in this time of crisis. The 

with the 

protection aga 
This is a feature which is worth everything 


brought 


been of splendid assistance to the 
labors of the Protective Committee 
Department, appear 


ist criminal operations furnishe 


Commission has 


which acts in conjunction Protective 
the excellent 
to Association members. 
it costs and which has 
strong endorsement, not only of the work of the Protective 
and Department, but the William J. Burns Internationa 


Detective Agency, Inc The report of the Burns 


record of 





many expressions of approval and 
Committee 


also of 











ager contract to handle the investigation work, appears every year 
the printed book of proceedings and is worth the attention of every 


nember, 

Currency Commission is an important body which fq@ some time 
I upon for any work, but it is always 
eady for duty nevertheless and its retention for possible service seems 
Both Federal and State, 
work, with the General 


out a new 


rhe 


past has not been called active 


to be legislative committees, 


acting in 
Committee has just 


advised. 
etficient 
The Insurance 


well 


conjunction 


vave done 


Counsel brought copy- 


right burglary and robbery policy, which was published in the last 
issue of the JOURNAL and which should be consulted very carefully 
by the members. The committee has lost the services of its former 
very efficient secretary, b. A. Ruffin, and in the interim Manager L. 
W. Gammon of the Protective Department has been acting as Secre 


tary 
DEPARTMENTS 

routine 

the 


ir meetings of the Office 


rhe 


ousiness 


efficiency ol the 


Association has 


normal 
of the 
nterchange of 
Conference. 

To 


departments carrying on 


been considerably increased by 





views secured through regu 


General Counsel Paton, Assistant Secretary Fitzwilson, the sev- 


ral heads of departments, the secretaries of sections and in fact the 
ntire clerical force of the general offices, my thanks are due for faith- 
11 and loyal service at all times. 

No further additions have been made to the office space, which com 
rises the entire twelfth floor of the Hanover Bank Building at 5 
Nassau street, New York, and whatever additional facilities our 
growth has required have been provided by the utilization of existing 
‘oom. The conveniences of the general offices, including the use of 
stenographers, the library, ete., are all at the disposal of members 
rho may be visiting in New York and who are not only cordially 
invited, but urged, to call at the offices and inspect the working 


hinery of the organization, 


THE JOURNAL 
ace in 


AMERI 


taken p 


THE 


events importance have 


During the pt year two of 
ynnection with your official publication, THE JOURNAL oO! 


AN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION: First, the elimination of the Bulletin °’ 
sect and with it the subscription arrangement with the Institute: 
nd secondly, the unanimous decision of your Executive Council 








irecting the JOURNAL to publish paid advertising. The elimination 
thre 1 letin meant t li olliset al loss ot about 17.000 subserip 
tions but as these were given at about half the actual cost of 
producing the publication it meant a saving to the JOURNAL of one 
for every dollar of subscriptions cancelled. Furthermore, sey 


the 
Which 


erest in 


their int 
Institute rate, 


housand Institute members have shown 
by subscribing for it at 
the 


month. 


Mer 


the new special 





cost, 
The de 


Executive 


1<t tbout covers 


and today our total circulation is nes 


25.000 copies a ision to take advertising was reaches 


the Spring of the Council, and although here 











s little time in which to work, a good beginning was made wit 
the July numbe1 It is evident that there is a strong demand fo 
2avertising space in the JourNAL and there jis no doubt that with 

business conditions after the war there are large possibilities 

’ ’ » Aw ri ¢ ough this 1 I} 

‘ time, during the fis ¥ I ~ ose the expense of publishing 

J NAL has bes es th the amount received from the Associa 
t n account of membership subs ptions, a most nusnal feat 

tion of a periodical 

frHE STATE BANKS 
las been organize ring the past yea N onal Council 
f State Banking Associations, composed of representatives of state 
mnkers’ associations eve stats Th movemet! pears o have 
s the result of a desire on the part of the state b s for a 
<« medium of self- essior So far as your General Secretary 
to ascertain, this N onal } does not ppear to be in 
Amer) ] s \s ‘ 

I fact, it is I “4 he ‘ I sought by the 
g zation co st 8 ] ‘ erved b: e State tank 
Section of the America I ‘ \ itior Phis Asse t cel 
no t ( ry ore ts stat rn ilaer whe 
te raise thi ~ r I | | or i! ition ( secu 
nse es a espe f hea y It mnectio ] ecommel 

) Lré cous ri tic ‘ pel nent to the Con 

I on whi ‘ S ( entior making a 
h ve in the perso of o chief elective office » as to give the 
ks a great epresentation 
ROLL OF HONOR 
j venera offices of the \ssociat n have undertaken to compile 
S 3s showing the 1 er of me have left banking positions 
the nation’ ervice in the army and na For this pur 
‘ sent t the Unite State membe1 
mel i the repo receiver »p to and ineluding 

August 28. 1918 t of the 4,220 banks making the 
ret « 4.220 have s ' i ital of 15,422 mer These are divided 

= . \ 1 tb] of om TSoo are or issioned offic 

i 2,427, of hom 100 mmissioned officers. The banks were 

sked to report the names of those who had lost their lives in 
the 4 ¢ ind thes names, comprising the bankers’ ‘‘Roll of 
Honor.’’ are being published every month in the JOURNAL, together 
vith the statistics previously referred to. Thus far, the reports show 
that 411 men have lost their lives in the service. It is a matter of 
regret that a larger number of banks have not complied with our 
request for this informatio! as it would be doubly valuable if there 
ve a better respons¢ 

MEMBERSHIP 

At the Spring Meeting of the Executive Council it was decided to 

naucurate a campaign for ‘‘Twenty thousand members by August 

21. 1918.’ Owing to the fact that there were only three months of 
mi fiscal year remaining when the campaign began, the goal aimed 
at was not reached; but nevertheless we closed our fisca! year, 
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17,328 at the end of the 
remembered that a 


August 31, with 19,043, as compared with 
fiscal year 1917, a gain of 1,715. It must be 
membership campaign requires careful preparation and takes time to 
get under way; hence I regard the gain made as an exceptionally 
fine showing and I am convinced that we have not yet received the 
full benefit of the efforts made during the campaign and that further 
substantial additions to our roll may be expected in the course of the 
coming year. 

by we find that 
1 total of 1,145; Texas is 
Minnesota stands third 


increase in membership states, 
106 new 


members, a 


the 
first with 
105 new 


Analyzing 
Illinois 


second 


members, 


comes é 
total of 728; 


with 


with 104 new members, a total of 675; Nebraska is fourth with 99 
new members, a total of 658; Iowa is fifth with 98 new members, 
a total of 1,003; South Dakota sixth with 93 new members, a total 
of 419; North Carolina is seventh with S7 new members, a total of 
301; Wisconsin follows with TS new members, a total of 501; then 
comes Ohio with 57, a total of 765; Indiana with 56, a total of 477: 
Kansas with 49, a total of 869; North Dakota with 47, a total of 
405; Tennessee with 44, a total of 300; Montana with 43, a total 
of 351, and Oklahoma 43 new members, with a total of 614. 

As last year, Illinois stands first in its membership in the Associa- 
tion with 1,145, New York is second with 1,100, Pennsylvania third 
with 1,011, lowa fourth with 1,003; Kansas comes fifth with 869: 
Ohio is sixth with 765; Missouri seventh with 746, then follows 
Texas with 728, California with 683, Minnesota with 675, Nebraska 
with 658 and Oklahoma with 614. 

Alaska enjoys the distinction of having every bank a member of the 
Association; the District of Columbia has only one bank not an 
A. B. A. member; Nevada only two non-members and Arizona but 
four non-members; Delaware and Rhode Island must supply nine and 
six, respectively, to come within the full-membership column, 


The increase in Association membership, through the efforts of vari- 


ous Sections and officials of the Association, by applications known 
to have been received through their labors for the fiscal year ending 
Angust $1, 1918, fourteen new members and over is as follows: 
PCLTEITATOTP ONS UG SURE ECO: 0.656 a vedi awe o ob tle wa bee Swe be ee 76 
State Bank Section, with the assistance of Messrs, C. B. Hazle- 
wood, J. W. Butler, Secretary W. A. Philpott, Jr., and others... 76 
Hi. H. Ostenberg, State Vice President for Nebraska............ 61 


James <A, President North Carolina Battkers Associa- 


tion 


Gray, Jr., 
- 
54 


Join W. Wadden, member Executive Council, South Dakota..... 53 
PESUESOAE. RG  SUCCUM ss be ok ate sb wee Gab als Cele cea sas cneee 48 
A. ©. Bateh, Btate Vice. Presifent for TOWG<icao.cckcvcctvcvvees 39 
J. B. Pos, State Vice President for Tennessee. ... sii occcaceen 33 
ES ee - NE sos Se hace ss GawlnGata De tse sia sia ee eee be 30 
Cree Comper Barr es ce oo esis Vw hr eee se bs eR eee see 8 
E. Beissbarth, State Vice President for North Dakota......... 28 
Walter Kasten and H. A, Moehlenpah, members Executive “Coun- 

cil, Wisconsin, in joint co-operation............ 28 
Ir, A. Lemme, State Vice President for Minnesota............ 25 
Robert Neill, State Vice President for Arkansas.............. 23 
Heury Reis, State Vice President for Indiana................. 19 
George D. Bartlett, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers Association 17 
D. L. Bell, State Vice President for Kentucky................. 17 
Kelsey S, Chase, member Executive Council, Minnesota........ 16 


=, member Executive Council, Missouri.. 14 


(;ordon, 


President Hinsch attended some eighteen State Banker Association 





Conventions and instituted a vigorous campaign for new members, 
and is entitled to much credit for the large increase in the member- 
iin of 1 Associution through his efforts 

The thanks of the Association are due to the Executive Council 
members, State Vice-Presidents, State Association Secretaries and 
others who by their untiring efforts have aided in securing this record 
nerease in membership. The credit for the greatest individual ac- 
complishment in the membership campaigns for the year belongs to 


our State Vice President for Nebraska, Mr. Hl. H. Ostenberg 
Following is a summary of membership gai: for the year 
MEMBERSHIP 
August 31 1917 17,328 
Erased from the rolls through failure iquidatior onsolida 
tion and withdrawal December 1, 1917 1,025 


Membership ..... és 16,305 
August 31, 1918, new members joined during the year..1,991 
Regained members (secured from the above) 747 2,738 
August 31, 1918, membership. . 19,043 
\ net increase for the fiscal yea 1,715 
\ net loss for the year in failures, consolidatior et 162 
A net ik for the year in delinquents 144 276 
Making the actual gain in new members 1,991 
I sh to ca ve ittention particularly to the figures just given, 
relati to the list of delinquents, those who refused to pay their dues 
for the last fiscal year There were 144 In proportion to the number 
of members, this the smallest delinquent list in the history of the 
Association fhe delinquents for the year 1916-1917 were 171 with a 


Al 


was 17 


beginning 


16.016, the 


$28 


beginning 
1917 


the of the year of 


1918, the 


Membership at 


of the tiscal year of membership 


more members and 27 fewer delinquent members Can anyo question 
the valty of our membership? 

Gratifying results are also shown in the usual lists of losses in mem 
bership by failures, consolidations and liquidations For 1916-1917 
the list Was 137: and for the years 1917-1918 the list was 1532, The 
total net losses as shown in the reports for delinquents, failures, con 
solidatious and liquidations were 308 for the year 1916-1917 and 276 


1917-1918 


ior the Venur 
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Che aggregate resources of our membership is estimated at twenty-six Trust Sav. State A.IB 
billion dollars State or Territory Nat'l State Private Co.’s Banks Sec’y Chaps, Teta! 
The membership and resources of the Association have increased as Massachusetts .. 163 9 27 77 130 1 1 408 
follows : Michigan .% 93 208 43 13 184 1 1 S42 
Paid Membership Annual Dues. Minnesota ... 214 439 6 7 6 1 2 O76 
September 1, 1875 1.600 $11,606.00 Mississippi ; 147 1 17 2 9 201 
September 1, 1885. 1,395 10,940.00 Missouri .. 117 5 20 61 34 1 2 %6 
September 1, 1895. 1,570 12,975.00 Montana .. 08 219 19 13 0 i 351 
August 31, 1905 7,677 127,750.00 Nebraska 191 447 5 10 4 ! 9 AHR 
August 1. 1906.. 8.383 137,600.00 Nevada . , 10 20 0 2 0 H 9% 83 
August 31, 1907. 9,251 150.795.00 New Hampshire {> 1 0 7 17 ) 74 
August 31, 1908 9,803 162,507.00 New Jersey 186 27 $ 106 19 0 348 
August 31, 1909 10,682 175,352.00 New Mexico.. 1 45, 1 11 4 0 103 
Aucust 31, 1910 11,405 188.934. 00 New York.. 14: 291 141 115 102 7 1.100 
Angust 31, 1911 12,072 198,530.00 North Carolir 69 169 1 a2 9 “ 301 
August 31, 1912 13,325 213,752.50 North Dakota 125 271 0 + 4 ) 405 
Augus i, 19 14,100 229 324.48 ) ~st =U { 69 765 
August 31, 191 14,720 233,915.00 Oo I i ) 42 0 11 } 614 
August 14, 1915 15,010 245.651.00 Oregon . 7 112 19 il ! 220 
August 31, 191 6.016 264,529.37 VP sylvania 8 is D2 206 t 1.011 
August 31, 1917 17,328 502,705.00 Rhode Island 7 l 1 19 8 1 ' 48 
South Carolin 16 47 1 12 19 ! 225 
4 1. 1918 1043 (estimated) 52,490.78 South Dakota 104 286 3 9 6 ,) 419 
Pennesses S4 141 1 63 9 i 200 
COMI i ee 65 264 29 64 2 1 4 T28 
Utah 25 65 $ 7 1] ' 114 
luterest on Bonds and Cory ate Stoel $4,750.00 Vermont t] 0 if) 24 13 1 9 To 
Interest on Bank Balances (estimated) ; 2,200.00 i! 111 160 1} 9 12 1 315 
Tachir + wa tp - - ‘ 4 oR. 
FMetimated Annual Dues for Fiscal Year Hnding August 31 " > erage 01 pot “a mt ' 5; : - 
919 a Pi Stak Ee ’ pas, 500.48 Wisconsin ... 129 12 23 I 501 
; ; cs Wyoming .... 30 1 6 ) i st) 122 
M ng Tolal I ome, year ending August 3 919 $339,420.78 Alaska eee eas 3 in 7 a 0 0 ) 19 
Canal Zone. ‘ 1 0 0 0 0 ) 0 1 
MEMBERSHIP BY YEARS OE. Sieck Cem 2 S 2 5 0 0 9 17 
Philippine Islands 1 3 ) 0 0 9” 0 4 
Gross Loss by Net Loss by Porto Rico..... 1 15 2 Tn) 0 7) 0 18 
Failures, Met Failures a ee 0 0 2 0 0 0 43 
ger, Delis Merge De ” . Canada corer ‘ 0 60 0 1 0 9 3] a1 
Y KAR \IEMBERSHI quents, ete nents. et (lait Gai Cb na Lo Rdg 0 0 0 I 0 v 9 1 
1897 » $42 TY R99 G11 Costa Rica.. 0 2 0 0 0 9 9 2 
1898 3.424 248 783 535 Cuba .....-. 1 18 ~ 1 0 0 t) 22 
1899 3,915 211 741 530 Isle of Pines 1 9 9 0 0 0 a 2 
1900. 1.500 O84 819 5S Mexico Sates cry 0 7 11 1 0 0 @ 19 
1901 5,504 200 1,313 31g TORAM 1 <-5--; : ? . ws y bd ° 
1902. 6,354 iRG 1,159 973 ae Dome ° . 4 . . ° . 
1903. 7.065 213 1.139 526 Venezuela ..... v 4 9 o 4 9 9 4 
1904. 1,568 00 1,120 620 immer — a 
1905 7677 1 ons 1152 17 6,227 8,667 858 1,661 1,531 49 58 19,943 
1906. : $,383 137 1,043 706 
1907. a 05] 124 1.302 BR STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
1908, 9.80! ool 243 "52 In the state bankers’ associations, of which there are now one ¢ 
1999, 10,682 TOO 374 1.639 S79 each state, for the District of Columbia and a total of fifty 
1910 11,405 7TS1 28 1,504 723 ve have a powerful force which h been of in able vainue Dy 
1B11. 12,072 1,504 105 1,971 667 ittending conventions, group meetings, banquets, etc., your Genera 
1Pi2. 13,323 TOO 30 2? 041 1,251 Secretary has made it a point to keep constantly in touch with 
1913. 14.100 144 .- B50 1,521 7 these organizations, and at every opportunity to cement the good 
1914. 14,720 804 384 1,514 620 fellowship and cordiality that now exist between these associations 
1915 15,010 924 134 1,214 290 ind The American Bankers’ Association, The state secretaries, par 
1916. 16.016 x82 116 1.889 1,006 ticularly, have been an ever present help in some branches of our 
1917 17.328 S76 “OR 2188 1,312 work in which we regard their assistance as almost indispensab 
1918 19.0438 1,023 276 2,738 1,715 FINANCES 
MEMBERSHIP OF STATES AND TERRITORIES cme report of the Tesasares shows a cosh balance of 90,460.08, 82 
. Pe ede . — ompared with $3,098.58 in 1917. There is no deficit in the actua 
HAVING Less THAN 100 MEMBERS running expenses of the Association for the past fiscal year. As will 
(As of August 31, 1918) be seen, the receipts exceed the tures; and there are 
‘ no Outstanding bills, all current expenses n paid 
ris ‘ 4 » ‘ ad 
awl x eat | Ri ROUTINE WORK 
Nevada . ae China 1 During the fiscal year just ended we sent out from the Genera 
New Hampshire 74 Costa Rica 2 Offices more than 574,000 letters, ircular letters Proceedings 
Rhode Island ia) ie 22 JourNaL-BULLETINS, etc. The following statement shows the volume 
Vermont . 79 Isle of Pines 1 of mail and express matter in detail: 
Alaska 19 Mexico ...-. 1) FIRST-CLASS MAIL MATTER 
Canal Zone 1 Panama ..... 1 cas 
<a Lette a ins er ere es 14,787 
Hawali Sees a 17 Santo Domingo a . & 
Philippine Islands. ; 4 Venezuela ... } Cireul © POGROER, ONE+ so o> oon tee cess ; a6, 476 
Porto Rico ; i: ees First-class mail matter other than letters, su a8 
rotal nn typewritten lists, ete..... : 1,741 
L21, 00% 
MEMBERSHIP SEOOND, THIRD AND FOURTILT CLASS MAIL MATT! 
TOURS BULLETIN 147.765 
I> \ LAN ~s ASSOCIA J \ 19018 J i G 977 
«oad 1.970 
Trust Sav. State A.I.B. Signs 2,017 
State or Territor Nat'l Siate Private Co.’s Banks Sec’y Chaps. Toial Lists of me ers 29,752 
Alabama .. 60 88 2 24 7 1 1 183 Packages 1,645 
Arizona s ; 15 56 0 20 1 1 0 93 $7,125 
Arkansas 57 206 2 31 2 1 1 300 
Oalifornia ; 2255 320 6 28 SR 1 5 683 Pot 4. B. A il matter 191.120 
Colorado .. 116 130 7 16 10 1 1 281 . - 
Connecticut . 69 9 q 17 61 \ 2 196 , SECTIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 
Delaware .... 23 5 1 16 2 1 0 is Total first 35 til matter » R30 
Dist. of Columbia 4 3 3 3 27 1 1 52 Petal second, third and fourth ss! tier 14.829 
Florida .... 51 134 t 13 4 1 0 207 — TS 
OS SRA 83 258 7 19 14 1 1 385 _ 
Idaho .. : 57 109 2 9 3 1 0 181 Total mail matter 566,759 
lilinois ...... 5367 418 211 101 46 1 1 1,145 Express packages . ; 7,399 
ED. ade sao 166 185 42 79 $ 1 0 477 — 
RE 264 270 52 52 364 1 0 1,003 Grand total ‘ a 574,18" 
Kansas oe 207 644 2 6 9 1 0 S69 . 
Kentucky ...... 85 103 1 24 6 1 1 221 * Bulletin Section dropped July 31, 1917, from the JourNAL-BuL- 
Loulsiana ..... 35 136 1 28 7 1 1 209 LETIN, Which is now published as ‘‘ THe JourRNAv.” The first number 
Maine ... no 0 ra) 43 22 1 0 125 of the ‘* Bulletin ’’ which is now issued by the American Institute of 
Marylaud : : 88 52 23 17 30 1 1 212 Banking Section, quarterly, was published July a; 
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IN MEMORIAM 


During the year just closed, death has claimed a goodly number of 
these who have served the Association faithfully and well, in official 
capaeities and as individuals, The list includes: Ralph W. Cutler 
ef Connecticut, former President of the Trust Company Section; Tom 
Randolph of Missouri, former member of the Executive Council; George 
KB. Haverstick of Nebraska, who was taken away at the very beginning 
ef a useful career on the Executive Council; William M. Hill of Vir- 
ginia, Anderson D. Buckner of Missouri and William H. High of 
California, all former members of the Executive Council; George E. 
Edwards of New York and Newton F. Hawley of Minnesota, both 
former Presidents of the Savings Bank Section; and John Corbett of 
New Mexico, Vice President of the Association from that state. 


CHICAGO 


Since the organization of the American Bankers Association at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in 1875, including the present convention, we 
have held four of our annual meetings in the western metropolis—in 
1885, in 1893, in 1909 and in 1918. 

At the 1885 convention, the Hon. Lyman J. Gage was President and 
presided. He was then president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago; and since that time, has honorably filled the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is now retired and is passing his golden 
days in peace and contentment in southern California. The convention 
was largely given up to addresses on the silver question and many 
valuable statistics and tables were furnished the convention; and are 
part of the records of the Association, the leaders in the addresses 
and discussions being among the most prominent bankers and economists 
of the United States. The Treasurer’s report showed the receipts for 
the fiscal year to have been $10,940; the membership 1,395. 

The convention of 1893 was presided over by William H. Rhawn, 
president of the National Bank of the Republic, Philadelphia. Among 
those who made addresses was the Hon. James H. Eckels, Comptroller 
of the Currency. The addresses and discussions were largely on bank 
legislation, money and currency reform. The membership at that time 
was 1,672; receipts for the year from all sources $15,783.80, The 
Association bad $10,000 in securities as an investment; and a cash 
balance of $357.32—reported by the Treasurer, George F. Baker of 
New York City. 

It is nine years since the American Bankers Association has held a 
meeting in Chicago. At the 1909 meeting, that distinguished Chicagoan, 
George M. Reynolds, as President, presided over the deliberations of 
this bedy. The membership at that time was 10,682 and the yearly 
income was $175,000. It is interesting to recall that among the 
speakers on that occasion were the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon and the 
late James J. Hill, besides some well known members of our own 
family of bankers, Their addresses dealt with the problems of peace, 
while our speakers today treat of war and its successful prosecution. 
In either event, I am sure that no better setting could be supplied 
and no finer hospitality rendered than what we have received from the 
big, live American city of Chicago. Everything that Chicago does, she 
does well; and I know that I merely anticipate the report of our 
tesolutions Committee when I say that for the many courtesies shown 
during convention week, for the excellent arrangements made for 
bandling and expediting our business and for all of those innumerable 
details which go to make a successful convention, our heartiest thanks 
ire due the city of Chicago. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation of the valuable aid 
rendered during the past year by all the officers of the Association 
Council! members and committeemen, all of whom have spared no effort 
to make this the banner year of the American Bankers Association. 

, Frep E. FARNSWORTH, 
General Secretary. 


Annual Report of General Counsel, Thomas B. Paton 


The work of the General Council in behalf of tbe Association, its 
ommittees nd its members comprises so much of detail that it i 
somewhat difficult, in framing an annua report to determine jus 
where to draw the line of demarcation et wer th general and the 
particular In the most genera! form of statement, the work of th 
General Counsel is susceptible of three broad divisions, legislative 
advisory and executive, the legislative cor prehending all the acti ‘ 
for or on le If of the Committees on Federal a State Legislation, the 


advisory including advice on matters of law to individual member 


and upon matters of both law and policy to var s committees and 
officers of the Association and the executive embracing a variety of 
document drafting—proposed laws, resolutions, amendments, contract 

as well as secretarial! work for the legislative committees. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY 


Probably the most important branch of the worl luring the yj 





year has been in connection with the Committee on Federal! Legislati 
Congress has had before it important amendments of the Federal R 
erve Act, all the new legislation growing out of the war and a variecet 
f other details affecting the banking interests, No detailed statement 


of all these subjects of legislation, their progress or status, or of tl 

attitude of the Association concerning them, is called for in this report; 
such statement is appropriately made in the report of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation 3ut it is appropriate to point out that in con 
nection with the important work of the Committee on Federal Legis 
ation and of its auxiliary, the Federal Legislative Council, it is the 
function and duty of the General Counsel to advise and keep the mem 
bers of the Committee fully posted upon all legislative matters of im- 
portance, as well as to operate the necessary machinery to carry out, 
in their behalf, the legislative policies of the Association, 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress, over one hundred bills affecting banks 
favorably or unfavorably have been examined and digested and their 
progress—where they have made progress—watched Particular meas- 
ures and amendments to existing bills have been drafted and urged in 
the interest of the Association. Advice concerning bills of importance 
has been communicated to the Federal! Legislative Committee and 
Federal Legislative Council by confidential bulletin, by letter and by 
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wire; the stand or policy of the Association upon particular measures 
requiring immediate decision has been referred to the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council and determined by referendum vote; there have been per- 
sonal interviews and correspondence with the members of Congressional! 
committees in presenting the claims of our Association and meetings 
with our own committees in Washington in connection with Federal 
legislation and departmental matters, It is believed that efficient ser- 
vice has been rendered with the means at command. A suggestion has 
been made that the service be extended by the establishment of a local 
office in Washington in charge of a competent representative who would 
be an assistant of the General Counsel, Such a local office might prove 
an advantage, for, in addition to closer touch with the activities of 
the committees of Congress and with their views and policies upon 
various banking and financial questions, there are many matters which 
are presented to various departments of Government involving interpre 
tation of the Federal Reserve, Revenue, Selective Service ané 
other laws, 

It is but fitting here to gratefully acknowledge the invaluable aid 
received from Mr. H. H. McKee of Washington, D. C., former Chair- 
man of our Committee on Federal Legislation, whose sound judgment 
has been relied upon in many emergencies and who, at the. sacrifice of 
much time, has gratuitously assisted the General Counsel in the per- 
formance of numerous important duties at Washington in connection 
with legislative and departmental work. 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


The General Counsel has been associated with the work of the 
Committee of Five, the successor of the Committee of Twenty-five, in 
its efforts first, through the Committee on Federal Legislation, to 
obtain the enactment by Congress of an amendment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act which would make clear the right of member banks to make 
exchange charges In remitting for checks presented through the Federal 
Reserve Banks and, secondly, having procured such amendment, though 
in emasculated form» in its efforts to obtain the fixing of reasonable 
charges by the Federal Reserve Board under a proper interpretation of 
the amended law. A hearing was given the Committee by the Federal 
Reserve Board at which the contentions of the Committee were pre- 
sented and later a legal brief was prepared and submitted in support 
of the proposition that it is the duty of the Federal Reserve Board to 
determine and regulate reasonable charges to be made for remitting the 
proceeds of al] checks presented by the Federal Reserve Banks, except 
ehecks of which the Federal Reserve Bank is owner, and that a Federal 
Reserve Bank which pays such charge for remitting, is entitled to 
charge the same against its principal, the depositor or owner of the 
check, anything to the contrary in Section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is impliedly repealed by the later amendment. A _ full report 
of the activities of the Committee of Five has been forwarded by its 
Secretary, Mr. Jerome Thralis, to every inember of the Association and 
will be presented to this Convention, 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


There has been co-operation with the American Trade Acceptance 
Council in promoting a standard form of trade acceptance. Aid has 
been given in the preparation of such form and a number of legal 
opinions have been rendered the Council and others upon the legal effect 
acceptance and upon many questions of law connected 
with its use. Among these are (1) the right of a bank at which a 
trade acceptance is made payable to pay and charge up the same when 
presented at maturity without express instruction from the customer, 





” 


(2) The duty of the bank as to payment without express instruction 
where the acceptance is not presented until after maturity, (3) the 
seller’s right of replevin where a trade acceptance is taken, (4) the 
effect of taking a trade acceptance on mechanic’sS lien rights, and (5) 
negotiability of various forms of trade acceptance. Questions have also 
been considered with reference to the possible effect of anti-trust laws 
where resolutions have been adopted by associated bodies recommend 
ing to members that they urge the use by their customers of trade 
acceptances in substitution for open accounts and recommending uni- 

and favorable terms eredit to be offered by members to custom- 
ers, An attempt was unsuccessfully made to procure an interpreta 
tion of the revenue law under which trade acceptances would be 
exempted from the stamp tax, 


MEXICAN SITUATION 


Your Counsel has co-operated with the President of the Association 





in matters connected with the Mexican situation and has bad numerous, 


conferences and correspondence relative to this subject and as to the 
attitude the Association should take in connection with the Administra 
tion's policy in dealing with Mexico to the end that the lives and 
property of American citizens in that disordered country may be fully 
protected. 

WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Considerable work has been done in promulgating the standard forn 
of warehouse receipt which conforms to the requirements of the 
Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act and which has been jointly recon 


mended by the American Bankers Association and the American Ware 
housemen’s Association. This has entailed a considerable correspond- 
nce with many members of the Association in explaining the use of 
the forms, The form so recommended while conforming to the Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts Act which has been passed in a large number 
of states and while available for general merchandise warehousing, 
does not conform to the requirements of the Federal Warehouse Act, 
and a different form is necessary for agricultural products warehoused 
under that act. There has been correspondence on this subject with 
experts in the Agricultural Department and the completion of the form 
is awaiting the promulgation of regulations by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
STATE LEGISLATION 


The present has been an off year in the matter of state legislation. 
Only eleven state legislatures met in regular sessions this year and 
very few of our Association measures have been enacted. In New York 
the Bad Check bill has been passed, Next year, it is hoped, better 
results will be attained as over forty state legislatures meet in regular 
session. In connection with the proposed law to prevent the secret 
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gnime! unts rece ble vhic bject w be | ented it 
he rep f the Cor tree I tat Legi y ("¢ ‘ has 
had seve erviews with the Secretary and Attorney of the N 
Association of Credit Men preparatory » drafting tute 
for state enactment whi W prevent 1 1 i t r fer of 
‘ t 
ADVISORY WORK FOR MEMBERS 
Phe advisory work of the office of General Counse sho ! ! 
f abating but with the increase of membership continues to increase 
For some years now the number of letters received from members r 
wsting opinions upon submitted questions has been upwards of 600 
annually, and in the last two or three years the average til igher 
These questions range all the wa) fron y ered 
propositions to difficult questions of ( nd re 
search { majo of the questior tions i 
ich the inquit! bank has figured if right 
wv Jiability 1 olved y question howe I ire ¢ it hypothe 
il nature although their solution is useful in determining the proper 
rule or pr e in a given cast Where a congestion of questions de 
lops among those requiring time for consideration, the ru adopted 
0 give priority t e earliest in date and to prefe actua ransa 
tions to hypothetical questions. The General Couns i 0o ionally 
honored by being appointed to arbitrate disputes bet weer ember bank 
ipon submission of an agreed statement of facts with an agreement t 
abide by the dee on give! 
TEN YEARS’ WORK 
The office of General Counsel was created ten years ago and th pre 
ent incumbent elected to fill the position Prior to that time on the 
initiative of Lewis FE, Pierson, now an ex-President of the Association, 
there had been created two impor in committees of the Association 
one upon Bills of Lading to promote a_ better form of bill and more 


h instruments and a Standing Law Com 


adequacy ot state laws 
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mittee, to 
banking business, and yo | 
those Committees Thereafter the work of these 
and increased and their 
Federal and 
work of the Bills of Lading 


and recommendation by the Inter 





promote ormity and fecting 


Counsel had acted in an advisor 


capacity to 
committees continued 
respective functions were finally absorbed by 
State Legislation, respectively. The 


Committee had its fruition in the 


the Committees on 
adoption 
tate Commerce Commission of a uni 
form bill of lading, in two forms, for straight and order shipments, tiv 
frauds 
of Lading Com 
Congress of a 
Lading law incorporating as one of its main features 
liability of the holders of order 
carrier’s agent mistakenly, collusively, or as matter of 


order or negotiable form being so framed as to safeguard against 
later, after the specific Bills 
existence, in the passage by 


previously common and, 


mittee had gone out of 
Federal Bills of 


the principle of carrier to bona fide 


bills where the 


accommodation, issued to the lading reciting the 


shipper a bill of 


receipt of goods which never had been received The manifold subjects 


of legislation which yearly receive the constant attention of the Com 





mittee on Federal Legislation and with which your Counse!] in his dual 
Counsel and 

need not be upon 

In the matter of state legislation, the work of 

Committee on State 


capacity as Secretary of the Committee is in a measure 


identified, dwelt 
promoting, under the 
auspices of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act has 
the statute books of every 
Georgia and Texas; the Uniform Act on Warehouse Receipts has, be- 
ginning with the year 1907, been passed in forty 
with the year 1910 the Uniform Bills of Lading Act has, 


Legislation, the passage of the 
progressed until this law is now on 
state in the Union with two exceptions 
beginning 
down to the 


states ; 


present time, been passed in nineteen states and the Uniform Stock 
Transfer Act, also recommended by our Association and having its 


addi 
eertain 


first enactment in 1910, has now been passed jn ten states In 
acts to 


banking transactions safer 


tion special more adequately punish fraud and make 
have been framed and their enactment pro 
eured in a number of states The bill to 
making of false statements to obtain credit, framed jointly by the 
Counsel for the National Association of Credit Men and General Coun 
sel of this Association in 1909, has been 
the bill relating to derogatory 
General Counsel in 
persons who maliciously 


considerable punish the 


passed in thirty-four states; 
drafted by 
suppress and punish 
kind of evil 


been passed 


statements affecting banks 
1907, 
circulate slanders upon banks—a 
to which these institutions are peculiarly subject—has now 
in twenty-four states. The bill limiting the time of liability of a bank 
to its depositor for payment of raised checks, after return of 
vouchers, has been passed to date in twenty-three states with varying 
time limits ranging from thirty days to one year. The bill to punish 
the giving of checks or drafts insufficient funds, 
known as the ** Bad Check ”’ bill, has been with more or less 
modification of provision in thirty-four states, the latest 
being, as already shown in this report, in the State of New York. 
out going into further detail, number of other 
relating to the competency of bank notaries, the non-payment of checks 
through error, the punishment of burglary with 
payment of joint and trust deposits—framed by the General 
have been passed in a considerable number of states. 

During the ten years’ service more than 3,000 written opinions 
been rendered to members upon legal questions arising in their busi 
ness and there has been a variety of detailed work for committees and 
officers of the Association. 

During the last two years it has been the policy of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation and also of the Committee on State Legislation to 
organize the committee work on an enlarged basis of efficiency by ex- 
tendiag the organization of the Committees on Federal and State Legis 
lation, respectively, and the creation of auxiliary committees known as 
the Federal Legislative Council and the State Legislative Council, ha‘ 
ing a representative in each state, which representative, in turn, forms 
a sub-committee in his own state to more effectively carry on the work. 
This policy of extension has been sanctioned by appropriate amendments 
to the Constitution, Upon General Counsel, as secretary of the 
lative committees, has devolved much of the detailed work and cor- 
respondence essential to the proper organization and effective operation 
of these enlarged committees. 

General Counsel has in his office as legal associates or assistants Mr. 
Herrick J. Skinner and Mr. Frank W. both of proved 
also two stenographers, Catherine Rose and Murphy 


December, aimed to 


forged or 


against commonly 
passed 
enactment 
With- 
bills on a subjects 

explosives and the 
Counsel 


have 





. ‘ 
legis- 


Jones, value ; 


Florence whose 


CONVENTION. 












faith 1 efi t service for en 1 seven years respectively is 
deserving of recognitior He has b deprived of the legal services 
f Thomas B. Pator J vho was called to the colors in April, 1917 
d aft. SEL y it the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
a Lieut t of i n ordered back to this 
country in connection v divisior Mr. Patol 
had about completed rest of publishe ega 
opinions f the Ge nd publ I f thi 
vork has been unavoi he p < tte f< 
ittention 
For the future it is expected to continue he lines « york mn 
rried on and to enlarge the field of operatior as time permit 
here es S ‘ of conflict the sions of the diffe 
nt states governing banking transactions hich can be simplified an 
the rule 1 d nifer by the enactment f state statute the 
I iwging of which s hoped to plish Re 1 dige 
g atute s tos t ike 
1 ; i" ld } < | bole 
rh lvent of I i presented t changed ne . 
iany me proble nd the legal effect of war legi iv the 
inking business |} ated uch add nal work the Gener 
Counsel's office J r nue egislatior is to ich tl change t 
! ( is ‘ ved, as l as the inte i 1 of t 
‘ nany «de f point the Se ers ind Sail Civ Relief 
Act and Ss effect up remedies upon negotial paper nd her ob 
gations of soldiers and sailors held by. banks; the selective service acts 
and the question of the application of the w to bank officers and 
ployees in vi y essential positi rvice—all of these sub 
cts have presented new fields of But these ire ten 
porary matters and when the wa 1 yuntry and its allies 
‘ « ‘ | j s s iney ble s the 
sing of the sun, there ' d better e1 ith Ameri 





ennobled by self-sacrific 








ecor standing foremost among the nations of the earth in bot 
noral and economic greatness 
THOMAS B. Pat 
Ger Cou 
Report of the Insurance Committee 
To Members of the {mcrican tankers Assoc Or 
GENTLEMEN: The business of insurance is a highly technical and 


scientific one, Knowing 
ment enga; 


ged the 


this, 
services of an expert who has given to us his train 
ing and ability at a 


your committee soon 


after its appoint 





very reasonable cost The four years’ 
together with the training of the 
has enabled your committee to meet the foremost 


4 Xperie nee 
Secretary 
authorities 
upon own ground with great edit ar 
profit to the membership of the American Bankers 
There have been devised by this commiitee 


of the present members, 


insurance 
time and their 


time again 


Associatior 
and brought into genera 
that really and actually pay the lo 


use, insurance contract forms 





intended to be covered Every attack upon ember bank has bee 


nqguired into by your committee and the proper application of the in 


surance coverage has been defined and secured Forms ars eing co! 


tinually improved and we find that changes necessary to be made 
from time to time to meet new conditions, As a result, burglary and 


robbery claims have increased 
in 1913 by 


from 7 per cent. of the premiums paid 


member banks to 30 per cent. of the premiums paid today 


These claims in 1913 were $30,000; in 1915, $71,000; in 1917, $103 
000, and for the past term of twelve months, 1918, they are $167,000 
The number of attacks have been no greater than heretofore Cat 
a greater insurance service be performed for member banks than ob 
taining the settlement of just claims? 

Your committee at no time asked a1 insurance company to av ul 


improper claim; on the contrary, we have sought to maintain only 


just and fair and honorable relation to the insurance 


compa nie 


attitude has been more or less recognized, and the insurance 


are tending to submit cases in controversy to your committer Tol 


decision Very recently, for instance, one of the largest insurances 


companies in the business submitted a case 


which the 


involving a loss of 
company thought it should not pay; 
its Secretary, set forth in reply the 
should be 
‘* Perhaps the 
to pay he 


$3,000 
your committee, throug! 
why in the committee’s 
paid. On April 29, the company replied 


reasons 
judgment the claim 
as follows: 

decided 
With 


committee 


only comment that is necessary is that we 
claim 

respect to insurance 
that the 
protection at proper cost, rather tl 
cheap insurance For instance, we 
again in 1916, that a rate 
was fair; we 


uuaye 
rates, it has been the experience of 
banks of this Association prefer 


yout 
adequate insurances 
lan any possible question involved in 
apnounced in our 


of $2.50 per 


1914 report and 
$1.000 on the fidelity bond 
nevertheless obtained and submitted to you later a pro 
reduce this cent this 


posal to rate 20 per 


proposal coming fron 
certain interests which already had the strong endorsement of many 
large member banks of the Association one bank ind one only, 
elected to avail itself of this reduction We have reported to you 
previously that thg insurance companies have a wide margin of profit 


in the burglary insurance business of member 
obtained no reduction in 


banks, While we 
rates, we feel that obtaining proper 
coverage and settlement of claims reflected in the largely increased pay 
ments to banks has 


have 
these 
been a more valuable service 

In some states the local insurance situation may seem to demand the 
organization of mutual companies to care for the interest of banks and 
This has been done in states, we are informed, 
success, and we understand that other states 
contemplation Your committee has heretofore, 
and will continue to co-operate with such state enterprises. In our re 
port of Sept, 25, 1916, we outlined the possible advantages of an in- 
surance Company operated by or under close relation with the 
can Bankers Association and at that time we 
these possibilities, 


bankers in these states 
with apparent degree of 
have similar plans in 


Ameri- 
stated—‘‘ Notwithstanding 
your committee does not believe that the American 
Association should either directly or indirectly engage in the 
insurance business, 


junkers 
other than by maintaining some committee for per 
forming an advisory service as is now being done.’’ The facts submit 
ted in this, our report, today, indicate the realization of all these pos- 
sibilities through the activity of your present insurance committee, and 
we deem it our duty to brir 


if to your attention again our 1916 repors 











BANKING 





wove quoted This business is a hazardous one: many companies 
ave failed; it may bring the Association into an embarrassing situa 
n should it become sponsor for any business undertaking I 
vith risk of oss and with so many causes of disputes as that of 
isuran 
fhe member banks of this Association are paying premiums for vari- 
s forms of fidelity and bur ; insurance of approximately three 





intained that the 





m dollars per annum; we always ma 
service in be rendered its members by this Association in the main 
nan a committee to represent the interests of the members in a 
super ‘ and regulatory capacity The mere existence of the com 





prevents abuses, and a comparison of conditions as they existed 





ve years ago and those of today will convince the most skeptical of 
he great service the Association has rendered its members in this con 
ection Your committee today has attained » such a position that 
t commands the respect of the insuran companies, and its inter 
wetation of policy contracts in disputed or uncertain claims is usually 

pted Can the Association ford to terminate its insurance work 

¢ these lines with the result that former unsatisfactory settlement 
f ilims would soon obtain In f we are sure that for the first 




















e mM iny years there are no representatives of insurance companies 
tt ing our meetings VW { eas s paren the fee 
it th onflict of ideas regarding the insurance question which has 
! iy ad to a iband mt tl vol of tl committee 

Wi e to advise you of the resignation of the committee's Secre- 
ry. Mr. B. A, Ruffin, to accept an official position with one of the 
eading ident insurance companies, which company, however, does 
t write fidelity bank insurance. Mr, Ruffin'’s office is now in New 
York City. and since the appointment of Mr. L. W. Gammon as Acting 
Secretary of the committee, Mr. Ruffin has rendered valuable assistance 
1 connection with furnishing information and statistics relative to 
he | st ac vities of ns e comiuittee and the surance situa 
rh ost of the insurance inmittee we desire to emphasize has never 
exceeded 25 cents per member per annum, and at the present time 1s 
osting approximately 15 cents per member per annum. 

After Mr. Ruffin’s resignation Mr. Gammon was requested by the 
psurance committee to take charge of ts office affair and later he 
is made Acting Secretary. The correspondence of the committee has 
been kept up to date, reports of losses have been followed up, and 
arious claims investigated and assistance given in the adjustment of 
sSatne 

Meetings have been held with various insurance companies and the 
wurglary association in connection with the new burglary and rob- 
ery ich has been finally approved and adopted, This new 
forin such material changes that the attention of members 
hould be called to it in this report, Some of the changes are as 
follows: ; 

1—-All bank burglary policies heretofore have assumed liability for 
ittacks upon the equipment of the bank only while such equipment was 





located in the banking rooms described in the policy The new policy 
extends the coverage to the sufe or safes while iocated in the banking 
rooms ‘*or while located in iny othe! place after remova by thieves 
bh s Oo their i“ liees 
y Phe robbery o1 hold-up liabilffy has heretofore been limited to the 
sual and regular office hours of the bank. The new policy provides 
that the insurance company shall be liable for robbery or hold-up not 
mly during the regular office hours of the bank, but ‘‘at any time 
hile two officers or office nployees are engaged at ork in 


rr more 
cai reinises,’’ 
amount of return 


to 


3—Dispute has arisen from time to time as to the 
due the bank policies, In 


return im on all ¢ 


an 
pro- 


computed 


on « led order secure 


ines 





exact unearned prem ancellations, it has been 





vided in the new policy that I] unearned premiums shall b 
pro ruta.’ 
{—The liability of the insurat ompany for robbery has hereto 
fore been limited to a felonious and forcible taking of property by 
olence inflicted upon the person or persons In the actua eare and 
tody of the property at the time, or by i such person or per 
ons in fear of violence The new policy has broadened this liability 
» include loss due to any ‘** overt felonious act committed in the pres 
ce of such person or persons, and of which such person or persons 
t ly cognizant at tl tin of its 0o« rrence,”’ As the so 


illed ‘‘ snatch theft osses have never been heretofore covered ex 





ept in the high-priced blanket bond or in the Lloyd’s policy, it is to be 
exy* ted that this change in th new policy will pay many losses of 
nember banks covering whi heretofore they have had no claim. 
Licenses are being issued to all reputable insurance companies ap 
plying for same, and the insurance agents Or companies with whom 
the banks have heretofore transacted their insurance business should 


he able to supply promptly the new policy upon request. 
An article appeared in the September Issue of the JOURNAL of the 
({merican Bankers Association, together w ith copy of the new policy in 


that members of the Association read over this policy 


s relative to the insurance cor! 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. G. PARKER, 
Chairmar 
OLIVER J SANDS, 
H. P. Beckwith 
L. W 


Acting Se 


GAMMON 


ecretary, 


Report of the Administrative Committee by Charles A. Hinsch 


To the Vembera of the LEawecutive Council of the 4{merican Bankers’ 

{ssociution 
GENTLEMEN: I take great pleasure in submitting for your considera 
of the activities of the Administrative Committee since 


ion a review 
the Spring 
Arkansas. 

We have held 


two in Cilicas 


Meeting of Council held at Hot Spring 


Hot Springs 
of your 





ision 


the 


sinee thi in 


deliberations 


meetings 


three 


ind 


Committee sveral meetings 


SECTION. 


FIRST MEETING 





Eastman Hotel, Hot 
Yice-President R. F. 
P. Sharer and R. 8. 


lith at the 
Chairman ; 
Messrs. 


first meeting w heid May 
Hinsch, 


W. 


as 
Springs; present—-C. <A, 
Maddox, Ex-President P. Ww. 


Goebel: 


Hawes, and General Secretary Fred. E, Farnsworth, The Sections 
were also represented by President Cox and Secretary Thralls of th 
National Bank Section: President Noel and Secretary Harrison of the 
Savings Bank Section: President Blair and Secretary Mershon of the 


McHugh the 
Puelicher 


Sec- 


Allen 


Clearing House 
and Secretary 


President of 


Ex-President 


frust Company Section; 


tion; TFresident Huxford, 





of the State Batik Section, 

Che question of Section programs for the Annual Convention tt 
Chicago was « lered. Messrs. Huxford and Puelicher for the Stats 
tank Section. advocxted two davs for section sessions. Mr. Noel suzg- 
vested that there be a half day’s session devoted to a meeting of cle 
rrust Company, Savings Kank and National Bank Sections. Mr’. 
Blair also favore a haif day’s joint session Mr. Cox stated that 
the irrahncenient f last year’s program was satisfactory to the N 
tional Bank Sectio 

After a final d SSit of the subject, it was decided that a join 
meeting of the Sections be held on Tuesday evening of Convention 
week, and M1 -uelicher was authorized to invite all Sections t 
mirticipate in an open meeting on Tuesday evening of Convention week, 
to discuss th subject of eligible State Banks joining the Federal Re- 
serve System, 

As a resul conference the following Sections’ program was 

it nd adopted: 





Tuesday morning 


Savings Bank Section, meeting 


open 


Trust Company Section, business 


Ilouse 


riuool 


session 





Section, open meeting, 
atte 
s Bank 


House 


Tuesday 


Section, business meeting. 





Clearing Section, business session. 


rrust Company Section, open meeting. 
State Bank Section, open meeting, at which Bankers’ Insura 
natters will be discussed. All bankers to be invited. 


morning : 
Bank 


Rank Sec 


Wednesday 
Nation 


State 


Section, meeting, 

tion, 

Wednesday afternoon: 
Nationa! Bank 


Rank 


opt n 
meeting 


business 


Section, business meeting. 


State Section, open meeting. 


A general 


vention 


of the General Co: 


suggested 


discussion relative to the progress 


ensued, and the following speakers and subjects wers 


ommended 


Earl 


rec 
Economy.”’ 
ab, ‘** War 
Finances 
Patriotism 


of Reading, 
M. Schw Supplies.’’ 
After the War.”’ 


Kahn, 
Daniels 
iilroads.”’ 
Senator Cl 
larry <A 
W. M. 


Secretary 


mimberlain, ** Universal Mi 
Wi Merchant 
Vandervoort Labor 
Baker, 

Willi 
Governor Stoke 
R. Mott. 
James A. Farrell 


itary Training 


eler, Marine 


** Red 


Jersey 


Cross.’ 


ams of Detroit, 
of New 


Bishop 
Ex 


Johu 


It was decided to have the report of the Insurance Referendum Coi 
ttee on Friday afternoon of the general Convention sessions. 
rhe second meeting of the Administrative Committee was held in 


at the Congress Hotel Saturday, Sept. 14th. Present: Chail 


man €¢ \. Hinsch, Vice-President R. F. Maddox, Ex-President P, W 
(oebe i Messrs, W. P, Sharer and R. S. Hawes, and F. E. Farns 
vorth, G ral Secretary, 

Preside! Hi h reported having appointed the following Committees 
since the Spring Meeting, all of which were Culy ratified and approved 

Special Commiitee on Forms for Excess Profit and Income Elias 
Doar Cashier Ban of Dorchester, Summerville, S. C., Chairman 
George M. White, President, National Metropolitan Bank, Washingt« 


om Gs de Pools President, Federal National Bank, Washingte 
a. 6 

Deieagates ») dnnual Convention of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ A 
sociation of Americe Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17th to 19th, next 


tank, 
National 


Pp. W., 
Kans.; J 


National Kansas City 


Bank of 


Goebel, Commercial 


W 


resident, 


Perry, President. Southwest Com 


meree, Kansas City, Mo.: P. G. Walton, Vice-President, New England 
National Pank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vi Il Hi Veh fo represent a 3 1 (at request of Capita 
Iss Commiites to conference ealled at instance of Investmen 
bankers Association, having for purpose of conference the restrictio 

f the marketing of so-called fraudulent issues, 

1 R | Delegation of Cotton Growing States Convention n Neu 
Orleans, July Oth, 1918 Lynn H. Dinkins, Chairman; G, O, Vineent 
R. S, Heeht, L. M. Pool and Walker Broach (all of New Orleans) 

Deleaate to National Conference on War Economy Called by Academy 


League 
Nationa 
Rank of 

Merchants 


Municipal 
American Exchange 
President, The 
Vice-President 


if Political cit New York and National 
i Bennett, Vice-President, 
Bank New Y« + L. F. Kiesewetter, Vice 
Ne York, York; Frank L,. Hiltor 


National B New York 


of 


nee 


rk 
Now 


ink, 


COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Your President reported having attended a meeting of the Committee 


on Coordination of Activities, held in Chicago on July 14th, 1918, and 
1 detailed report of the Committee, outlining their recommendations 
Was submitted for the information of the Administrative Committee, 


This report will be submitted by the Committee for your considera 


tien to the Convention 





BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OWNERS OF RAILROAD if the bes: interests of the Government would not suffer thereby, that 
SECURITIES a later date be fixed tor the opening of the Campaign. 
The suggestion evidently had the desired effect, because ihe date as 
Your President reported having attended a conference of the Execu- finally announced, was fixe for September 28th, the day after our 
ve Committee of The National Association of Owners of Railroad Convention, 
1d in New York on July 18th. The meeting was called for Auother effort. é mae to fix the date for Monday, Sep- 
of considering a contract prepared by the United States tember 30th, u ic Treasury} yfficis stated that it would be im- 
inistration, that had been submitted to the Railroa:i possible f 
5 i setting forth the terms, conditions and compensation the Your tdiminisis , init ho i fee] that we were very 
jeverument proposed to grant to the Railroads during the period of fortunate in not having the at ixed ¢ sriginaily intended. 
he War, and 21 months thereafter. 
After a final discussion of the contract, a special Committee was INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
appointeé to confer with the Railroad Administration with a view of 
uring a modification of the terms. This meeting was held in Wasi 
mgton on July 23rd. Your President not being able to be present, 


The President reported ing appointed Mr. Gammon Secretary 
the Insurance Committee rsuant to the request of the Chairman « 
he Committee. The activ: the Preside Was ; roves . 
sent a telegraim as follows: ae Vane e President as approved. 
‘* Regret. exceedingly my inability to attend conference called for rae ' 
tie a eS : , COUN( . $S STATE BANKING ASSOCIATION 
tomorrow in Washington. You are authorized to say for me, as 
it of The American Bankers’ Association, that I feel the con 
tentions of your Association are fully justified, and 1 hope you will be 
ible to convince the Finance Committee of the United States Railroad 
Administration of the justice of your cause. The banks of the nation . : : ’ . 
4 . P Re : ' ‘ , al ] of the other members of the Executive Commit 
are vitally interested in the future welfare of the railroads and any a 
: ; ; PIB the ambition iat this bnew organization shall work in harmonious 
eontract submitted not in harmony with the assurance given by the ; : . vere 
r> a ‘ ; er 1 cooperation with >» American Bankers’ Association. 
President when the properties were taken over, that the railroads : ¥ . . aioe 
‘*] have called a meeting of the Executive Committee in Chicago 
on September 23rd to complete details of the operations. I will be 
: ie nn me very glad indeed to discuss these with you, and I would Iso be 
road Securities. fhe railroads should be placed in a position where ee ‘ : . : - shies. hag c+ ys ~ d 
, . ; e ‘ pleased if you so desire, to present our plan of activities to the 
they can count with absolute certainty upon the amount of revenue . ; : , , 
, tof } , American Bankers’ Association so that all the members would realize 
available for the payment of dividends and other fixed charges. ; = 
“ae . , le . - what we are endeavoriug to do. 
The recent advance in freight and passenger rates provides con- aon : , ee ‘ 
‘ +) , hier ; : } The President was requested to advise President Booth of our desire 
Vincing proof that the railroads were justified in the demands they 


: ; - to cooperate and work in harmony with the new Association, and ex- 
have made during the past several years for an advance in rates,’ Aye - Nee te ie — Se nye “ i 
tending him a cordial invitation to address the Association as suggested. 


letter from W. H. Booth, President «f 
Banking Association, reading in part as 


would receive a square dea] at the hands of the Government will, I 
am sure, be viewed with grave apprehension by the hoiders of Rail 


’ 


Some concessions were agreed to, but the final contract submitted 
said to have been agreed to by a majority of the Railroad Executives a i ae 1 ee ee . 
subject to the approval of the stockholders, is regarded as unsatisfac BANK EMPLOYES AS NON-ESSENTIALS 
tory to the Association of Security Owners, and the suggestion has Last May when Provest Marshal General Crowder issued his famous 
been made that the question be submitted to the Courts, for the pur- order of ‘** Work or Fight ’’ providing for a re-classification of drafted 
pose of securing a judicial interpretation of the Act of Congress, under men, bank officials and clerks were reported to have been classed as 
which the Government assumed control of the Railroads. A meeting non-essentials; as a result of considerable correspondence with Treas- 
was held in New York on September 11th to consider the question. ury Officials, Federal Reserve Board officials and others, your Presi- 
Your President being unable to attend, sent a telegram reading as dent was advised that the order had been interpreted as follows: 
follows : ‘*] beg to advise you that bank clerks are excepted from the opera- 

‘* Regret my inability to be present at the meeting called for to- tion of the regulations which provide for the withdrawal of deferred 
morrow, Do not approve of taking any drastic action at this time. 1 classification, and order number of registrants found to be idlers er 
think we can afford under the circumstances to rely upon the promise eugaged in non-productive occupations or employments. 
ef the President that the railroads would be given a square deal.’ ‘*The recent so-called ‘Work or Fight’ regulation does not effect 

It is to be hoped that an amicable adjustment may be reached in registrants who are Officials of banking institutions or clerks employed 


’ 


harmony with the announcement of President Wilson, when the prop in banks. In other words, under the present Selective Service Regula 
erties were taken over. tions, bank officials and bank clerks may remain in such employment 
The activities of your President in these uegotiations were ratified until they are regularly called, by their various local boards, for 
aud approved by the Administrative Committee. inilitary service E. H, Crowver, Provost Marshal General.’’ 
This announcement was leomed by bankers throughout the country. 
INSURANCE REFERENDUM COMMIT’ 
BANKING AS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL WELFARE 
Your President also reported { erel 
New York on August 17th, pursuant an invitatio *xtended by Mr. Th quireme! he new draft measure necessitating all men to 
W. B. Joyce, President of es . Oi Ly, register between the age of ighteen and furty-five, bas been the occa- 
‘The purpose of the meeting a in by Mr. Joyce, mas to arrive, & of considerable apprehen ) mn tue par ‘ bankers hroughout 
if possible, at an amicable adjustment he ‘ i ‘ ‘ ree f th ‘tive bank ofti- 
x 2. 2, if unection with Surety, F 
which pul vreclude the necessity or 
} Assurane ompany. 


task of LASS 


Therefore, bank officials and em, 


On August Sist, a 1 meet Ps the ince Ref 
nitee held in sa ! siden WW authorzied to 


iess hould not Des it 


it Joyce that I ion h the approval of the Committee. cae ‘red classification 
fhe response of President Joyce reads in part as follows: a hindrance 
have your le ry of Aug. 26th, and yesterday I wired you 
we were unable Le ie Suret Sompanies together to discuss to which they 
. yy the bank in which 
fear unjust criti 
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When it was currently rumored that September 25th had been 
selected as the date for the opening of the Fourth Liberty Bond Cam- Mr. McKee also presented to the War Industries Board a request that 
paign, your President called the attention of the Treasury officials to banks be placed on the Priority list in connection with supplies e=sen- 
the fact that the Annual Meeting of The American Bankers’ Asso- tial to their operation, such as coal, paper, etc. He was referred to 
ejation had been fixed for September 23rd to the 27th, inclusive, and Mr. Penfield, who flatly refused to admit that a bank is a necessary 
that it would be impossible to change the date, and suggesting that -or essential adjunct to the economic structure at this time. 
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He said that banks must get their coal as they need it in the order 
set forth under the bead of ‘‘ Domestic Consumers and Public Institu- 
tions in the buildings listed in Class 3, Preference List No. 2, issucd 
September 3, 1918.”’ 

‘“‘If a bank has not already stocked up it will not be permitted to 
do so now, but must take what it can get from time to time as the 
need arises.’’ 

Your President then addresses a communication to Mr. 
man of the War Industries Board, as follows: 


saruch, Chair- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, September 16, 1918. 

My DEAR Sin:—It has come to my attention recently that several 
prominent banks in the United States have experienced some difficulty 
in getting supplies, including coal, absolutely needed to keep their 
business going. 

I find that banks are not listed as essential occupations entitled to 
preferential treatment in Preference List No. 2 issued September 3, 
1918; and after investigation by trusted representatives in Washing- 
ton, I find that there seems to be a lack of understanding or appre- 
ciation of the work the banks are doing in this crisis. 

It seems to be admitted that banks are necessary in some degree, 
but that their existence and ability to continue business is a matter 
of secondary importance to those industries and occupations specified 
in the Preferential List, 

Practically all of ‘our business is being done on credit today. The 
banks < the instruments which create the credit and cause it to flow 
through tie channels of trade. 

The sale of Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps, and U. S. Treasury Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness has been undertaken by the banks willingly in 
addition to taking care of an abnormal amount of ordinary business. 

It would seem that the assistance the banks have given the Treasury 
in the furtherance of tue fiscal policies of the Government, should 
cause them to be recognized as indispensable at this time, even though 
their relation to the world of industry, trade and commerce be ignored. 

From a purely economic aspect, banking is absolutely the keystone 
in the arch of business, and anything that tends to impair its strength 
and efficiency menaces our whole economic fabric. General Crowder, 
the Provost Marshal General, has publicly stated his recognition of 
that fact. 

Therefore, it is respectfully suggested that the facts set forth be 
considered by the War Trade Board, and if possible the business of 
banking be made co-equal in importance with other essential industries 
in the matter of securing coal to heat the banking rooms, and other 
supplies needed to maintain the business. 

The amount of supplies needed will not be large, but inability to 
obtain even a moderate amount may work incalculable harm to an 
occupation that is superlatively essential at this time. 

Copies of this communication were sent to Governor Harding and 
Secretary McAdoo, 


Secretary Farnsworth was instructed to invite the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, National Foreign Trade Council, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, and the National Association of Manufacturers, 
to send representatives to our Annual Meeting; this in recognition of 
these Associations having extended similar invitations to our Asso- 
ciation and with a view of encouraging co-operative effort in connec- 
tion with these great organizations, 

The Finance Committee reported the balance on hand as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1918, as $6,000.00, as compared with $3,000.00 a year 
ago. Also advised having borrowed $20,000.00 to temporarily re- 
imburse the Treasury in connection with the liquidation of a loan 
for the same amount which was outstanding a year ago, but which 
was liquidated out of the advance dues paid by the membership. This 
would indicate that we have had a net gain for the year of about 
$3,000.0@ in spite of the fact that nearly $5,000.00 was expended in 
connection with the War Savings Stamp Campaign. 

This record your Committee feels is a most satisfactory one. The 
Membership Committee reported that our membership on September Ist 
amounted to 19,043, a net gain of 1,715, the largest net gain in any 
single year during the life of the Association. 

The program as arranged was presented for consideration of the 
Committee and unanimously approved. 

The Protective Committee have recommended that we enter into a 
renewal of the present contract with the Burns Detective Agency, 
which will expire in October, for a further period of three years on 
the same terms as heretofore, which permits either party to the con- 
tract to cancel same upon 90 days’ written notice, the Administrative 
Committee unanimously recommend that the Executive Council authorize 
a renewal of this contract. 

Inasmuch as the Liberty Bond Campaign will begin on Saturday, 
September 28th, and many members will therefore desire to return to 
their homes Friday evening, your Administrative Committee decided to 
ask the unanimous consent of the Executive Council that the Annual 
Meeting be held Friday night instead of Saturday morning as provided 
by the Constitution. 

Our third meeting was held in 
September 22nd, 1918. 

Present: Chairman C. A. Hinsch, Vice-President R. F. Maddox, Ex- 
President P. W. Goebel and Messrs. W. P. Sharer, R. S. Hawes, and 
Gen’l Sec’y F. E. Farnsworth. 

The President reported having represented the American Bankers’ 
Association at the following State Bankers’ Conventions: Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Georgia, Tennessee, Iowa, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and West Virginia, during the past 
year, at all of which addresses were made, outlining the aims and 
policies of our Association, its activities, and the facilities we are 
prepared to extend to our Membership, 

A most cordial reception was extended to your President at each and 
all of these gatherings, and the same dominant spirit of patriotism 
was in evidence which characterizes the reports we receive from the 
‘* Boys Over There.”’ At the following State Bankers’ Conventions 
the Association represented by: 

Fred. E. Farnsworth, General Secretary—Arkansas and 
of New England Bankers’ Associations. 

Mershon, Sec’y Company 


Chicago at the Congress Hotel, on 


Was 
Joint Con- 
vention 

L. A 
Michigan 


Trust Section——Pennsylvania and 
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M. W. Harrison, Sec’y Savings Bank Section—Montana, New York 
Savings Bank Association, Virginia, and two Virginia Group Meetings. 

A. D. Welton, Manager Department of Public Relations—Nebraska, 
New York. 

W. G. Fitzwilson, 
Association, 

George E. Allen, Secretary State Bank Section—-Washington, Oregon, 
Utah, South Dakota, New Mexico, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
American Institute of Banking. 

L. W. Gammon, Manager Department of Public Relations—New York 
and Delaware. 

Jerome Thralls, Secretary Clearing House and National Bank Sec- 
tions—Wisconsin, Tennessee, Illinois, Minnesota and North Dakota. 

George D. Bartlett, President State Secretaries’ Section, attended 
the California Bankers’ Association Convention. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the desirability of our Asso- 
ciation being represented in the future, at all of these State Con- 
ventions by some one who can speak with authority for the Associa- 
tion, having a knowledge of the facilities it has to offer, 

Your President made an address at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Trade Acceptance Council, held in Chicago on June 17th, 
and on the following day addressed the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

I was deeply impressed with the personnel of the Membership of this 
organization, and with the officers charged with directing its activities, 
and do not hesitate to recommend a close co-operation in connection 
with the subjects in which we have a kindred interest, 

In conclusion I desire to express my gratitude to the members of 
the Administrative Committee, the General Office force, members of 
Committees, and in fact the entire Executive Council, for the support 
they have extended during the past year. All have responded cheer- 
fully to the call for service, and this spirit bas been largely responsi- 
ble for the record your Association has made during the past year, 

The Administrative Committee will appreciate the adoption of a 
resolution endorsing their administration of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion since the last meeting of the Council, as outlined in this report. 


Assistant Secretary—New York State Bankers’ 


Report of Agricultural Commission by Joseph Hirsch, Chair- 
man 


The Chairman of the Agricultural Commission is required to make 
an annual report to the American Bankers’ Association. A full report 
of the manifold activities of our Commission would fill a good sized 
volume, and its reading would consume so much time that I ask the 
privilege of printing the full report which will appear in the proceed- 
ings of your Association, and present at this time a resume of our 
main activities, and then outline and ask for your wholehearted sup- 
port of the War program for increased agricultural production in which 
the American Bankers’ Association bas been asked to join by the 
Food Administration and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

From the beginning of this work, six years ago, it has been our 
constant Object to stimulate the Bankers’ interest in a better and 
more profitable agriculture and in the development of rural education. 
To do this, it has been necessary to organize the Bankers’ State Com- 
mittees, and although our Agricultural Commission has no direct 
authority over these State Agricultural Committees, it bears about the 
same relationship to them that the Council of National Defense does 
to the State Councils, for if this work is to be brought to the fullest 
measure of its possibilities we must have some well-defined national 


program which in turn can be promulgated through the state com- 
miitees, and thence through county and community bankers’ agri- 
cultural committees. How far we have succeeded in this may be 


evidenced by the fact that today we have forty-two bankers’ 
cultural committees ; 


agri- 
ten of these now have a standing committee in 


every county. Among the state associations which have recently 
created agricultural committees may be mentioned Nebraska, Ken- 
tucky, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Connecticut. 


Your Commission has continued to urge the placing of a Government 
demonstration agent in every agricultural county and the employment 
of home demonstration agents—women agents for the farm women and 
children. During the past year, this work has been greatly stimu- 
lated, for by congressional emergency appropriations, the Department 
of Agriculture as a War measure has been endeavoring to place a 
county agent and a woman farm adviser in every agricultural county 
of the Union. At last reports there were three thousand and forty- 


nine demonstration #” ots and sixteen hundred and ninety women 
agents in twenty-eight hundred agricultural counties of the United 
States. Crop demonstrations were conducted on five hundred thousand 


acres, more than six hundred thousand farmers bave joined the farm 
bureaus and five million women and girls have enlisted in the home 
demonstration werk. What your Agricultural Commission has been urg- 
ing for six years was the first War measure engaged upon by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Its first move to increase food pro- 
duction was to place more county agents in the field. 

Your Agricultural Commission bas continued to stress the importance 
of the organization of pig, calf and sheep clubs by banks and hundreds 
of these clubs have been organized as a result of the Commission’s 
activities. The boys’ and girls’ clubs,—pig, sheep and calf clubs, 
oats, wheat, corn and cotton clubs; the girls’ canning and poultry clubs 
have received the enthusiastic support of American Bankers. 


More than two million boys and girls are enrolled in these live 
stock clubs today, and this work has been not only of tremendous 
financial benefit to the country generally, but its importance in an 
educational way cannot be overestimated, while it has been a pure 
delight to every banker who has engaged upon it. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE COMMITTEES 

Many of the state agricultural committees have issued timely cir- 
culars calling attention to specific problems, such as the testing of 
seed corn and the int*oduction of better varieties of grain. A number 
of the state committees arranged for the purchase of pedigreed seed 
which has been distributed to farmers at cost. Several of the associa- 
tions continue to furnish scholarships at the agricultural colleges, while 
the New York Association bas been awarding medals of merit to boys 
and girls who have completed the ‘‘ school-home ’’ products’ work of 


the college. 
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A notable activity of the State associations has been the distribution 
of Farm Accounting Sheets. The new income tax laws finally aroused 
the farmer to the necessity of keeping accounts and the bankers’ com- 
mittees have performed a genuine service in the distribution of these 
farm accounting sheets. Your Agricultural Commission has distributed 
more than sixty thousand copies of a very simple account sheet which 
have been purchased by banks for distribution among farmers, 


BANKER-FARMER MEETINGS 


The Commission has continued to urge the importance of Banker- 
Farmer meetings at the agricultural colleges. The Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington and California Commissions have continued to hold these meet- 
ings, as they bring to the banker a new vision of the apportunities 
presented for country development and business building. 


THE BANK AGRICULTURIST 


A most interesting development has been the employment of bank 
agriculturists. The employment of these trained men by some twenty- 
five banks of the Union marks an important step forward in country 
banking. ‘These men are bringing the bankers into closer touch with 
their farmer customers. They are pointing out new ways by which 
bankers can develop their business, increase their deposits, and im- 
prove the security of their loans. They bear about the same relation- 
ship to the country bank that the New Business Department does to 
the City Institution, with this marked difference,—these bank agricul- 
.urists are creators of wealth; they are assisting in the preservation 
of our soil; they are helping to build up the live stock industry; they 
ure increasing production, and ere assisting the farmer in his vexa- 
tious marketing problems; they are doing more than merely adding to 
bank deposits; they are making for the prosperity of the entire com- 
munity. 

THE ‘* BANKER-FARMER "’ 
committees are 
through the 
As I have 


Commission and the State 
of the farmers of this country 
pages of our official magazine, ‘‘ The Banker-Farmer.”’ 
stated on several occasions, this little magazine occupies a unique 
position among the publications of this country. It is not a farm 
journal; nt does not claim to teach farmers how to farm; that is 
the province of the agricultural paper; neither is it the usual bank 
journal in that it touches but lightly on ordinary questions of bank- 
ing, but it deals specifically with the things that bankers are doing 
to develop the agricultural resources of this country. It shows the 
bankers in Washington and Maine what those in California and 
Florida are doing; Texas learns from Minnesota, and Alabama takes 
a lesson from North Dakota. Hundreds, yes, I believe thousands of 
bankers have started some form of agricultural development,—a live 
stock club—something has been done, some betterment created, as a 
result of reading the pages of ‘‘ The Banker-Farmer.”’ 

During the twelve months ending August 31, 1918, three hundred 
seventy-two thousand nine hundred sixty-three copies of the ‘‘ Banker- 
Farmer ’’ were published, Of these, one hundred ninety thousand three 
hundred and ten copies have been circulated to member banks through 
the state associations, while the remaining one hundred seventy-seven 
thousand six hundred fifty-three copies have been distributed by banks 
among the farmers of this country. Thus the paper has an important 
psychological effect, for it is showing the farmer that American bankers 
are evincing genuine interest in their success and prosperity, and are 
lending them every effort to develop the live stock and agricultural 
resources of this country. The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
been intensely interested in the constructive work of the magazine and 
has been furnishing us with monthly articles which have been pre- 
pared especially for the bankers of this country. In July the ‘* Banker- 
Farmer ’’ co-operating with the U. S. Bureau of Education published 
a special issue devoted to the necessity for improving rural education. 
This number contained the rough draft of a bill for Federal aid for 
rural schools and involves the consolidation of rural schools. 

Your Commission urges every thoughtful, forward-looking banker to 
study this proposed measure, which it is to be hoped will presently 
be enacted into law, bringing to your country the same benefits that 
have been derived through the passage of the Smith-Lever and the 
Smith-Hughes Acts. The development of rural education is of vital 
importance to the Nation. 

So much for the work of your Commission during the past year. 
Our greatest task—the most important work we have ever undertaken 
lies ahead of us. We have been called upon by our Government, acting 
through the Federal Department of Agriculture, to assist—to play a 
part in the stupendous task of increasing food production, that our 
armies and those of our allies and the civilian populations at home 
and abroad may be sustained. This is absolutely essential, absolutely 
vital to the winning of the war, There never was a truer saying than 
‘* Food will win the war.”’ 

We must raise more wheat, more butter and fats to feed our own 
people and our Allies. We must produce more cotton and more wool to 
clothe them. And we must perform these tasks in the face of a 
tremendous decline in farm-man power, due to the selective draft and 
the further fact that much labor has left the farm to seek more profit- 
able industrial employment. From all over the land comes the cry 
of a shortage of farm labor, immigration has practically ceased, while 
in the Southwest thousands of Mexican laborers fled across the border 
fearing they would be pressed into the military service. A _ serious 
shortage of fertilizer has added to our difficulties. 

How we can help to cope with this situation, the part the American 
bankers can play in this great enterprise, I shall endeavor to outline 
as clearly and as briefly as possible. 

The United States Department of Agriculture and the Food Admin- 
istration, working in conjunction with the land grant colleges, the 
State Departments of Agriculture, the agrciultural journals, the 
farmers’ union, the granges and other farm organizations, and backed 
up by the patriotic farmers of America, have outlined a program, 
which despite the difficulties confronting us, will meet our national 
requirements providing these forces obtain the undivided support and 
co-operation of the bankers and business men of this country. 

This plan provides (1) for an increase in production by the use of 
scientific methods of intensive cultivation, and to this end, as before 


The activities of your 
brought to the attention 
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stated, the Department of Agriculture is providing for the employment 
of Government Demonstration agents in practically every agricultural 
county of the Union. (2) For an increase in grain and pork produc- 
tion, allotting to the several states fixed measures of such increasé, 
based upon climatic or other conditions. (3) Working in conjunction 
with the United States Department of Labor, a well defined program 
has been mapped out for procuring farm labor. The ‘‘ Work or Fight ’’ 
order will play an important part in bringing this about, as it will 
release many men from non-essential occupations who can and should 
be employed upon American farms. (4) Every community will be 
encouraged to raise its own supply of perishable food products. The 
nation-wide campaign for home gardens, home canning and preserving 
will be continued. (5) Wherever possible home markets will be sup- 
plied by home production. This is not only economically important, 
but will greatly relieve transportation. (6) The Bureau of Markets 
will cantinue its efforts to eliminate hoarding and speculation, finding 
markets for communities that produce a surplus of perishable or other 
products and wherever possible bringing the producer into direct con- 


nection with the consumer. These are a few of the many things 
plannel by the most efficient agricultural agency the world has ever 
known, the United States Department of Agriculture. 


3ut the Department of Agriculture and its field workers, the county 
agents, who bear the brunt of the burden, cannot put these measures 
into effect unless they are backed up by those who direct the business 
energies of the country, and this is where the bankers of the Union 
can perform possibly the greatest service they have ever rendered their 
country. For the banker is the recognized community leader. We, 
muore than any other class of men, can put this program into effect. 
The Government may place a demonstration agent in the county, but 
unless the bankers co-operate by assisting in the purchase of pure 
bred live stock; by the organization of the boys’ and girls’ live stock 
clubs; by the purchase and distribution of pure bred seed and by the 
scores of projects which are being carried out by bankers who have 
hecome interested in this work through the propaganda of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American Bankers’ Association, the efforts 
of the county agents will be of little avail. 

{In recruiting man power for the farms, the banker can largely direct 
community thought and action; the man power can be released from 
the bank as well as from the shop; the girl who plays the piano can 
play the adding machine, and it is the banker’s duty to fill the places 
in his bank whenever possible by mobilizing the woman power of his 
community. 

The Honorable Clarence Ousley, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
in a notable address delivered before the Virginia Bankers’ Association 
in June, calied attention to the fact that last year, in many rural 
communities, the people of the towns and villages closed their stores 
and shops and offices for a day or for such time as was necessary and 
helped to save the crops. The stores can do business any day, business 
would go along if we opened our shops only four days in the week, 
but the crops will not wait. 

Man power, man power for the farm, is the cry of the hour. It can 
be procured, it must be procured, it shall be procured, and the Ameri- 
can banker, the most potential force in his community, can sound the 
clarion call that will send thousands of men to the farms where they 
are so sorely needed, In all these things which I have enumerated 
the American banker can play an important part. We can do it not 
only because of the influence that we wield in our communities, but we 
can do it doubly well because we are the only great organization in 
America, outside of the United States Department of Agriculture it- 
self, that has created a commission dealing strictly with the agricul- 
tural and live stock problems of the country. I deem it a fortunate 
thing in the great crisis which has fallen upon our people that we have 
set in motion a piece of machinery that can perform an invaluable 
public service, and I call upon you today, my friends, members of the 
American Bankers’ Association, Presidents and Secretaries and Bankers’ 
Agricultural Committees, to help the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association in the great work which it has under- 
taken, that work which has always met with the approbation and the 
undivided support and co-operation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

For the past six years we have been calling upon you as an 
economic duty to organize an agricultural force within your state asso- 
ciations. We have pointed out ways and furnished plans for the 
bankers’ agricultural committees. We have helped to create forty-two 
of these committees. Many of them are doing excellent work, but 
some are practically dormant, and today, because your country needs 
you, we call upon you to revitalize your committees. We call upon 
you today for the organization of a Bankers’ Agricultural Committee 
in every state and for the creation of sub-commitees in every county 
of the states. We call upon every bankers’ association to join forces 
with the American Bankers’ Association in the distribution of our 
official magazine, ‘‘ The Banker-Farmer,’’ by which our propaganda 
may reach every banker in the land. We ask the American Bankers’ 
Association to place at the disposal of your Commission adequate funds 
in order that the ambitious program we have mapped out may be 
earried into effect. 

I am authorized to announce that the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is planning a conference between the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Agricuitural Commission of the American Bankers’ Association, to 
be held in November or early December, at which time the Govern- 
ment’s program for increasing food production during 1919 will be 
outlined ; in which program your association is going to be called upon 
to play an important part. If carried out, this plan will require the 
personal service of every member of your Commission and of the state 
committees, and in order that we may efficiently perform the service 
demanded of us by our Government, we call upon the president of 
every bankers’ association to appoint the very strongest man to the 
position of chairman of your agricultural committee, and we urge that 
the best banking brains of this country be appointed on your agri- 
cultural committees—men who will pledge themselves to perform the 
tasks allotted to them. I call upon you today to join us in this great 
work. We cannot do it alone. We need the undivided support and co- 
operation of the officers of the American Bankers’ Association, of every 
state organization, and of every individual banker in America. 

For years we have been pointing out that this agricultural develop- 
ment work is economically sound; that it makes for the development, 
prosperity and contentment of the country; that it is of the greatest 
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material beuefit to the banker who engages upon it; that it is bring- 
ing about a new viewpoint on the part of the farmer, who now begins 
to see the banker in the light of a friend and benefactor in place of 
an oppressor. This movement has now become of vital importance to 
the nation. 

We call upon you today, not for material benefit you may reap or 
that may inure to your community, but we ask you to bend yourselves 
to this task with every ounce of energy you possess because of the 
service you may render to your country. 


Report of the Executive Council, by Charles A. Hinsch 
Mcmbers of The American Bankers’ Association and Guests: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—In harmony with the Constitution, and 
as Chairman of the Executive Council, I submit for your consideration 
and I trust, approval, a resume of the activities of the Association 
entrusted to our care since our last annual meeting held in Atlantic 
City, September 24th to 29th, 1917. 

On September 28th, after the close of the Convention, the Executive 
Council convened for reorganization. Seventy-one members responded to 


roll call. The following officers were duly elected: Fred E, Farns- 
worth, General Secretary; James D, Hoge, Treasurer; William G. 
Fitzwilson, Assistant Secretary, and Thomas B. Paton, (General 
Counsel. 


The Committee on Nominations submitted their report, and the 
nominations suggested therein were unanimously adopted. 

Attention was called to the fact that in submitting their report the 
Nominating Committee failed to take into consideration the change in 
the Constitution, enlarging the State and Federal Legislative Com- 
mittees, and on motion the Administrative Committee was authorized 
to make the appointments. Similar action was taken relative to the 
Vice-Presidents for the dependencies of Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. 

As the personnel of the various Committees was published in THE 
Journal, I will refrain from going into details on this occasion. 

The report submitted by the Finance Committee estimated the receipts 
for the ensuing year at $........ , and recommended appropriations 
for the fiscal year, beginning September 1, 1917, amounting to 
tr eae The several items included in this budget were duly con- 
sidered, and the report approved. 

The Union Savings and Trust Company of Seattle, The Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and The National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, were designated and approved as depositaries 
for the ensuing year. 

Several invitations were presented in connection with the Spring 
Meeting of Council end after some discussion, a resolution was passed 
directing the Administrative Committee to perfect arrangements with 
the Eastman Hotel, Hot Springs, provided the necessary accommoda- 
tions and rates were available. 

Chicago was similarly decided upon as the place for the Annual 
Meeting of The American Bankers’ Association, the date selected being 
September 23rd to 28th, 1918. 

The Association responded to the call for service in connection with 
the launching of the War Savings Stamp Campaign and maintained a 
bureau in Washirgton for a period of five months, under the direction 
of your President. Messrs. Thralls, Harrison and Ayres, from the 
General Office, rendered most efficient services in connection with this 
movement and letters of appreciation were received from Mr. Vanderlip 
and others. 

In recognition of the splendid educational work being conducted by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, many of whose activities are 
identical with those of The American Bankers’ Association, it was 
deemed advisable for our Association to become a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the General Secretary was directed to make 
application for membership in this organization at an annual cost of 
$700. ‘ 

It is the intention so far as possible, for similar Committees of each 
organization to work as a joint committee, believing that in this way 
more effective work can be accomplished. 

The following delegates were named to represent our Association in 
connection with the activities of the Chamber: Mr. H. H. McKee as 
Counsellor; Mr. R. F. Maddox, Vice-Counsellor; the Presidents of the 
several Sections, with the Vice-Presidents as alternates; the Chairmen 
of the State and Federal Legislative Committees, with Col. Fred E. 
Farnsworth and Judge Thomas B. Paton as alternates. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States submitted Referen- 
dum No, 23, being a proposal to discriminate against Germany in 

=trade after the War, if necessary for self-defense. After a full dis- 
cussion on the subject your Administrative Committee decided to vote 
‘Yes ’’ on the referendum. This question was presented in the fol- 
lowing preambles and resolutions: 

WHEREAS, The size of Germany’s present armament and her mili- 
taristic attitude have been due to the fact that her government 
military autocracy, not responsible to the German people; and 

WHEREAS, The size of the German armament after the war will be 
the measure of the greatness of the armament forced on al) nations; 
and 

WHEREAS, Careful analys.s of economic conditions shows that the size 
of Germany’s future armament will fundamentally depend on her after- 
war receipts of raw materials and profit from her foreign trade; and 

Wuereas, In our opinion the American people for the purpose of 
preventing an excessive armament will assuredly enter an economic 
combination against Germany if governmental conditions in Germany 
make it necessary for self-defense; and 

WHEREAS, We believe the American people will not join in discrim- 
ination against German goods after the war if the danger of excessive 
armament has been removed by the fact that the German government 
has in reality become a responsible instrument controlled by the Ger- 
man people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America earnestly calls the attention of the business men of Germany 
to these conditions and urges them also to study this situation and to 
co-operate to the end that a disastrous economic war may be averted 
and that a lasting peace may be made certain. 
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You will be interested to learn the result of this referendum. 
vote was as follows: 

In favor 
CGD? sig 0 aed aid 2 OO Ses Gee 151 

In harmony with the instructions of the Atlantic City Convention, a 
Committee on Co-operation of State Bankers’ Asseciations with the 
American Bankers’ Association was appointed, consisting of the secre- 
taries of the various State Bankers’ Associations, with Mr. William 
George as chairman, 

Pursuant to the resolutions adopted at the Atlantic City Convention, 
the following appointments were made on the Federal Reserve Cam- 
paign Committee, to embody a representative in each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts: 

J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Illsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Philip Stockton, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

I’. H, Sisson, Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

J. H. Mason, Commercial Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. ©. McEldowney, Union Trust Co., Pittsurgh, Pa. 

Wm. Ingle, Baltimore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md, 

A. P. Coles, Central Bank & Trust Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Breckinridge Jones, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

S. B. Montgomery, State Savings, Loan & Trust Co., Quincy, Ill. 

George E. Tremble, Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas Oity, Mo. 

Nathan Adams, American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas, 

F, W. Ellsworth, Hibernia Trust & Savings Bank, New Orleans, La 

Rh. S. Rutter, Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

The following communication from the Hon. W. P. G. Harding, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, indicates a deep sense of ap- 
preciation of the services rendered during the past year by our Federal 
Membership Campaign Committee: 

*“ My pEAR Mk. Hinscu.—I desire, on behalf of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to express its appreciation of the cordial co-operation which 
has been given it by your administration, and particularly of the excel- 
lent work which has been done by yeur Association’s Committee on 
lederal Reserve Membership of State Banks. 

“At the time of the appointment of this Committee, on September 
17, 1917, there were 86 State banks which were members of the sys- 
tem, with total resources of $1,217,258,914, while to-day the number 
of State bank members has been increased to 748, and their total re- 
sources to $6,668,259,717. 

‘“* Your Committee has been untiring in its efforts, and the Board 
feels that the large increase in State bank membership is due in a great 
degree to the work which has been done by the Committee. There are a 
large number of State banks eligible for membership which are still out- 
side of the Federal Reserve System, and the reasons which were given 
in Octeber last by the President of the United States why State banks 
should become members, and which have been so thoroughly elaborated 
upon by your Committee, are more potent now than ever. 

‘“*The Board therefore wishes to express the hope that your Associa- 
tion will see fit to have the Committee continue the good work which 
it has thus far prosecuted so successfully, 

‘* (Signed) W. P. G. Harpine, Governor.’’ 

Mr. O. J, Sands was appointed on the Trade Acceptance Committee 
in lieu of Mr. Joseph Wayne, resigned. 

The Trade Acceptance Committee of our Association, in conjunetion 
with the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Credit Men and the National Association of Manufacturers, formed 
the American Trade Acceptance Council. This joint committee has 
conducted an active campaign of education to promote the general use 
of trade acceptances in the settlement of open accounts, 

The Administrative Committee approved of the action of the President 
in accepting membership on the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities. 

There have been a number of members in different parts of the 
country who thought we should urge upon the Administration a more 
rigid policy in dealing with Mexico, for the protection of American 
lives and property. There is $1,500,000,000 invested in Mexico, which 
investment is in danger of confiscation. There has been a new confisca- 
tory constitution adopted in Mexico—it was adopted in 1917—-which 
they do not as yet dare to enforce. Another element in the Association 
thought this is not the appropriate time to urge a radical attitude 
towards Mexico. They point out that the South American countries 
have long been suspicious of the aggressive policy of the United States, 
and only now are they coming into more friendly relations, and an 
aggressive policy towards Mexico at this time would set up opposition 
and create suspicion in these South American countries. 

The matter was referred to your President and General Counsel, who 
have given this subject a great deal of careful thought and attention, 
and in connection therewith have conferred with the State Department 
in Washington, with Mr. E, M. Van Zandt, Jr., Vice-President of the 
A. B. A. for Mexico, and the United States Chamber of Commerce. As 
the matter now stands, if the Chamber deems it advisable to appoint 
a Committee, your President has been authorized to appoint a similar 
Committee, not with the idea of advocating the taking of any drastic 
action at this time, but to keep in touch with the situation with a 
view of recommending that American interests in Mexico be extended 
the greatest degree of protection possible under existing circumstances, 

The following delegates to various meetings were selected to repre- 
sent our Association : 

National Foreign Trade Council. 

Mr. C. A. Hinsch, W. P. Shearer, G. P, Griffith. 

League to Enforce Peace, National Convention in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Joseph Wayne, Jr., Waldo Newcomer, Levi L. Rue. 

National Security League, Convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Nelson N. Lamport, M. A. Taylor, Wm. G. Edens. 

Annual Meeting of American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
at Philadelphic, Pa. 

Mr. William A. Law, J. R. McAllister, E. F. Shanbacker. 
Committee to Co-operate with a Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States regarding Foreign Exchange. 

Mr. J. H. Fulton, F, A. Goodhue, William A, Law. 

The Administrative Committee extended its moral support to the 
Capital Issues Committee in the adoption of the following resolutions; 

Whereas, The Secretary of the Treasury requested the Federal Reserve 
Board to take up the question of a limitation of the issue of new secur- 
ities throughout the United States along the lines of the conservation 
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of capital for the prosecution of the war that is to say, to limit so 
far as possible the issue of new securities for non-essential securities, 
in order that essential financing, including the Government financing 
iteelf, can be made possible; and 

Whereas, Pursuant thereto the Federal Reserve Board has named Mr. 
Warburg, Mr. Delano and Mr. Hamlin on a Committee to be known as 
the Capital Issues Committee: 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That we, the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the American Bankers’ Association, are in full accord with this 
movement and give it our hearty and unqualified support; and, further, 
that we recommend to the members of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion that they also extend their hearty support in carrying out the 
purposes for which the Oapital Issues Committee was appointed. 

A campaign was launched having for its purpose the increase in our 
membership to 20,000. While we did not reach the desired goal, a 
material increase in our membership was secured; in fact we have 
had the greatest increase ever attained in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Spring Meeting of the Executive Council was held at the Hotel 
Eastman, May 9, 10 and 11, 1918, at Hot Springs, Arkansas; 59 mem- 
bers responded to roll call. 

Reports from the Federal and State Legislative Committees were sub- 
mitted, and the ection taken by them and their recommendations were 
ratified and approved. The action taken by the President relative to the 
ineasure providing for the guaranty of deposits was ratified and ap- 
proved, 

The Insurance Referendum Committee submitted ifs report and recom- 
mended that a bankers’ insurance company be organized’ upon the stock 
company plen. The report was approved and the Committee were author- 
ized to prepare and submit their plans to the September Meeting of 
Council for final action, 

The President presented for the consideration of Council a number of 
constructive changes, which were published in full in the June edition 
of the Jowrnar. I will therefore refrain from going into details in 
this review. ‘The suggestions were referred to a Committee on Co- 
ordination of Activities, with instructions to submit their recommenda- 
tious to the September Meeting of the Council. 

The President reported that he had conferred with the Hon. J. H. 
Moyle, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, concerning the elimination 
of individual National Bank notes, and the issuance of a uniform bill 
which would omit the name of the bank of issue. ‘This proposed ubi- 
form bill would mean a saving of considerable expense to the Govern 
ment and to the Naticenal Banks maintaining circulation. The plan, if 
carried into operation, would eliminate the necessity of the five per cent, 
Redemption Fund. 

A referendum of the Federal Legislative Council was taken on this 
proposed legislation, and a majority of the members of the Council ap- 
proved of the measure. 

A difference of opinion seems to exist in the Treasury Department 
as to the wisdom of carrying out this program, and the Federal Legis- 
lative Committee may introduce legislation in connection therewith. 

last May when Prevost Marshal General Crowder issued his famous 
order of ‘‘ Work or Fight,’’ providing for a reclassification of drafted 
men, bank officials and clerks were reported to have been classed as 
non-essential; as a result of considerable correspondence with Treasury 
officials, Federal Reserve Board officials amd others, your President was 
advised that the order had been interpreted as follows: 

‘*] beg to advise you that bank clerks are excepted from the opera- 

tion of the regulations, which provide for the withdrawal of deferred 
classification. 
‘“The recent so-called ‘Work or Fight’ regulation does not affect 
registrants who are officials of banking institutions or clerks employed 
in banks, In other words, under the present Selective Service Regula- 
tions, bank officials and bank clerks may remain in such employment 
until they are regularly called, by their various local boards, for mili- 
tary service. ‘* —. H. Crowper, Provost Marshal General.’’ 


This announcement was welcomed by bankers throughout the country. 

The requirement of the new draft measure, necessitating all men to 
register betwkeen the ages of eighteen and forty-five, has been the occa- 
sion of considerable apprehension on the part of bankers throughout 
the nation, as it includes a large percentage of the active bank officials 
and pivotal bank employees. Through the good offices of Mr. H. H. 
McKee, we were able to send out a bulletin to our members reading 
as follows: 

‘* The Provost Marshal General has ruled that banking is an occupa- 
tion necessary te the maintenance of the national welfare; and that 
skilled officers and employees of banks may claim exemption or deferred 
classification, under the new draft law, on the ground that their serv- 
ices are vital te the continuance of the business in which they are 
engaged. 

‘‘'The Provost Marshal General states that waiving the right to be 
placed in a deferred classification is a mistaken act of patriotism. 
He urges every person affected by the law to state frankly and honestly 
his exemption status, as by so doing he will aid materially in the 
task of classifying registrants."’ 

Therefore, bank officers and employees whose services are essential 
to the business should not hesitate, for fear of criticism, to claim ex 
emption or deferred classification on occupational grounds. To do 
otherwise would be a hindrance rather than a help at this time. 

If officers and clerks in banks, however, neglect or refuse to claim 
the exemption to which they are entitled, that claim may be made for 
them by the bank in which they are employed. Thus, if an officer or a 
clerk fears unjust criticism or believes his act may be misconstrued, 
the bank which employs him may file a claim for his exemption on 
occupational grounds with the district board of appeals. It is most 
earnestly desired, however, by the authorities at Washington that every 
one state frankly and honestly his exemption status, as it will be 
cousidered more patriotic and helpful to do so than it 
waive his rights.’’ 

It has been suggested from a banking source that wherever practic- 
able a bank should file with the local exemption board a list of its 
officers and employees whom it deems essential for its operations and 
the grounds upon which its claims are based, as many bank men will 
not claim exemption even though entitled. 

Regulations have been issued and should be studied carefully by bank 
employers and employees, bane 
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3ank men are pot exempt because they happen to be bank men, and 
the right to exemption or deferred classification will depend upon the 
conditions of service which will have to be proved. The final deter- 
mination under the regulations will rest with the district board of 
appeals. 

Mr. McKee also presented to the War Industries Board, a request 
that banks be placed in the Priority List in connection with suppiies 
essential to their operation, such as coal, paper, etc. He was referred 
to Mr. Penfield, who flatly refused to admit that a bank is a necessary 
or essential adjunct to the economic structure at this time. He said 
that banks must get their coal as they need it in the order set forth 
under the head of ‘‘ Domestic consumers and public institutions in 
buildings listed in Class 3, Preference List No, 2, issued September 3, 
918.’’ 

‘* If a bank has not already stocked up it will not be permitted to do 
so now, but must take what it can get from time to time as the need 
arises.’’ 

Your president then addressed a communication to Mr. 
chairman of the War Industries Board as follows: 

‘* CINCINNATI, OHIO, September 16, 1918. 

‘*My pEAR Sir.—It has come to my attention recently that several 
prominent banks in the United States have experienced some difficulty 
in getting suppiies, including coal, absolutely needed to keep their busi- 
ness going. 

‘*] find that banks are not listed as essential occupations entitled 
to preferential treatment in Preference List No. 2, issued September 
3, 1918; and after investigation by trusted representatives in Washing- 
ton, I find that there seems to be a lack of understanding or apprecia- 
tion of the work the banks are doing in this crisis. 

‘“*JIt seems to be admitted that banks are necessary in some degree, 
but that their existence and ability to continue business is a matter 
of secondary importance to those industries and occupations specified 
in the Preferential List. 

‘* Practically all of our business is being done on credit to-day. The 
banks are the instruments which create credit and cause it to flow 
through the channels of trade. 

‘“The sale of Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps and U. S. Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness has been undertaken by the banks willingly 
in addition to taking care of the abnormal amount of ordinary business, 

‘**It would seem that the assistance the banks have given the Treas- 
ury in the furtherance of the fiscal policies of the Government should 
cause them to be recognized as indispensable at this time, even though 
their relation to the world of industry, trade and commerce be ignored. 

‘From a purely economic aspect, banking is absolutely the keystone 
in the arch of business, and anything that tends to impair its strength 
and efficiency menaces our whole economic fabric, 

‘General Crowder, the Provost Marshal General, has publicly stated 
his recognition of that fact. 

‘* Therefore, it is respectfully suggested that the facts set forth be 
considered by the War Trade Board, and if possible the business of 
banking be made co-equal in importance with other essential industries 
in the matter of securing coal to heat the banking rooms, and other 
supplies needed to maintain the business. 

‘* The amount of supplies needed will not be large, but inability to 
obtain even a moderate amount may work incalculable harm to an occu- 
pation that is superlatively essential at this time.’’ 

Copies of this communication were sent to Governor Harding and 
Secretary McAdoo. 

The several members of the Administrative Committee have been a 
great comfort during the past year, and their co-operation and wise 
counsel have been deeply appreciated. 

The officers and memers of the Executive Committees of the several 
Sections have been of material assistance in solving the many problems 
that have presented themselves for consideration. 

The members of the Executive Council and the several committees 
have shown by their devotion to the banks assigned to them a deep and 
sincere interest in promotingi the welfare of the organization. 

The exigencies of the times have added tremendously to the demand 
for service from all identified with the General Offices, and in this 
emergency I have had the sympathetic and intelligent co-operation of 
our General Secretary, Colonel Farnsworth, who has been equal to 
every cmergency. 

In directing the affairs of the Association during the past year I 
have enjoyed the cordial, loyal, conscientious and efficient support of 
Judge Paton and Messrs. Fitzwilson, Welton, Allen, Thralls, Harrison, 
Mershon, Gammon and Scott, to all of whom I extend my sincere 
thanks. 


3aruch, 


Report of the Committee on Acceptances, by R. H. 
Treman, Chairman 


vo the Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

Very soon after the Atlantic City Convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association your committee, which was created there, conferred 
with similar committees representing the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Association of Credit Men and formed 
a joint committee of the representatives present, organizing as the 
American Trade Acceptance Council, with Lewis E. Pierson as its 
Chairman; R. H. Treman, Vice Chairman; J. H. Tregoe, Secretary, 
and Wm, Walker Orr and Jerome Thralls, Assistant Secretaries. The 
Council has since been enlarged to include representatives of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association and many other leading business 
organizations throughout the United States. Its purpose has been to 
gather and disseminate information regarding the Trade and Bankers’ 
Acceptances, their value and how to use them. The efforts of the 
Council have been concentrated largely upon the Trade Acceptance, 

In addition to the members of your committee, the President and 
General Secretary of the American Bankers Association were made 


members of the Council and Jerome Thralls, Secretary of the Clearing 
House and National Bank Sections of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion was made Chairman of the Council’s Publicity Committee, and was 
placed in charge of the detail operations and the correspondence 80 far 
as concerns the Bankers’ division of the work. 
An organization, nation wide, has been perfected. 


It includes a com- 
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mittee of three wide-awake bankers appointed by the Bankers Associa- 
tion of each state. In many states these committees have in turn ap- 
pointed a chairman for each group or certain sub-divisions. The group 
chairmen have appointed a chairman for each county in their respective 
groups. It is the duty of these county chairmen to arouse the interest 
of bankers in their respective counties and get them to inform their 
patrons who are possible users as to the merits of Acceptances, 

The President of the American Institute of Banking, at our request, 
appointed a committee of three or more junior bank officers in each 
Federal Reserve and branch Federal Reserve city. To these latter com- 
mittees detail problems are referred for consideration and report. 

One of the first steps of the Council was the development of a 
standard form of Trade Acceptance. This form is designed with due 
regard to law, the rules and regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the various Federal Reserve Banks. It has the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Counsel of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation- and various other leading authorities. (A copy of this form— 
Exhibit A—is included as a part of this report.) The form may be 
altered to meet the needs of any particular line or trade. The Coun- 
cil’s recommendations, however, have always been that the form used 
Should be as simple as possible and free from entangling notations that 
might hamper or hinder its negotiability. 

During the greater period of its existence the New York members of 
the Council have held weekly meetings at which problems arising re- 
garding the Trade Acceptance, policies of the Council and other mat- 
ters of importance were discussed. 

Two general Trade Acceptance conferences were held under the 
auspices of the Council in New York City. These meetings were at- 
tended by representatives of banks and various lines of industry from 
many of the leading cities throughout the country. A similar confer- 
ence was held in the city of Philadelphia. A general Trade Accept- 
ance convention was held at Chicago under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil under date of June 17th. A splendid program was offered, dealing 
with all phases of the Trade Acceptance and bringing out all objections 
that might be raised to its use in any particular business, as well as 
the benefits that would be derived in the way of improvement of the 
credit system and the strengthening of the banking position that would 
result from its general use. This convention was attended by more 
than 800 business men and bankers representing every section of the 
United States and practically every line of industry. The entire day 
and evening were devoted to the one subject. The fact that at no time 
were there less than 600 people in the convention room indicates the real 
interest that was taken. 

The Council has undertaken to keep a constant flow of material going 
to its various committees, to the bank and trade journals and general 
press. It has published and distributed many thousands of pamphlets 
on the Trade Acceptance. ‘These include the ‘‘ Trade Acceptance Cate- 
chism,’’ ‘* Practical Questions and Answers”? and ‘‘ Opinions of 
Users.’’ It organized a Speakers’ Bureau through which it has fur- 
nished speakers for conventions, meetings and gatherings of bankers 
and business people throughout the United States. 

The Council has received splendid co-operation and assistance from 
the various Bankers Associations, the press, and many of the leading 

- business organizations. 

Mr. Thralls has prepared and issued weekly from the offices of the 
American Bankers Association, under the auspices of the Council, a 
Trade Acceptance Service Bulletin containing up-to-the-minute infor 
mation. This Bulletin has been distributed not only to the seven hun- 
dred or more banker committeemen, but to one thousand conmmitteemen 
representing various lines of business and to the press. This Bulletin 
has been the means of keeping the subject and its important develop- 
ments immediately before the people. Its publication certainly should 
continue for the period of another year at least, 

One year ago the available records indicated but 185 known users of 
the Trade Acceptance. This list has grown to many thousands and the 
Trade Acceptance is now being used in every section of the United 
States and in practically every line of business. Out of the thousands 
of reports which have been received from users, there is not one that 
raises serious objection and all praise the use of the Trade Acceptance 

They indicate that it actually has been a means of making 
has enabled them to 


most highly. 
an equal amount of capital do greater service, 
reduce their Bills Payable account, to buy a greater amount of Liberty 
Bonds, to take care of without difficulty the increasing volume of their 
business in spite of the high prices, to shorten the credit period, to 
reduce claims and disputes, to afford an immediate check-up on all 
transactions, to make collections more prompt, and to generally stabilize 
their business. This, aside from producing a vast amount of paper 
eligible for rediscount at the Federal Reserve Banks basis 
of currency issue. 

In a great many instances there has been 
of a whole trade in adopting the Trade Acceptances as a 
This plan was followed with great success by the flour milling industry 
in the state of Washington, the lumber mills of the West Coast, the 
National Raw Silk Dealers, a number of hardwood manufacturing asso- 
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The Bankers Associations of thirty-four states passed strong resolu- 
tions at their recent annual conventions commending the Trade Accept- 
ance and urging its widest possible use in their respective states. 

In the development of the Trade Acceptance the bankers are con- 
fronted with a number of important problems—(1) That of perfecting 
a comprehensive discount market; (2) That of meeting the general 
demand that is being made by the users for a preferential rate; (3) 
That of providing the most economical and efficient method of handling 
Trade Acceptances in the banks and in*the business houses; (4) Evolv- 
ing a satisfactory schedule of service, exchange and collection charges 
for handling Trade Acceptances. 

Considerable progress has been made with the open discount market 
proposition. A number of large so-called discount houses which will 
deal largely in Trade and Bankers Acceptances have been organized in 
New York City and a number of other leading cities. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., a number of the large commercial banks and trust companies and 
private bankers of New York City are now lending on call at a rate of 
4%% against Trade and Bankers Acceptance collateral. 

The laws of the states of California, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
New York have been so amended as to provide for the investment by 
Savings Banks of a part of their assets in Bankers Acceptances and jn 
some cases other prime bills. Effort is being made to get further 
amendments which will permit the Savings Banks to invest a certain 
percentage of their assets in prime Trade Acceptances endorsed by 
members of the Federal Reserve System or banks or trust companies 
operating under charters of the states wherein the buying banks sre 
domiciled, A great many other banks, as well as Reserve City banks, 
that have heretofore been in the market for commercial paper are now 
turning their attention to the purchase of Trade Acceptances, 

The Second problem—that of meeting the demand of users for prefer- 
ential rate can be solved by the element of time only. We now have 
a lender’s market. The banks can find ready demand for all of their 
funds at favorable rates. When conditions have changed the rates, of 
course, will fluctuate. Buyers will always take into consideration the 
name and character of business of the makers and acceptors. The prime 
names will naturally be accorded a better rate than the unknown names 
and the acceptances which cover business of an unstable nature. 

The Third Problem—that of the most economical system of handling 
Trade Acceptances, is now in the hands of twenty-three committees of 
junior bank officers, representing the American Institute of Banking. 
It is hoped that these committees will come to an agreement upon a 
plan that will be satisfactory to all at a very early date. 

The Fourth problem—that of service, exchange and collection charges, 
should be given careful consideration and study by every banker. It 
is likewise in the hands of twenty-three special committees. 

The appropriations aggregate $1500 made by the American 
Association were paid over to the American 


sunkers 
Trade Acceptance Council. 


The full amount has been expended; in addition your Committee has 
incurred expenses aggregating $501.05. We hope this amount will be 
appropriated by the Finance Committee, and that, in addition, a lib- 


eral appropriation will be made for continuing the work. 

While the use of Acceptances is developing rapidly, your Committee 
believes that in view of the importance of these instruments to the 
credit and financial system, that every possible effort to encourage their 
future should be made. The movement is one of education and 
publicity. Your Committee would respectfully recommend that the 
work now being undertaken jointly with similar committees of other 
important organizations be contnued for the period of at least one mere 
year. Acceptances may serve as a most valuable aid in conserving 
and directing credit into the channels of essential production. The 
demands upon our commercial, industrial and financial interests will 
increase at a remendous pace. It is therefore essential that every 
dollar’s worth of credit in this nation shall be whipped into sueh 
shape as will enable it to render its maximum of service. 

No valid objections to the use of Trade Acceptances have been raised. 
of commendations are at hand. 
the thought that the use of Trade Acceptances 
should not be urged on patriotic grounds. Oertainly, aside from pa- 
triotisim, there are ample other good reasons for their use, Your Com- 
inittee believes, however, that to waste credit or to fail to apply it in 
the most efficient manner at this hour, when the nation every 
dollar of its resources to prosecute its fight for human freedom and in- 
dependence is as unpatriotic as is the waste of food or other essentials, 

The Committee would suggest that local Trade Acceptance Councils 
be formed in the principal cities throughout the United States. These 
Councils to include in their membershp a representative of each of the 
important Ines of industry in their respective cities. This plan has 
been followed with success in a number of cities. By co-ordinating the 
efforts of all factors and taking up one line each week and centering all 
efforts on that line, good results can be accomplished. With 200 such 
councils formed and supplied with information from headquarters for 
dissemination through the councils to their members, success with the 
movement should be certain in a short time and at smal! expense. 
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of Proceedings 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 26 and 27, 1918 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Thursday, September 26, 1918. 


CHARLES A. HINSCH, President, presiding. 


PrReDERICK E, FARNswortH, General Secretary, 
The Auditorium Theatre. 


The Vresident called the meeting to order at 10 A. M, 

THE PRESIDENT: Members of the American Bankers’ Association, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—It was with deep regret that I find it necessary 
to announce that we will not have with us this morning the Great 
Lakes Training Camp Band, owing to the fact that they are in quar- 
antine due to the breaking out of influenza. But we are hopeful that 
they will be relieved in time for the afternoon session, 

I will now ask you all to rise while Bishop Nicholson asks the 
blessings of Almighty God upon the deliberations of this convention. 

I take great pleasure in extending a cordial invitation to all mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and ex-members and ex-Presidents of the 
Association to take places on the platform. 
to have you do so. 

I now have great pleasure in reading to this convention a telegram 
just received from the President of the United States: 





We should be very glad 


** Charlies A. Hinsch, 
‘* President, American Bankers’ 
‘* Chicago, Ill. 

** Please present my cordial greetings to the bankers and express to 
them the gratification which I have felt in common with the whole 
country at the splendid spirit and efficiency with which the bankers 
of the country bave assisted the Government in the all important 
matter of the loans. Wooprow WILSON.’ 


Association, 


Mk. Gorper.: Mr. Chairman, allow me to present to you a telegram 
sent in response to the telegram just read from President Wilson, 
which I will ask the delegates to ratify after I read it, by a rising 
vote to be called for by our President. 


‘* Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
‘* President of the United States, 
‘* Washington, D. C. 

** The delegates representing the membership of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in convention assembled at Chicago, September 
26th, receive with deep appreciation your inspiring message of Sep- 
tember 25th. Every ounce of energy and every resource at the com- 
mand of the bankers of the nation are pledged to the cause of buman 
freedom and independence. We will loyally support and follow your 
lead as our Commander-in-Chief in the mobilization of every effort 
and every resource of America, to the end that all the power anid 
strength of this great land shall be made available for war on the 


common enemy until victory ‘for the Allied arms shall have beeu 
attained and the world made safe for democracy. 
‘“*CHARLES A. HINSCH, 


‘‘ President, American Bankers’ Assn."’ 


THE PRESIDENT: It is now my great pleasure to introduce the first 
speaker of today, a man who has high ideals, 4 man with the cour- 
age of his convictions, a man who has given this great State of 
Illinois a magnificent administration—a man who has given Illinois 
a business administration. 

He has been largely instrumental in the passage of legislation which 
has made it possible for this great State to have sixty million dollars 
available for the construction of good roads. He has abandoned many 
commissions in this State which were of very little value, and in 
their stead has created a cabinet, and in this way has given to IIli- 
nois the best administration she has ever had. He has been instru- 
mental also in providing for a possible Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which will give the State of Illinois a commission form of govern- 
ment. This, I am told, will be presented to the people of this State 
in November. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you Illinois’ war Governor, 
Governor Lowden. 


Address of Gov. Lowden of Illinois 

Mr, PRESIDENT AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is a great privi- 
lege to welcome to our State this great and powerful organization. 
It is a double privilege to welcome you at this time because, useful 
as your association has been in the past, it is only in the midst of 
this great conflict that you have risen to your full stature of useful- 
ness and patriotism and devotion to your country's cause. 

We needed two things, men and money, to win this war. Our men 
were being mobilized, and now almost two million of them are either 
in training or on the battle fronts of Europe. You have mobilized 
the wealth of the nation until today that wealth matches our mag- 
nificent manhood, and the two, our men and money, have turned the 
tide of the great conflict. 

This morning I note by the press that the Chancellor of Germany 
has again taken part ik a peace offensive. I observe that he re- 
peats again that this was a war of defense. I observe also that he is 
tremendously iaterested in some sort of an international forum for a 
settlement of international disputes. I want to say to the bankers 
of America that until Germany admits the plain truth that this war 
was her war; that she was the aggressor; that this war was wage! 


in pursuance of a half century old conspiracy, the only answer that 


she is entitled to from America is that magnificent answer which 
President Wilson made last week to the Austrian Prime Minister, 

I can imagine one of your bankers who had been defrauded by a cus- 
tomer years agone, again after the lapse of time resuming negotia- 
tions with that customer; but I can’t imagine one of you permitting 
him to open up a new account in your bank until he confessed that 
he had robbed you before. 

So, if the Central Empires want to resume relations with the rest 
of the world, they must first repent, and you can’t repent, as Bishop 
Nicholson will tell you, until you first confess your faults. 

Now, with reference to their second proposition of an international 
court for the settlement of all disputes. I want to read to you from 
a recent article published in one of the leading German magazines, 
from the pen of Professor Spahn, a famous professor of the University 
of Strasburg. This is what he says even after the lapse of four 
years of the war: ‘‘ The need of the present hour is not yet uni- 
versal peace and rule of law and freedom of peoples, but clearness 
about the vital condition of the German people as a State and about 
the full development of our own state of existence. Unity must be 
based upon the leadership of the most efficient people. Only a race 
so full of idealism as the Germans is capable of lighting the horizon 
of humanity with an ideal as great and so eternal.’’ In other words, 
therefore, this elimination of armament concerning which the Germans 
are now so eager, as it seems, and for the great tribunal in which 
the nations of the world may adjust their differences, must be a tri- 
bunal under the leadership of the German people. And when they 
reach some provisions made for the rights of smaller nations, they 
want Germany to be the ultimate umpire in determining what those 
rights are. I am sure that neither this great association nor the 
American people will be misled by these appeals which are now 
being made by German statesmen. I have no doubt that all of you, 
or nearly all, have read letters from the battle fronts, in which our 
brave boys have described the impetuous manner in which their 
German enemies, when they have been beaten, threw up their hands, 
and with a smile on their lips, but hate in their hearts, have cried 
‘* Kamerad,’’ yet as those boys have told you, at the first oppor- 
tunity, treachery follows that claim of comradeship. So the state- 
ments of Vienna and Berlin today are imitations of the statements 
of their soldiers on the battle fronts. Their cry of ‘‘ Kamerad’’ is 
merely a subterfuge to gain a respite in which some new crime against 
civilization and humanity may be committed. I am equally sure that 
this peace offensive will be as futile as the five offensives on the 
battle lines which they have conducted since last spring. 

We would be faithless to every soldier dead in Flanders and France 
and Italy and Serbia if we were to listen to a proposal of peace until 
the great ends for which these brave men died are attained, and at- 
tained not simply for ourselves but for our children and all who shall 
come after them. 

I want to make one suggestion to this great association of a thing 
that seems to me to be of importance, We have, as you know, better 
than anyone, the wealth to win this war, but we haven’t the money. 
We are spending more movey each few months than the total stock 
of money in the United States, as experts tell us, and therefore it is 
necessary in some sort of way to make this other form of wealth 
fight in the ranks. No other body can do it but the bankers of 
America. You can’t make my farm fight on the battle front, but the 
bankers of America can in some sort of way utilize credit because 
of my possession of that farm, and help win the war. ‘That is your 
great task. In other words, you are mobilizing the wealth, and no 
one else can mobilize the wealth but yourselves. However, there is 
one thing that ought to be done, and in my opinion, ought to be done 
now. That is, with the experience that we have had, we ought to 
be able to know how much money we can safely raise by taxation 
without crippling the essential industries of the country. We ought 
to know how much money we can safely raise by the issue of bonds. 
I have no doubt, with our great wealth, that it can be worked out 
mathematically so that we should be able to raise enough money by 
these two methods to finance this war indefinitely, but unless a con- 
crete program is laid out and adhered to, we can’t tell when we are 
going to find ourselves in trouble. There never was a bank account 
so big that you could permit even the most prudent man to draw 
upon it without knowing what its limit was and how rapidly it was 
being reduced, without disaster. All the wealth of the Indies would 
not be sufficient to permit just one individual, without knowing what 
its limitations are, without knowing how from day to day it was 
fluctuating, to draw with safety upon that wealth, I don’t care 
how great a business is (and the greater, the truer is what I am 
about to say), if the manager of that business hasn’t the courage to 
look his balance sheet in the face, that business is near a_ receiv- 
ership. 

Now then (and no body of men is as well qualified to work this 
out as this association), if we will go about it to ascertain how 
much money (and of course we must co-operate with the Government 
at Washington in ascertaining that) we can raise by taxation and 
how much we can raise by bonds, we will find that when we have 
ascertained that limit, the Government will live within it, and will 
find that amount of money sufficient. But so long as there is no pro- 
gram, so long as we disdain business methods and so long as we 
are simply drawing on this almost illimitable wealth, as we think, 
we will find that danger is ahead, and we will discover when it is 
too late that we have spent more money than we can afford, simply 
because of the lack of courage on our part to look at our national 
balance sheet. 

Now, that is one of the things that I think the great financial men 
of this country, the Treasury Department and the Congress of the 
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United States should go to work upon, Another thing: When you 
have ascertained that and when we have adopted the principle of 
universal military training as a part of our policy and that should 
be adopted now, we can sit serenely back and say to the junker 
gentleman in Prussia: ‘' Since you want the world to be ruled by 
force, since according to your kultur there is no other way to do it, 
we are prepared to play the game indefinitely. We have the men and 
we have the money and we can do it."’ 

It isn’t that I want a long war. There isn’t any man, woman or 
child in America who would not like to see peace come soon, but the 
more thoroughly we prepare for an indefinite war, the more thoroughly 
Wwe organize our resources and our men upon the theory that we shall 
fight indefinitely until we attain our ends, that moment we have 
shortened the duration of the war and brought peace immeasurably 
nearer. 


Of course, we have had many victories of late, but iet us not 
delude ourselves. The Central Empires are still fighting on foreign 
soil, We haven't even reached the German first line of defense. 


I do not mean to underestimate the victories we have won, but if 
any one of us should permit our wishes to guide us and predict an 
early peace, we would surely relax our efforts and as surely prolong 
the war. The program I have indicated is the one safe program. It 
is true, as you financial men have pointed out, that Germany’s inter- 
est upon her bonded indebtedness exceeds her income. That spells 
bankruptcy. But I have been told by some of your number that the 
hardest competition in all the world while it lasts is competition 
with a bankrupt concern. As a business man, I have had some experi- 
ence of that kind myself. The worst battles in which I ever found 
myself were battles in which the other side was bankrupt. They had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. The German junkers are in 
that situation today. There is one thing you must admit about them, 
they are logical in their brute philosophy. They know that unless 
they can make a conquest of Europe and America their doom is 
sounded. They know that with any such peace as the Allies now 
would make, they would be relegated to the limbo of the past, and 
will play no part in the future of the German Empire. So they will 
fight to the end, having all to gain and nothing to lose, because they 
are lost anyway unless they win a complete victory in this war. 
That is the most desperate enemy to which you can be opposed, 

I am going to say just one or two things about after the war, 
bearing on this same question. I don’t know when it is going to 
end, but this financial program that I spoke of a little while ago is 
essential, looking to the period following the war. We are told 
on every band that we should not only be thinking about when the 
war is going to end, but we should be thinking now while the war 
is on of how we shall bind up the wounds after the war is over, and 
how we shall reconstitute and reconstruct the country after peace. 
One of the most essential preparations for those days is to be consid- 
ering all the while that the financial problems at that time are going 
to be the most important of all, I notice that you have been dis- 
cussing what is going to happen to the railroads after the war, and 
what is going to happen to lots of other things. Let me tell you, 
when this war is over the first thing America is going to think about 
is how we are going to pay the debts incurred during the war, That 
is one of the things which will be foremost in the minds of the 
American people. We ought now to so plan that as soon as peace 
comes we shall begin the first year to pay off some portion of the 
principal of that debt. If we don’t do it then and do it promptly, 
we shall only have won a half victory, and you can only do that if 
we begin budget work now. 

There are great changes coming to us as individuals as a result of 
this war. You can’t fight for four years in the cause of civilization, 
humanity and righteousness without having your viewpoint of the 
universe changed. I don’t know how many of you have read letters 
that have come from the battlefronts. I assume that all have, and 
I want to call you to witness that these letters breathe a finer spirit 
than the letters of any of our youth in a generation, Such letters 
could not have been written two or three years ago. I want to call 
you to witness the eternal truth that the spiritual things of this 
world are again emerging supreme. So, we are going to approach 
the world after the war is over in a new spirit of comradeship, We 
were separating into classes before the war arose. We were becom- 
ing very conscious of our own classes and very indifferent to others ; 
but when the workingman and his employer fight side by side in a 
trench, as they are doing on every battle front, when the war is 
over, they are going to have a keener sense of the right of the other 
and that spirit of comradeship which this war has engendered will 
be brought into all the relations of our business and civil life. I 
observe in my own State that a new spirit of comradeship is coming 
to those who remained at home. I am discovering that the old 
differences between religious creeds are breaking down; that the dif- 
ferences between the political parties are breaking down; that social 
differences are breaking down and that the new test of American 
manhood and American womanhood is worth and loyalty to their 
country’s flag. We are fighting in the name of righteousness and we 
are fighting in the faith that there is a God above all and that in 
some sort of way, subtle and unseen though the spiritual forces of 
the universe are, these forces in the end will control. We are fight- 
ing against the doctrine that physical superiority is the test of 
everything. We are fighting against the philosophy that the earth 
and all it contains belong to the strong alone, for that is the philos- 
ophy in the name of which the German armies crossed the Belgian 
frontier. So, whatever our problems after the war, we are going 
to consider them in a larger spirit of human brotherhood and justice 
than we have in all our past, as I believe. So we can look forward 
to those anxious days of reconstruction with a full faith that Amer- 
ican manhood, whether on the battlefront or at home, shall vindicate 
its right to exist under the flag of freedom, 

I want to read to you just a few words from a letter that was 
written by a boy whose bh me is away out in Idaho, Cadet Joseph 
R. Baine, in which he saic: 

‘“*T have become more ‘ akin with my kind’ I think, a more thor- 
oughly socialized human being, College should have done that for 
me, and it did it, in a sort of abstract, scientific way. Teaching 
should have finished the process of adding a personalism that college 
failed to give, but it didn’t do it, except in a sort of chauvinistic profes- 
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sional way. But the army and the war, and my natural maturing 
mind have gone another step, I think, added an ‘ interest in hu- 
mans,’ a warm, personal fellow feeling that I have lacked. 

‘** Ye must be born again’; the war is the great pregnant mother 
from which the werld will be born anew, I hope. I am sure that 
millions of individuals are experiencing their renascence in these days. 
That is why the war is taking on—no, has long since taken on the 
aspects of a sacred crusade; why the American soldiers, ‘ the solemn- 
looking blokes,’ have astounded the world by their absolute faith, 
their wordless determination, their businesslike attitude, yet without 
hatred or rancor in their hearts. I am sure the public mind of 
America, taken as a whole, more nearly represents the ‘ righteous 
wrath’ of the prophets than any other national spectacle in history. 
I tell you, a moment of life in these days is worth an endless death; 
to feel that a single ego is the greatest thing in the world, if it be 
dedicated to the world; to see bright days for humanity behind the 
murk; to know that the smile in childish eyes shall not be driven 
out, and that we have a hand in this—what greater destiny could a 
man desire? ”’ 

Think of that. Could any young man of America three years 
ago have written this? There is a renascence of all that is fine 
and spiritual in our life as a result of this war, because for the first 
time in the history of all the world the spiritual forces of all the 
world have been arrayed on the one hand against the brute material 
forces on the other. This battle, as old as the earth and which has 
finally engirdled the earth, is being fought to a finish and the events 
of the last few weeks give evidence that the spiritual forces are to 
vanquish, and vanquish forever, the old brutal creed that might is 
right and that strength and strength alone shall rule the world. 

What can we do to show our appreciation of these fine young men 
who are found on every battle front? I know how the thought came 
to you when the glorious news was flashed under the sea that our 
soldiers had won immortal fame at Belleau Woods, ‘‘ What can I do 
to show my appreciation? ’’ Now the opportunity again is about to 
present itself of how we can answer the challenge that came from 
Belleau Woods, and that is by doing everything in our power to 
make the life of those brave boys as comfortable and as free from 
pain as we can and by showing them that we know that they are 
fighting and dying for us and our civilization. The answer to Belleau 
Woods is to subscribe and subscribe liberally to all the war activities 
and the Liberty Bonds. 

We are thrilled through and through with the story of the first 
appearance of our khaki-clad boys from the west of Chateau Thierry 
when they turned the tide of that great critical battle, and we then 
asked ourselves, ‘‘ How can we show those boys that we are worthy 
of them?’’ The opportunity is with us every day, and we can only 
call them comrades in our hearts when we recall at the end of each 
day that we have done something during that day to make their lot 
a little less hard to bear. Then only shall we respond to Chateau 
Thierry, St. Mihiel and a dozen, aye, two score or more of other 
glorious battle fields whose names will become forever a part of the 
great history of our nation. They admonish us that we can only 
match the heroism of those boys day by day by taking up our less 
heroic and less perilous duties, and by meeting those duties with the 
same unflinching determination that they display on the battle fronts. 

I am sure, Mr, President and gentlemen of this association, judging 
by your splendid past, that you will prove yourselves to be the com- 
rades of these sons of ours who are challenging the admiration of the 
world and winning the eternal gratitude of mankind, I thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT: I know I can truthfully say that Governor Lowden 
has voiced the sentiment of every man, woman and child in this 
audience. It is now my great pleasure to introduce to you a man 
who really needs no introduction to a meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association; a man who is highly regarded by the Associa- 
tion; cone of the most popular bankers in Chicago. I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. W. T, Fenton, Vice-President Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, who will welcome this meeting 
on behalf of the bankers of Chicago. 


Address of Welcome by W. T. Fenton 
Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


On behalf of the Chicago Clearing House Association I have the 
pleasure of welcoming you to Chicago for the Forty-fourth Annual 
Convention. When I speak for the one hundred banks of Chicago I 
speak also for the directors of these banks and for the stockholders, 
and, inferentially, I may assume to speak for the hundreds of thousands 
of people who are having daily intercourse with the banks of this 
city. And in their behalf I bid you welcome. 

The bankers of Chicago congratulate themselves and they con- 
gratulate the members of the American Bankers’ Association that we 
are able in these trying times to utilize the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act. Without its flexibility and ready responsiveness to the 
extreme demands made upon our financial resources during the past 
four years a condition bordering upon financial chaos must have reigned, 
while the great loans and tax levies which we now contemplate with 
equanimity would have been virtually impossible of accomplishment. 

For over twenty years the bankers of this country steod at the 
doors of Congress appealing in vain for currency reform legislation ; 
and today we may thank President Wilson, whose masterful mind 
forced the Federal Reserve Bill through a hesitating Congress, for 
the ultimate benefit of hesitating, if not unwilling, bankers. Some 
of us inclined to shy at this bill during its first stages, as it ap- 
peared under the name of the ‘* Glass Bill,’’ or the ‘* Glass-Owens 
Bill ’’; some of us were inclined to ‘‘ kick out of the traces’? when 
it was finally put through. But we are tame now, and I am willing 
to give my personal guarantee, for whatever it is worth, that to- 
day every banker in the United States will ‘‘ stand without hitching.’’ 
Our Federal Reserve system has stood the test through the most 
serious convulsion of commercial and financial affairs the world has 


ever seen, and today financial authorities everywhere concede that it 
is the best banking system in the world; and because of this legisla- 
tion, you, gentlemen, are able to be here today. 

You are here as the guests of Chicago, and I welcome you to the 
And when I say the civilized 


third largest city in the civilized world. 
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world, I do NOT include Germany. If some one should ask me about 
the city of Berlin, I would reply that I do not know at this time 
what the population of the city of Berlin is, but I do know that if 
General Pershing keeps up his present pace it will not be long before 
half the population of Berlin is living in prison camps. And I hope 
among them will be the Kaiser himself. 

As you walk about the streets in the central district of this city 
you will be treading upon ground made sacred by the footsteps of 
Abraham Lincoln; you will visit places hallowed by the memory of 
that great soldier, General Ulysses 8, Grant, ‘* Unconditional Sur- 
render Grant,’’ who, although a resident of Galena, Illinois, was a 
familiar figure in Chicago in its early days. If you care to visit the 
residential sections you may pass the boyhood home of a man whose 
fame belongs to the world, whose name is being uttered in the grateful 
foreign accents of all the Allied countries today, that soldier and 
warrior, General John J. Pershing. 

Chicago is not old enough to have many traditions, but influenced 
by the memories of such men as I have mentioned the spirit of 
Americanism is so deeply imbedded in its structure that it stands to- 
day, in the center of the Mississippi Valley, a type of the ruggedness 
and strength of American patriotism and endeavor. 

Twenty-five years ago many of you met here in the Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, at a time when 
the nations of the world had gathered together here at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, meeting in peaceful, friendly rivalry, vieing 
with each other in the exhibition of the products of their industry, 
their art and science. Here was a2 portrayal of the progress of 
civilization for hundreds of years. No such coming together for such 
a purpose, no such contribution to the civilizing influences which 
uplift the world has ever been conceived or executed before. 

You will call to mind that beautiful picture of world unity and co- 
operation which we believed was genuine among all the nations taking 
part in that vast educational and inspirational assemblage of high 
ideals. We would not have believed it then had we been told that one 
of our guests was a Judas nation, investigating and examining the 
exhibits of its neighbors only to plot their undoing and ours. 

From that picture of the triumphs of the world’s honest industry, 
from a world advancing in peaceful international co-operation, good 
will toward men and nations, I ask you to turn to the spectacle the 
world presents today—a world plunged into a vortex of bloodshed, 
murder, degradation. And this because one only of that galaxy of 
nations which placed their best before you twenty-five years ago, 
because one of those nations turned back, permitted itself to revert 
to its animal instincts: brute force, greed, avarice. One nation 
broke the ranks—fell back, with the result that the whole world has 
had to pause, stand still, and at last to fight for the place we believed 
we had already won. 

While I am clothed with authority to speak for the bankers of 
Chicago, the occasion gives me the opportunity and the spirit of the 
times gives me license to express my own opinions, and with your 
leave I will take advantage of it. 

It is-not my purpose to intrude on your time in this early stage 
of the proceedings, but I may not have another opportunity to bring 
before you a subject which concerns every true American and every 
American home in this broad land of ours. And I beg your in- 
dulgence, because I am going to make a request. 

Some of you may recall the time when the people of this country 
were accustomed to gather together on the Fourth of July to com- 
memorate in a patriotic American spirit the event which made us 
not only a nation but a world center for democracy and freedom. 
You will recall the simple, homely custom of all the people attending 
the annual holiday celebration, with ceremonies strong in their appeal 
to the people; and you will remember the organization for this cele- 
bration in every county seat, township and hamlet. Perhaps you 
lived in the county seat, the center of the day’s festivities; every- 
body up early in the morning; all is bustle and stir; men, women 
and children, burrying to and fro, working under the local commit- 
tee, busy cleaning up the streets, putting out flags, decorating the 
buildings red, white and blue everywhere. It’s America’s Day! 
Everybody on the lookout for the township delegation; drums, fifes, 
and brass bands—Young America having its day! You watched the 
gala processions coming from every direction, headed by the military 
band, the large float following, and on the float young girls radiant 
in the habiliments of patriotism, each representing a state or terri- 
tory, the American flags floating on the breezes above them. You 
saw these processions winding along the country roads, finally 
merging into one in the public square and wending its way to the 
fair grounds into the grove, under the trees, to listen to the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence, addresses by noted men, and the 
singing of our patriotic songs. 

Then the climax, when the local committee in the county seat 
awarded the prize to the township having the largest delegation. I 
think you know, my friends, what the prize was—it was the American 
flag, a silk flag! And the people loved it; they took it home and they 
cherished it. 

How is it that this beautiful custom dropped out—was set aside, un- 
noticed? Why was it? Why have we stopped celebrating the Fourth 
of July? Why have we given over this day to some one else? I'll 
tell you why: Some one came along—and it was always an office 
seeker—and he told you that you might hurt somebody's feelings— 
you who have so hospitably opened your doors to the downtrodden 
of all nations—that you might hurt their feelings; that it would be 
better not to have the celebration on the Fourth of July because 
some hyphenated society wanted to have its annual picnic on that 
day and they wanted to use the fair grounds where your patriotic 
celebrations always had been held. And you believed the lie he manu- 
factured. You omitted the Fourth of July celebration, and after a 
while we forgot to meet in that beautiful American spirit which 
helped to keep alive in our hearts the standards of freedom to which 
the whole world of democracy is looking for help today. 

This designing, treacherous element has in every way taken ad- 
vantage of our hospitality in its attempts to undermine our national 
institution. We little thought when we observed the hyphenated 
Singing societies coming to the fore that our children seldom heard 
the words of our national songs; many of them to-day do not know 
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whether ‘‘ America’’ or ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner is our na- 
tional anthem, and they are at a loss when you ask them the name 
of our national fiower. But we used to know these things with a 
thrill of national pride. 

Why were we told that the expression of our love for our country 
might hurt some foreigner’s feelings? It was because the people 
who made those statements were, consciously or unconsciously, under 
the influence of an insidious, world-wide foreign propaganda. In our 
generous American hospitality we were duped by the false arguments 
of self-seeking politicians who were playing for the foreign vote—the 
tools of the Kaiser. And we yielded to them our good, old-fashioned 
Fourth of July. 

One might almost think Milton was describing the 
enemy when he put into the mouth of Comus the words: 


type of our 


‘I, under fair pretense of friendly ends, 
And well-placed words of glozing courtesy, 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares.’’ 


Now, there is nothing that makes the average American more angry 
than to realize that he has been made the victim of a confidence game ; 
that he has been taken tor a ‘* sucker.’?’ We can understand why the 
American boys want to fight. 

My friends, I said I wanted to make a request of you. It is this: 
When you go to your homes I want you to begin at once to organize 
your county and every township in it so that next year and every year 
thereafter there will be Fourth of July celebrations all over this 
country. In this way the simple, homely customs of our ancestors 
shall again be restored to our children. 

And when you start to organize for the Independence Day celebration 
at the fair zrounds—-or wherever it may be—if any office seeker comes 
to you and tells you that you may ‘‘ hurt somebody’s feelings ’’—and 
he is probably the same man who has been advocating the ‘* safe and 
sane Fourth ’’—yon tell him he is a damned liar; it won’t hurt any- 
body’s feelings, but it may interfere with somebody’s foreign propa- 
ganda. 

In this atmosphere. teeming with patriotism and heroic deeds, you 
take up your deliberations here today. Sut what we say and do at 
this convention will be of little consequence unless we consecrate our- 
selves unselfishly to the full support of the Government. We must 
give the best that is in us with the same spirit of self-sacrifice that 
our boys at the front are exhibiting. This is no time for non-essen- 
tials. Without our backing our soldiers will give their lives in vain. 
They who are dying in the trenches and on the battlefield, and those 
who are facing death a dozen times a day, must know that the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association is back of them. 

Over in France they are calling us a nation of baseball players. 
They are right! We are ail in the game. It’s a good democratic game, 
indigenous to our soil. And the winning of it depends not upon one 
man but upon every man on the team. Could you conceive of a ball 
player failing to support his pitcher? So we stand back of the Presi- 
dent. President Wilson is our pitcher, and in that sixty-eight word 
note of his to Austria he threw an ‘‘ inshoot.’’ To paraphrase an 
expression once used by a former occupant of the White House, the 
President’s note to Austria was ‘‘ short but ugly.’’ 

While over there processions of stretcher bearers, ambulances, and 
Red Cross workers move incessantly about the battlefields, straining 
every nerve to undo the work of enemy shrapnel and shell, working 
under fire and in all-night vigils, we at home must make it possible 
for them to keep up that work until the war is won. Our work here 
is not dramatic; it is not spectacular; but it is going on in every 
home. Every woman in the land is doing her part in all the branches 
of war work open to her—yes, and more; in many cases she is filling 
the places of the men who are gone. 

And you, the bankers of America, will go back to your homes to 
take up the work for the Government—the work of the Liberty Loan 
campaign which is coming on immediately; the work in connection 
with the War Savings Stamps: the work in connection with the Red 
Cross; attending meetings; heading delegations: serving on committees 
and planning Ways to raise money to push this fight to the finish. 

Our people are thinking of the banks in a new and more personal 
way, thinking of them as avenues through which they may support 
the armies which represent American freedom. So it is all over the 
United States. There could be no need for the Government to formally 
take over the banks of this country. It has them already. 
volunteered. 

This Auditorium was built by public spirited citizens of Chicago and 
dedicated to Music. It was for many years the home of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and it is now the home of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Association. It is the harmonious expression of the citizens of Chicago 
and in it all of its musical festivals are held. 

Latterly during these troublous days it has been used by Chicago 
people for great patriotic meetings and the marvelous thing about it, 
the almost weird thing, is that as soon as we get into the atmosphere 
of these surroundings we are all of one mind. The very foundation 
of this building and every fibre of every timber in it are imbued with 
harmony, and we feel sure that in this meeting, at this time in this 
place, you are to have a harmonious convention. 

The men of Chicago, often coming together in this great Auditorium, 
have a conviction that finally almost expresses itself in a slogan, and 
this slogan is, ‘‘ Don't fight each other—fight the Kaiser.’ 





They have 


THE PRESIDENT: I am now going to call upon Mr. Robert F. Mad 
dox, Vice-President of the Association, to respond to these 
addresses of welcome, 


splendid 


Response to Addresses of Welcome, Robert F. Maddox 
Mr. President, Governor 
men of the Convention, I 


Lowden, Mr. Fenton, Ladies and Gentle- 
have been requested to respond in a few 
words to the splendid addresses of welcome which have been delivered, 
to this, our forty-fourth convention. To a great many of us who have 
had the good fertune to attend the conventions held in Chicago in 
former veurs, 


these words of greeting and 


hospitality are no sur- 
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prise; and I am sure that all of the delegates to the convention who 
are so fortunaie as to be here today, will, when they go to their 
homes realize the pleasure and privilege that has been afforded them 
in coming here, and at that realization will add another link in the 
chain which now binds us so closely to Chicago and her people. The 
delegates of this convention coming from every section of the country 
have long admired the matchless spirit of the Middle West, and the 
great city of Chicago, which is its magnificent metropolis. Your state 
in its agricultural development bas made rural life both pleasant and 
profitable; and long ago won the admiration of, and has been the ex- 
ample for, all those who would till the soil with the greatest hope of 
reward. Your manufacturing plants have taught us, and been our 
object lessons in good business management. Your banks now tower 
among the banking institutions of the world. Your bankers are among 
the foremost bankers of our nation. They have frequently held the 
highest office in this association, and its wonderful progress has been 
in no smal] degree due to their active friendship and co-operation. The 
wholesale and retail stores of Chicago have been developed by the 
ablest business men in modern marts of trade, and are a credit to our 
country. Our stock yards and food factories are our best examples 
of the efficiency of big business. Your mail order houses have carried 
in their catalogue the message of good values, and American fair 
dealing throughout the civilized world. Chicago was the first great 
city to properly appreciate the commercial and social importance of 
parks and play grounds, and the wisdom and beauty in which they 
have been developed have won the admiration of every American 
municipality. 

It is therefore fitting that the bankers of America should gatber 
here in the heart of the continent at this shrine of patriotic and pro- 
gressive Americanism, while our nation is throbbing with the new 


sensation of war, and pledge anew our determination to lay aside 
every sectional rivalry, every political partisanship, every personal 
interest, and mike any sacrifice that may be necessary to win the 


war; by our united effort seeing that the ideals and traditions of our 
Republic are respected and maintained so that our cities, our states 
and our nation may continue to grow in greatness and in glory. 

The bankers of this country have already demonstrated in no uncer- 


tain way their loyalty and their patriotism. They have co-operated 
with our Government in all of its gigantic financing and have pro- 


moted to the best of their ability the industry and commerce of 
country. Our association recently made an effort to ascertain 
number of bank officers and officials who have already entered 
service of our Army and Navy, or various other branches of the 
Government. <A questionnaire was sent out to all the banks of the 
country. Thus far we have only heard from 4200, which is just about 
one-seventh of the total in the country. Out of the 4200 banks heard 
from, it was found that 15,000 bank officers, officials and employes 
have already entered the service and are now fighting with the colors; 
and 411 have already made the supreme sacrifice. 

We fully appreciate the seriousness and the importance of the work 
in which we are engaged; and while we realize that the march to 
Berlin has started, the end is not yet. We are resolved to stand by 
our splendid President and his administration until the insults to 
our flag are avenged, and the wrongs done our citizens are righted, 
and the cause for which we and our Allies are fighting is crowned with 
victory. and German autocracy can never again put its iron heel 
upon the free nations of the earth. We who have sons on the battle 
front today, would welcome peace, and we would be glad for the time 
to come when all those now over seas may come back safely to 
America. But we realize in their hearts there beats the determination 
to conquer every enemy of American liberty and break through every 
line; and we would be unjust to them and unworthy of our country 
if we should allow their noble efforts to fail, or those who have fallen 
to have suffered in vain. 

I believe that an Omniscient God now holds the plan of battle in 
His Almighty hand, and that in His own appointed time the profits 
of piracy will be returned to their rightful owners; all wrongs will 
be righted; and the Hohenzollern and the Hapsburg will be torn from 
their dishonored thrones. Then will the fires of liberty and democracy 
which were first lighted on American shores burn with increasing 
brilliancy throughout the world and lead all nations into a Universal, 
righteous and everlasting peace. I thank you. 


our 
the 
the 


Annual Address of President Charles A. Hinsch 


[President Hinsch’s address will be found on pages 119 to 122 of 
this publication. } 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it will now be our great pleasure to 
hear from Governor Harding, who has just a few minutes to address 
us, and I just want to say during the past year Governor Harding 
has been of tremendous value to the banks of this country: At all 
times given sympathetic hearing and ear to the suggestions 
that we have made to him in connection, not only with amendments to 


has he 


the Federal Reserve Act, but in connection with the rules governing 
the several Federal Reserve Banks. I take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Remarks of Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board 
Mr. 


(;OVERNOR HARDING: Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I have 


only & moment to spare before my train leaves. I had the pleasure 
of addressing the National Bank Section yesterday afternoon, I can 
only add one word, You gentlemen who are holding the financial 
trenches in this war are about to engage in a campaign to raise 
six billions of dollars, the greatest financial undertaking ever known. 
There is no question whatever but that you will make a grand suc- 
cess of this; that is a foregone conclusion. But we are all vitally 
interested, and you particularly, in seeing that the purchase power 
of that money which you are going to raise for the Government 
will be preserved as far as possible. The Government does not need 
the actual money; it does the service, the goods and the raw mate- 


rial and supplies that that money will purchase. 
Now. one word about the conservation of credits. I want to em- 
phasize what I said yesterday afternoon, that at this particular 
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time, when our business is war, in the winning of the war we must 
see to it that private interests do not conflict with the great public 
interest in getting these goods that are needed for the conduct of the 
war. 

I beg you gentlemen to let your activities settle on this one thought. 
While we do not, of course, wish any property destroyed or any 
waste, it is all right for you to make your loans to conserve legiti- 
mate business, keep it more or less out of non-essentials until the 
war is over, because all business will be needed again during the 
period of reconstruction which is to follow, and concentrate your 
loans on the essentials, or semi-essentials as far as possible. 

One other thought, remember that great as our national resources 
are, there is a limit to them. We must not revolve around this 
vicious circle and have a continued advance in prices everlastingly, 
because the further prices advance the more difficult our problems 
are and the more money will have to be raised. In making your 
loans, I beg to make your customers tell you what they are going to 
do with the money, You have a right at this time of all others 
to give your customers the benefit of your counsel anc advice, and 
in your dealings, those of you who are members of the Federal 
Reserve System, in your dealings in the Federal Reserve Banks be 
frank and candid with them. When you offer them paper for dis- 
count, say what your policy has been. Do not, I pray, make loans 
merely for the sake of profit at this time. Do not extend your 
credit loaus because we can get six or eight or ten per cent, and re- 


discount with the Federal Reserve at 4% or 5. We must main- 
tain the strength of our banking position. If we do not, it will 
react against us. 

I am sorry I have not time to elaborate on this idea. I know 
that we all are going into this campaign with an inspiration that 
we have never had before, because we believe this fourth Liberty 


Loan may well pass into history as our first Victory loan. 
events just now are very inspiriting to us. We can see the proper 
ending of the war just over the hills. We are going to fight 
this thing through until the issue is settled right. We could have 
had at any time within the last eighteen months a peace, a German 


Military 


peace, but we are going to have a permanent peace, the right kind 
of peace, a peace made in Germany but dictated by the Allied 
Powers. 


GREETINGS FROM UNITED WAR WORK CAMPAIGN CONVENTION 

THER PRESIDENT: Mr, George. 

Mr. WILLIAM GEORGE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Forgan and I had two 
connected matters we wished to present briefly. The United War 
Work Campaign Corvention at Chicago assembled, September 2, com- 
posed of representatives of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, National Catholic War Council, 
Jewish Welfare Board, War Camp Community Service, American Li- 
brary Association and the Salvation Army, send greetings to the 
American Bankers’ Association convened in its forty-fourth Conven- 
tion at Chicago. 

Resolved, by the United War Work Campaign Convention, that 
whereas, all we are, all we have and all we hope to be is summed up 
in the final victory and success of the Allied armies, Therefore, 
we beseech you, the members of the American Bankers’ Association, 
you who have the controlling custody of the credit of these United 
States and largely of the world, to give your whole-hearted assistance, 
co-operation and effort to this great campaign for funds, to promote 


and perpetuate the morale of the Allied soldiers. 

Young Men’s Christian Association..........+00-+e-005 $100,000,000 
Young Women’s Christian Association.................. 15,000,000 
National Oatholic “War Coumtel]....ccccccccctsvocecsess 30,000,000 
Jewish Welfare Board.......... aaa wale ea sederebaaees F 3,500,000 
War Camp Community Service..........-eeeeeeeeeeees 15,000,000 
American Library Association........ccccccsceseccece 3,500,000 
Salvation Army ...... 7 aa Mere ee jotauune : 3,500,000 

Tota! combined national budget as recommended by 


President Wilson in his letter of September 3d...... $170,500,000 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM GEORGE, 
J. B. Forgan, 
H. J. RocErs, 
Committee. 


CONVENTION ADOPTS RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

LEGALIZING CONTRIBUTION OF BANKS TO UNITED WELFARE WoRK 

‘ 

Mr. J. B. Forcan: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I take great 
pleasure in moving that the greeting which has been presented to the 
Convention be received with thanks, and that its recommendation, 
which voices the sentiment of President Wilson in his public letter 
of September 3rd, be accepted, and that we as bankers collectively 
and individually pledge ourselves to aid in this great relief fund. 

No body of business men has excelled the bankers in patriotism 
or in their willingness to serve the Government in its supreme effort 
to win the war. I am sure there is not a banker here who will not 
personally contribute to the great campaign in November for the 
$170,000,000 required for the mental, moral and spiritual welfare of 
our boys at the front. ‘They will, however, also want the privilege 
of having their banks, along with other business corporations, make 
liberal contributions to the fund. I hold in my hand here a circular 
issued to the national banks by the Comptroller of the Currency dated 
June 10th last, This circular refers to an Act of Congress author- 
izing National banks to make contributions to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross during the period of the war and warns the same 
banks that ‘‘ contributions to other charitable and war relief organi- 
zations can be made only with the unanimous consent of the share- 
holders of the contributing banks.’’ It appears, therefore, as a prac- 
tical proposition that before the National Banks can contribute to 
the united drive of these seven organizations for $170,000,000 to 
carry on their indispensable work, legislation must be had to enable 


them to do so. I therefore offer the following resolution on the 
subject : , 
Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association in Convention 


assembled at Chicago this twenty-sixth day of September, 1918, favors 


and urges legislation by Congress which, for the duration of the 
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war, will legalize (as has already been done in regard to the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross) the making of contributions by national 
banks toward the funds required for the united war work of the fol- 
lowing organizations: Young Men’s Christian Association, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, National Catholic War Council, Jewish 
Welfare Board, War Camp Community Service, American Library 
Association and the Salvation Army, such contributions to be made 
on the vote of the boards of directors, and charged to the expense 
account of the banks making them, 

Resolved Further, That the secretary of the Association shall send 
a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States, the 
chairman of the Banking Committee of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives for the information of their respective 
committees, and to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

I take pleasure in offering that resolution. 

THe Presmpent: What is your pleasure in regard to this resolu- 
tion? Under our constitution, resolutions should be in our hands 
fifteen days before the Convention. Of course, this was not done, 
but it seems to me that this is so important for the future welfare 
of this country, we can well consider giving our unanimous consent 
to the consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. HAMILTON: I move the rule be suspended and we unanimously 
adopt the recommendation of Mr. Forgan, 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there a second? (Motion seconded.) 

Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, duly seconded. This is 
not upon the adoption; it is considering the resolution, as I under- 
stand. All in favor of considering the resolution will please signify 
by saying ‘‘ Aye.’’ Contrary, ‘‘ No.’’ Carried. 


Now upon the adoption of the resolution as submitted by Mr. 
Forgan. 

Mr. HAMILTON: I move the adoption of the resolution. (Motion 
seconded. ) 


THe PRESIDENT: All in favor of the resolution presented by Mr. 
Forgan will please indicate by saying ‘‘ Aye.’’ Contrary-minded, 
‘“No.”’ It is adopted. 

Mr, Bercer: Mr. President, may I offer a resolution at this time? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think so, yes. I would suggest, however, you 
present it, and then it will take the same course as the other. 

Mr. Dixmupe: The next order of business is the report of Com- 
mittees, The time is long past. 

THE PRESIDENT: For your information, Mr. Dixmude, 
Chamberlain will probably not arrive until tomorrow. Gov. 
really took his place this morning on the program. 


Senator 
Harding 


RESOLUTION IN FAVOR OF MAINTAINING GOLD PRODUCTION 


Mr. Bercer: I offer this resolution and ask that the Secretary read 
it. He can be heard better than myself. 
THER GENERAL SECRETARY: (Reading.) 


WuHereEas, the gold production of the world is rapidly decreasing, 
having declined from $469,000,000 in 1915 to $430,000.000 in 1917 
as the World’s output. Of this decrease, the United States declined 
from $101,000,000 in 1915 to $84,000,000 in 1917, and it is predicted 
by those conversant with the facts, that the decrease in the United 
States this year will be much larger in proportion, it being estimated 
by government officials to be $11,000,000, based upon the production 
for the six months ending June 30, 1918. 


WHEREAS, this decline in production is due entirely to the fact that 
the cost of producing the gold ounce as a commodity has exceeded the 
fixed monetary price of 20.6718 per ounce, and 


WHEREAS, the only form of relief that will prove effective and can 
be applied promptly is action by the United States government in 
such form and by such methods as may be deemed fit and proper under 
the circumstances, and, 


WHEREAS, gold is the standard of value and the basis of all credit, 
and is vitally important to the financial and commercial life of the 
nation and of the world and, 


WHEREAS, the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States has 
stated that, next to food and ammunition, gold is the one most needed 
war essential; Now, THEREFORE, be it 


RESOLVED, that the American Bankers Association in convention 
assembled request and urge upon the government of the United States 
the desirability of maintaining the production of gold to at least its 
pre-war volume, and ask that steps be taken immediately to that 
end, And be it further 


RESOLVED, that the Secretary of this Convention be and he is hereby 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, Secretary of the Treasury, and Secretary of the In- 
terior, advising them of its adoption. 

Mr. BercGer: Now, Mr. President, if the Chair rules that suspension 
of the rules is necessary for the consideration of that at this time, I 
make such motion. 


THE GENERAL SEORETARY: All resolutions unless they are submitted 
fifteen days before the Convention to the Secretary can come before 
the Convention, with this proviso without being submitted and then the 
presiding officer shall submit the following question to the Convention, 
Shall the resolution or the subject matter proposed, as the case may 
be, be considered by the Convention? If that question shall be de- 
termined affirmatively by a vote of the majority of the members 
present in convention and voting, the resolution or subject matter shall 
be in regular order and shall be considered and acted upon accordingly, 
provided that this Section shall not apply to any proposed amendment 
to the Constitution or by-laws. 

THE PRESIDENT: Now the question is, shall we consider a question 
of voting upon this resolution? 

Mr. DowLine: I am entirely in accord with the motive on which 
they present this resolution, but I can see a nigger in the woodpile. 

THE PRESIDENT: This is not debatable. The question is, Shall we 
consider ? 

Mr, DowLineG: I think the gentleman introducing it will agree. 
There should be something in that resolution providing that there 
should be no higher price paid than the present established price for 
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gold by the government during the war, excepting such gold as may 


be taken out of the ground since the war was declared. 

Mr. Bercer: This is not a debatable matter. I will reply if the 
gentieman will permit me. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am going to rule that we must first decide 
whether we consider this question. That is the question now. I 
will permit you to speak on it afterwards. (Motion seconded.) 

Mr. HaMILTON: I move as a substitute for that motion, the mat- 
ter is of grave importance, and should be referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions with instructions to report. I make that as a sub- 
stitute motion. (Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the question is on the amendment sug- 
gested by Mr. Hamilton. Any remarks? 

Mr. Bercer: I would like to have the chair rule as to whether 
you can use a substitute motion for a non-debatable question. If the 
substitute motion can be considered, we can debate it. 

THE PRESIDENT: I should rule that it would be not debatable, and 
therefore I would say the amendment would not carry. So now the 
question is upon the original motion, that we consider this question at 
this time. Are you ready for that question? Al] in favor will please 


signify by saying ‘‘ aye.*’ Contrary-minded ‘* no.”’ The motion is 
lost. 
Mr. CoL_tins: Mr. President, I move now the resolution be referred 


to the Resolutions Committee. It is a question that carries too much 
for us to pass on it here without giving it some consideration. I 
think it ought to be passed on, (Motion seconded.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Any remarks? 


Me. Bercer: That gives me opportunity to state to this Convention 
that this matter was thoroughly considered and discussed by your 
Executive Council and by them referred to the Resolutions Committee, 
affirmatively, and it was recommended that the resolution be passed 
at this convention, All that matter has been passed. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the motion made by Mr. Collins 
of Tennessee that this matter be referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, signify by saying ‘‘ aye.’’ Contrary-minded, ‘‘no.’’ It will be 
so referred. 

I will now call upon the Secretary for his report. 


Report of the General Secretary Fred E. Farnsworth 


{The report of Mr. Farnsworth will be found on page 122 of this 
publication. ] 

Mr. Dowuinc: Mr. Chairman, I did not wish by the statement I 
made when this gentleman introduced this resolution, to cast any 
suspicion on his motives, and I raise the question of personal privilege 
to state my position in the matter. If this resolution is intended for 
the purpose of providing an adequate wage to the gold miner equal 
to every other miner, and if it is intended for the purpose of bringing 
returns on the capital invested in gold mining enterprises equal to the 
return on other mining enterprises, I favor it. If it is intended to 
provide a higher price for hoarded gold, whether coined or in bullion, 
I oppose it for the reason that the national banks have been compelled 
to transport their gold reserves to the Federal Reserve Bank and the 
state banks have willingly handed over their gold reserve, and we do 
not want any gold hoarder making any money on the premium of the 
gold now not in public circulation. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have to announce that it is now 12:30 and the 
next order of business will take quite a little time and consideration, 
and I believe it would be wise at this time to entertain a motion to 
adjourn. 

(Motion to adjourn was made, seconded, put to a vote and carried. 
Wherexpon the meeting stood adjourned.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 
President Hinsch presiding. 
General Secretary Farnsworth. 


(The President called the meeting to order at 2:20 P. M.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I know that I express the sentiments of every 
man, woman and child in this house when I express my deep ap- 
preciation for this splendid band which we have with us today. 

Now, in vie wof the fact that we have not fully assembled for the 
afternoon session and in view of the importance of the Committee on 
Co-ordination, I am going to inflict upon you at this time my report 
for the past year as chairman of the Executive Council. 


Report of the Executive Council 


{The rgport of the Executive Council is given on page 131 of this 

publication. ] 

Mr. GoreBeL: I move that this splendid report by President Hinsch 
of the doings of the Executive Council Administrative Committee and 
his own wonderful services be approved by this convention, 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. GorseL: I desire to move that the reports of the Treasurer, 
General Counsel, Protective Departments, Department of Public Rela- 
tions and Library and contract be not read now, that the reading be 
waived, and that we proceed to hear and act upon the report of 
the Committee on Co-ordination. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 
These reports have all been 
you will find them 


THE PRESIDENT: 
want to read them 
seats here in the hall. 


printed and if you 
distributed around on the 


Report of Committee on Co-ordination of Activities 


I will now call on Mr, Waldo Newcomer, who will submit the report 
of the Committee on Co-ordination of Activities. 

Mr. Newcomer: I realize the great importance of this report, but 
I am not going to let it turn me aside from the desire to save time. 
The report contains fiften recommendations, nine of which involve 
changes in the constitution and by-laws. All of these matters wil} 
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come up under the next order of business, and with your permission 
I will simply read the last six changes, which do not involve changes 
in the constitution and by-laws, all of which have been approved by 
the Executive Council except the last one, which was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

Recommendation number 10 is: Location of Headquarters. The 
question of moving the headquarters of the association to Washington 
or Chicago was earnestly discussed, but your committee does not 
believe such a move advisable or practicable at this time. We do, 
however, think that an office should be opened in Washington, as 
soon as practicable, with a competent resident representative as 
assistant to the General Counsel and with such other duties as may 
be assigned by the Administrative Committee. 

Recommendation No. 11—Cabinet Conferences. The heads of the 
various departments now meet from time to time as a Cabinet Con- 
ference. We think this is a most valuable custom, and we strongly 
recommend that such conferences be held at frequent intervals, not 
less than every two weeks. 

Recommendation No, 12——State Committee on American Bankers’ 
Association Membership. We recommend that a committee to work 
for an increase in the membership of the Association be formed in 
each state by the Administrative Committee of the Association, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the State Association, as chairman, the 
State Vice-President, the local Vice-Presidents of Sections and local 
members of the Executive Council, and that said committee be under 
the supervision of the Field Committee provided for in the next 
recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 13—Field Committee. We recommend that the 
Administrative Committee create within the general offices a Field 
Committee, of which the General Secretary shall be chairman. Said 
Field Committee to superintend the work of the various Membership 
Committees provided for in our recommendation, and also to arrange 
with some competent representative of this Association to be present 
at the various state conventions, any speeches of such representative 
being under the supervision of the said Field Committee and of the 
President of the Association. This plan fo be tried for one year. 

The first nine sections of the report could best be brought before 
you by taking up the ‘‘ Amendments to the Constitution.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: It seems to me as these recommendations which 
have been made do not require any change in the constitution that 
you should pass upon those recommendations at this time. I will 
therefore entertain a mation having for its purpose the approval of 
these recommendations made by the committee up to this time. 

I move you that the recommendations of the committee as just read 
be approved. (Motion seconded.) 

Mr. GoLpwaTer (Arizona): Did that last resolution say that the 
secretaries wanted assistant secretaries? 

Mr. Newcomer: No. It said: That as the State Secretaries had 
no representation in the general offices, where the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion and the others have secretaries, that we suggest or recommend 
that a person employed now in the general offices be designated as 
an assistant secretary in charge of the State Secretaries’ Section. 

I understand we put that in under the impression that the States 
Secretaries’ Association would be pleased with it. It was approved 
by Mr. Bartlett and referred to the Administrative Committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER: The secretaries have said they have elected a 
secretary of their own and do not want this assistant secretary. 

THE PRESIDENT: The thought was that an assistant secretary in 
the general offices would be in a position to furnish the secretary 
of the Secretaries’ Section with the information they should have in 
order to enable them to co-ordinate their efforts with the work of the 
General Association. 

Mr. GOLDWATER: I may be the only secretary here, but yesterday 
at the secretaries’ meeting it was decided that Mr. Greetinger of 
Illinois would be the secretary of the Secretaries’ Association, and 
the work imposed on him was not of such magnitude that we needed 
another assistant. We have too many assistants right now. 

Mr. Newcomer: Mr. President, we thought that the section would 
like to have represntation in the general office. If they do not want 
it, do not force it on them. So the committee is glad to withdraw 
that part of its recommendation. 

Mr. BartLert: Mr. President, I wish to confirm what Mr. Gold- 
water has said, that the Secretaries’ Section feel that in their view 
no assistant secretary should be selected at this time in the general 
offices. 

THE PRESIDENT: There has been similar complaint. In going about 
the country I learned that, about the failure to receive information 
on the part of the various secretaries of the State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of the activities as outlined in the deliberations of the Genera! 
Association and this assistant secretary who would give you the in- 
formation desired by you, he would furnish that and you would be 
in position to communicate with your membership with a view to «0o- 
operate with the general offices. If that is not your thought, we wil! 
not inflict it upon you. 

Mr. GoresreL: I would move that consideration of Section 15 of this 
report be omitted. (Motion seconded.) 


AMENDMENTS 10 TO 14 ADOPTED. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will then vote on the report of the committee, 
Sections 10 to 14. All in favor of their adoption say I; opposed, no. 
It is carried, and they are adopted. 

Now, Mr. Newcomer, please read the amendments to the constitution 
that you have to offer. 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


Mr. NEwcoMeR: These constitutional amendments are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of what has been approved by the Executive 
Council. These have been printed and I will read them, 


Amend Article V, Section 15, (d), of the constitution to read as 
follows (matters eliminated in brackets; new matter in italics) : 

(d) The Executive Council at its first meeting as aforesaid, shall 
elect from its membership, one person from the one-year class, one 
person from the two-year class, who with the President of the 
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Association, the Vice-President of the Association [and] the last 
living ex-President and the Presidents of the National Bank Section, 
State Bank Section, Savings Bank Section and Trust Company Sec- 
tion shall coonstitute THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTER, and 
whose membership shall expire with the membership in the Council, 
and annually thereafter, shall elect one person from the two-year 
class to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of term. Any 
vacancy occurring by death, resignation or other cause shall be 
filled by election from the same class for the unexpired term. 


The effect of that will be to add to the present committee the Presi- 
dents of the four sections representing specific classes of banks, 80 
that the Administrative Committee would censist of nine members, 
the President, the Vice-President, who would be the First Vice- 
President, in case an amendment hereafter proposed in case of First 
and Second Vice-President is adopted, the last ex-President, two 
elective members, as at present, and in addition the Presidents of 
the National Bank Section, State Bank Section, Savings Bank Section, 
and Trust Company Section, and that Article V, Section 15 of the 
constitution be amended accordingly. 

Mr. BECKWITH: I move the adoption of that amendment. 
and carried.) 

Mr. CHASE: If it is the proposition to adopt or amend these, would 
it not be advisable to take up the amendment to Article 3, Section 6? 
It provides for two Vice-Presidents and I notice in the language of 
these next following amendments, that we have just voted on, that 
it provided for the ‘‘ Vice-Presidents ’’ it would be better to settle 
the amendment I speak of first. 

Mr. NEWCOMER: I do not see any objection to following the present 
order of business, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHASE: I would then suggest that I read all of these amend- 
ments where it says Vice-Presidents. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think we will proceed with the regular order 
unless there is general objection. 

Mr. Newcomer: The next is Article V, Section 2 of the constitu- 
tion. 


(Seconded 


Amend Article V, Section 2, of the constitution to read as fol- 
lows (matter eliminated in brackets; new matter in italics) : 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be composed of members 
elected by the states, groups of states, and the District of Colum- 
bia, and of the President of the Association, the Vice-President of 
the Association, ex-Presidents of the Association for a period of 
three years immediately after the expiration of their terms of office 
as President, and the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the sections, 
ex-officio. [Any section having more than 1,000 members may elect 
one additional official as a member of the Executive Council ex- 
officio, } 


We suggest adding First Vice-Presidents of the sections, ex-officio, 
and we strike out ‘‘ Any section having more than 1,000 members 
may elect one additional official as the member of the Executive 
Council ex-officio.” 

It was thought wise to add the Vice-Presidents of the sections to 
the Executive Council in order that they might get the necessary 
training with the inside information, as they usually succeed to the 
Presidency of their sections, and to avoid enlarging the Council to 
unnecessary limits. We felt this woould give each section two mem- 
bers in there and those two members would be more developed than 
with the former arrangement, 

Mr. Watson: The Chairman said, First Vice-President, 
printed form said Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. NEWCOMER: That objection is well taken. 

Mr. Watson: I move that the proposed amendment to amend “as 
recommended by the chairman of the committee, so that it shall read 
‘‘the Presidents and the First Vice-Presidents of the section’’ be 


while the 


adopted. (Motion seconded and carried.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Now the question is on the amendment itself. 
Are you ready for the question? All in favor say ‘* Aye!’’; opposed, 


‘*No!’’ It is carired, and the amendment is adopted. 

Mn. Newcomer: The next is an attempt to clear up the meaning 
of the constitution. The change is in Article V, Section 9 of the 
constitution. We believe it was the intention of Article V of the 
constitution to make the offices of General Secretary and Treasurer 
and General Counse! of equal rank, and that the reference in Section 
11 to subordinate officers and employes was not intended to include 
the General Counsel as one of such subordinates and that he should 
be, beyond question, of the same rank as the General Secretary. We 
understand that a few years ago a resolution was passed by the then 
Administrative Committee declaring that the General Counsel was 
under the supervision of the General Secretary. We recommend that 
this resolution be rescinded, that the question be cleared of all doubt 
by an amendment of Article V, Section 9 of the constitution, which 
is submitted herewith. 


CO-ORDINATE AND SUPORDINATE OFFICERS 
Section 9 of the constitution to read as follows 
new matter in italics) : 


Amend Article V, 
(matter eliminated in brackets ; 
Sec. 9. The Executive Council at the meeting provided for in 
Section 8, of this Article, shall elect a General Secretary [and 
Assistant Secretaries], a General Counsel and a Treasurer who shall 
be co-ordinate officers; also elect one or more Assistant Secretaries, 
and shall appoint or authorize the appointment of such subordinate 
officers and other employes as the Council may deem necessary and 
at its discretion the Council may remove any or all of such officers 
and employes from office or employment. 
The term of office of the Treasurer shall begin on December Ist 
following the date of his election by the Executive Council. 


Mr. Newcomer: The next was amended in the council and I shall 
read it as the legal notice was given. It is to amend Article VI 
under ‘‘ Section Secretaries ’’ by changing the paragraph immediately 
following subdivision (g) to read as follows: ‘‘ Salaries and com- 
pensations of Secretaries and employes of sections shall (instead of 
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may) be fixed by the Executive Council and all such officers and em- 
ployes shall be subject to the supervision of the General Secretary 
and Executive Council in all matters and functions not inconsistent 
with the orders of the presidents and executive committees of such 
sections. provided nothing in this section shall be construed to affect 
the power of the Executive Council as provided by Article XI of the 
constitution. 

Mr. Beckwitu: I move that the amendment be approved (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is now on the amendment as amonded, 
All in ‘* Aye ‘“*“No!”’ (Motion carried and 
amendment adopted.) 

Mn. Newcomer: The next is on the question of 


favor say opposed, 


‘* Section Legislative 


Matters.”’ This bas given rise to a great deal of discussion in the 
committee. To meet a situation which we will appreciate and want 
to treat fairly without getting into trouble, we made this recom- 
mendation You know we have a Federal Legislative Committee and 


a State Legislative Committee for the whole Association. When 
legislation comes up which affects one section favorably and another 
section adversely, it becomes a question as to what should be done. 
We do not want to deprive one section of its rights, and we cannot 
afford to put this Association on record as favoring one section as 
against another, so we suggest this: 


Amend the last paragraph of by-law sixth to read as follows (new 
matter in italics): 

Subjects of national and state legislation originating in any Sec- 
tion shall not be urged independently but presented through the 
Committee on State Legislation as to state legislation and through 
the Committee on Federal Legislation as to national legislation for 
dual approval of the Executive Council and Genera] Convention, and 
if approved in accordance with Article V, Section 16 (a) 

constitution. Provided, however, that where 
upon any subject of legislation two adversely wm- 
terested the matters of difference shall be submitted by such Sections 
to the Committee on State or Federal Legislation as the case maz 
be, whose duty it shall be to earnestly endeavor to bring about an 
agreement, if possible, between such Sections and in case of agree- 
ment such subject of legislation shall be presented for the approval 
and action of the Association as provided in the constitution. In 
the event of non-approval and non-action by the Association or of 
failure of the Sections to agree, any Section interested shall have 
the right to take independent action on such subject of legislation 
in the name of such Section, but not in the name of, nor at the 
ex pense of the Association, 


action 
and 16 (b) of the 
Sections are 


THe PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard this suggested amend 
ment to our constitution. 

Mr. BoweRMAN: I move its adoption, Mr. President 
onded and carried and the amendment is adopted.) 


(Motion se: 


AMENDMENT TO CHANGE THE JOURNAL OF THE A. B. A 
TO WEEKLY ADOPTED 


FROM MONTHLY 


Mr. Newcomer: The next is the question of the journal. We 
recommend that the journal be published weekly commencing as soon 
as practicable, the number of pages be reduced if necessary and that 
by-law three be amended accordingly. 


Amend the first sentence of by-law third to read as follows (imai- 
ter eliminated in brackets; new matter in italics) : 

Third. The official publication of the Association shall be issued 
[monthly] weekly under the direction of the General Secretary, 
assisted by the Manager of the Department of Public Relations and 
shall be called ‘‘ The Nation’s Finances,’’ with a sub-title, The 
Journal of the American Bankers Association. So much of this 
amendment as changes the issue of the official publication from 
monthly to weekly shall take effect only upon approval of the Ad 
ministrative Committee whose function it shall be to determine 
when such change is practicable. 


Council in considering this matter decided not to approve of the 
name and se the amended article stands as follows: ‘‘ Third. The 
official publication of the Association shall be issued weekly under 
the direction ef the General Secretary assisted by the Manager of 
the Department of Public Relations and shall be called ‘ The Journal 
of the American Bankers’ Association.’ So much of this amendment 
as changes the issue of the official publication from monthly to 
weekly shall take effect only upon approval of the Administrative 
Committee whose function it shall be to determine when such change 
is practicable.’’ 

THe PRESIDENT: The question is upon the amendment as amended. 

Mr. Beckwith: I move that we approve. (Motion seconded ani 
carried.) 

‘Hw PRBSIDENT : 
ment as amended 

Mr. BecKkwitnH: I move its adoption. 
carried.) 

Mr. Naewcompr: The next relates to the Agricultural Commission. 
This Agricultural Commission stands on about the same basis as the 
QOurrency Oommission as far as it is organized, but it was never 
recognized in our constitution. It is an important commission; its 
chairman should be a member of the Executive Council, and if that 
is dome the Chairman of the Currency Commission should also be a 
member of the Council. That is a courtesy which we were glad to 
pay to Mr. Hepburn. This would make it read as follows: ‘* Agri 
cultural Oommission—Section 1. An Agricultural Commission is 
hereby created to arouse the interest of bankers in a _ better and 
more profitable agriculture, in the improvement of rural education and 
the bettering of rural conditions generally. The commission shall be 
composed of seven members whose terms shall expire annually, to be 
appointed by the Executive Council from the membership of the 
Association at its meeting for organization provided in Article V, 
Section 8. Such members to be selected, so far as possible, because 


The question is now on the adoption of the amend 


(Motion seconded, stated an 


of their special knowledge of the subject and also in view of their 
shall be filled by 


geographic location. Vacancies in the commission 
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the Executive Council at its first meeting after such vacancy shall 
have occurrel.’’ 

Another motion is to amend Article V, 
end thereof the following: 

‘*‘The Chairman of the Currency Commission and of the Agricul- 
tural Commission shall also be members, ex-officio, of the Executive 
Council.”’ 

THe PRESIDENT: It is the wish of those directing the affairs of 
the General Association that those attending the convention shall 
take part in the discussion. Do I fiear a motion to approve these 
two motions, amendments rather, first that the Agricultural Com- 
mission be made a standing committee, and that the chairman of 
the Agricultural Commission and the chairman of the Currency Com- 
mission be made members of the Executive Council, (Motion made, 
seconded and carried, adopting the two proposed amendments. ) 


Section 2, by adding at the 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT CONCERNING INVESTMENT BANKERS VOTED DOWN 


Mr. NEWCOMER: Next is an amendment to Article II, 
regarding associate members. Our report on that part 
by the Council. 

In order to preserve our membership and yet meet the views of 
those who object that surety companies, investment bankers and 
certain others not directly connected with the four recognized branches 
of banking should not have a voice in the Association matters, we 
recommend that such corporations, firms and individuals be admitted 
to associate membership with full privileges but no vote, and we 
submit an amendment to Article II of the constitution so providing. 
Certain large investment houses which receive deposits as part of 
their business are now full members of the Association under the 
provisions of Article II, Section 1, which makes eligible any private 
banker or banking firm, and the recommendations that investment 
bankers be admitted to associate membership is not, of course, in- 
tended to apply to such class of members. 

This is as it was in the original notice: 

The addition that the committee recommends is: ‘‘ Associate mem- 
bers consisting of investment bankers or dealers in investment se- 
curities who are not private bankers or banking firms within the 
meaning of Section 1 of Article II, dealers in commercial paper, 
mortgage companies, title companies, fidelity, casualty and other 
surety companies, safety deposit companies, Morris Plan companies, 
building and loan companies or associations, certified public ac- 
countants and individuals formerly or indirectly identified by the 
banking business, located within the territory of the United States, 
may be elected as members now are, and present members of the 


Section 6. 
was adopted 


character last named are hereby made associate members. Such 
members shall have the privileges of membership except the right 


to vote. All associate members shall be subject to the 
of Sections 2, 4 and 5 of this article.’’ 

In the Council there was an objection to throwing open the doors 
to associate membership so wide. Under the action of the Council 
the lines should read: ‘‘ Associate members consisting of investment 
bankers or dealers in investment securities who are not private bankers 
or banking firms within the meaning of Section 1 of Article II, 
dealers in commercial papers, mortgage companies, title companies, 
fidelity, casualty, and other surety companies, safe deposit companies, 
Morris Plan companies, building and loan companies or associations, 
certified public accountants, and individuals formerly or indirectly 
identified with the banking business.’’ 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is upon the amendment as amended. 
Do I hear a motion to approve? 

Mr. BECKWITH: I move its approval. (Motion seconded.) 

Mr. WELLS: Does that mean that unless an investment banker car- 
ries or takes deposits he is not eligible to membership in the Asso- 
ciation on the present basis? Investment bankers who do not receive 
deposits would not be eligible for full membership. 

Mr. ENGLESON (Iowa): I cannot see any reason for excluding the 
Morris Plan banks. They are banks just as much as savings banks 
are. Why are they excluded? I would like to suggest that this 
amendment be so worded that it incorporates the Morris Plan banks. 
I offer that as an amendment. (Motion seconded.) 

Mr. DINWIppDIE: I bappen to be a Savings Bank man, and I should 
feel I wanted to change my business if the Morris Plan banks were 
put on the same basis. It does not accept deposits; it is not a 
bank; it is a copyrighted plan sold for profit to people who want 
to make a good profit on their stock investment, so that people whwu 
want to borrow money pay a high price for it under the guise uf 
helping the laboring man. 

When the Association undertakes to place that class of people in 
its membership, then it is time for the savings banks to go else- 
where. 

Mr. WING: I move that the whole amendment be laid on the table. 
(Seconded. ) 


provisions 


THE PRESIDENT: Are there any remarks? I would explain the wis 
dom of that—we want to define, if we can, who are eligible for 
membership in the American Bankers’ Association. We have been 
a little loose in the past, but now is the time to correct it, and 
the motion to lay on the table will not correct it, as we have many 
members in the Association whom many of us think should not be 
members. 


Mr. HARRISON: May I suggest that the amendment be read again? 
(Amendment reread. ) 

Mr. WING: I think we 
‘* Associate members.”’ 
only active members. 


should strike out the whole section of 
This is strictly a banking association, with 


THE PRESIDENT: Do you realize we have quite a number already 
in our Association whom it is suggested should not be members? Do 
you consent to leave them in? 

Mr. WING: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: But they are already in. 
members, 


They are now full-fledged 
Some of them have been so for ten years. 

Mr. MOEHLENPAH: This question has been before the Executive 
Council to my absolute knowledge for three years. I have protested 
aut each meeting of the Executive Council about it. The time has 
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come when the constitution of this Association should be enforced as 
to members. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think you are mistaken in your understanding 
of what I said. I said I did not know why they were admitted at 
the time they were admitted. At that time I was not on the Executive 
Council, 

THE GENPRAL SECRETARY : 
on membership : 

Article II, Section 1: ‘‘ Any National Bank, State Bank, Savings 
Bank, Trust Company, private bankers, banking firms, and branch 
of any of such, any Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, 
und secretary of any State Bankers’ Association, located within the 
territory of the United States or its dependencies, may become a 
member of the Association upon application to the General Secretary, 
and approved by the Membership Committee.’’ 

In regard to associate members, there is a provision in the con- 
stitution now for them. That provision applies entirely to members 
of the American Bankers’ Association outside of the United States 
and dependencies. We have a number of banks in Canada that want 
the privilege of joining and the same in Mexico and Cuba and China 
and in Hawaii. We have all of these banks. Mr. Moehlenpah was 
a little mistaken on his point. The Council amendment cuts out the 
surety companies, 

Now, the Surety Companies and the title companies and trust com- 
panies were members of the American Bankers’ Association long before 
1 went down to New York. ‘The only ones I have cut out were thie 
banks connected with the department stores. That was a wide pro 
vision as we have had a number of them fail. As regards investment 
bankers, we should clear that question up in some way. 

Mr. MOEHLENPAH: I want to rise to state that I am not mixed on 
this matter. I stated we should abide by the constitution, and I do 
not think it is a question of whether these companies and firms and 
individuals have been admitted as members before. My protest was 
that they should not stay there any longer by reason of our inaction. 

THE PRESIDENT: The purpose of the report of the Committee is 
to let the Convention itself take the responsibility of excluding them. 

Mr. DinwippiE: At the last meeting of the council it was dis 
cussed and I personally had some assurance that those who had been 
let in, regardless of the constitution, would be courteously dismissed 
or something to that effect. I am surprised now that there is to be 
an argument from the Secretary excusing these things. 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY: I made this remark in the council and 
it will be carried out: If that amendment is passed with the resolu 
tion we can take the Morris Banks and the other people such as the 
Kidder, Peabody & Company, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and dump then 
out; and on the first of August when drafts are drawn they will be 
eliminated. 

Up to the present time we were without any instruction from the 
counci! or the association to get them out. Now we have an order, it 
will be followed. In the investment bankers there are 360 of them 
such firms as Kuhn, Loeb & Company, Kidder, Peabody, Brown 
Brethers, J. P. Morgan & Company—they are the class that invest 
ment bankers refer to here. 

Mr. ‘TAGGERT: Do not those banks take deposits? 

fiie GENERAL SECRETARY: Not all of them. 

Mr. TAGGERT: Does not Morgan & Company? 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY : Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The question is upon letting this entire section 
in relation to associate members lie on the table. 

Mr. GOEBEL: Does the gentleman contemplate that to strike out 
the admission as Associate Members of banks in Canada and Mexico 
and adjacent countries would be the effect of his motion? It is of 
tremendous importance that these banks in Canada be retained as 
Associate Members, as there is hardly any bankers who do not get 
into communication with them. And we cannot furnish the A. B. A. 
code unless they are members. 

Mr. TaGGERT: Then I move to strike out the provision as to those 
banks only. 

Mr. WIiLson (California): Do I understand the by-laws as they are 
now, are broad enough to include everybody in the banking business? 

THE PRESIDENT: I should say so. 

Mr. WILSON: Why amend them, then? 

THE PRESIDENT: It is proposed that these amendments be dropped 
and the section remain as it now is. 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY: We want an interpretation of what a 
private banker means, as it is now used in the subject of membersbip. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is it your wish that the investment bankers of 
this country be eliminated entirely, Mr. Wing? 

MR. WING: I think so. I think the Association membership should 
be confined to bankers. 

MR. DINWIDDIE: If your plan prevails does that mean that these 
Morris Plan Bankers will be in? 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is on the elimination of all of Section 
nine except what was just read. That is to do away with the whole 
question. All in favor say aye, contrary minded, no. The ayes have it 

Mr. DINWIDpDIE: I would like to ask for a construction there, which 
the Chair refused to give. 

THE PRESIDENT: That will be up to the Administrative Committee 
for construction. 


This is as the constitution stands today 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS ADMITTED AS SPECIAL MEMBERS 


Mr. NEwWCoMER: The next amendment is concerning a provision for 
giving Federal Land Banks the same kind of representation, as special 
members, that the Federal Reserve Banks now have. We add the 
words, ‘‘ and the Federal Farm Loan Board, respectively,’’ ete. 

(It was moved and seconded that the amendment be adopted. ‘The 
motion prevailed, on a rising vote.) 


AMENDMENT TO PROVIDE FOR TWO VICE-PRESIDENTS OF 
ADOPTED. 


THE A. B. A 


Mr. NEwcoMrFR: Next is to amend Article III], section 6, so as to 
provide for two Vice-Presidents instead of one as at present—-one of 
such vice-presidents to be a national banker and one to represent a 
State institution or private bank. I would like to explain that at 
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the Council meeting those words, *t one of such vice-presidents shall 
be a national banker, and one shall represent a state institution or 
private bank,’? were ordered stricken out, and this comes before you 
with the recommendation of the Executive Council approving of having 
two Vice-Presidents, but without that restriction. At the time, our 
Commitee opposed that change. First, we had put it in, not under 
compulsion, not under threat, and not under fear; but because we 
thought that ordinary, decent fairness provided for the provision fixing 
a probable alternation in the highest offices of this Association, of a 
ational and state banker; and we expected it to be received with 
open arms by the state banks and damned by the national banks. 
The matter was attacked in the Council by the State banks, who dis- 
approved of that particular clause; and our only fear, speaking as a 
member of the Committee, was that if two Vice-Presidents were ap- 
pointed without that restriction, and it should happen that two national 
bankers were put in at any time, the state bankers would say that 
the Committee had handed them a gold brick; that we had pretended 
to do something to help them, but really tied the national bankers in 
for three years in succession. However, we are on record as having 
thrown out that suggestion, and the Council disapproved of the re- 
striction, and the Committee accepts the recommendation of the Council, 
and recommends the acceptance of the two Vice-Presidents without 
the restriction there put in—speaking for a majority of the committee, 

Mr. DowxiiInG: Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. This pro- 
posed amendment is not properly before this Convention, for the rea- 
sons: First, it was considered by the Executive Council when there 
Was no quorum present; and, second, the Executive Council put in 
hew matter, and where new matter is put in, according to the Con- 
stitution, there must fifteen days elapse before the Convention can 
consider the same. I call upon the Chair for a ruling. 

THe PRESIDENT: I will ask Mr. Newcomer to answer you. 

Mr. Newcomer: Mr. President, I object, with all due respect, to 
the point of order. There is no provision in the Constitution that the 
Executive Council has to pass on this at all. Notices of these amend- 
ments have been furnished to the Secretary, and published thirty 
days before, and issued to every member in advance of this meeting; 
and they come before you without anything whatever from the Execu- 
tive Council. The Executive Council bad nothing in the world to do, 
except that we reported it to them as a matter of courtesy and would 
have been glad to have their backing. ‘The Constitution further pro- 
vides that any amendments to these amendments may be introduced 
on the floor, put require a two-thirds vote to pass. This amendment 
may therefore fairly be considered as being advanced on the floor at 
the request of the Executive Council; or if a question is raised upon 
that, I think there are individuals enough to say that they have put 
it in. 

Mr. DowLinc: Is it not a fact that the Chairman of the Committee 
that submitted this amendment to the Executive Council objected to 
the amendment made by the Executive Council? 

Mr. NEWCOMER: It is, sir, and I explained why I objected, and 
why I have withdrawn the objection. 

Mr. DOWLING: Is it not also true that there is new matter in this 
amendment, as proposed, that was not published, 
Constitution and By-laws of this Association? 

Mr, NEWCOMER: No, sir. ‘There is an amendment to strike out a 
certain part which is there, which is an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. DOwLineG: If anything is stricken out, it is just the same as 
though something were added. 

Mr. NEWCOMER: No, sir. ‘Tell me the meaning of the Constitution, 
which says that this may be amended on the floor by a two-thirds 
vote, What else can you do, if you cannot strike out and add? 

Mr. DOWLING: But this has been amended by a Council that did 
not have a quorum, and it was not introduced on the floor. 

Mr. NeEwcoMer: It has not been amended at all, sir. It is up te 
you for amendment. 

THE PRESIDENT: 


according to the 


The Council has no power to amend the Constitu- 


tion. 
THR GENERAL SECRETARY: let me read the Constitution on that 
point: 
Art, XI. Amendments.—Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended 


at any annual session of the general convention, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting, notice of the proposed 
amendment having been submitted to the General Secretary at least 
thirty days before such annual session, and the General Secretary 
shall forward to every member of the Association a copy of such 
proposed amendment at the same time the notices of said session are 
sent out; and the General Secretary shall submit all amendments 
to the Executive Council, that they may arrange to bring them 
before the general convention under the regular order of business. 
Any proposed amendment to the Constitution may itself be amended 
in the general convention by a two-thirds vote of the members voting, 


The amendments were in my hands as printed, submitted by the Com. 
mittee on Co-ordination, thirty days in advance of today. They were 
published in THe JOURNAL, in accordance with the Constitution. Now, 
as you will see by this, they are submitted to the Executive Council, 
and by the Executive Council are ordered to be presented to the 
Convention. These amendments are suggestions that have been made 
by the Council, that could be made by any member. 

Mr, GOrBEL: Mr. President, in regard to the first point of order 
raised by the gentleman I will say that it does not make any dif- 
ference at all whether there was a quorum present or not when the 
Executive Council discussed this matter, because it is not necessary 
to have the recommendation of the Executive Council in order that 
any amendment may be passed by the Convention. But I will say 
it is my opinion that there was a quorum; aye, I know that there was 
a quorum when we finally voted on this proposition at the session of 
the Executive Council. 

THE PRESIDENT: In any event, your Chairman declared that a 
quorum Was present, and I believe that ends it. There was no ques- 
tion raised at the time, as to the ruling of the Chairman. 

MR. AITCHISON: We have come together here as members of an 


organization, and as men of intelligence. We have selected our 


officers, and it seems that we should have sufficient confidence in those 
officers so that when they present matters to us here we should have 
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faith in them, and abiding faith. Otherwise, they would not be worthy 
of being officers of this great Association. It seems to me that all 
of this discussior is absolutely out of place. I, for one, have absolute 
eonfidence in the gentlemen who are at the head of this great organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Newcomer: Mr. President, I beg to offer this resolution— 
that this amendment suggested by the Council, whether legally or 
illegally, consisting of the word, ‘* one of such Vice-presidents shall 
be a natiepal banker, and one shall represent a State institution or 
private bank,”’ be stricken out. That is my amendment to the original 
motion to adopt the Section. 

Mr. STEPHENSON: I second the motion. 

(Motion put, and prevailed.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, the question is on the amendment, 
provides for two Vice-presidents. 

Mr. STKPHENSON: I move that we approve the recommendation of 
the Committee. 

(Motion seconded.) 

Mr. GOEBEL: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
This is an important proposition, and I believe that we should discuss 
it in a spirit of fairness and broadness with the idea of arriving at a 
conclusion that will be for the benefit of this great association, and 
the people whom we serve. I believe that there should be two Vice- 
presidents, because this great Asseciation needs a continuity of effort 
and policy; and it is but a short time, two years from the time that 
a man is elected Vice-president, until he is elevated to the Presidency 
of this great Association, during which he must get in touch with the 
policies of the Association as they have been shaped by the Con- 
vention, and are being carried out by the Executive Council and the 
officers of the Association. I know there has been an undercurrent 
for some years that national bankers have been elected to the Presi- 
dency oftener than they should be in view of the numbers of State 
bankers and national bankers, Gentlemen, I have been in touch with 
this Association for a good many years. The nominating committees 
of this Association have been the very best men that you in your 
own States could find to represent you on those great committees. 
1 believe, barring only the time when you made the mistake of electing 
me, that every man who has been elected President of this great Asso- 
viation has been selected because the membership thought him fitted 
for that great position; and 4 believe that this policy will continue. 
1 was in favor of striking out ‘‘ National Banker or State Banker,’’ 
because I believed that this Convention, if this amendment carries— 
and I hope it may—would establish an unwritten law thet will never 
be broken, except in some great emergency, that there shall be rota- 
tion in these great offices. If this amendment carries, gentlemen, I 
shall ask your unanimous consent to consider a resolution that I 
desire to introduce along these lines. One gentleman said to me the 
other evening, objecting to having two Vice-presidents, ‘‘ Why, if we 
elect a great big banker for Vice-president of this Association, do 
you think that he will want to wait two years?’’ My answer was, 
‘* The office is greater than any man in the country.’’ I hope, gentle- 
men, that this amendment will carry, because I believe it is a step 
in the right direction of more efficiently carrying out, in the harmony 
that is so much needed, the great policies of this great Association. 
Mr. Dow.inG: Mr. President, I agree with the gentleman who just 
sat down, in that this amendment, as amended, is a better amend- 
ment than it would bave been with the words ‘‘ State and National ’’ 
attached thereto. I cannot agree with him that this amendment ought 
to be adopted by this Convention. I think there are many men in 
this room who have attended conventions for many years, and they 
will remember that at one time it was necessary, before you could be 
elected Vice-president, to be Chairman of the Council. In the wisdom 
of the delegates to this American Bankers’ Convention, that was 
wiped out, and it was left to elect a President and Vice-president. 
Then the unwritten law came into force that the Vice-president would 
succeed the President. When you elect two Vice-presidernts—and I 
am speaking now as a State banker who is supposed to be one of the 
beneficiaries of this amendment—the delegates at this meeting in 
Chicago are electing the President of this Association for two years 
to come; and before those two years have elapsed, with the help of 
the boys in khaki, and the boys of the Navy, and our Allies, we expect 
to kave the Hun on his knees; and when we do, we do not want any 
third rate banker to slip in because he happens to be a State banker, 
and be up for President of this Association, and have our hands tied, 
and be unable to elect the man of the hour! Gentlemen, I would go 
further than oppose this amendment. I would say that it ought to 
commence right now at this convention, that there no longer would 
be any unwritten law in this Association; but that when we elect a 
Vice-president of this Association, we elect him to fill the position 
that the words mean, to take the place of the President when he is 
incapacitated, or when he cannot be reached for the purposes of filling 
his office; and that he should not be tagged for election as President 
in the next yeur, or at the next convention. I believe that the dele- 
gates to the next convention the next year should have the right— 
and they have the right, although this is an unwritten law—to elect 
any man in this convention President; and that the condition of our 
country and the banking system in our country should lead us to pick 
the man of the bour. 

Mr. Newcomer: Mr, President, I rise to a point of order. There 
is not a word in this section providing for who shall succeed to the 
Presidency, or any unwritten law, or anything else. You are really 
speaking to the motion that Mr. Goebel is going to introduce later, 
concerning which I have absolutely no responsibility., 

Mr. Dow.ing: Mr. President, I am speaking to the question of 
whether we shall have, as now, one Vice-president; or, as this amend- 
ment calls for, two Vice-presidents. 

Mr. NewcoMer: But you said you were objecting to somebody suc- 
ceeding to the Presidency, which is not mentioned in the section. 

Mr. Dow Linc: That is a part of the argument I am using, to show 
why we should not have two rather than one. There is an unwritten 
law as to the one. Now, Mr. President, I am not going to take up 
any more of your time, 

THE PRESIDENT: I would call the attention of Mr. Dowling and 
the gentlemen of the convention to the fact that this amendment if 
adopted, will not preclude the members of this convention from naming 
from the floor any candidates that they may desire to name for 


which 
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President, or Vice-president, of this Association. This does not bind 
your hands. It does provide for two Vice-presidents, candidates for 
which office may be named by your Nominating Committee; and, as I 
said before, if the gentlemen of the Convention do not approve of 
those nominations, it is their privilege to nominate from the floor. 

Mr. Dowiinc: Then, Mr. President, I will ask this question: 
Why kill two Vice-presidents next year rather than one? 

Mr. Watts: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ 
Association: I have received at your hands every gift within your 
giving, and for more than three years I have in every possible way 
endeavored not to attempt in any way to influence the decision of 
this organization, other than as a private in the ranks. I feel, how- 
ever, that this is an occasion when I would not be true, when I 
would not be deing my duty in loyalty to this convention, if I did 
not arise even at the risk of having my motives misunderstood. I 
cannot agree with the gentleman from Minnesota; I do not believe he 
intended to say just what he did, when he referred to third rate 
bankers. ‘There has never been a time when the American Bankers’ 
Association would elevate to the highest office within its gift a third 
rate banker. I have heard in the corridors of the hotel here a dis- 
cussion of the names mentioned for preferment by you, and I say 
without any doubt or fear of contradiction that there has been no 
third rate banker’s name mentioned. Neither has there been any 
second rate banker’s name mentioned. The only names that I have 
heard—and I speak with knowledge—are those of first rate bankers. 
Gentlemen, it is quite unfortunate that in a meeting of this kind we 
are uncertain whether the discussion is of real war, or war between 
classes of bankers. I was delighted to hear that the Executive Council 
had requested this body to eliminate from the proposed amendment 
any reference to any kind of banker. I hope the time will never come 
when this association will elevate to its head any man because he is 
any kind of banker; but that this Association will elevate 4 man 
because he is a first rate banker, and has rendered conspicuous service 
to the American Bankers’ Association. It seems to me, gentlemen, 
that in the multiplicity of activities that have come before the bankers 
of this country, we need the advice of not only one man at the head 
of this organization but two men, three men or four men. I could 
recount to you many activities which would be worthy of the mental 
effort of every man that you could put in office as Vice-president of 
this Association. Your Committee upon Activities has just recom- 
mended that you have a field service—a splendid recommendation. 
And how is that field service to become effective? It is only to 
become effective by some officer of your Association—not an officer 
having charge of the clerical affairs, but some executive officer—taking 
charge of the matter; and who would be more fit for it than a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-president or a second Vice-president? I dare say that in 
time it is more than likely that, adopting what has become, because 
of its saving effect to the country, almost a habit, we will adopt a 
regional system and probably bave a Vice-president of the Association 
for the twelve regions of this country. Then they will see that in all 
the activities in which the bankers should engage and should be the 
leaders in this country, there is a direct representative of this organi- 
zation, ready to see that we do our part, and if anything, more than 
our part, in the great times that are to come after we have won a 
victorious decision, and are ready to begin a readjustment and recon- 
struction of the commercial affairs of this country. I thank you. 

Mr. WinG: Mr. President, two years ago this Association adopted 
a new Constitution, which eliminated a great many officeholders and 
committees. The Administrative Committee was reduced to three. 
It has now been increased several more. Every time we come here we 
are asked to increase the Executive Council or some committee, or add 
a committee; now we are asked to add more officers. If we want to 
fill the office of Vice-president, it can be done very easily by electing 
a State banker, beginning at this Convention. It is unfortunate that 
two Vice-presidepts have already been selected, although the Nominat- 
ing Committee has not yet met. I believe there is as much excuse 
for having two Vice-presidents of this Association as there would be 
for a cat to have two tails. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is upon the recommendation that the 
Constitution be amended. 

Mr. HazLewoop: I rise, representing the State Bank Section, the 
Executive Committee, and the Vice-presidents of the different States 
who are Vice-presidents for our Section, to say that the question of 
this amendment was carefully and thoroughly considered at an informal 
meeting which was held on Monday morning; and that our men were 
unanimous in fceling that not only would we as State Bankers suggest 
to our fellow bankers in the Association candidates who would be 
truly representative of the Association, but that we felt, under the 
existing circumstances, it was the right and proper thing to do to 
put through this amendment providing for two Vice-presidents. I 
therefore come to you representing the Section, and state to you what 
the amendment, as amended, with the tag left off, has our unanimous 
approval. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
ment. 

Mr. DOWLING: I wish to inquire from the President of the Section 
if that was adopted by the section, or if it is just his statement. 

Mr. HazLewoov: In reply to that I will say that the matter was 
discussed, as I stated a moment ago, at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of our Section, and the State Vice-presidents of the Section 


from each State in the Union; and the decision was reached at that 
meeting. 


Mr. DOWLING: 


The question is upon the adoption of the amend- 


Then, Mr. President, I wish to ask if we are gov- 


erned by Executive Committees, or by the votes of the delegates to 
this convention? 


THE PRESIDENT: 
to this Convention. 


Mr. CoLuins: I desire to say that I was at the meeting at which 
this question was discussed, and it was merely the recommendation of 
the Vice-presidents, the ex-Vice-presidents, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Bank Section, that we recommend to the members 
of our Section that it would be better for us to adopt some such 
rotation as this, rather than have a continuous conflict and division 


I can answer that directly. It will be the delegates 


of opinion in this Association: and I think every State Banker here 
owes it to the men who met there and conferred to support them in 
this movement for a satisfactory adjustment of these differences. 
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Mr. PLATTEN: Mr. President, I have never been in a discussion 
like this before. It so happens that I am the responsible representa- 
tive of the Trust Company Section. I have heard a great deal about 
Mr. Dowling of Minnesota, although I have not the pleasure of per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. I want to say, on behalf of the Trust 
Companies, that I somewhat resent the statement that there may be 
any third class bankers in the Trust Company line of business. I do 
not appreciate his remark, either, that if this amendment is made 
operative, the Trust Company Section would think of placing before 
the Nominating Committee a candidate in the form of a third class 
trust company man. Not for one moment would that be done; and 
on behalf of the trust companies, I resent that. Now, above all this, 
I deplore the failure to carry out the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, a recommendation brought about by the honest efforts of the 
President of the Association, in the interests of harmony; for if 
there ever was a time in our history when we ought to have harmony, 
it is today. We have had too many disconnected units in this organi- 
zation. I say that the Trust Companies, as a Section, and the state 
banks, and the savings banks, are entitled to consideration, and they 
are justified in asking consideration. This is a very happy recom- 
mendation, to help out along these lines. I am satisfied that if this 
amendment is carried through, a responsible candidate will be pre- 
sented by the Nomirating Committee to represent those three Sec- 
tions; and I hope, when that is done, that the gentleman named will 
be President of the Association, if and provided next year the Con- 
vention permits him to be First Vice-president, so that thereafter he 
may become President of the Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think we have had enough debate on this and 
tbat we are ready for the question. 

(The question was called for.) 

Mr. DowLinG: I claim the right to the floor, as a member of this 
Association. Is this going to be gag rule, or are we representative 
men here? 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair will allow Mr. Dowling to speak. The 
Chair has ruled that Mr. Dowling may speak, but let this be the end. 

MR. DowLinc: Mr. President, there have been third class bankers 
in the Association, but I am happy to say that most of them are 
now or have been in Leavenworth. 

Mr. PLATTEN: There never bas been an officer, to my knowledge, 
who was a third class banker. 

Mr. DowLinG: I did not say an officer. I said we should not elect 
third class men and I do not believe we are going to, any more than 
we have in the past. But, Mr. President, when you say that this is 
a harmonious arrangement, I answer that it was arranged by some- 
body other than the delegates of this convention; and the Kaiser, 
whom we are fighting, would like to have just such harmony among us, 
so that our boys could not get over there and disturb his subjects. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is now upon the adoption of the 
amendment as amended. All in favor please signify by saying aye. 

(The motion prevailed.) 


CONGRATULATIONS TO GEN. PERSHING. 


THE PRESIDENT: This message has just been handed to me: ‘* The 
biggest drive of the war is now taking place on a fifty-mile front in 
the Champagne District. American and French troops are co-operat- 
ing.’’ 

(This message was received with a prolonged outburst of cheers.) 

Mr. Watts: Mr. President, I move that the Association empower 
the President te send a telegram at once to General Pershing ex- 
pressing our sentiments to him and wishing him God-speed in this 
drive which we hope is the beginning of the last one. 

Mr. GOEOEL: I second that motion. 

(Motion unanimously prevailed.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I want to move a rising vote of thanks 
to the Great Lakes Band for its splendid entertainment this afternoon. 

(The motion was seconded, and unanimously carried, the Convention 
arising en masse and applauding.) 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Mr. President, I suggest that Mr. Nemcomer move 
the adoption of the next amendment on this same subject, without 
reading it. I will make that motion myself. 

(Motion seconded, and prevailed.) 

Mr. NEWCOMER: That is all of the committee’s recommendations. 
SECRETARY OF WILLIAM G, 
McApoo, 


GREETINGS FROM THE THE TREASURY, 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair would like to read a 
has been received from Hon. Wm. G. McAdoo: 


Chas. A. Hinsch, 

Prest. American Bankers’ 
Chicago. 

Will you please convey my cordial greetings to the members of 
the American Bankers’ Association now in session at Chicago and 
assure them of my warm appreciation of their co-operation in carry- 
ing forward successfully the great financial operations of the Govern- 
ment? They have done splendid work for Liberty Loans in the past, 
and I know that they will, with even greater patriotism and en- 
thusiasm, help make the Fourth Liberty Loan a success. Hearty 
good wishes for a successful meeting and for a fruitful outcome of 
your deliberations. 


Ass’n., 


Wma. G. McADoo. 


Mr. Watts: Mr. President, I move that this Convention acknowl- 
edge the receipt of this telegram from the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury and instruct the Secretary of the Association to send the 
following message, to be signed by himself: 


The members of the American Bankers’ Association, assembled in 
convention at Chicago, have received your greetings, and they in- 


struct me to tender you, the courageous leader of the financial forces 
of our country, their great appreciation for the message; and they 
at the same time reaffirm their determination to use every means at 
their command to make the Fourth Liberty Loan the most forceful 
expressions from a 


of all free people, to furnish all credits and 
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material necessary to the Government for a speedy and complete 
victory. 


(Motion seconded, and prevailed unanimously.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Our ability to solve the social questions that 
arise at this time will largely determine the future of this country. 
There is probably no man before the American people today more com- 
petent to speak upon this social problem, and the relations between 
employer and employe, than the next speaker, Mr. Vandervoort, Presi- 
dent of the Root & Vandervoort Engineering Company, graduated from 
Michigan Agricultural College at Lansing, in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, in 1889. He entered Cornell University for 
a post graduate course in mechanical engineering and then returned to 
Michigan Agricultural College as an instructor in that department. 
Recently he was made a member of the National War Conference Board, 
and later was appointed by the President of the -United States as a 
member of the United States War Labor Board. Last April he con- 
cluded a presidency of two years of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. I take great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Wm. H. 
Vandervoort. 


Relations Between Employer and Employee, by W. H. 
Vandervoort 


{Mr. Vandervoort’s address will be found on page 115.] 

THE PRESIDENT: The next speaker on the program will address us 
upon the subject of, ‘‘ The Merchant Marine and the Railroads.”’ 
There is probably no subject before the American people to-day more 
vital to the future welfare of this country, and I know of no one who 
ean present this subject to you in a more able manner than the next 
speaker. Mr. Wheeler is a man of high ideals and broad vision, a 
man who saw the necessity of bringing together the great commercial 
organizations of the country under the name of United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and he was the first President of that great organization. 
His services were appreciated so deeply that in this hour of stress he 
was re-elected at the recent convention of that body. I now take 
great pleasure in introducing to you Mr, Harry A. Wheeler, 


The Merchant Marine and the Railroads, by Harry 
A. Wheeler 


[We print Mr. Wheeler’s address in full on a subsequent page of this 
publication—see page 109.] 

THE PRESIDENT: I think you will agree that the Chair made no 
mistake when he assigned the topic he did to Mr. Wheeler. 

Just one or two announcements and I am going to let you go for the 
day. On the general resolutions of national scope, the Chair has 
appointed the following committee: Lucius Teter, Howard Shepard, 
Oscar Wells, Roland P. Grant, and W. H. Booth. The Committee on 
Resolutions of Thanks, Fred Collins, J. H. Stone, A. B, Jobes, M. J. 
Dowling, George W. Hyde. Now, we have received quite a number 
of resolutions that it will be impossible to consider in the convention 
as a whole, and with your approval I am going to turn them over to 
this Committee on Resolutions. 

(A motion to adopt this suggestion was made, seconded and carried.) 

I just want to make an announcement that to-morrow morning at 
eleven o’clock Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of Kubn, Loeb & Co., will address 
this convention. You know something of Mr. Kahn, He is a man of 
nation-wide ability, and I am gure will handle the subject assigned to 
him with marked ability. Judge Lindsey of Denver will talk to us 
at twelve o’clock, Judge Lindsey has just completed a six months’ 
trip to Europe. He was present at the time of the Chateau Thierry 
drive, and he was also present in Italy when the big drive took place 
there. For one week he messed with General Pershing, and I am sure 
the message he has to deliver will be most interesting. In the after- 
noon we hope to have Senator Chamberlain who was to advise me 
to-day by wire whether it would be possible for him to be here. Up 
to the present time I have not received any wire. 

I have this message from Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy: 
‘‘ Immediately upon arrival of the train will go to the Auditorium 
Theatre. After my address there I shall be glad to carry out any 
program that may be arranged for me, but my address to the bankers 
will come first.’’ So I just want you to know what a splendid program 
we have in prospect to-morrow, equal to that we had to-day. 

Mr, DismuKps: You overlooked the fact that no thanks had been 
extended to Mr. Wheeler. I do not know of any address delivered that 
was more cordially received or so much enjoyed. 

THe PRESIDENT: I think that the thanks will come within the scope 
of the Committee on Resolutions on thanks, Mr, Dismukes. 

A motion to adjourn is now in order. 

(Motion to adjourn made, seconded and carried.) 

Adjourned to Friday, September 27, 1918, 9:30 A. M. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION 
Friday, September 27th, 1918. 


President Hinsch presiding. 

General Secretary Farnsworth. 

The President called the meeting to order at 9:50 A, M. 
while the Great Lakes Naval Training Station Band played 
There.’’) 

Tue PRESIDENT: All please remain standing while the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Daniel J, Riordan, P. R., St. Elizabeth’s Church, Chicago, 
pronounces the Invocation asking the blessing of Almighty God upon 
the deliberations of this Convention. 


(All rise 
** Over 


VoTre ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Tue PRESIDENT: I will now ask the General Secretary to present 
for your consideration two amendments to the Constitution. 

Tue GENERAL SECRETARY: The amendments to the Constitution 
which were submitted to the Convention yesterday and acted upon 
were the amendments prepared by the Committee on Co-ordination. 
The three amendments which follow in the printed program are to 
straighten out complications in the Constitution, and one amendment 
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creates an extra committee. These were not prepared and submitted 
by the Committee on Co-ordination of Activities. These amendments, 
however, bave been before the Administrative Committee and by them 
recommended to the Council, and by the Council recommended to the 
Association, 

1V. Prorposmp By WaLpO NEWCOMER, PRESIDENT NATL. 

BaNK, BALTIMORE, MD. 
MEMBERSHIP ON PERMANENT COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


EXCHANGE 


Amend article V, Section 15, by changing the sentence immediately 
following the list of permanent Council Committees to read as follows 
(new matter in italics): 

‘‘No member of the Executive Council shaJl be a member of more 
than one of the permanent Council committees at the same time, ex- 
cept that members of the Protective Committee and of the State and 
Federal Legislative Councils who are members of the Executive Council 
may be members of not more than one other permanent Council Com- 
mittee.’’ 

Explanation: The above amendment is proposed by Mr. Waldo New- 
comer, Vresident of the National Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md., to 
provide against an interpretation contrary to the intention of the 
provision, that members of the Protective Committee and of the State 
and Federal Legislative Councils might be on any number of the 
permanent Council committees, 

Mr. GorBeL: Mr. President, I move the adoption of the amendment. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE GENERAL SecRETARY: The next is proposed by the General 
Secretary, and is as follows: 

‘* New Mexico 

‘*“Amend by-law 4 by omitting from Subdivision (c) the words 
‘New Mexico,’ so that the fourth paragraph of subdivision (c) shall 
read as follows (matter eliminated in brackets) : 

‘‘Group No. 3 shall be composed of the States of Arizona [New 
Mexico] and Nevada, 

‘* Note.—This amendment eliminates New Mexico from the Group 
states, that state having reached a membership in the Association in 
excess of one hundred.’’ 

Mr. STEPHENSON: I move that this amendment be adopted by the 
Convention. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY: The next is Amendment six, Insurance 
Committee. I will say in regard to the Insurance Committee, the 
Association has had an Insurance Committee for a great many years. 
Recently, during the last two or three years, under a change in the 
Constitution it has been a convention committee, and was appointed 
by the convention. This amendment proposes to make it a permanent 
Council committee. The Insurance Committee, we believe, bas done 
very valuable work for the members of the Association in the prepara- 
tion of fidelity bonds and burglary insurance, which have been sub- 
mitted from time to time; and in the protection of members of the 
Association in claims and in many other ways. The proposed amend- 
ment is as follows: 





VI. INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

‘Amend Section 15 by adding to the list of the permanent Council 
Committees the following: 

‘“*(h) The Insurance Committee. 

‘* Further amend Section 15 by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: : 

‘* (h) The Executive Council, at its first meeting as aforesaid, shall 
elect from its membership one person from the one-year class, oue 
person from the two-year class and one person from the three-year 
class who shall constitute THE INSURANCE COMMITTEE and whose 
membership shall expire with their membership in the Council, and 
annually thereafter shall elect one person from the three-year class 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of term, Any vacancy 
occurring by death, resignation or other cause shall be filled by election 
from the same class for the unexpired term. 

** Amend Section 16 by adding at the end thereof the following: 

‘“*THp INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

** (h) The Insurance Committee shall have in charge the interests of 
the membership in their relations with insurance companies, including 
the procuring of reasonable premium rates, the adoption and use of 
proper forms of fidelity bonds, burglary policies and other insurance 
contracts, the giving of such information and the rendering of such 
services for members in connection with their insurance matters as may 
be proper and practicable, and the performance of such other duties 
as may be imposed upon the Committee from time to time by the 
Executive Council or the General Convention.’’ 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the suggested amend- 
ment. Is there a motion? 

Mr. TaGGART: Mr. President, I move the adoption of the proposed 
amendment: (Motion seconded and carried.) 

THe GENERAL SPCRETARY: To clear up the docket here, there is 
one amendment, Amendment III, proposed by Thomas B, McAdams, 
vice-president Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va., Mr. Me 
Adams requested that I withdraw this amendment from considera- 
tion, as it was embodied in the amendment you have just passed in 
relation to first and second vice-presidents. 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe it would be proper if the adoption of 
this further amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. GruBEeR:' I make such a motion, Mr. 
seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Judge Paton will represent to you am amendment 
which was overlooked in the report of the Committee on Coordination 
of Activities. 

JupGe Paton: Mr. Ohairman, in the program, Amendment IT, 
recommended by the Executive Council, has not been presented to 
you, It follows Amendment I which was presented yesterday by the 
Oommittee on Co-ordination of Activities. This is an important 
amendment which has been recommended by the Executive Council. 
Under our existing Constitution, emergency subjects of legislation, 
wherein quick, authoritative decision is required, so that the officers 
of the Association shall know what to do, is referred to the Federal 
Legislative Council. The object of this is to create the entire Federal 
Executive Council as the body to which amendments should be 
presented, It is printed here. I do not think it is necessary to go 


President. (Motion 


CONVENTION. 


now into the technical changes in the Constitution which it provides. 
A motion to adopt the amendment will be in order. 

Mr. GRUBER: I make such amendment, (Motion seconded and 
carried, ) 

THe PRESIDENT: Adopted. 

Next is the report of the American Institute of Banking, R. S. Hecht, 
President. The report will be presented by Mr. Thompson, 


Report of American Institute of Banking 


Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

Apparently the American Institute of Banking Section is the only 
section which rises early in the morning. 

Our report will not be given this year by Mr. Hecht, as he had to 
leave the city unexpectedly for home the day before yesterday. 

I will run briefly over the affairs of the American Institute of 
Banking for the past year. 

Contrary to our expectation, our membership, after 3,000 have been 
taken away, still remains at the same figure, 21,500; located in 80 
chapters, and about 4000 of those are enrolled in the Correspondence 
Chapter. Our educational work has gone on with little change except 
such as was necessary to meet the needs of the hour. 

In the Institute we feel that during the coming year our supreme 
duty on educational lines is to meet the situation created by the great 
number of women employes which the banks are getting in. For that 
reason the course of instruction for the last year and for the coming 
vear will be made up of elementary subjects, fitted to train these 
new people. 

During the year we have held one conference of our Board of Regents, 
which is made up of two member bankers and two college men. It 
now consists of President Sprague of Harvard, Prof. Kemmerer of 
Princeton, F. I. Kent of the Bankers’ Trust Co., and Frank Mortimer 
of the National City Bank, together with our Director, Mr. Allen. 

We have added advanced courses to our program and this year offer 
a course in Economy. We are also studying at this time a course in 
foreign trade, which will be not only a course adapted to our present 
needs, but looking forward to the period of reconstruction and new 
trade after the war. We have extended our correspondence work, and 
we feel that we have greater co-operation in that line if we aid the 
men who are not able to get the benefit of closer co-operation because 
of not living in the big cities. 

Our motto has been one of Service. We have aimed to place at 
the disposal of the local committee and the Government at large the 
facilities of every one of our chapters, and our men who have learned 
of the banking business have gone out as speakers for the Liberty 
Loan service, and as solicitors; and we are glad to tell vou that Mr. 
Vanderlip, the Chairman of the War Savings Committee, has told us 
that there was no work under the War Service Committee which was 
better than that of the American Institute of Banking 

Our convention at Denver was made up entirely of Institute men, 
aud men trained there—Mr. Arnold of Chicago and Mr. Levinsky of 
New York—developed in the American Institute of Banking. We con- 
sidered the question of the lady employes in the banks; we had one 
of them trained in New York. Each chapter admits the women on 
the same basis as the men. In every chapter we are offering the 
same facilities to women as to men, that they may receive the same 
training men have had in elementary lines. 

In that connection we will have some study, and have available for 
each bank which wants to use it, which you may hand to your women 
employes, pamphlets which will solve the problem of training women 
to do the work which the men have left. 
woman. 


This is prepared by a 


The Institute of Banking enjoys a larger degree of self-government. 
We are glad that the American Institute of Banking has lived up to 
the ideals of the American Bankers’ Association. We are glad to come 
to you this year and teil you we have done our work this year, and 
have done a good work, and kept within the appropriation. We in- 
timated that we might turn back $1,000 of the money which you have 
given us. We will turn back $2,000. We will 
allowance. 

We thank you for your co-operation and we hope it will continue. 

THE PRESIDENT: This American Institute of Banking, I think, is 
one of the most important sections of the A. B. A., and I hope, 
therefore, it will be your pleasure to move the adoption of the report 
made by the new President of the Section, Mr. Thompson. 

(Motion made, seconded and carried to adopt the report.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Next is the report of the State Secretaries’ See- 
tion, which will be presented by Mr. Bartlett, the Section’s president. 
(No. response. ) 

Next is the report of the National Bank Section, J. 
(No response. ) 

Next is the report of the State Bank Section, Mr. E. D. 
president. 

Mr. E. D. Huxrorp: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: Possibly you might think from the remarks of the President 
I want to take up a lot of your time. 

I want to say that the State Bank Section, being the youngest sec- 
tion, and in a way the kindergarten branch of the Association, early 
adopted, as its motto, ‘‘ EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE: 
WORK LIKE HELL, AND ADVERTISE!” 

On behalf of the State Bank Section I have the 
faction to report as follows: 


keep within our 


Elwood Cox. 


Huxford, 


honor and satis- 


Report of the State Bank Section 

On behalf of the State Bank Section I have the honor and satisfac- 
tion to report that the Section has continued to increase in numbers 
and expand in its constructive and protective work. 

The officers, executive, standing and other committees, and also its 
members, have taken the request of President Wilson seriously, as it 
was intended to be taken, and have restricted their activities, except 
in essential or necessary cases. 

Legislation at Washington has been carefully scrutinized and where 
the interests of State institutions were involved has had proper at- 


tention, and the interests of State institutions and the public have 
been protected, 











BANKING SECTION. 


The Membership Committee of the Section has been very successful 
and I am pleased to report that the membership of the Section on 
August 31, 1918, numbered 8,606 active and 1,231 associate, or a 
total of 9.837, which is an indication of the approval which the policy 
of the State Bank Section has received at the hands of non-members 
and an indication also that the Section is rapidly progressing to a 
commanding position that will soon be of material benefit to its 
members and the Association. : 

The funds of the Section have been conserved and consistently used 
and out of an appropriation of $9,626.23 the Section has been able 
to return to the Association Treasury $3,380.64 which amount is ar 
example of thrift that might well be followed by some of the othet 
Sections. 

The Savings Bank teaches thrift, the State Bank Section practices 
thrift. 

THE PEESIDENT: A motion to adopt the report is in order. 

(Motion to adopt the report made, seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Beckwith will now submit the report of the Insurance Committee. 


Report of the Insurance Committee 


[The report of the Insurance Committee is printed on page 126.] 

(Motion to receive the report of the Insurance Committee and adopt 
it, was made, seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: 


The next is the report of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion, Mr. McAdams. 


Report of Clearing House Section 


The Clearing House Section has made a new record for the first time 
in its existence, it includes in its membership every regularly organ- 
ized Clearing House Association in America. 

America’s entrance into the war demonstrated more clearly than 
ever the true value of close co-operation among banks and has proven 
that the Clearing House is the most valuable agency through which 
banks can co-operate locally, and that the Section affords a means 


through which the associated Clearing House banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the United States can co-operate and respond 


promptly and effectively on matters of common interest and of vital 
importance. 

While giving close attention to ail matters affecting banks and 
Clearing Housees falling within its sphere, it has devoted much of its 
energies to aiding the various departments of the Government. It has 
also been of valuable aid to the Committee on Federal Legislation and 
other departments of the Association in getting prompt action on 
matters concerning particularly the banks and trust companies in the 
larger cities. 

The expenses of the Section during the past year were $6,658.78. 
Frow, our appropriation we returned to the General Association unused 
$1,294943, but like the other Sections we find that our expenses will 
be somewhat increased during the coming year, and are accordingly 
making request for an appropriation of $8,370. 

The Seciion’s activities for the coming year will include— 

a Campaign of education and publicity designed to inform the public 
as to the true functions of banks and the objects and 
clearing houses. 


purposes of 
This will be done through publicity committees or- 
ganized by the clearing houses in their respective communities. 

b Lend its aid and assistance to the Government in its financial 
and general war program. This service to be extended 
American Bankers’ Association proper. 

e Assist and encourage the movement to create new savers and to 
drive home to all America the lesson of thrift and industry. 

d Assist the Capital Issues Committee in its campaign to minimize 
the fake, bogus and worthless securities evil. 

e Aid in the direction of credit into channels of essential production. 

f Introduce a symbol to convey instructions to wire non-payment, 
also a symbol for designating checks collectible at par through the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

x Encourage 


through the 





1. The use and standardization of the No-Protest symbol plan. 
2. The widest possible use and the proper application of the 
Universal Numerical System. 
hn The organization of county and country 
extension of the Examiner feature. 
departments in the Clearing houses. 
The Section has inaugurated a plan whereby it receives a monthly 
letter from each Clearing House covering all important changes in 
rules, new ideas that are evolved as well as changes in the methods, 
systems and practices among the members of the respective Clearing 
houses. A brief or bulletin containing the substance of these letters 
will be made up by the Section and sent in sufficient quantities to 
each Clearing House to allow for the distribution of one copy each 
to the Clearing House members, the members of the Clearing House 

Committee and other officers of the Clearing House. 

At the meeting of the Section on Tuesday a standard form of con- 
densed financial statement for use in connection with paper floated 
threugh note brokers was adopted. A copy of attached marked Ex- 
hibit A, 


Arrangeinents will be made for the introduction of this form at 
very early date. 


clearing houses and the 
Also the establishment of credit 


a 


The opportunities for service on the part of the Section during the 
coming year, we believe, will be greater than at any period in its his- 
tory. Several Clearing houses during the past year have adopted rules 
basing the rates of interest part on bank balances on Federal Reserve 
discount rates and general conditions, rather than being fixed regard- 
less of the demands for money. It is urged that every Clearing House 
give careful consideration to this very important and scientific plan. 


Report of Currency Commission 
Mr. Groper: I make a motion to accept the report. 
onded and earried.) 
THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the Currency Commission 
The General Secretary will present the report. 
THe GENERAL SECRETARY: The Currency Commission presented the 


(Motion sec 
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following report—it is in the form of a letter from A. 
burn, the chairman of the Commission: 

‘*My preAR Mk. Srckerary: The Currency Commission will have no 
report to submit at the Bankers’ Convention to be held on September 
23 next. Conditions are abnormal and artificial in the extreme, and 
will remain so until the close of the war. Following the war, in the 
light of experience gained, economic laws should come in for a general 
study and revision, especially with reference to credit, currency and 
banking. It is the judgment of your Commission that in the meantime 
no attempt to secure general legislation should be made by the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. 


Barton Hep- 


‘“* A, BaRTtoN Hepsurn, Chairman.” 
(Motion to receive and adopt the report made, seconded and carried.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Next is the report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation. Mr. Newcomer will submit the report. 
Mr. Newcomer: Mr. President, with your consent I will cut the 
reading of this report and the full text will appear in the record. 
(The report is as follows:) 


Report of Committee on Federal Legislation 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 27, 1918. 
Your Committee and its auxiliary, the Federal Legislative Council, 
have been constantly engaged during the past year on matters of 
legislation pending in the 65th Congress. A detailed report of its 
activities was made to the Executive Council at its Spring Meeting 
in May and this report will be more general in character, 


LAWS PASSED 


Among the Bills affecting or of interest to banks which have be- 
come laws are the following: 

Senate Bill 3714, creating a War Finance Corporation with au- 
thorized capital of $500,000,000, empowered to issue bonds aggregating 
not more than six times its paid-in capital, was approved April 5, 
1918. This Bill was favored by our Association. 

House Bill 2316, known as the Webb Bill, to promote export trade 
by permitting the organization of exporters in associations to meet 
foreign competition under supervision of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, without violation of the Anti-Trust laws, was approved April 
10, 1918. This Bill was also favored and actively supported by our 
Association. 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act (N. R. 6361), which 
provides a temporary suspension of legal proceedings and transactions 
which may prejudice the civil rights of soldiers and sailors during 
their term of service in the present war, was approved March §&, 
1918. It is not an inflexible stay of all claims, but leaves the opera- 
tion of its provisions to the discretion of the court. 


The Trading with the Enemy Act, introduced in the first session 
of the 65th Congress and approved October 6, 1917, to define, regulate 
and punish trading with the enemy. The purpose of this Act is to 
mitigate the rules of law which prohibit all intercourse between the 
citizens of warring nations and to permit, under careful safeguards 
and restrictions, certain kinds of business to be carried on. It also 
provides for the care and administration of the property and property 
rights of enemies and their allies in this country pending the war. 


A Bill, S, 4292, introduced at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to conserve the gold supply of the United States, was ap- 
proved April 23. This law authorizes the Secretary to borrow from 
the Treasury and to sell as bullion not in excess of 350 million 
standard silver dollars, retiring a corresponding amount of outstanding 
silver certificates which can be replaced by Federal Reserve Bank 
notes, including one dollar and teve dollar denominations. The bulliomr 
is to be used to settle foreign trade balances wherever possible rather 
than gold; also to meet the unusual demand for subsidiary coinaye. 
The silver so borrowed is to be replaced by purchase in the market 
from time to time at the fixed price of one dollar per ounce and 
coined into standard silver dollars. ‘There is no limit of time within 
which this must be done. 


The Hollis Bill, S. 3235, amending Section 32 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act by authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1918 and 1919, respectively, 
from any Federal Land Bank, farm loan bonds not exceeding one 
hundred million dollars, was approved January 18. 


No attempt will be made to detail the provisions of the Liberty 
Loan Bond Acts and the War Revenue Acts passed or pending in 
Congress. The first two Liberty Bond Acts contained provisions 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit with designated 
banks and trust companies any portion of the proceeds of sale of 
bonds, certificates of indebtedness and War Savings Stamps. The 
third Liberty Bond Act added permission to deposit in such desig- 
nated depositaries money received from payments of income and 
excess profits taxes. The fourth Liberty Bond Act, approved July 9. 
1918, contains a provision that any bank or trust company designated 
as a depository which gives security for deposits may, upon terms 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, act as fiscal agent of 
the United States in connection with the operations of selling and 
delivering bonds, certificates of indebtedness or War Savings Cer- 
tificates of the United States. 


A supplement to the Second Liberty Bond Act was reported fa- 
vorably to the House by the Ways and Means Committee on Sept. 12 
and has passed both Houses. The chief purpose of this legislation 
is to provide a limited exemption from income surtaxes and war 
and excess profits taxes upon income to be derived from the Fourth 
Liberty Loan bond issue, the flotation of which is to open on Septem- 
ber 28, and also to free a larger portion of the income from the First, 
Second and Third Liberty Loan issues from similar taxation. Sec- 
tion 5 of the Bill incorporates the provisions of H. R. 10,691 which 
has already passed the House. It amends Section 5200, U, S. Revised 
Statutes, so as to permit any national bank to lend a borrower, in 
addition to one-tenth of capital and surplus, an additional amount not 
to exceed 10 per cent of capital and surplus in case the borrower dis- 
counts with such bank a note or notes secured by not less than a like 
amount of bonds of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, or 
certificates of indebtedness. 
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creates an extra committee. These were not prepared and submitted 
by the Committee on Co-ordination of Activities. These amendments, 
however, have been before the Administrative Committee and by them 
recommended to the Council, and by the Council recommended to the 
Association, 

1V. Prorvospp By WALDO NEWCOMER, PRESIDENT NATL. EXCHANGE 

3ANK, BALTIMORE, MD. 
MEMBERSHIP ON PERMANENT COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Amend article V, Section 15, by changing the sentence immediately 
following the list of permanent Council Committees to read as follows 
(new matter in italics): 

‘*No member of the Executive Council shall be a member of more 
than one of the permanent Council committees at the same time, ex- 
cept that members of the Protective Committee and of the State and 
Federal Legislative Councils who are members of the Executive Council 
may be members of not more than one other permanent Council Com- 
mittee.’’ 

Explanation: The above amendment is proposed by Mr. Waldo New- 
comer, Vresident of the National Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md., to 
provide against an interpretation contrary to the intention of the 
provision, that members of the Protective Committee and of the State 
and Federal Legislative Councils might be on any number of the 
permanent Council committees, 

Mr. GorrpeL: Mr. President, I move the adoption of the amendment. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE GENERAL SecreTary: The next is proposed by the General 
Secretary, and is as follows: 

‘* New Mexico 

‘‘ Amend by-law 4 by omitting from Subdivision (c) the words 
‘ New Mexico,’ so that the fourth paragraph of subdivision (c) shall 
read as follows (matter eliminated in brackets) : 

‘* Group No. 3 shall be composed of the States of Arizona 
Mexico] and Nevada, 

‘* Note.—This amendment eliminates New Mexico from the Group 
states, that state having reached a membership in the Association in 
excess of one hundred.’’ 

Mr. STEPHENSON: I move that this amendment be adopted by the 


[New 


Convention. (Motion seconded and carried.) 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY: The next is Amendment six, Insurance 
Committee. I will say in regard to the Insurance Committee, the 


Association has had an Insurance Committee for a great many years. 
Recently, during the last two or three years, under a change in the 
Constitution it has been a convention committee, and was appointed 
by the convention. This amendment proposes to make it a permanent 
Council committee. The Insurance Committee, we believe, has done 
very valuable work for the members of the Association in the prepara- 
tion of fidelity bonds and burglary insurance, which have been sub- 
mitted from time to time; and in the protection of members of the 
Association in claims and in many other ways. The proposed amend- 
ment is as follows: 
VI. INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

‘* Amend Section 15 by adding to the list of the permanent Council 
Committees the following: 

**(h) The Insurance Committee. 

‘‘ Further amend Section 15 by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing : 

‘* (h) The Executive Council, at its first meeting as aforesaid, shall 
elect from its membership one person from the one-year class, one 
person from the two-year class and one person from the three-year 
elass who shall constitute THE INSURANCE COMMITTEE and whose 
membership shall expire with their membership in the Council, and 
annually thereafter shall elect one person from the three-year class 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of term, Any vacancy 
occurring by death, resignation or other cause shall be filled by election 
from the same class for the unexpired term. 

** Amend Section 16 by adding at the end thereof the following: 

‘* TH» INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

** (h) The Insurance Committee shall have in charge the interests of 
the membership in their relations with insurance companies, including 
the procuring of reasonable premium rates, the adoption and use of 
proper forms of fidelity bonds, burglary policies and other insurance 
contracts, the giving of such information and the rendering of such 
services for members in connection with their insurance matters as may 
be proper and practicable, and the performance of such other duties 
as may be imposed upon the Committee from time to time by the 
Executive Council or the General Convention.’’ 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the suggested amend- 
ment. Is there a motion? 

Mr. TAGGART: Mr. President, I move the adoption of the proposed 
amendment: (Motion seconded and carried.) 

THE GENERAL SBHCRETARY: To clear up the docket here, there is 
one amendment, Amendment III, proposed by Thomas B, McAdams, 
vice-president Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va., Mr. Me 
Adams requested that I withdraw this amendment from considera- 
tion, as it was embodied in the amendment you have just passed in 
relation to first and second vice-presidents. 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe it would be proper if the adoption of 
this further amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. GRUBER: I make guch a motion, Mr. 
seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Judge Paton will represent to you am amendment 
which was overlooked in the report of the Committee on Coordination 
of Activities. 


Jupce Paton: Mr. Chairman, in the program, Amendment II, 
recommended by the Executive Council, has not been presented to 
you, It follows Amendment I which was presented yesterday by the 
Oommittee on Co-ordination of Activities. This is an important 
amendment which has been recommended by the Executive Council. 
Under our existing Constitution, emergency subjects of legislation, 
wherein quick, authoritative decision is required, so that the officers 
of the Association shall know what to do, is referred to the Federal 
Legislative Council. The object of this is to create the entire Federal 
Executive Council as the body to which amendments should be 
presented. It is printed here. I do not think it is necessary to go 


President. (Motion 
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now into the technical changes in the Constitution which it provides. 
A motion to adopt the amendment will be in order. 

Mr. GRUBER: I make such amendment, (Motion seconded and 
carried, ) 

THE PRESIDENT: Adopted. 

Next is the report of the American Institute of Banking, R. S. Hecht, 
President. The report will be presented by Mr. Thompson, 


Report of American Institute of Banking 


Mr. THOMPSON: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 

Apparently the American Institute of Banking Section is the only 
section which rises early in the morning. 

Our report will not be given this year by Mr. Hecht, as he had to 
leave the city unexpectedly for home the day before yesterday. 

I will run briefly over the affairs of the American Institute of 
Banking for the past year. 

Contrary to our expectation, our membership, after 3,000 have been 
taken away, still remains at the same figure, 21,500; located in 80 
chapters, and about 4000 of those are enrolled in the Correspondence 
Chapter. Our educational work has gone on with little change except 
such as was necessary to meet the needs of the hour. 

In the Iustitute we feel that during the coming year our supreme 
duty on educational lines is to meet the situation created by the great 
number of women employes which the banks are getting in. For that 
reason the course of instruction for the last year and for the coming 
year will be made up of elementary subjects, fitted to train these 
new people. 

During the year we have held one conference of our Board of Regents, 
which is made up of two member bankers and two college men. It 
now consists of President Sprague of Harvard, Prof. Kemmerer of 
Princeton, F. I. Kent of the Bankers’ Trust Co., and Frank Mortimer 
of the National City Bank, together with our Director, Mr. Allen. 

We have added advanced courses to our program and this year offer 
a course in Economy. We are also studying at this time a course in 
foreign trade, which will be not only a course adapted to our present 
needs, but looking forward to the period of reconstruction and new 
trade after the war. We have extended our correspondence work, and 
we feel that we have greater co-operation in that line if we aid the 
men who are not able te get the benefit of closer co-operation because 
of not living in the big cities. 

Our motto has been one of Service. We have aimed to place at 
the disposal of the local committee and the Government at large the 
facilities of every one of our chapters, and our men who have learned 
of the banking business have gone out as speakers for the Liberty 
Ioan service, and as solicitors; and we are glad to tell von that Mr. 
Vanderlip, the Chairman of the War Savings Committee, has told us 
that there was no work under the War Service Committee which was 
better than that of the American Institute of Banking. 

Our convention at Denver was made up entirely of Institute men, 
and men trained there—Mr. Arnold of Chicago and Mr. Levinsky of 
New York—developed in the American Institute of Banking. We con- 
sidered the question of the lady employes in the banks; we had one 
of them trained in New York. Each chapter admits the women on 
the same basis as the men. In every chapter we sre offering the 
same facilities to women as to men, that they may receive the same 
training men have had in elementary lines. 

In that connection we will have some study, and have available for 
each bank which wants to use it, which you may hand to your women 
employes, pamphlets which will solve the problem of training women 
to do the work which the men have left. 
woman. 


This is prepared by a 


The Institute of Banking enjoys a larger degree of self-government. 
We are glad that the American Institute of Banking has lived up to 
the ideals of the American Bankers’ Association. We are glad to come 
to you this year and teil you we have done our work this year, and 
have done a good work, and kept within the appropriation. We in- 
timated that we might turn back $1,000 of the money which you have 
given us. We will turn back $2,000. We will keep within our 
allowance. 

We thank you for your co-operation and we hope it will continue. 

THE PRESIDENT: This American Institute of Banking, I think, is 
one of the most important sections of the A. B. A., and I hope, 
therefore, it will be your pleasure to move the adoption of the report 
made by the new President of the Section, Mr. Thompson. 

(Motion made, seconded and carried to adopt the report.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Next is the report of the State Secretaries’ Sec- 
tion, which will be presented by Mr. Bartlett, the Section’s president. 
(No. response. ) 

Next is the report of the National Bank Section, J. 
(No response. ) 

Next is the report of the State Bank Section, Mr. E. PD. 
president. 

Mr. E. D. 
vention : 


Elwood Cox. 
Huxford, 


Huxrorp: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
Possibly you might think from the remarks of the President 
I want to take up a lot of your time. 

I want to say that the State Bank Section, being the youngest sec- 
tion, and in a way the kindergarten branch of the Association, early 
adopted, as its motto, ‘*‘ EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE: 
WORK LIKE HELL, AND ADVERTISE! ”’ 

On behalf of the State Bank Section I have the 


honor and satis- 
faction to report as follows: 


Report of the State Bank Section 

On behalf of the State Bank Section I have the honor and satisfac- 
tion to report that the Section has continued to increase in numbers 
and expand in its constructive and protective work. 

The officers, executive, standing and other committees, and also its 
members, have taken the request of President Wilson seriously, as it 
was intended to be taken, and have restricted their activities, except 
in essential or necessary cases. 

Legislation at Washington has been carefully scrutinized and where 
the interests of State institutions were involved has had proper at- 


tention, and the interests of State institutions and the public have 
heen protected, 
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The Membership Committee of the Section has been very successful 
and I am pleased to report that the membership of the Section on 
August 31, 1918, numbered 8,606 active and 1,231 associate, or a 
total of 9.837, which is an indication of the approval which the policy 
of the State Bank Section has received at the hands of non-members 


and an indication also that the Section is rapidly progressing to a 
commanding position that will 


soon be of material benefit to its 
members and the Association. : 

The funds of the Section have been conserved and consistently used 
and out of an appropriation of $9,626.23 the Section has been able 
to return to the Association Treasury $3,380.64 which amount is ar 
example of thrift that might well be followed by some of the othe 
Sections. 

The Savings Bank teaches thrift, the State Bank Section practices 
thrift. 

THE PRESIDENT: A motion to adopt the report is in order. 

(Motion to adopt the report made, seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Beckwith will now submit the report of the Insurance Commiitee. 


Report of the Insurance Committee 


{The report of the Insurance Committee is printed on page 126.] 

(Motion to receive the report of the Insurance Committee and adopt 
it, was made, seconded and carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the 


Nearing House Sec- 
tion, Mr. McAdams. 


Report of Clearing House Section 


The Clearing House Section has made a new record for the first time 
in its existence, it includes in its membership every 
ized Clearing House Association in America. 

America’s entrance into the war demonstrated more clearly than 
ever the true value of close co-operation among banks and has proven 
that the Clearing House is the most valuable agency through which 
banks can co-operate locally, and that the Section affords a means 


regularly organ- 


through which the associated Clearing House banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the United States can co-operate and respond 


promptly and effectively on matters of common interest and of vital 
importance. 

While giving attention to all matters affecting banks and 
Clearing Housees falling within its sphere, it has devoted much of its 
energies to aiding the various departments of the Government. It has 
also been of valuable aid to the Committee on Federal Legislation and 
other departments of the Association in getting prompt action on 
matters concerning particularly the banks and trust companies in the 
larger cities. 


close 


The expenses of the Section during the past year were $6,653.78. 
From our appropriation we returned to the General Association unused 
$1,294.43, but like the other Sections we find that our expenses will 
be somewhat increased during the coming year, and are accordingly 
making request for an appropriation of $8,370. 

The Seciion’s activities for the coming year will include— 

a Campaign of education and publicity designed to inform the public 
as to the true functions of banks and the objects and 


purposes of 
clearing houses. 


This will be done through publicity committees or- 
ganized by the clearing houses in their respective communities. 

b Lend its aid and assistance to the Government in 
and general war program. This service to be extended 
American Bankers’ Association proper. 

ec Assist and encourage the movement to create new savers and tu 
drive home to all America the lesson of thrift and industry. 

d Assist the Capital Issues Committee in its campaign to minimize 
the fake, bogus and worthless securities evil. 

e Aid in the direction of credit into channels of essential production. 

f Introduce a symbol to convey instructions to wire non-payment, 
also a symbol for designating checks collectible at par through the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

zx Encourage 


its financial 
through the 





1. The use and standardization of the No-Protest symbol plan. 
2. The widest possible use and the of the 


Universal Numerical System. 


proper application 

hn The organization of county and country 
extension of the Examiner feature. 
departments in the Clearing houses. 

The Section has inaugurated a plan whereby it receives a monthly 
letter from each Clearing House covering all important changes in 
rules, new ideas that are evolved as well as changes in the methods, 
systems and practices among the members of the respective Clearing 
houses. A brief or bulletin containing the substance of these letters 
will be made up by the Section and sent in sufficient quantities to 
each Clearing House to allow for the distribution of one copy each 
to the Clearing House members, the members of the Clearing House 
Committee and other officers of the Clearing House. 

At the meeting of the Section on Tuesday a standard form of con- 
densed financial statement for use in connection with paper floated 
threugh note brokers was adopted. A copy of attached marked Ex- 
hibit A, 

Arrangeinents will be made for the introduction 
very early date. 


clearing houses and the 
Also the establishment of credit 


of this form at a 


The opportunities for service on the part of the Section during the 
coming year, we believe, will be greater than at any period in its his- 
tory. Several Clearing houses during the past year have adopted rules 
basing the rates of interest part on bank balances on Federal Reserve 
discount rates and general conditions, rather than being fixed regard- 
less of the demands for money. It is urged that every Clearing House 
give careful consideration to this very important and scientific plan. 


Report of Currency Commission 


Mr. Groper: I make a motion to accept the report. 
onded and earried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next is the report of the Currency Commission 
The General Secretary will present the report. 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY: The Currency Commission presented the 


(Motion sec 
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following report—it is in the form of a letter from A. 
burn, the chairman of the Commission: 

‘*My DEAR MR. SecketTary: The Currency Commission will have no 
report to submit at the Bankers’ Convention to be held on September 
23 next. Conditions are abnormal and artificial in the extreme, and 
will remain so until the close of the war. Following the war, in the 
light of experience gained, economic laws should come in for a general 
study and revision, especially with reference to credit, currency and 
banking. It is the judgment of your Commission that in the meantime 


no attempt to secure general legislation should be made by the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. 


Barton Hep- 


‘* A, BaRTON HEPBURN, Chairman.” 
(Motion to receive and adopt the report made, seconded and carried.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Next is the report of the Committee on Federal 
legislation. Mr. Newcomer will submit the report. 
Mr. Newcomer: Mr. President, with your consent I will cut the 
reading of this report and the full text will appear in the record. 
(The report is as follows:) 


Report of Committee on Federal Legislation 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 27, 1918. 
Your Committee and its auxiliary, the Federal Legislative Council, 
have been constantly engaged during the past year on matters of 
legislation pending in the 65th Congress. A detailed report of its 
activities was made to the Executive Council at its Spring Meeting 
in May and this report will be more general in character, 


LAWS PASSED 


Among the Bills affecting or of interest to banks which have be- 
come laws are the following: 

Senate Bill 3714, creating a War Finance Corporation with au- 
thorized capital of $500,000,000, empowered to issue bonds aggregating 
not more than six times its paid-in capital, was approved April 5, 
1918. This Bill was favored by our Association. 

House Bill 2316, known as the Webb Bill, to promote export trade 
by permitting the organization of exporters in associations to meet 
foreign competition under supervision of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, without violation of the Anti-Trust laws, was approved April 
10, 1918, This Bill was also favored and actively supported by our 
Association, 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act (N. R. 6361), which 


provides a temporary suspension of legal proceedings and transacticns 


which may prejudice the civil rights of soldiers and sailors during 
their term of service in the present war, was approved March §, 
1918. It is not an inflexible stay of all claims, but leaves the opera- 


tion of its provisions to the discretion of the court. 


The Trading with the Enemy Act, introduced in the first session 
of the 65th Congress and approved October 6, 1917, to define, regulate 
and punish trading with the enemy. The purpose of this Act is to 
mitigate the rules of law which prohibit all intercourse between the 
citizens of warring nations and to permit, under careful safeguards 
and restrictions, certain kinds of business to be carried on. It also 
provides for the care and administration of the property and property 
rights of enemies and their allies in this country pending the war. 


A Bill, S, 4292, introduced at the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to conserve the gold supply of the United States, was ap- 
proved April 23. This law authorizes the Secretary to borrow from 
the Treasury and to sell as bullion not in excess of 350 million 
standard silver dollars, retiring a corresponding amount of outstanding 
silver certificates which can be replaced by Federal Reserve Bank 
notes, including one dollar and two dollar denominations. The bulliomr 
is to be used to settle foreign trade balances wherever possible rather 
than gold; also to meet the unusual demand for subsidiary coinaye. 
The silver so borrowed is to be replaced by purchase in the market 
from time to time at the fixed price of one dollar per ounce and 
coined into standard silver dollars. There is no limit of time within 
which this must be done, 


The Hollis Bill, S. 3235, amending Section 32 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act by authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1918 and 1919, respectively, 
from any Federal Land Bank, farm loan bonds not exceeding one 
hundred million dollars, was approved January 18. 


No attempt will be made to detail the provisions of the Liberty 
Loan Bond Acts and the War Revenue Acts passed or pending in 
Congress. The first two Liberty Bond Acts contained provisions 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit with designated 
banks and trust companies any portion of the proceeds of sale of 
bonds, certificates of indebtedness and War Savings Stamps. The 
third Liberty Bond Act added permission to deposit in such desig- 
nated depositaries money received from payments of income and 
excess profits taxes. The fourth Liberty Bond Act, approved July 9. 
1918, contains a provision that any bank or trust company designated 
as a depository which gives security for deposits may, upon terms 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, act as fiscal agent of 
the United States in connection with the operations of selling and 
delivering bonds, certificates of indebtedness or War Savings Cer- 
tificates of the United States. 


A supplement to the Second Liberty Bond Act was reported fa- 
vorably to the House by the Ways and Means Committee on Sept. 12 
and has passed both Houses. The chief purpose of this legislation 
is to provide a limited exemption from income surtaxes and war 
and excess profits taxes upon income to be derived from the Fourth 
Liberty Loan bond issue, the flotation of which is to open on Septem- 
ber 28, and also to free a larger portion of the income from the First, 
Second and Third Liberty Loan issues from similar taxation. Sec- 
tion 5 of the Bill incorporates the provisions of H. R. 10,691 which 
has already passed the House. It amends Section 5200, U, S. Revised 


Statutes, so as to permit any national bank to lend a borrower, in 
addition to one-tenth of capital and surplus, an additional amount not 
to exceed 10 per cent of capital and surplus in case the borrower dis- 
counts with such bank a note or notes secured by not less than a like 
amount of bonds of the United States issued since April 24, 1917, or 
certificates of indebtedness. 
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PENDING MEASURES 


An important Bill (H. R. 11,283) amending certain sections of the 
Federal Reserve Act and of the United States Revised Statutes, which 
has been given full attention by your committee, has passed both 
Houses and is now pending in conference. The bill as it passed the 
House amended Section 4 of the Federal Reserve Act relative to 
Class A and B directors; Section 11 (k) relating to trust powers of 
national banks; Section 16, ninth paragraph adding Federal Reserve 
notes of denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 to existing 
denominations; Section 19, paragraphs (b) and (c) relating to re- 
serves of banks in outlying districts of reserve and central reserve 
cities; Section 22 relating to loans and gratuities to officers, directors, 
etc., and amending Sections 5208 and 5209 Revised Statutes which are 
penal sections relating to over-certifications of checks, embezzlement, 
etc., the amendment extending such provisions to officers, directors, 
agents or employees of Federal Reserve banks. The Senate, in passing 
the bill, struck out everything except the amendment adding Federal 
Reserve notes of large denominations and the amendment of the penal 
sections of the U. S. Revised Statutes, 

After being in conference over two months, the Senate Conference 
on September 18 receded from all the Senate amendments, and the 
bill as finaly passed is the same as when originally passed by the 
House. 

Senate bill 4426 for the guarantee of deposits in national banks not 
exceeding $5,000, which was introduced on April 23 and favorably 
reported to the Senate on April 24, was strenuously opposed by our 
Federal Legislative Committee and Council. It has made no further 
progress. The bill is dead so far as this session of Congress is con- 
cerned. 

Like opposition was made to Senate bill 3910, favorably reported to 
the Senate on April 9, which provides drastic penalties for usury, and 
this bill, likewise, has made no further progress. 

A bill, S. 3895, regulating overdrafts, which required officers of 
national banks to present in writing a list of all overdrafts at each 
board meeting, the same to be noted in the minutes and filed as a 
record, was favorably reported to the Senate on April 9, but was 
rejected by the Senate on May 8 upon the ground that it was uncalled 
for and unnecessary. Our Committee opposed this bill, unless its 
requirements were modified. 

A bill providing for engraved signatures on national bank notes has 
been passed by the Senate (S. 3900) and a similar bill (H. R. 11,020) 
has been passed by the House of Representatives. The measure was 
approved by our Committee, but has not yet become a law. 

A bill (S. 3898) requiring bank officers to give bond and to prevent 
erasures on the books of the bank, was reported favorably to the 
Senate on April 9, but was rejected when the bill came up for con- 
sideration on May 23. ‘The principle of this bill was not opposed by 
our Committee, but we urged a modification of its requirements as to 
the condition of the bond. 

This report will not be burdened with the detail of all pending 
measures in Congress affecting banks. Suffice it to say that close 
attention is constantly given by our Committee to all subjects of 
pending legislation and action in favor of or in opposition to particular 
measures taken as occasion warrants. 

The Constitution of the Association makes it the duty of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal Legislation whenever in his judgment 
it becomes necessary to immediately determine the policy of the 
Association in favor of, or in opposition to, national legislation upon 
any subject, to submit such question of policy to the members of the 
Federal Legislative Council for referendum vote, the policy of the 
Association, determined by such vote, being subject to change by the 
Executive Council or by the General Convention. In pusuance of such 
duty eleven questions of policy have been thus submitted. Such ques- 
tions and the decisions thereon are as follows: 

Referendum No. 1.—That the National Bank Act be amended so as 
to provide for uniform national bank notes. Affirmatively decided. 
Decision approved by Executive Council at Spring meeting, 

Referendum No. 2.—That the bill (S. 3714) creating a War Finance 
Corporation be favored. Decidedly affirmatively. This bill is now a 
law. Decision approved by Executive Council at Spring meeting. 

Referendum No. 3.—That the Calder bill (S. 2908) authorizing Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to make advances upon deposit or pledge of bonds 
or notes of railroad, industrial or municipal corporations be favored. 
Decided negatively. Decision approved by Executive Council at Spring 
meeting. , 


Referendum No. 4.—That H. R. 8935, introduced by Mr, Glass, 
amending Section 5219 U. S. Revised Statutes, relative to state taxa- 
tion of national bank shares, be favored. The bill provides that in 
determining the value of the shares the par amount of any bonds 
or other interest-bearing obligations of the United States owned by 
the association shall be deducted from its assets. Decided affirma- 
tively by the Federal Legislative Council. Subsequently at a joint 
meeting of the Committee on Federal Legislation in conjunction with 
the Executive Committee of the National Bank Section this action was 
modified as follows: ‘‘ We favor the amendment of Section 5219 U. S. 
Revised Statutes as provided in H, R. 8935 with the exception that 
the relief from taxation to the extent proposed by this amendment is 
not advisable at this time. We favor and urge Congress to amend 
Section 5219 so that banks may deduct from their assets in determin- 
ing the value of the shares the average amount of United States Gov- 
ernment bonds and other non-taxable securities held, exclusive of the 
average amount of such securities deposited to secure circulation or 
United States deposits. The total amount permitted to be deducted 
shall be determined by and limited to such proportion of the amount 
of such United States Government bonds and other non-taxable securi- 
ties only as the capital, surplus and undivided profits of the bank 
bears to the total of capital, surplus, undivided profits and deposits, 
exclusive of United States Government deposits, of said bank.’’ At the 
meeting of the Executive Council on May 11, this latter action was 
approved and it was further resolved that similar legislation be urged 
upon Congress giving like right of deduction to state banks and trust 
companies either as an amendment of the United States Revised Stat- 
utes or as a matter of independent legislation. 


CONVENTION. 


the Federal Reserve Act so as to admit to membership state banks 
with capital of not less than $100,000, organized prior to November 1, 
1914, regardless of population, be favored. Decided in the negative. 
Decision approved by Executive Council at Spring meeting. 

Referendum No. 6.—That S. 1783, to make gold and silver certifi- 
cates and Federal Reserve notes legal tender, be approved. Decided 
affirmatively. Decision approved by Executive Council at Spring 
meeting. 

Referendum No. 7.—That an amendment of the Federal Reserve Act 
be favored which would authoriz the Federal Reserve Board to 
classify banks in outlying districts of large cities as though they 
were located in independent municipalities, with respect to the require- 
ment of carrying reserve. Decided affirmatively. Decision approved 
by Executive Council at Spring meeting. 

Referendum No. 8.—That the American Bankers’ Association favor 
a condition of national law which would permit national or other banks, 
members of the Federal Reserve System, to make loans to officers or 
employes upon the same terms and conditions as loans are made to 
other persons. Decided affirmatively. Decision modified by the Ex- 
ecutive Council at its Spring meeting, so as to favor the provision 
contained in the substitute for H. R. 10,691 pending in the Senate, 
as follows: 

‘* And provided further, That no note, draft, bill of exchange, or 
other evidence of debt, executed or indorsed by the president, cashier, 
or other officer of an association, shall be discounted by the bank in 
which such officer is employed, except by the written assent of three- 
fourths of the directors, and no note, draft, bill of exchange, or other 
evidence of debt executed or indorsed by any attorney or director of 
an association, or by any firm of which a director is a partner, shall 
be discounted by such association, except by the affirmative vote or 
written assent of at least a majority of the members of the board of 
directors.’’ 

Referendum No. 9.—That the Pomerene bill, S. 3963, which would 
permit income and excess profits taxes to be paid in six monthly install- 
ments, deferred payments to bear 3 per cent interest, be favored. 
Decided affirmatively. Decision approved by Executive Council at 
Spring meeting. 

Referendum No, 10.—That Section 2 of H. R. 10,104, amending Sec- 
tion 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act relative to trust powers of 
national banks, be approved. Decided affirmatively. The Executive 
Council at its Spring meeting, upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, unanimously decided that no further action be 
taken upon this proposition. 

Referendum No, 11.—Question whether Association should favor or 
oppose the placing of a stamp tax upon bank checks and drafts. De- 
cision to oppose. 

The Executive Council at its Spring meeting also adopted the follow- 
ing resolution recommended by the Committee on Federal Legislation: 

‘* Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association disfavor legis- 
lation at this time looking to the abolition of sub-treasuries at any 
definite date.’’ 

At the time of the adoption of the above resolution the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill, H. R. 10,358, which had 
passed the House, contained a provision to abolish the sub-treasuries 
six months after the termination of the war, and the Senate had 
struck out this provision and the bill was in conference. This resolu- 
tion was wired to the conferees who were deadlocked over this particu- 
lar provision. Finally the House receded from its disagreement and 
the provision abolishing the sub-treasuries was omitted from the 
Appropriation bill which became a law. 

The Committee on Federal Legislation in concluding this report 
desires to express appreciation of the effective co-operation of all 
members of the Federal Legislative Council. 

(Mr. Newcomer, continuing:) Mr. President, in connection with 
Referendum No. 5, regarding the capital of state banks eligible to 
membership, this motion has been put in my hand with the suggestion 
that if the body approves of the main report they will add this: 

‘‘ Moved that the decision of Referendum No, 5 as reported by the 
Committee on Federal Legislation be changed to the extent that a 
policy of legislation be favored which would permit a state bank to 
enter the Federal Reserve System where its capital is equal to that 
of a national bank in the same locality, although because of increase 
of population since the organization of the national bank, the capital 
of the latter would no longer be sufficient for the organization of a 
new national bank in the same locality. 

THE PRESIDENT: A motion to approve the report of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation would be in order. Do I hear such a motion? 

(Motion to adopt the report made, seconded and carried.) 


FAVORABLE Wark NEWS FROM EUROPE 


THE PRESIDENT: I know you will be glad to know I have just had 
a despatch handed to me from the Central News; it is a cable to the 
New York News Bureau: 

** Latest British attack by General Haig extends over a thirty-mile 
front. This follows closely on the heels of the great American blow 
against the Germans west of the Meuse river. The new British drive 
is south of the Sensee river.’’ 

(Continuing :) 

‘* The smash against the German line in Champagne, which was to 
begin yesterday morning by the French in co-operation with the Ameri- 
man Army operating to the East, is proceeding successfully, the War 
Office announced to-day. The number of prisoners counted so far ex- 
ceeds 7,000, including 200 officers. The assault was resumed this 
morning, the statement said. 

‘“*The attack by the French troops in Champagne yesterday is un- 
folding with success from Suippe to the Argonne, ‘The first German 
positions, formidably protected by a network of trenches and barbed 
wire more than five kilometers in depth, which the enemy had been 
able to avail of to strengthen his defense since 1915, were brilliantly 
earried by French troops on a front of about 35 kilometers and passed 
at certain points. 

‘* New York despatches received this morning from Copenhagen state 
that the Bulgarian Premier has asked the Allied powers for an 


Referendum No, 5.—That 8S. 3089, proposing to amend Section 9 of armistice.’’ 
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(Prolonged applause; the band played ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,”’ 
all the audience standing.) 

Mr. Watts: Mr. President, I move that this audience stand in 
one moment in silent prayer, for the success of the Armies of our 
Allies and our boys at the front. 

THE PRESIDENT: By common consent we 
suggestion. 

(The convention stood for a moment in silent prayer.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the report of the National 
Bank Section. 


will comply with the 


Report of the National Bank Section to the American 
Bankers Association 


Cuicaco, Sept. 26, 1918. 

The National Bank Section now includes in its membership 6,337 
banks. The American Bankers’ Association derives from these in- 
stitutions revenue of slightly over $115,000. The expenses of the 
Section during the past year were $8,241.51. The Section received 
an appropriation of $8,000 and closed the year with a deficit of 
$206.16. On account of its increased membership and constantly 
increasing opportunities for direct constructive service to the banks 
and to the nation, the Executive Committee of the Section finds it 
necessary to request an appropriation of $9,280 for the ensuing year. 

Three hundred and eighteen National banks have joined the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and become members of the Section dur- 
ing the past year. Fourteen hundred and nine National banks are 
not members of the American Bankers’ Association. A campaign 
will be conducted in cooperation with the membership committee 
during the coming year with the view of making the membership 
100 per cent. 

While the Section has given close attention to all matters concern- 
ing policies, methods, systems, and practices among or affecting Na- 
tional banks and the general business public, much of our time and 
energy have been devoted to aiding the Government in its various 
war time activities. 

The Section adopted a resolution renewing its pledge of undivided 
support and assistance to the Treasury and various other departments 
of the Government in carrying out the Government’s financial and 
general war program, these services to be tendered through the 
American Bankers’ Association proper. 

Many problems of vital importance to the National banks, particu- 
larly with reference to legislation, have come up during the past 
year. These have received close attention at the hands of our Execu- 
tive Committee. It has held five meetings during the year, one 
being a conference with the Committee on Federal Legislation. The 
Section made a determined stand against the passage of Senate Bill 
No, 4426, generally known as the Guaranty of Deposits Bill. The 
bill has been side-tracked and we hope will not receive further con- 
sideration. 

The Section believes that it would be enabled through the main- 
tenance of an office at Washington to render additional service of 
untold value to its members, not alone on legislative matters, but in 
connection with tractions, of the banks with the various departments 
of the Government. It therefore renews its request for permission 
to arrange for representation either in the name of the American 
Bankers’ Association or in the name of the Section at Washington, 

The Section believes that its Vice-Presidents in the various States 
ought to be included as members of the Federal Legislative Council. 
This is in order that they may keep constantly in touch with Federal 
Legislation and be in a position, not only to assist the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, but with the consent of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation to be in position to act independently on matters 
pertaining strictly and only to National Banks. 

The National Banks throughout the country were never in better 
condition, There has not, according to the report of the Comptroller 
of Currency, been a single National Bank failure in the United 
States during the past nine months. The resources of the National 
Banks now exceed $17,000,000,000. They have served as the agency 
through which six thousand million dollars worth of Liberty Loan 
subscriptions have been taken. Their present holdings of such 
bonds are comparatively small and they are in splendid shape to 
render efficient service in the forthcoming Liberty Loan campaign. 

The Federal Reserve System is working admirably; the National 
banks are availing themselves of the privilege of the new system and 
are rapidly developing the trade and Bankers’ Acceptances and other 
important features, but in order that the system may be in position 
to render the maximum of service, there must be a further mobili- 
zation of the banking resources. This Section considers as one of 
its functions to do all in its power to encourage and assist in main- 
taining a proper relationship between the Federal Reserve Board 
and the members as a whole and also between the members and the 
various Federal Reserve Banks. It is pledged to the idea of using 
its best efforts to strengthen this great system wherever possible 
and to place America where sbe rightfully belongs, that is in the 
front rank of the nations of the world as a great financial power, 

It was moved and seconded that the report be received and placed 
on file. The motion prevailed.) 

THe PRESIDENT: It is our great pleasure to have with us this 
morning one of the foremost citizens of the United States, a man 
born at Mannheim, Germany, who served one year in the German 
Army, and who for five years was the London representative of the 
Deutschesbank, This man probably more than any other citizen of 
this great company has devoted his time, his money and his great 
ability in speaking and writing for the purpose of enlightening our 
people as to the true conditions existing in Germany and the rela- 
tionship which should exist between the German-born in this coun- 
try and this great country. I now take great pleasure in introducing 
to you Mr. Otto H. Kahn ,of New York. (Prolonged applause.) 


The Menace of Paternalism and Bureaucracy 


[Mr. Kahn's address complete will be found on pages 99 to 109.] 

THE PRESIDENT: I know I voice the sentiments of this organization 
when I express to Mr. Kahn our deep appreciation of this magnificent 
address. 

Now, gentlemen, we have a splendid address in prospect from Judge 
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Lindsay of Denver, who has just returned from the other side after 
spending six months on the battle front. He messed with General 
Pershing, was present at the time of the Chateau-Thierry drive, and 
I know he has a message to deliver here this morning that you will all 
be glad to hear. Judge Lindsey. (Applause.) 


Remarks of Judge Lindsey, of Denver 


JupcE Linpsay: Gentlemen, I shall not take up much of your time, 
but I would be false to my feelings if I did not express to you my 
appreciation of being your guest here to say just a few words from 
the boys ‘‘ over there.’’ I had the honor to be with General Pershing 
all one week; sat at his table with him and talked with him; to be 
with General McAndrew out over certain sections of the front and in 
different sectors of the battle line, from the time I left America at 
the invitation of the British Government last winter to help in some of 
their work; then on to France, being at Soissons and down the River 
Aisne, and coming down that line before the Germans chased us out— 
thank God, you know we were not chased very long—on the Verdun; 
then after the battle of Chateau-Thierry to be sent to Italy by the 
Government on a little mission there and having the good fortune to 
arcive at Monte Grappa when they started the offensive I was able 
to look out for forty miles on the Piave to Venice and see the great, 
magnificent spectacle, even with all its horrors, that great Homeric, 
classic battle of the war. Such was my magnificent opportunity. 
Since I came home I have been only too glad to make up, as far as I 
could, for this blessed privilege by speaking over the country at the 
Liberty Loan meetings. 

I have been up in New England among the munition workers, and let 
me say to you, as a part of the psychology of the war, I was delighted 
to receive from one of the Chambers of Commerce of a New England 
town this statement: That the absences among munition workers, who 
are now making more money than ever before and consequently have 
more money to spend, had decreased from 25%, relatively, to 4% 
(applause). 

I begin to appreciate that General Pershing was everlastingly right. 
when he said one evening when we were sitting around his table at 
his own headquarters, that we must remember at home there are so 
many angles to this war that it takes at least two men and women 
to keep one boy at the front and keep them supplied in such a way 
that they may maintain their work, which is so glorious and magnifi- 
cent over there. I came to England in the dark days of the war, and 
I am frank to say the British were anxious, though not impatient; 
it was after Germany had released two million men from the Eastern 
front and were about to start on that terrific drive toward the Channel 
ports. 

General Joffre, whom I have the honor to know, took two or three 
of us out to his home one afternoon—to give you some idea how serious 
that time was—and he talked seriously about the Germans being able 
to get to the Channel ports, and with the same anxiousness that I 
had been asked the same question time and time again—the inquiry 
always was: When were the Americans coming; the S. O. S. call, the 
same call that was coming from England and from all the rest: 
‘* Wher are you going to send men in fighting force?’’ It was not 
with offensive impatience at all, but only in deep appreciation that 
America was now in this war to save the day—we appreciating that 
victory would be impossible without the devoted work that they had 
done on many a battlefield before we came into this war, tardily 
knowing it, as we did; and they appreciating and conceding that the 
victory they made possible could now only be made certain by America’s 
entrance into the war. After being some time in war-torn Soissons, 
one evening at the table, General Douchet said: ‘‘ Monsieur, how many 
Americans will you have here by Christmas time?’’ Feeling that I 
might, without betraying any confidence, tell him what I knew from 
the G. H. S., I assured the General we would have a million and a half 
men in France by Christmas time. And I may say to you here—al- 
though it is not a matter, I am sure, that anyone would publish, lest 
it might be misunderstood—that in those dark days of the early 
springtime the most that we hoped to get to Europe by Christmas time 
was perhaps a million and a half, till the devoted British came to our 
rescue with a tonnage that has carried two-thirds of our boys over 
there, and made possible the doing what we have done. I talked with 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who had been at the head of the Admiralty 
in the early springtime, when Mr. Lloyd-George sent out his S. O. S. 
call to America. He said: ‘‘ How can you get the men over without 
the tonnage?’’ After that I had the honor to dine with Admiral Sims 
a number of times; and the fact was that our Navy and the British 
Navy began to get their heads together upon the matter; and when we 
look with such appreciation, as we ought to, upon what the Army has 
done, let us not forget what the Navy has done to make this great feat 
possible. 

One evening in the early days General Douchet rose up from the 
table and said to two of us Americans who were there on a special 
mission: ‘‘ I tell you, 500,000 Americans now are worth more than 
ten million at Christmas time. ‘This is the critical hour.’’ We came 
on down by the River Aisne, through the beautiful Champagne, to the 
war-broken town of Rheims. We went into the once beautiful cathe- 
dral, while the shells were still bursting in the city. The old guardian, 
pointing, said, ‘‘ There is where a shell fell this morning. It is a 
miracle it did not explode, for if it had it would have brought down 
the pillar there and with it what remained of the once beautiful cathe- 
dral, all in ruins.’’ He showed us the long streamers of melted lead, 
that had fallen from the windows they tried so hard to save some time 
before, when the Boche set the scaffolding on fire with incendiary 
shells; and with tears streaming from his eyes he said, ‘‘ The tears of 
Rheims.’’ Those were the tears of Rheims, and you could not restrain 
the tears from your own eyes as you looked upon the broken, battered 
villages in that country, and passed through the debris in those village 
streets, along by the broken walls of what once were beautiful homes 
of France. That is Rheims to-day, with all of its historic setting, 
all its romance of crowned and uncrowned kings. And there was the 
statue of lovely Joan D’Arc, with never a scratch, although the ground 
round about was pitted with shell-holes. Even then the shells were 
falling in front of the statue; and there were the derricks and the 
ropes to lower the statue, so that it might be taken back to Paris to 
be saved for civilization. The Government did not share the confidence 
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of the inhabitants, that Joan D’Arc bore a charmed life, even though 
in marble or bronze. I cannot help but recall now, when we went to 
the lower Aisne, with the boys, we passed through the little village 
of Domremy, where Joan D’Are was born and raised; and the old 
women there would tell me, ‘‘ Here is a little church where she wor- 
shipped; there is the little room where she slept, with the little 
closet where she kept her small belongings; and there, out on the hill- 
side, is where she tended her flock and dreamed her visions. Ah, mon- 
sieur, these visions are still with the people hereabouts, with the old 
men and women, who still inherit from the family of Joan D’Are the 
yision that she had, because in the darkest hour for France, when we 
all despaired, they came singing, telling us that they had seen the 
heavens filled with marching phalanxes of men, following a strange 
banner that they had never seen before. And then one day, monsieur,”’ 
said one of the old women, ‘‘ the old men and women were out on the 
street, under the beautiful sunlight of a French day, and we heard 
down the road the sound of martial music; and presently there came 
marching men, and at the head of the men were the banners that the 
old people had seen in the heavens, of the marching Americans, come to 
save France.’’ Aud there has resounded the tramp of Pershing’s men 
through that little village, during those dark days, and the time that 
followed, on their way to the lower Aisne front. And when we came 
from broken Rheims, after being beyond the town, Chemin des Dames 
and Malmaison, the rench poilus seemed to have some of the freshness 
of our own dashing boys. I did not know what a tragedy was in store 
for us later on, until I had come to Verdun and spent two or three 
days there. I cannot stop to discuss Verdun. You know what it is. 
sut, my friends, you do not know this war until you feel this war, 
and you cannot feel this war so much as when you have been over 
there and seen something of the horrors of this war, and What our 
men are putting up with in this war. When you do that, you will 
want to impart as much as you can of that feeling to those back here. 
We have not any doubt of the success of our brave allies, and we have 
not any doubt about what the boys from this country are going to do; 
but we must keep up the spiritual side of this war—being called on 
one day to aid the Red Cross, and the War Camp Association, and the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Salvation Army, and the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Jewish Welfare Society, and the Y. W. C. A., and all of those 
institutions, and we must remember that there are two angles to this 
war. One is the physical—cannon, guns, military 
material; and the other is the spiritual—the mental, in a way. One 
of the French Generals said one night at the front: ‘‘ Monsieurs, it 
was our grand Napoleon who said that three-fourths of war is morale 

-in the mind. When the heart and soul are right, then there can be 
no defeat.’’ 

So all thanks to those men who, in their ministrations, which are 
just as important in this war as anything else-——because, as the Gen 
eral said, this war is three-fourths a business man’s job—to keep at 
the front not only a physically fit army, from the physical angle, 
but a morally fit army, from the spiritual angle, or the standpoint 
of morale—the finest body of men ever assembled under the banners 
of any nation on earth, in any war that any country ever had. I have 
seen them under the stars; I have seen them by the roadside; I have 
seen them us they were about to go over the top; I have seen and 
talked with them when they came back; and I feel that the father or the 
devoted mother of every one of those boys has as much right to be 
proud as had the French father with whom I happened to be at one 
time, and the British father, whom I followed over there. When we 
came back from the heights of Douamont, and looked over toward 
Vertelet, where 100,000 French lie buried, above their graves we saw 
the blood-red poppies blooming over the brave men who poured out 
their lives in the dark days of 1916. And as we were passing the old 
French Colonel stopped by a little cemetery, and before a grave he 
paused a moment, as though in silent prayer, as you men did here a 
few moments ago. And the Captain said: ‘‘ I am sorry that the 
Colonel stopped; it affects him so, but beneath that grave lies buried 
all his hopes—his only son. He was my friend and chum. For three 
days and nights, on the heights of Douamont, we crawled from shell- 
hole to shell-hole, with a rain of steel coming down upon us, like hail 
from heaven; and how any living thing escaped is more than I shall 
ever know. That boy ‘ went west’ and I went to the hospital. Now 
the Colonel always addresses us as you heard him, ‘ Mes enfants, mes 
fils’; and we address him as ‘ Mon Colonel,’ because he is to us a 
father, and more than that.’’ And the spirit that existed between the 
French poilus and the French officers was the same spirit that existed 
between the American boys and the American officers and the British 
boys and the British officers. Over on the Somme front Harry Lauder, 
whose heart was heavy and sad, was singing to the boys along the 
line; and suddenly, through some stupid error, he happened into a cem- 
etery there, and found himself facing a little cross which read, ‘* Here 
lies Capt. Jack Lauder.’’ Poor Harry went down on his knees, and 
thrusting his hands in the soft soil, seemed to pull the very grave 
into his arms; and with his face lifted toward the stars, and the tears 
streaming down his face, he lifted up his arms and said: ‘‘ O God, if 
you would only lift him up for one little minute, that I might look 
into his face and tell him how proud I am for what he did here, and 
how proud I am to be the father of a boy who died here!’’ But did 
Harry go to pieces? No. He bucked up, and down the line he came, 
and dashing to the platform and sang to the British Tommies as he had 
never suny before. 

That is the spirit of father and son, as I have seen it there and 
here. Coming back from Verdun down the road to the little city of 
Chateau-Thierry, there seemed to leap from the earth a burst of 
sheeted flame up into the heavens. It seemed almost like the glow 
of sunlight, but for the booming of the cannon and the rolling of the 
awful thunder that shook the air. We have been told that 7,000 out 
of 8,000 of those devoted boys who were with us at the Chemin des 
Dames are now dead on the field of battle; that the German artillery 
almost blew that hill from the earth. They were ordered to go back, 
and our boys did not understand the order, but went forward, as they 
always had done. The line had been stripped from Soissons to Rheims 
to send men to the Somme front, where the British were hard pressed. 
The German Uhblans almost rode into Chateau-Thierry on borseback. 
To show you what a narrow escape we had, one of the men told me 
afterwards, ‘‘ The automobile that you were in was blown up, and it 
seemed as though the world would come to an end.’?’ The men in the 
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hospital got up on their crutches, and moved where they could. Aj) 
over the floor of the station lay the wounded, with no one there to 
give them any aid except two devoted American nurses who came up 
at the last moment. We all had to get out, and go from one shell-hole 
to another, falling flat; when all of a sudden, above all the din and 
tumult, I heard coming up the road the sweetest sound that ever came 
to my ears. True and clear it rang, ‘‘ The Yanks are coming, the 
Yanks are coming.’’ 

Then, forgetting all my fear in the tremendous shell fire, I saw 
coming at double time the Marines, who closed the gap at Chateau 
Thierry, and saved the day in the critical hour. I saw one of the 
French commanders some time after that, and recalling the early days 
of spring at Soissons, he said: *‘ You remember what General Douchet 
said about 500,000 Americans? Well, monsieur, whether it was 10,000 
or 50,000, what they did at Chateau-Thierry was worth the strength 
of 500,000. They saved Paris, and they saved France, and they saved 
the world there at Chateau-Thierry.’’ (Tremendous applause.) 

My friends, General Pershing is prouder of nothing else that has been 
done than he is of the way the lines of communication haye been built 
up behind our military machine. What he was anxious about was that 
those lines of communication should be as complete as they are, with 
a thousand miles of railroad running from the central Channel ports. 
We were told by engineers that those ports were in such condition 
that we could not land more than 10,000 soldiers there, and yet last 
month the miracle was performed of landing nearly 300,000 soldiers 
at those Channel ports. A railroad was run up to the front, along 
which runs the most wonderful means of communication that the minds 
of engineers have ever conceived of, or ever builded in the same period 
of time. To give you a concrete illustration, our boys laid five miles 
of pipe line in thirty minutes. It would have taken four or five 
months under the old conditions. General Pershing was anxious that 
those lines of communication should be made complete; and they were 
made so complete that one of the highest French Generals said: ** They 
are so complete that when you once get an army of fighting men, you 
can keep them for twenty years, and you would never have to retreat 
when you ence went forward. 

I went to the hospitals after Chateau-Thierry. There were broken 
boys lying all about, every place, in every nook and corner, on the 
stairways and in the halls, every place that would hold a cot. But 1 
cannot begin to tell you the spirit of magnificent self-sacrifice that 
they displayed, and how they stood it all. I cannot begin to tell you 
those things. You will hear them elsewhere, and I must hurry on. 
I came to the Denver, ward, supported by the devoted 
people of Denver, in that hospital, and the nurse took me in. She 
said: ‘‘ There is a boy here who will probably need you. He thought 
he was * going west’ the other night and he called for me and put his 
arms around my neck as though I were his sister or mother, and said: 
‘You know, I am afraid, the way things are going. Before I go, if 1 
have to, I have got to tell you that I did something wrong.’ I said, 
‘What is it?’ He said, ‘I told a lie.’ I said, ‘ What was the lie?’ 
H[e said, ‘ Well, I swore I was eighteen when I was only seventeen.’ ’’ 
I said, ‘** Thank God for liars like that.’’ 3ecause We have got a 
million more in this country who show that spirit, is the reason we 
are Winning over there. I remember having a boy in my court once 
who swore he was fourteen when he was only thirteen, so that he 
might get a working certificate, and they wanted to send him to the 
teform School, He said, ‘‘ Judge, don’t you think a fellow’s mother 
ought to have a gravestone? ’’ I said, ‘* Yes.’’ He said, **‘ My mother 
died, and we were awfully poor, so she was buried in the Potter’s 
Field, and all we had to mark her place was a shingle. The wind 
blew the shingle away and the cemetery man said to me, ‘ Kid, you 
had better get a gravestone if you want to keep track of where your 
mother is.’ I went to the marble man and asked him about one, and 
he said it would cost $25. I only had $5 that I had earned from 
selling papers, so he said, ‘If you will pay that down and pay the 
balance at a certain time, we will put up the stone for you; but if 
you don’t pay it by that time, we will take it away.’ And they put 
it up, aml the time came to pay the money, and I thought if I 
couldn't pay it they would take it away; so that is why I swore I was 
fourteen so I could work and earn the money. If I could do that I 
would go back and never stay out of school any more.’’ I loved that 
kid just because he lied, and I loved that little marine because he 
lied. He said: ** I was pretty hot. We came up the line, and I was 
bugler for the outfit. All of a sudden a boy near me was hit, and he 
stumbled forward and dropped his rifle in the road; and the next 
thing I knew, I had thrown my bugle away and I had that rifle in 
my hands, and I was shooting hell out of the Huns.’’ Then, turning his 
face to the wall, with a smile flitting over his lips, he concluded with 
this little piece of humor: ‘* This here war—well, it ain’t no musi- 
cian’s job.’’ It is a man’s job, and those boys of the Army, from the 
commander-in-chief down to the last doughboy, and the boys of the 
Navy, from the Admiral down to the last bluejacket, are fighting men 
that we have a right to be proud of, every one of them. 

I know that you men are standing back of this war as the business 
men Of this country never stood back of any cause, and, my friends, 
this is not a class war. I have been in the homes of the rich, the 
aristocrats, and I have been in the homes of the munition workers— 
all willingly giving their sons, and how contemptible is the scoundrel! 
that would make it anything else than a peoples’ war under God’s 
providence for righteousness and justice on this earth. 

But I want to say just one thing before I conclude; I was a chess 
player right after that battle. General Edwards said to me: ‘‘ Now 
listen here, judge, that road up there to the Heights of Beaumont 
is shelled at four o’clock every day. After that it is dangerous— 
so On your return trip you pass that road before four o’clock.’’ Up 
that road we went, and I went down in the dugout with Colonel 
Parker, We had mess there, and he told me what the boys had 
done there and practically their first battle. He says: ‘* You get 
out and talk with the boys,’’ so down in the trenches we sneaked, 
and we found the boys in little groups talking and joking like you 
would see them after a baseball game. I talked with them and 
they told me of their experiences. One of them said: ‘*‘ Old Bill 
was there with his finger on his trigger, and Tom was there feed- 
ing ammunition to the machine guns. We found them cold and dead.’’ 
Another boy said: ‘‘ Don’t forget the forty-six dead Huns that had 
to pay for what they did to Bill and Tom.’’ 
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There is a lot of humor among these fellows, 
boys up there how they liked the Frenchmen. 
the Frenchmen pretty well, but we have 
mouths and these damned Frenchmen don’t 
than they did when we came.”’ 

You know things like that interested me so—I am only going to 
keep you a minute; I could keep you an hour telling you the things 
I saw. I was talking with Archie Roosevelt one day, that was 
before he was wounded, and he said: ‘* You ought to have come in 
yesterday. We had a boy on that cot from Denver, a Lieutenant, 
and he lost his best arm, and I asked him if he knew you out in 
Denver."’ (Pardon a personal story; you know I am so envious of 
a father who has a boy over there I am like an old hen.) ‘‘ That 
boy said: ‘Do I know him? Good Lord, I reported to him for a 
whole year.’ ”’ 

I was telling that to one of the Colonels and he said: ‘‘ Do you 
know this war seems to bring out the good in people, the spirit of 
sacrifice, no matter who they were or what they were before. The 
other day we tried to open a safe, and we had a devil of a time. 
A colored boy came along and he says: ‘I see you dickering with 
this here safe. Do you know Corporal Hall?’ I said: ‘Sure I do.’ 
‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ pardon me, sir, Corporal Hall was for four years 
a burglar; I think, sir, he could help you,’ and he did 
right, until that safe was open.”’ 

When we got back to Colone! 
a whizz bang and down came a 
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that was left, and splash went the fresh earth down that road, and 
I looked at my watch and it was four o’clock. I was afraid I 
would be shot for disobeying orders, I can never forget, it is won- 
derful how they joke over there, the spirit of comedy down in the 
trenches. The Colonel said: ‘*‘ The Germans brought up their 210s 
last night, and they are after us because we hold the key to the 
village of Mozelle, and they can blow us off this hill. Now it is not 


quite safe to go around that curve this time of day. I don’t know 


that the Germans are going to blow us up tonight, but—well, you 
are perfectly welcome to stay with us here.’* The General’s orders 


were to be back at six o'clock, so I and Mr. Stone from the Censor’s 


office in Paris crawled into that automobile, and down from the 
Heights we came. Just ahead of us bang, went a whizz banger and 
up went the fresh earth; then licikety split down that road went 
that automobile like the devil was after the Huns, I didn’t know 


there was such speed on earth. 
driving shouted back: nig 
would not get us on the way.’’ 

Next day we had dinner and there were twelve colored men there. 


Another shell and that boy who was 


hell with you, Fritzie. I knew you 


While I was thanking them for the good dinner, a military train 
passed by with colored troops from Tripoli and Algiers. I said to one 
of our colored boys: ‘‘ George, what do you think of the French 
colored troops? ’’ He didn’t know there were such a thing on 
earth, but he says: ‘‘I tell you, Mr. Judge, you know they ain’t 
like us at all. We all is Americans, but them damn niggers, they 
ain’t nothing but Africans.”’ 

The American colored boys landed at Bordeaux, and one of them 
went to one of the other fellows and said: ‘* Where is you all 
from?’’ The French colored fellows began to jabber in French. 
One of the Americans said: ‘* For God’s sake, them niggers don’t 
know their own language.’’ 

We may have been accused of being boastful. I say none of us 
are boastful; I say we are enthusiastic, and that is quite a different 


thing. I believe we have a right to be enthusiastic over what they 
are doing over there, and there was truth in what that colored man 
said, because when I was up at the Toul front and I heard about 
a boy whose parents were born in Germany who had brought down 
three German airplanes, and boys whose parents were born in Italy 
and Austria have done the same thing. When I hear of fellows like 


that and others born over there, I say we are in this struggle now; 
we are all together, and we are all] Americans, and anything 
of that is nothing short of treason to this country 

Now in conclusion, my friends, may I tell you 
thetic thing? After Good Friday, the day when 
landed on Paris—you know where—I was in the 
DeRoche, We had been visiting there, and she said: 
you what happened to a little boy, Paul, across the street. I sat 
next to his mother when that terrible thing happened, when bang 
eame that shell and down fell the columns about us, debris all 
around, and all the shrieks and cries of women and children. When 
I looked up I saw little Paul on the stone floor with blood gushing 


short 
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home of Madame 
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from his mouth, the cruel stone above his chest pinning him down. 
I rolled it away and his mother grasped him to her bosom, and she 
“went to the altar, and there the Virgin, spattered with the blood of 
little Paul, and when I thought it was all past and there was no 
use for that mother to pray there came a sudden life to his little 
frame, He raised up and threw his arms about his mother’s neck 
and in a voice that could be heard above the tumult and confusion 
he said: ‘Don’t you cry, mother; I die for France,’ and he fell 
upon her bosom stone dead, and that was the end of little Paul, 
and the end of a lot of little boys and girls that day.’’ And I knew 
it when I went to the maternity hospital and looked at the great 
jagged hoie in the roof of that place and the walls spattered about 
with blood and tender flesh of babies, born and yet unborn, untimely 
ripped from their mothers’ wombs in that place, as I have seen the 
entrails of young girls and broken limbs on the surface of the sea 


as we passed over where that hospital ship, under the flaming banner 


of the Red Cross, had not been spared, but sent to the bottom, 
and these devoted girls, let down in life boats, blown to pieces, with 
all the rest, a tribute to German frightfulness and terrorism. Our 
answer to that is Liberty Bonds, and nothing short of a peace dic 
tated under the banners of the Allies at Berdin 

THE PRESIDENT: We all deeply appreciate this splendid message 
delivered by Judge Lindsay, and I just want to read to you at this 
particular time a message that has just been handed to me: ‘* The 
Americans have taken the entire second section of the Hindenburg 
Line.’’ 

Mr. Harpwick (Georgia): I move we give a rising vote of thanks 


to Judge Lindsey, and that we add $2,000,000 to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. 
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THE PRESIDENT: I just want to announce, Secretary Daniels 
will arrive this afternoon at three o’clock, I know that you will all 
want to hear him, and I hope you will make it your business to 
tell your friends to be here at that time. Now Mr. Hardwick’s 
motion, All in favor of the motion presented by Mr. Hardwick will 
please arise. 

(Motion unanimously carried by rising vote.) 

Adjourned to two o’clock p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
September 27, 1918, 2 P. M. 

PRESIDENT HINSCH presiding. GENERAL SECRETARY FARNSWORTH. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will eall this session now to order. We will 
have the report of the Committee of which Mr, George is chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Co-operation and Consolidation 
of Activities of State Bankers’ Associaticns With 
American Bankers’ Association 

MR. GEORGE: 

To the members of the American Bankers’ Association: 

At the annual meeting of the American Bankers’ Association in 
Atlantic City held in 1917. a communication was presented from the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association in the form of a resolution requesting 
that a committee be appointed by the American Bankers’ Association 
to consider the question of cooperation and consolidation of the inter- 
ests and activities of the American Bankers’ and the 
State Associations, 


Association 


The resolution was adopted and the President appointed such com- 
mittee, consisting of the Secretaries of the forty-eight State Associa- 
tions, with William George as its chairman, 

The request for the Committee came as a result of the many inqui- 
ries made from time to time by various bankers in regard to the 
increasing expense incurred in the conduct of the affairs of the 
American Bankers’ Association and other bank associations; and to 
the constant duplication of efforts and ofttimes absolute interference 
with another. 

The American Bankers’ Association expends annually about $325,000; 
the forty-eight State Associations expend about $400,000, a total of 
about $725,000. There are in the United States about 30,900 banks, 
of which about 19,000 are members of the A. B, A.; there are 
about 15,000 not members of the A. B. A., but most of the 13,000 
are members of some State Association. 

had two meetings without 


one 


The Committee has 
Association; two meetings of its sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Bartlett, Keyser, Graettinger and Chairman George, Much corre- 
spondence has been conducted with the forty-eight Secretaries, and 
considerable data has been secured in our efforts to obtain better 
cooperation and coordination between the A, B. A. and the State 
Associations as well as between the various State Associations. 


any expense to the 


With the constantly growing benefits secured to banks by State 
Associations, may it not be possible that the time is not far off 
when many more banks will be satisfied with a membership in the 


State Association alone and practice economy and thrift by eliminat- 
ing their membership in the A. B, A.; providing the Associations do 
not get together and make the membership offer all the advantages 
of both. 

Mr. Allen, Educational 
fore the Committee in Chicago in February, said: ‘*‘ Democracy de- 
mands the interesting of all banks; big banks, middle sized banks 
and little banks, and resulting in eliminating class distinction.”’ 

We as a Committee are inclined to believe that sometimes the 
officers of the A. B. A. look upon certain things as benefits that the 
rank and file do not so consider; and that they are prone to believe 
that no great economies can be effected. As Bank Association Sec- 
retaries, closer to the average banker than the A. B. A. officers usually 
are, we think that we appreciate the feelings of the average bank 
and feel we know what can well be eliminated, and what can prop- 
erly be continued. 

Many times during the past year, when all banks have been called 
upon to perform new duties, it has been often the case that banks 
would receive a notice from the A. B, A., a similar notice or request 
from some Section or some State Officer of the A, B. A., and very 
often through the State Association—frequently quadrupling the 
work. Your Chairman has received notice or request from the A, B, A., 
and A, B. A. State Official; its Council Member and its legislative 
council. Surely that is an unnecessary duplication, and as one 
State secretary said, not only is there much duplication but the force 
of so many requests on the same matter weakens the efforts of all. 
We believe on this class of matters that much more effective work 
would be accomplished if done directly through the State Secretaries. 

And this brings us to the greater question, Why not pay one fee 
to the State Association, and by arrangement with the A. B. A. 
divide the same, and thus secure all members of the forty-eight State 
Associations as members of the A. B. A., giving to every member 
of every State Association all the benefits of both Associations? 

(This is a suggestion merely of the chairman and not a recom- 
mendation of the committee.) 

Your Committee is not prepared at 
hensive plan to cover this situation, 
fit to continue the investigation 
be worked out a and 
tion and coordination. 

On the important question of the 
there is today, except in a few cases, no definite plan of cooperation 
hetween State Associations and the A, B, A. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult to develop a proper plan so long as there are two classes of 
banks members of the State Association; one class members of the 
A. B. A. and one class not members. The former protected by the 
A. B. A. Protective Department and the latter that do not enjoy 
that protection. 

If a State 
one or more 
tives will be 


Director, in well chosen remarks made _ be- 


submit a 
this 


this time to 
but should convention see 
of this subject there can eventually 
satisfactory plan of organized copera- 


compre- 


concrete 


most apprehension of criminals, 


Association maintains a_ protective 
detectives employed, it is self-evident 
employed in cases where members of the 


department, with 
that these detec- 
No. 1 class 


are involved, and there will be a duplication of expenses, for these 
protection 


members have from the A. B. A. 
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Of course, if all associations employed the same detective agencies 
matters would be simplified, The expense could be arranged on a 
pro rata basis when the bank was a member of both, and when the 
bank was not a member of both the entire expense would be borne 
by the State. ° 

Of course, as you are aware, some States have adopted the reward 
system and others have not. It should be understood by all thot 
of the 18,000 or 19,000 members of the A. B. A. nearly all are 
members of some State Association, and are paying their membership 
fee into both associations. Our Committee believes that there are 
only fifteen hundred banks in this country not members of any asso- 
ciation. Your committee is inclined to believe that if there could 
be one membership fee it could be increased 50 or even 100 per cent. 
over that now paid into the State Association, and that by so doing 
practically every bank in the United States would become a member 
of the A. B. A. by virtue of its memberssip in their respective 
State Association, thereby giving strength and power and greater 
influence to the banking associations of this country not only in 
protective matters, but in matters of general interest, both govern- 
mental and legislative, but makes no recommendation at this time. 
Your Committee has reason to fee! gratified over the act of the 
Executive Council of the A. B, A. at its Spring meeting, for at 
that meeting our honored president in reporting his attendance at a 
meeting of our Committee said: ‘‘ That if the suggestions made at 
the meeting of the Committee on Cooperation and Consolidation were 
carried out the results should be very gratifying’’; and your Presi- 
dent at said meeting further on in his report stated that he was 
deeply impressed with the necessity of bringing about a greater 
degree of efficiency and coordination of effort in our organizations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM GEORGE, Chairman. 


(Continuing): I now move that the report be received and filed 
and the Committee discharged and that the subject matter covered 
by the report be referred to a new committee of seven members 
to be appointed by the President from the general membership of 
the Association, 

THe PRESIDENT: I think we will separate the question: It has 
two parts—the first part is upon receiving and filing of the report. 
That is the question before the house. Do I hear a motion? 

Mr. MOEHLENPAH: I so move, Mr. President. 

(Seconded and carried.) 

THe PRESIDENT: The second part, that this report be referred 
to a new committee of seven to be appointed by the President from 
the general membership of the Association. 

Mr. Newcomer: Is it in order to refer that to the Administrative 
Committee to consider it itself, or to appoint another committee? 

Mr, Grorce: Possibly in that connection it would omly be proper 
for me to say that there has been a great deal of data collected 
upon this, and it is a very interesting problem, and one of vital 
importance to the members. In my own judgment, while I do not 
eare to which committee it has been referred, I am of the opinion 
if some of the older members were on that committee that better 
and more satisfactory results for the rank and file of this Association, 
for it is the rank and file that is interested in this, would be se- 


cured, I think it is better to have a committee of seven. 

(Calls for the ‘‘ Question.’’) 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is on the motion of Mr. George, 
duly moved and seconded. Are you ready for the question? All in 


favor say ‘‘ Aye!’’; 
We will now call 
Mr. Bartlett present? 


opposed, ‘‘ No!’’ It is carried. 


for the report of the Secretaries’ Section. Is 


Report of State Secretaries’ Section 


Mr. Bartritett: The Secretaries’ Section is the only one the num- 
ber of whose active members cannot be increased except by Act of 
Congress, as our membership is limited to the secretaries of the 
various State Associations affiliating with the American Bankers’ 
Association, and this membership now stands at 100 per cent. There- 
fore, until Congress creates additional States in the Union, no more 
active members are possible in this section of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

This section and its individual membership stands ready to serve 
its parent association in any capacity where we can be of service. 

Many of us are hopeful that more opportunity for such service 
will be found in the future than in the past and that as co-opera- 
tion between the secretary of a State Association and its banks 
bring about greater efficiency and extension of the co-operative spirit 
between the parent association and the State Associations, should 
be productive of better service to all concerned. 

Just how the present co-operation can best be extended we are not 
quite agreed upon outside that of a closer relation between the pro- 
tective work of the A. B. A. and of the State Association. Many 
of the latter maintain protective departments, and without such co- 
operation there are at times duplication not only of effort but of 
expense for the associations. 

Our section yesterday appointed a committee looking toward greater 
unformity in many of the printed forms in general use by banks. 
As many as forty different forms of certificate of deposit, for exam- 
ple, being now used in the banks of one State. Not only does it 
seem desirable to secure similar forms of certificates, drafts, signa- 
ture cards, etc., but a uniform size of such supplies would certainly 
be advantageous to the many bank employes who handle the thousands 
of such items daily. 

This committee consists of Secretaries W. C. MacFadden of North 
Dakota, George H. Richards of Minnesota, and M. A. Graettinger 
of Illinois, who will be glad to receive suggestions from the bankers 
of the country as to desirable forms used in their bank. 

I assure this Convention the Secretaries’ Section hopes to accom- 
plish for the parent association the valuable service which General 
Secretary Farnesworth and his officials had in mind when creating 
this section. We appreciate the honor bestowed by your designating 
us as a section of this great Association, and although the financial 
reports of the Association indicate a very small appropriation to this 
section, as well as the expenditure last year of but one-half of the 
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twelve hundred dollars appropriated, we have faith to believe that 
greater accomplishments on our part will meet with ready assign- 
ment of additional funds by the Association as occasion requires. 

We trust our usefulness to this Association may not be valued 
either by our expenditure of funds or our limited membership. 
Permit me to explain that the proceedings of our Secretaries’ Section 
are omitted from the general proceedings simply because we feared so 
much ‘‘ shop talk’’ as is indulged in at our meetings would be of 
little interest to you. 

In closing this report may I be pardoned for stating that these 
secretaries are the men who are in close touch with nearly twice as 
many banks as are now members of the A. B. A., and that largely 
through their persistent efforts and faithful service all but about 
fifteen hundred of the banks in the entire country are to be found 
within the folds of either State or National Association membership, 
and that it is quite generally conceded that aside from the speaker, 
these secretaries are the ‘‘ boys ’’ who 

‘* Plan for more than they should do, then do it; 
Bite off more than they can chew, then chew it; 
Who hitch their Association wagon to a star, 
Sit tight, work hard, and with your help there they are."’ 
Respectfully submitted, 
GporcGE D. BartTuettT, President. 


THE PRESIDENT: 
order. 
(Motion made, 


A motion to receive and file this report will be in 


seconded and carried.) 


Report of the Savings Bank Section 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1918. 
GENTLEMEN : 

This year the Savings Bank Section closes its fourteenth year of 
service. During this time we have built an organization which today 
enjoys the active support and high prestige of Savings bankers through- 
out the country. No organization can enjoy high standing unless it 
constructively serves the members thereof. It has been through steady 
earnest effort that we have reached our present splendid position. 


The work that we have ahead of us in the study of investments of 
savings funds, in the urging of our members to more constructively 
serve the communities wherein they are located and in the protection 
of the interests of the savings institution as well as to promote the 
safety and security of savings funds, makes a close application and 
intensive effort on our part imperative. Our section is the section of 
the association devoted to the study of savings and investments, and 
this part of banking activity is no mean part. The future of the 
Savings institution in the development of the community holds splen- 
did possibilities, and the necessity for encouraging the scope of com- 
munity usefulness requires our best effort. 


During the past year we have given earnest study to the problem of 
affording relief to savings banks, which found themselves facing unusuuzl 
withdrawal demands while holding practically no securities readily 
liquidated. These institutions were compelled either by law or by the 
character of their business to invest their funds in fixed interest bear- 
ing securities and mortgage loans; these investments usually run for a 
term of years and under normal financial conditions, a ready market 
exists for most of them through which excessive drains may be met. 
During the present war, these securities have shrunk enormously in 
value and are marketable only at ruinous price concessions. Several 
times we have called upon the Federal Reserve Board. The Board 
offered for our consideration, suggestions to meet the temporary need — 
its final deliberation eventuating in the formation of the War Finance 
Corporation. Information to the effect that the Savings Bank situation 
did more to create the War Finance Corporation than any other factor, 
was received from an Official Government source. As a result, the 
Corporation afforded a temporary relief of mind to Savings Bank 
officials, as they now know that an instrumentality has been created 
by which their unsalable securities may be used as a basis of credit. 
This, however, does not get at the root of our difficulties. The funda- 
mental need of Savings Institutions is a wider appreciation of the 
necessity for more liquid assets than they now possess. 

Hence, we have recommended to all Savings Banks: 

(1) That they make liberal investments in the United States Bonds, 
which possess a high degree of liquidity. 

(2) That they purchase a large percentage of serial securities, which 
would yield a constantly inflowing stream of cash—serial municipals 
and equipment obligations of railroads will supply the need and are 
readily obtainable in any given maturity. 

(3) To avail themselves of the opportunities they now possess for the 
first time of taking on a line of Bankers’ Acceptances; this report is 
not a suitable medium for the discussion of the merits of this instru- 
ment of credit, but we earnestly commend its study to all our Savings 
Banks, believing that by its use a new element of liquidity may be 
injected into their assets and that in it lies the root of the unification 
of our banking system. 

The activities of the Savings Bank Section are conducted by either 
subordinate Committees of the Executive Committee on 
Federal Legislation, Committee on State Legislation, Committee of 
Acceptances, Committee on ‘‘ Service to Members,’’ Committee on 
Amortization of Mortgages, Committee on Membership, Committee on 
Americanization, and a special Thrift Committee for work among the 
colored people. 

The activities of the Section next year will consist largely of the 
following: 

(1) Campaign to secure two hundred and fifty new Savings Bank 
Members. 

(2) Campaign to urge investment by Savings Banks of a certain 
portion of their funds in liquid assets. 

(3) Continuous study and analysis of the 


Committee, 


Savings Bank situation 


and reporting periodically the results to the Banks, Members of the 
Section, 

(4) Study of the best plan of amortization of Mortgages and Cam- 
paign among the Banks to urge the adoption of the plan. 

(5) Aiding the Government in all war work whenever and wherever 
possible. 
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(7) A definite plan of action for rendering needed service to members, 

(8) Co-operating with the Bureau of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in its campaign of Americanization. 

(9) Consideration of additional functions for Savings Banks. 

(10) Furnish members with suggested savings advertisements in con- 
formity with war times. 

(11) Study of Savings Banks systems in foreign countries. 

(12) Maintain channels of information concerning savings between 
our Office and Offices in foreign countries, which represent the Savings 
Institutions of such countries. 

(13) Gather new forms and methods for the operation of Savings 
Banks in Savings Department of Commercial Banks and Trust Com- 
panies. 

During the last year we made a net gain in membership of 333 banks. 
The number of our voting members is 2581 and the non-voting members 
is 1574, making a total membership of 4155. We have kept within 
our appropriation for the past year, having spent $9591.08, with a 
eredit balance of $77.72. We have requested the Finance Committee 
to give us an appropriation covering the next fiscal year of $10,508.92. 

The Section acknowledges with grateful appreciation the splendid 
support received from the various Departments, Sections and Commit- 
tees, as well as the General Secretary and General Council, for their 
co-operation in the work of the past year. It also wishes to highly 
commend the excellent administration of President Hinsch. His co- 
operation has been a constant source of inspiration to our endeavors. 
We desire to extend to him our congratulations on the overwhelming 
success of his administration. 

Respectfully submitted. 
THE PRESIDENT: A motion to receive and file the report is in order. 
(Motion made, seconded and carried.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Next is the report of the Committee on State 
Legislation. Mr. Mattson cannot respond, owing to the condition of 
his throat, and Mr. Newcomer will present his report. 

Mr, NEWCoMER: (Reading.) 


Report of Committee on State Legislation 


Only eleven States have held regular sessions of their legislatures 
during the present year, compared with forty-one States wherein 
the legislators will meet next year, and because of the unsettled con- 
ditions growing out of the war, very little has been accomplished 
in the way of promoting legislation upon subjects recommended by 
our Association. We are pleased to report, however, that in the 
State of New York, after years of effort, our Association measure 
providing an adequate punishment for the issuing of bad checks has 
been passed. The law is Chapter 314, laws of New York of 1918. 
The Act as passed contains some modifications from the draft of bill 
as recommended by our Association. It provides: 

‘* Any person who, with intent to defraud, shall make or draw 
or utter or deliver any check, draft or order for the payment of 
money upon any bank or other depositary, knowing at the time of 
such making, drawing, uttering or delivering that the maker or 
drawer has not sufficient funds in or credit with such bank or 
other depositary for the payment of such check, although no ex- 
press representation is made in reference thereto, sball be guilty 
of attempted larceny, and if money or property is obtained from 
another thereby is guilty of larceny and punishable accordingly, 

‘‘In any prosecution under this section as against the maker or 
drawer thereof, the making, drawing, uttering or delivering of a 
check, draft or order, payment of which is refused by the drawee 
because of lack of funds or credit, shall be prima facie evidence of 
intent to defraud and of knowledge of insufficient funds in or credit 
with such bank or other depositary, unless such maker or drawer 
shall have paid the drawee thereof the amount due thereon, together 
with interest and protest fees, within ten days after receiving notice 
that such check, draft or order has not been paid by the drawee. 

‘‘ The word ‘credit’ as used herein, shall be construed to mean 
an arrangement or understanding with the bank or depositary for 
the payment of such check, draft or order.’’ 

The insertion of the provision which allows the maker to escape 
punishment if he makes the amount of a check good within ten days 
after notice of non-payment and pays the interest and protest fees, 
weakens the law to a certain extent and was not, of course, favored 
by our Association, but as it stands, the law will doubtless act as 
a deterrent of the practice of issuing bad checks and the passage 


of a similar law in those States that have not, at yet, enacted 
the bill. 
This report will not be extended to include a statement of the 


various laws passed in the different States during the present year 
affecting the banking business. Copies of these laws are on file in 
the office of the General Counsel, from whom the information may 
be obtained. 

At the meeting of the Executive Council at Hot Springs on May 
11th our Committee recommended the adoption of the following: 

‘* Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association favor and 
the Committee on State Legislation are authorized to draft and 
urge, through State organizations, the passage of a uniform statute 
to prevent fraud in the transfer of accounts receivable by secret 
transfers.’’ 

The above resolution was unanimously adopted by the Executive 
Council and is now presented for the approval of the General Con- 
vention, 

At the Spring meeting of the Executive Council, in view of the 
desire of the Federal Reserve Board that the aid of the American 
Bankers’ Association be given to procure in many States the enact- 
ment of necessary legislation to enable State banks without loss or 
disadvantage to enter the Federal Reserve system, the Committee on 
State Legislation also recommended the adoption of a resolution on 
the subject which, after amendment by the Executive Council, was 
adopted as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association favor the 
passage by State Legislatures of laws which will authorize and 
make it desirable for State banks and trust companies to become 
members of the Federal Reserve System, and to this end the Com- 
mittee on State Legislation are authorized to urge, through State 
organizations, the passage of such enabling legislation as may be 
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necessary, including any or all of the following provisions and 

any other provisions which may be needed in particular States to 

accomplish the end in view. 

‘““(a) That State banks and trust companies may subscribe to 
stock of, and become members of, Federal Reserve Banks. 

‘*(b) That banks and trust companies becoming members of a 
Federal Reserve Bank shall be vested with all powers conferred 
upon member banks by the Federal Reserve Act and amendments 
thereto, and that such powers shall be exercised subject to the 
restrictions of the Federal Reserve Board made pursuant thereto. 

*““(c) That a compliance with the reserve requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Act shall be deemed a compliance with the reserve 
requirements of the State law. 

**(d) That such banks and trust companies shall continue to be 
examined by their State authorities, except that the Federal Re- 
serve Board shall have the right if it deems necessary to make 
examinations; and that the State authorities may disclose to the 
Federal Reserve Board all information in reference to the affairs 
of those banks or trust companies which become or desire to be- 
come members of a Federal Reserve Bank.’’ 

The above resolution is presented for the approval of the general 
Convention or for such action thereon as may be deemed wise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on State Legislation. Is there any motion? 

(Motion to receive and file made, seconded and carried.) 
RECOMMENDATION REGARDING ENACTMENT OF NECESSARY STATE LEGIS- 

LATION TO ENABLE STATE BANKS TO JOIN FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM ADOPTED. 

We will now read the recommendations of the report, and if it is 
your pleasure we will then adopt them. 

(Recommendations contained in preceding report were ‘read.) 

It is in order to move to adopt them. 

(Motion to adopt made, seconded and carried.) 

Mr. WING: Mr. President, I would like to understand the legal phase 
of the first phrase, ‘‘ without loss,’’ as it appears in the first part of 
the recommendation, 

JUDGE PATON: State banks, as I understand some of them under 
state laws, cannot now, owing to capital and other requirements, enter 
the Federal System advantageously. There might be some limitation ~ 
on loans in the Federal System which would prevent a state bank from 
entering the system. Under their local conditions, it might possibly 
loan a large percentage of its capital. These proposed laws for the 
State are all permissive, and it was a blanket power to not only 
empower the state bank to enter the System, but practically to 
compel them to enter, 

Tur PRESIDPNT: Al in favor say aye; contrariminded, no. 
carried. 

We will now have the report of the Agricultural Commission, which 


will be presented by the chairman of the Commission, Mr. Joseph 
Hirsch. 


It is 


Report of the Agricultural Commission 


[The report of the Agricultural Commission will be found on page 129 
of this publication. ] 

THE PRESIDENT: After hearing this splendid report from the Chair- 
man of our Agricultural Commission, I think you will not wonder that 
the Committee on Co-ordination recommended that this Committee be 
made a permanent standing committee of the Convention, and that 
its able chairman be made a member of the executive council. 

I take great pleasure now in asking for Mr. Moehlenpah to make the 
report of the Committee on Insurance referendum. 


Report of Committee on Insurance Referendum, by Mr. 
Moehlenpah 


To THE 1918 ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION : 

The Insurance Referendum Committee appointed by the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Bankers’ Association herewith submits a 
report supplemental to the report submitted to and approved by the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association at its 1918 
Spring meeting at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Upon the approval of this committee’s report by the Executive 
Council the committee proceeded to organize a company and to perfect 
the plans for the operation of such company, as recommended in such 
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‘report, and now offers its completed work to this convention, and asks 


in the event of approval of the same that such committee be dis- 
charged. 

In support of its request for such approval, the committee respect- 
fully submits a brief review of the purposes of and the authority for 
the appointment of this committee, and the reasons for the recommen- 
dations now and heretofore submitted: 


A report to the American Bankes’ Association’s 1911 convention by 
its Insurance Committee of seven members, through John L. Hamilton, 
Chairman, gave the results of a year’s investigation into the question 
of insurance for banks, in which the committee summarized its con- 
clusions to the effect that ‘‘ The burglary losses of member banks 
were but 7 per cent of the premiums paid.’’ The convention voted 
that the committee be continued. 

A new committee was appointed and such committee was continued 
at the following convention and the same committee has been continued 
each year since, 

At the 1913 convention the Committee reported by its Chairman, 
‘* Your Committee is convinced that the rates on fidelity bonds and 
burglary insurance may be materially reduced and leave a fair margin 
of profit to the surety companies.’’ 

The same committee in its report to the 1916 convention, held at 
Kansas City, stated that ‘‘ the banks of the country spend annually 
n/ore than four million dollars for various forms of insurance pro- 
Yection.”’ 

At the same 1916 convention, the committee submitted figures re- 
ceived by it from over 4,000 banks as to the actual premiums paid 
for bank burglary and fidelity insurance and the losses recovered 
during the same period. These figures were gathered in some fifteen 
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atates and showed a burglary loss ratio of about 10 per cent and a 
fidelity loss ratio of about 15 per cent. 

The former Insurance Committee has secured changes in policy form 
and assisted in the settlement of claims to great advantage to the 
member banks. It has not, however, succeeded in obtaining any 
material changes in the rates for bank risks. 

At the 1917 Spring meeting of the A. B. A. Council held at Briar- 
cliff several members of the Council requested the appointment of a 
separate committee to ascertain the sentiment of the A. B. A. banks 
relative to the organization of a bankers’ insurance company, and this 
Insurance Referendum Committee was appointed under the following 
resolution of that Executive Council, namely: 

‘“‘That an expression from the members of the American Bankers’ 
Association be had by referendum as to the advisability of forming 
either a stock or a mutual company, controlled by members of the 
A. B. A. to protect its members on the insurance risks of bankers- 
members only, and that an auxiliary committee, to be appointed by 
the president of the State Secretaries’ Section of the Association, be 
authorized to secure this expression from the membership and report 
at the next annual Convention to be held at Atlantic City.” 

In accord with that Resolution Major 8. B. Rankin of Ohio, President 
of the Section, A. B, A., appointed the following as 
members of such Insurance Referendum Committee, namely H. A. Moeh- 
lenpah of Wisconsin, Chairman; 8S. B. Montgomery and M. A. Graet- 
tinger of Illinois, W. CC. MacFadden of North Dakota and George D. 
Bartlett of Wisconsin, the last three named being Association secre- 
taries conducting insurance departments for their respective Associa- 
tions. 

At the 1917 Atlantic City Convention this committee submitted to 
the Executive Council, A. B. A., prior to the Convention sessions. a 
summary of the information collected by it from some 7.500 A, B. A. 
banks distributed through every state in the Union. Of these, 5,068 
favored and but 613 opposed the organization of a bankers’ company, 
while 1,237 were non-committal; 2,868 favored a stock bankers’ com- 
pany, while 2,362 favored a mutual; 4,738 banks promised business to 
such a company when organized and but 268 stated they would refuse 
to patronize it. The statistics furnished by these 7,500 banks as to 
bank losses showed less than 12 per cent in losses on both bankers’ 
* burglary and fidelity insurance. The Council voted to refer the report 
of the committee to the Convention with its approval and a request 
that the outgoing President and the incoming President be added to 
the Committee and the same be continued as a Convention Committee 
with authority and direction to prepare such a plan of organization as 
it may find necessary and desirable for securing the most satisfactory 
bank burglary, fidelity and surety insurance at as near cost as may 
be found compatible with safety and good service, and make report 
thereon, with its recommendations to the Spring 1918 meeting of the 
Executive Council before submission at the next annual Convention. 
These recommendations were adopted by the Convention. 

Following this action by the Atlantic City Convention, the Insurance 
Referendum Committee, with the addition of ex-President Goebel and 
of President Hinsch, continued its investigations and during the latter 
part of 1917 formulated recommendations as to the desirability of per- 
fecting an organization of a bankers’ company upon the stock plan to 
be operated under the control of bankers and with its line of risks 
limited strictly to bankers’ risks. 

Tentative subscriptions to stock in such a company were secured 
from bankers in 45 of the 48 States with the understanding that such 
company would not be incorporated until the plan had been approved 
by the Executive Council, or the A. B. A. Convention. 

The Insurance Referendum Committee submitted to the A. B. A. 
Executive Council at its May, 1918, meeting, at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
a report in which it stated: 

‘*This Committee has unanimously decided upon the salient points 
of the plan for the reduction of insurance rates to bankers, and there- 
fore, in line with the purposes for which this committee was appointed, 
submits the following recommendations and expresses its confidence 
that with the approval of the executive Council the organization of 
such a company can be completed by this committee and a report 
thereon submitted to the coming Chicago Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association.’’ 

The recommendations of the Committee submitted to the executive 
Council at its Hot Springs, Arkansas, meeting, in May, 1918, were as 
follows: 

(1) That a bankers’ Insurance Company be organized upon the stock 
company plan, 

(2) That the capital stock be at least $500,000, with a paid in 
surplus of equal amount. ‘The stock shall be distributed as widely as 
possible among the bankers of the country. 

(3) That the lines of business to be written by such company shall 
be restricted to bank lines, co-operating with the American Bankers’ 
Association and State Associations in their protective features. 

(4) That dividends which may be paid the stockholders of such 
company shall be limited to a reasonable return upon the investment in 
such stock, and that provision be made for some practical form of 
participation by policyholders in the excess earnings of such company. 

(5) That such company shall co-operate with association mutual 
bankers’ insurance companies, through re-insuranee and otherwise; and 
in any state where the state bankers’ association is maintaining an 
insurance department, such company shall not apply for a license until 
the state agency shall have been first offered to the insurance depart- 
ment of such association. 

The executive Council, after a full discussion, voted to accept the 
report and approve the plan as submitted by the Committee. 

Pursuant to this authorization, your Committee has, with the aid of 
expert insurance counsel, made investigation to determine upon the most 
convenient location for such a company and the state in which it 
should be incorporated, and the committee favors the location of such 
company in the city of Chicago, Illinois, and its incorporation in the 
state of Wisconsin. 

The Committee finds that a central location at Chicago will be the 
most convenient and economical in the expense of management and 
that the laws of Wisconsin provide the most fully and liberally with 
regard to the kinds of insurance which may be transacted and other 
matters affecting the proposed company. 

The committee has, therefore, prepared articles of organization for a 
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company to be called ‘‘ The Bankers’ Assurance Company,’’ with a 
capital stock of $500,000, divided into ten thousand shares of $50 
each, authorized to transact a burglary and fidelity and surety business 
and any other insurance business which may be desired by bankers in 
this connection. The articles provide that the company shall be gov- 
erned by a board of fifteen directors, that its home office shall be at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and that its principal place of business shall be 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

Your Committee has taken up with the Capital Issues Committee, at 
Washington, D. C., the question of approving the sale of the stock 
of such company, and a preliminary application for such approval has 
been filed. The Committee has been advised that such application will 
be considered immediately upon action by this Convention, 

Your Committee realizes that, to many bankers, this may not seem 
an opportune time to complete the organization of this company. The 
stock subscriptions, however, will be so widely distributed throughout 
the country, and will be in sucb comparatively small amounts as to 
absorb no considerable amount of funds in any one district. Nor is 
the money which is put into the stock of such insurance company 
withdrawn from active use. In compliance with state laws it must be 
invested in government or similar securities, and it is entirely possible 
to invest a large part of such funds in Liberty Bonds. 

Having in mind the desirability of avoiding the necessity for new 
organizations at this time, if possible, efforts were made by members 
of your Committee to secure from existing burglary and bonding 
companies a revision of their rate schedules applying to bank risks, 
with a view to obtaining some immediate benefits in case the final 
organizaton of the company should be delayed. The companies did not 
give this favorable consideration, 

Your Committee believes that the organization and further conduct 
of such bankers’ insurance company should now properly be left to 
the bankers who have tentatively subscribed for stock and taken part 
in its organization and such as may hereafter become such subscribers 
or stockholders, and recommends that all bankers’ association members 
should subscribe for stock in such company, 

The capital stock of such company can now be issued only upon the 
approval of the Capital Issues Committee and all tentative subscrip- 
tions are conditional upon such approval, and it is recommended that 
the organizers of such company co-operate fully with said Capital Issues 
Committee as to the time and manner of the issue of such stock. 

In view of the conservation now necessary in financial, as in other 
matters, there is urgent need today for the organization of the pro- 
posed company. It is clearly demonstrated that a large saving is 
possible to the banks participating in such insurance. The Wisconsin 
and North Dakota bankers mutual companies during several years show 
savings of 25 per cent of the premiums actually returned to policy- 
holders. In addition an equal saving has been accumulated and is 
held by both companies. This indicates a possible saving of half the 
present stock company cost of burglary and bonding insurance. The 
large saving is in the expenses, but there is also a reduction in losses 
where the members feel an interest in their own company. 

The Committee believes like results can be had by bonding this busi- 
ness through the proposed bankers company with the co-operation of 
the bankers and the bankers associations. To that end such a com- 
pany should begin its operation as soon as may be found to be practi- 
cable and fully compatible with our common national interests, 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. A, MOEHLENPAH, 
C, A. HINSCH, 
P. W. GOEBEL, 
S. B, MONTGOMERY, 
W. C. McFADDEN, 
GEO. D. BARTLETT, 
M. A. GRAETTINGER, 
Insurance Referendum Committee. 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this report, and that the com- 
mittee be now discharged. (Motion seconded.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, duly sec- 
onded. Are there any remarks? 


PROJECT FOR FORMATION OF A BANKERS’ ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION NOT APPROVED 


Mr. Newcomer: Mr. President, I realize, sir, that it requires a 
good deal of nerve and is rather a hopeless task to get up to object 
to a proceeding which apparently already has the consent of forty-five 
states out of forty-eight, where 1 am in an overwhelming minority 
before I start. I cannot help feeling that this association has been put 
somewhat in the position of the girl who received so many and such 
constant proposals from her sweetheart that she finally married him 
to get rid of him, and I believe that there are a good many of us who 
have come around to vote for this because it was being persisted in 
year after year, and it seemed the only way to get rid of it. It may 
be too late; the girt, represented by you, has given her promise of 
marriage; it may be a little late to interfere with the ceremony, but 
I want to make one final protest against what I believe to be a great 
blunder on the pert of this association. I am not going into statistics. 
I am willing for the sake of the argument to admit Mr. Moehlenpah’s 
statistics, and that we are overcharged by burglary insurance com- 
panies and that you are entitled to relief. I have no objection what- 
ever to a rival company being formed. He tells you he has stock sub- 
scriptions tentatively and has the business promised. There is nothing 
to prevent him forming his company. But he asks this American 
Bankers’ Association now to give a yote endorsing that company. 
He tells you be doesn’t ask you to guarantee, be doesn’t ask you to 
Watrant it in any way, but what is the effect of your resolution 
then? It is either nothing at all, in which event we had better drop 
it, or it is what I think it to be, and that is that you are announcing 
to this country that the American Bankers’ Association guarantees 
that company to be a 


reputable company and a probably successful 
ove. It encourages your bankers and your members to put their money 
into the stock. I recall at Hot Springs one of the gentlemen who had 
signed that report said—and I am not quoting perhaps word for word, 
but I think I got the exact purport of it—that he himself would not 
take any stock in it, that he would not have his bank insured in it. 
I am prepared to make the same 


and he did not want it in his state. 
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statement, and I believe there are men in this audience, if they will 
be equally frank and straightforward, who will make the same state- 
ment for their states. Now, with their stock subscribed and with 
their business assured, they do not need your endorsement, and they 
are asking you to blindly come in there and back them up. In the first 
place, the association is going out of its business, away out from 
what the Constitution intended to do; and, in the second place, you 
are taking a stand that, speaking for myself, I would rather buy stock 
in a gold mine that has not been discovered, than advise somebody to 
take stock in an insurance company that has not been formed and has 
not been tried. 

I may be singing a swan song, sirs, and will be snowed under in 
the vote, but as I sit down I want to record in the Secretary’s minutes 
an emphatic protest against this association endorsing any insurance 
compauy—l have nothing against this particular company—or any other 
outside business. I believe the day will cpme that some people here 
will wish they were in that protest also. 

MR. GOEBEL: I was in hopes I would not have to get into this dis- 
cussion at all, but Mr. Newcomer in quoting me did not quote all I 
said. 1 said at the meeting of the Executive Council that I would 
not take stock in this company, and I would not want it to enter into 
my state at this time, because the bankers of Kansas already have 
this kind of a company, and it is a success. The committee this 
morning stated that a rate of $3.50 on fidelity bonds was fair. We 
are charging $1.80 in Kansas, and making money. I do not under- 
stand that this report asks the association to get behind this stock, 
or asks aaybody to buy stock. We have had an Iusurance Committee 
for ten or fifteen years. Why? Because quite a large number of the 
bankers of America thought that we were not getting a fair deal on 
our insurance rate. That is why we organized our company in Kan- 
sas, a stock company, keeping its investments entirely in municipal 
bonds, and still making a good profit on reduced rates. I am surprised 
that my distinguished friend Newcomer did not quote me in entirety. 
Now it is up to the convention to approve or disapprove this report. 
I am not going to tell you which way you shall vote, 

Mr. Gorvon: I want to join in the protest that Mr. Newcomer has 
made against this report. There is a very serious doubt existing in 
the minds of a number of the members of this association, that this 
company can be all that is hoped for. I want to voice my apprecia- 
tion of the effurts of this committee. I think they have worked long, 
arduously and faithfully, and they are deserving of the appreciation 
of the association for the work they have done, but I think there is a 
serious doubt as to the assurance of the success of this company. I do 
not like to differ with my very good friend, Mr. Goebel, and yet it 
is a fact that the Secretary of the Kansas Association, who handles 


all of the insurance business of that state for that great associa- 
tion, does not believe in the success of this proposed company; and 


as I see it, there is a great deal more prospect of failure in a company 
which operates in forty-eight states than one operating in only one 
state. Now, there are a number of associations which maintain insur- 
ance departments. These associations have worked long and arduously 
to protect their members, and have succeeded in reducing the rate. 
They have got it down to a point now which they regard as the lowest 
possible, consistent with safety. It was my pleasure to attend a meet- 
ing of the State Bankers’ Section the other day at which a very illumi- 
nating ad¢cress was delivered on this subject, and in the course of that 
address—a copy of which I have here—the speaker recited the facts 
that insurance rates had been reduced from 75 to 25 cents. I want to 
read you one thing that he said: ‘‘ The correctness of this rate may 
be fairly inferred from the fact that no company writing an exten- 
sive volume of bank business at a lower rate can long survive.’’ Now 
that is the experience of a man who has been in this business for 
something over twenty-three years, and he was invited to that meet- 
ing, I understand, to give the benefit of his experience along that line. 
I want to reiterate that there is a serious doubt in the minds of 
many association members as to the success of this company. Just at 
this time there is one thing, I think, should appeal to us all. The 
proposition is to form a company with a capital of $500,000 and a sur- 
plus of $500,000, making $1,000,000 in all. This association is on 
record as pledging to the Government its support of the request that 


no new securities be issued during the period of the war. I believe 
Wwe ought to be consistent. We have been stirred at these meetings 
by the reports from the front, and by the addresses we have heard, 


but it seems to me that if we adopt this report now, which carries with 
it a provision to organize a company with $1,000,000 capital and unr- 
plus, we are decidedly inconsistent. I do not believe we ought to do 
that. If I am correctly informed, this would have to go before the 
Capital Issues Committee for their sanction, the company 
could be organized. I do not believe we even ought 


before 


to ask that com- 
mittee to consider this. We are all on record as opposed to the 
issuance of any new securities during the period of the war, and I 
do not believe that we even ought to consider the formation of such 


a company at this time.. 
tion right now. 
we want to 


That, to my mind, is‘a paramount considera- 
We want to be consistent. We want to be patriotic; 
support the Government, and when we have voluntarily 
on record as supporting this request of the Government, I think 
not a time, by sidestepping the question in way, to 
endeavor to organize a new company of this 
MOEHLENPAH: I want to remind you that for eleven years we 
been hill and down on this insurance proposition. 
The last time we went after this we went after it with a referendum, 
and I am standing to-day with the referendum of the bankers bebind 
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it is good any 
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sort. 


marching up 


me. The largest referendum that was ever taken by this association; 
and it is in writing. That referendum is an expression of seventy-five 


hundred of the smaller banks, perhaps, of our country—men who under- 
stand what a cash rebate means. It supplies service to them in their 
respective associations, I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the 
State Bank Section of this association has gone on record twice. We 
have a right to hear the voice of the small bankers of our country. 
They are not here upon the floor of this convention, perhaps. They 
are busy in their banks. I have discovered in the past two or three 
years that it is very for of the larger institutions who 
may carry the accounts of surety companies who may have on their 
board of directors men who are also on the boards of Surety Companies, 
where the smaller banks have not, to have things their way. 
here to-day, gentiemen, 


easy some 


I stand 


to ask the approval the adoption of this 


and 
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report, because it is fair, right and just; and I ask you to not agaip 
bring this before the convention, but let the bankers of this company 
solve their problems as other commercial interests have. The millers, 
the manufacturers, the hardwaremen and the farmers can transact 
their insurance business, but the bankers, for some reason or other, 
have been stopped. I propose to take off the camouflage if it becomes 
necessary, but I think I voice the sentiment of the members of our 
great association when I say that they have the right, if they want to 
take this siock and write this insurance, to do so, and if any man here 
does not want to take stock he is not forced to. When I presented the 
report, gentlemen, I asked for the discharge of the committee so that 
it could not be said that the American Bankers’ Association was behind 
this. Let the organizers, when the exigencies of our country have 
passed, gather and take care of their business. You are not asked, 
forced or compeiled to take stock or insurance, but five thousand banks 
have already said that they would patronize such a company. I 
appeal to you, gentlemen, on beholf of the 12,000 small banks of this 
country, that you allow them to go about their business and care for 
it themselves. Thank you. 

Mr. INGWERSON (7) (Iowa): I want to say just one word, as a small 
town country banker, comparatively speaking. I have not any accounts 
of surety companies. I have not any directors on my list of directors 
who represent insurance companies. I want to say that I concur 
fully in the remarks that have been made here to-day by Mr. Newcomer 
and by the gentleman who preceded Mr. Moeblenpah. I also feel that 
the committee is entitled to credit for the work it has done, and per- 
haps we should have extended a vote of thanks, but I agree with the 
previous speakers that under the present circumstances we would not 
be warranted in giving our endorsement as an association to any pri- 
vate venture, I care not what it is. I do not deny Mr. Moehlenpah 
and the gentlemen associated with him the right to organize one insur- 
ance company, cr as Many as they desire. What I object to is the fact 
that they ask the American Bankers’ Association to go on record as 
approving the organization of a company and the sale of the stock. 
It matters not what may be said; the fact that this great association 
goes back of the proposition will be the one thing above all other 
things that will be urged in the sale of the stock. I have had a good 
deal of experience in the few years during which it has been my privi- 
lege to be in active business, in working with Chambers of Commerce, 
commercial clubs and organizations of that kind, and my experience 
in that line has taught me that if there is any one thing that a 
Chamber of Commerce, a commercial club or a bankers’ association 
wants to avoid, if it wants to maintain its standing before the peo- 
ple of the country, it is the indorsement of any stock selling proposi- 
tion, I care not what it is. 

Mr. BaiLey: I just want to correct my good friend Goebel, who has 
been my side partner in so many things. We have an insurance com- 
pany in Kansas, but it was not organized by the Kansas Banking 
Association. We have an insurance company in Kansas organized by 
the bankers as private individuals, but it does not write burglary insur- 
ance, and if it did it would be ‘‘ busted ’’ today. We have five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in that insurance company, and compared te 
that, your five hundred thousand of surplus for a company covering 
all the banks of this great association would be a joke before the 
American people. Talk about camouflage. I wonder what else it is 
but camouflage when they come before this convention and ask the 
association to endorse a private institution. This is no time for us 
to be endorsing wild-cat schemes. An organization within a state, 
where you know the personnel and individuality of the bankers of that 
state, can be run on very different lines from an organization which 
is scattered broadcast over the country, whereby you lose your safe- 
guards. If you are going to do something, do something worth while. 
Starting an organization of this kind to be endorsed by the American 
Bankers’ Association with $1,000,000 capital and surplus, compared 
to what we have in Kansas, would be a joke, and I hope that this con- 
vention will go on record as being opposed to this at this time. 

Mr. NEWCOMER: Mr. President, I am not going to make another 
speech. I want to offer an amendment to Mr. Moehlenpah’s resolution, 
which I hope will clear the whole matter up, to the 
both sides. I move you, sir, as an amendment, that 
the Insurance Referendum Committee be received and 
recommendation, and that the committee be discharged 
thanks of this organization for their splendid 

(Motion seconded, ) 

Mr. Corrver: Mr. President, I hope that the motion will not pre- 
vail. I am not a member of this committee, but I know something of 
the work that they have done, and I know something about association 
insurance. The idea has been put out here that a bankers’ company 
must carry all the load, the same as in the case of the illustration 
put out before the State Bank Section by the representative of the 
rating bureau for the surety companies. The illustration given before 
the State Bank Section is the case of a company which did not sub- 
seribe to any rating bureau, was notoriously managed against all 
underwriting principles, and is the one conspicuous example of insur- 
ance failure. And yet that company made money on its and 
burglary business. 
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Now, the place where money is lost in the companies is an expense 
ratio of 50 per cent. They do not any of them run less than that on 
that kind of business. It costs that much or nearly that much to 
get the business. That is where the money is wasted. The experience 
of the company, which has now been operating four or 
five years, and the North Dakota company, is that on stock rates, and 
a little less than stock rates in North Dakota, these companies have 
paid back 25 per cent of the stock company rates in return to their 
policy holders. They have saved on top of that enough accumulation 
of assets to make a return, if they were liquidating now, of more than 


Wisconsin 


25 per cent more, and those companies bave had a small amount of 
business over which to distribute their overhead. Now, it is not a 
dangerous thing for an association to have its members organize an 


insurance company. The Mutual Hardware companies are uniformly 
suecessful; they have uniformly returned 50 per cent on the stock com- 
pany premiums, and bave for years; and they have done 


over the United States. The Millers’ company, doing 


business all 
business all 


over this country for a great many years, returns savings to its policy 
that is 
any of 


holders of from 30 to 70 per cent on stock company premiums: 


a tire insurance. That is a much more difficult business than 
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the business you are talking about—exposed to all the risks of con- 
flagration. I give that as an illustration of what can be done by 
companies which have the backing of associations. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question now is upon the amendment presented 
by Mr. Newcomer. 

(The question was put, and on a rising vote the President declared 
the motion carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The question 
Are you ready for the question? 

(Question stated and carried.) 


is on the amendment as amended. 


GREETINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE BANKING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


THE PRESIDENT: I will now call upon Mr. W. H. Booth to speak 
and extend the greetings of the United States Council of State Bank- 
ing Associations. 

Mr. W. H. Bootn: Mr. Chairman, and Members of the American 
Bankers’ Association—I am very happy indeed to have one moment— 
and I shall take but one, or two—to bring you the greetings and the 
assurances of hearty co-operation on the part of the National Council 
of State Banking Associations, And in bringing to you that greet- 
ing, and in giving you those assurances of co-operation, I want to 
take but a moment to clarify a little situation, and to explain, if I 
may, the purposes of this newly formed organization, and how it 
hopes to be of assistance in our general work, for I take for granted 
that none of us at this time, members of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and loyal citizens of this country, would for one moment take 
any step or act, or do anything that would tend to militate against 
the efficiency of this organization, or tend for one moment to diffuse 
the allegiance which the bankers’ fraternity of this nation owes to its 
country in this hour. 

Our Council is but a small organization, and intentionally so. It 
is not an but merely a point of focal judgment of the 
organization of this country, made up of State chartered organizations 
within the State, and when we make this statement we do so with a 
full appreciation of the fact that we have before us in this nation 
some very important financial legislation today. Whether we will it 
or not, whether we desire it as bankers or not, we are bound to 
admit that the Federal Reserve System is about to change, and has 
changed its original function. 

In the evolution which is now before us, and which has actually 
taken place as far as the foundations are concerned, the Federal Re- 
serve Act has changed its functions from a commercial act to an act 
which shall be all-comprehensive of the financial operations in this 
nation. And when we appreciate that as we all do, we are bound 
to recognize, whether we will or no, that there will be a time, and we 
hope those times will be rare, when there will be very decided differ- 
ences of opinion between the State chartered organizations and the 
nationa! banking system. 

Those differences of judgment we all admit in our own association, 
one with another, and it will be the part of wisdom to see that 
those differences of judgment may be properly known, to the end that 
the absolute and proper judgment in the premises may find legislative 
expression. 

We appreciate thoroughly the importance of the national banking 
system, and we also know that we have an appreciation in the same 
way on the part of the national banking system for those of us who 
are operating State chartered institutions. 

We take it for granted, and we feel, and the United States Council 
of State Banking Organizations particularly feels, that it must lend 
every aid it can toward co-operation in the perfection of this Federal 
Reserve System. But at the same time we feel that while it may not 
be vitally necessary—and that is debatable—that every bank should 
be a national bank, it is necessary that every bank in this nation 
should be a federalized bank and a part of the Federal System. 

We are seeking only a point of expression for the expression of the 
State chartered organizations in the State. We are seeking only for 
your help, to co-operate with you, to see that the perfection of the 
system may find a wise resting place within the system, and the judg- 
ment of experience should be considered in the development of the 
proper plan, 

So, in offering that for just a moment, and I now conclude, in 
bringing you the best wishes of the Association, we offer co-vpera- 
tion with your Association and all your committees, and we are thor- 
oughly appreciative of the magnificent work which Mr. Hinsch has 
done in expanding the work of this organization—I say, at the same 
time we only hope to form a point where we can get quick action. 
The trouble with our work is that it takes too long, our system is too 
vast, our judgments are not promptly enough recorded. We want to 
be of assistance to you, to have you of assistance to us, in bringing 
before the legislative powers that be the banking judgment, and have 
performed for us that work which will bring wise judgment into legis- 
lation on these matters, That being done, we can go on with the 
assurance that the system is big enough in its character, and we can 
all heartily and sincerely and earnestly be a part of it. 

I bring you that as a greeting and assurance that we are here to be 
of service when we can, and you may be sure anything we can do at 
any time to advance the interests of the A. B. A. we shall always be 
glad to do. We will go down the road together doing the best we 
can, working out a big system patriotically, unselfishly and loyally, 
to the end that we may serve a real national duty. 

(At this point Secretary Daniels, of the United States Navy, en- 
tered the Auditorium, and his presence was greeted by all rising and 
prolonged applause. ) 

THe PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my very great honor 
and pleasure to present to you a man who needs no introduction to 
an American audience; a man who by his acts has placed the Navy 
of this great country upon a high plane of efficiency. A man who, 
with the courage of his conviction, has introduced reforms in the 
Navy for which he was criticised, but for which today we all do him 
due honor. 

Secretary Daniels comes from the great State of North Carolina and 
is a true ‘‘ Tar Heel.’’ 

I will now take great pleasure in presenting to you Secretary Daniels, 
Secretary of the United States Navy. 


association, 


CONVENTION. 


Speech of the Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In your deliberations in this conven- 
tion, in patriotic gatherings at home, you have given expression in 
generous terms of what the Army and the soldiers have done; and of 
what the Navy and the sailors have done, and what the manufacturers 
and the factories have done, and what the laborers and their indus- 
tries have accomplished; and I have done myself the honor today to 
come to thank you for this appreciation of what the fighting men and 
the men at forge and factory have accomplished to put behind Persh- 
ing and Sims the forces that are leading on to victory on every battle- 
field: of the earth, 

I have come to speak for the Government of your country; for all 
its citizens; and I think I may be privileged to speak for all the 
Allies, in grateful appreciation for the unselfish patriotic efficiency 
and zealous service which the bankers of America have rendered since 
the 6th day of April, 1917. 

If we appreciate the spirit and the motives which have actuated 
you, none the less do we appreciate the efficiency with which, as the 
leaders in the three Liberty Loan campaigns, you have led this country 
to victories that have made it possible to send armies and navies to 
Europe. 

By your actions you have given the lie to the propaganda of our 
adversary that America was a nation that had but one god, and that 
the dollar. You have sounded throughout all the werld the truth 
that it is sentiment and not money that dominates the American 
people. You have shown in these days that test men that you regard 
money just as men regard life in America—as something of value, as 
something to be given freely, and ungrudgingly for the ideals of your 
country whenever your country needs the last penny you possess, 

It would have been impossible to have financed this great war be- 
eause it calls for billions, where any other war called for millions, 
and we are spending today a billion dollars, whereas at one time in 
the history of our Republic that was all we spent in one whole year. 
And to finance this most costly of wars has called for a wisdom and 
an organization and an unselfish spirit. In other words, in America 
we had been accustomed when the Government needed large sums of 
money, that it should be financed sometimes by one great banker, who 
would associate himself with others. But in this great war there has 
been a complete and perfect mobilization of the banks of America, 
and you have forgotten your own business, and every bank has been 
a clearing house for patriotism. 

I come to express what I know is the thought of the country, that 
but for the efficiency and for the zeal, and for the unselfish patriotism 
of the bankers of America, you could not have financed the Liberty 
Loans, and thank you for the great sacrifices in the past, and not to 
ask you to do more in the future, but to congratulate you. And the 
people that we have found in America, there is only one sentiment in 
banking and factory, and that is a consecration of all we have and all 
we are and all we hope to be to the winning of this war for freedom 
and independence. 

Of the more than nine billion dollars that was allotted in Liberty 
3onds more than six billion have passed over the counters of ihe 
banks in America. I recall in the first Liberty Loan speaking to a 
very conservative and patrictic banker about the effect the Liberty 
Loan would have on the banks. He was apprehensive lest the drawing 
of so many millions out of the banks would reduce their deposits and 
diminish their resources and lessen their ability to serve the com- 
munities in which they were established. But we have lived to see tine 
day when the truth of Scripture is fulfilled in finance, ‘‘ That that is 
scattered, increaseth.’’ ‘‘ There was a man,’’ says John G. Sachs, ‘* and 
people called him mad; the more he gave away the more he had.’’ So 
in the banks of America, forgetting their own interest, forgetting their 
own advantage, forgetting everything except that American ideals were 
at stake, threw themselves into financing this war. It has been estab- 
lished that virtue is not its only reward, but that as they have served 
mankind, so they have received in return a confidence of the people 
and a gratitude and appreciation that has poured back into the banks, 
so that today, though six billion dollars have gone across your 
counters in Liberty Bonds, there are two billion dollars more resources 
in your banks today than there were when the Liberty Loans began. 
More than one billion dollars of resources in American banks than all 
the gold produced from all the mines of the world from the day that 
Christopher Columbus discovered America. 

We are starting upon another loan, a loan of six billions. I do not 
know what that means. I spend six billion dollars on naval enlarge- 
ment, but I confess to you the figures are too big for me. Perhaps 
these bankers understand what six billion dollars are. I can spend it, 
but I cannot visualize it. Congress last week, or rather, the House 
of Representatives, by unanimous vote, think of it—I did not suppose 
we would ever live to see the day when Congress would be unanimous 
about anything. Patriotic men differ so much about policies, and par- 
ticularly about taxation, that if anyone had told us two years ago that 
the Congress of the United States would write a revenue act imposing 
a taxation of eight billion dollars and not a man in that House of 
Representatives would even question it or yote against it, we would 
have said it was impossible. Yet this eight billion dollars has been 
voted, and-the American people are ready, willingly and gladly—that 
is a wonderful thing about the American people. In peace times the 
tax bill went hard with us, but now we swallow eight billion dollars 
more easily than three years ago we would pay a billion. Why? Be- 
cause, unless we win this war every ideal and principle we love is gone 
and nobody has anything worth having. The spirit of Congress is the 
spirit of the American people. These people love peace. The business 
men of America, the bankers of America, did not wish war. They 
would have been glad to see it averted if it could have been averted 
with honor to America and with protection to American rights. Some 
of us believed before this awful war fell upon the world—some of us 
believed, though we knew that in Germany there was a military party 
bent upon war—we believed that the bankers of Germany, the men who 
control the finances of that great empire, whose interest was peace, and 
the men of brawn and muscle, whose interest was peace, would be 


stronger than militarism, and we vainly thought that they would be 
superior to the forces of autocracy, but we found that in a country 
where an irresponsible autocrat responsible to nobody, and a general 
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staff and Junkers was in control, neither the power of labor nor the 
wisdom of capital has any consideration, and the Kaiser plunged this 
world into war because he thought he could despoil Belgium, because he 
could take the earnings of the French people, because he thought he 
could make Russia a vassal state, destroy England, and come over to 
America and make himself lord of the world. Greed and absolutism 
brought on this war. And for a time it seemed that liberty hung in 
the balance. I remember in March in that drive, when the Germans 
plunged headlong and victoriously on to Paris, how we held our breath, 
and in that day yon recall Lloyd George made a remarkable speech 
in which he said it was a race between Hindenburg and Wilson, and 
the news today shows that Wilson has won. 


They believed in Germany that America was worshipping the dollar 
and would sacrifice everything for it. More than anybody, you bankers 
have disproved that. They believed that we could not in a generation 
train soldiers who could meet the Prussian veterans with a chance of 
success, and get on the fields of France, and soon on the soil of Ger- 
many; American boys out of banks, out of stores, out of farms and 
factories, who never had military training, have, by intensive work, so 
fitted themselves and nerved themselves in this conflict for liberty that 
they are more than an equal for the finest Prussian veterans. 

And when America, which has thrown down every precedent that 
stood in the way of victory, trampled under foot ideals cherished in 
all its history, for we as a country had stood for voluntary service, 
and the suggestion of a draft was contrary to all our traditions and atl 
our teachings, and yet when this war came, at the request of the 
President of the United States, who stands today the acknowledged 
spokesman of the world, when this great man who speaks for us and 
for men who love freedom in every nation under the sun, went before 
Congress and presented the argument for the selective draft, it was 
passed, and it has proven that it is the most democratic way on earth 
of raising an army—more than three milion men now in arms, thirteen 
million registered and ready. 

They said our soldiers could not learn how to fight. 
Thierry they drove them back. And in every battle since we arrived 
in force and contributed a large enough number of men to enable 
Foch to carry out the wonderful strategy with which he is winning 
the war, the Germans have learned that it does not take fifty years to 
make a soldier, if he is a free man. An autocracy has an army; a 
democracy is an army. 


‘* Well,”’ they said, ‘‘ if you train these soldiers you will never get 
the ships to carry them across the Atlantic,’’* and it was a stupendous 
understanding. And yet, with our own ships and British ships by the 
convoy of the navy, the best institution in the world, not any better 
men than the army, brothers in blood and sacrifice, we have trans- 
ported 1,700,000 soldiers without the loss of a man, when convoyed 
by American ships. Only a few hundred lost, convoyed by British 
ships, which are not as prudent as ours, and if they had taken the 
same route would have had the better fortune. If anybody had told 
me in April, 1917, that we could take across the Atlantic Ocean, 
harried by submarines, 1,700,000 men without losing one, I would have 
thought it impossible, and I wish to say here today, with all rever- 
ence, I believe it is due, not alone to the skill of our navigators and 
sailors, and the spirit of our soldiers, but that the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse has given His care. I believe that God Almighty is on the side 
of the nation that rises to His justice and mercy, and that in this 
struggle we may not hope for His blessing if we had any motive except 
the motive of humanity and liberty and freedom. 

But they said when our soldiers go across, those of them they did 
not sink they would be easy prey for the Prussians. Well, they have 
been there some time and the Prussians are fleeing. Today we have 
the news that not only are the British and the French and the Ameri- 
cans on the western line making progress, but in Siberia the Czecho- 
Slovaks, aided by the Allies, are standing firm against Bolshevikism 
and all its evils. ‘* Can anything good come out of -Nazareth?’’ That 
Was a question 2,000 years ago. Well, Allenby has taken Nazareth. 
And a Christian army occupies the sacred soil of Palestine. And in 
Bulgaria, where a month ago it seemed impossible that the Allies 
could make headway against those men, we get the news this afternoon 
that the Bulgarians are asking for time to consider, and the only 
time we can give them to consider is unconditional surrender. 


At Chateau- 


A few days ago I visited a naval hospital in one of our seaports. 
Military exigency has become so careful about telling where you are 
that you have to say you were somewhere in France or at a seaport 
in America, so you see I am trying to be very careful not to give 
out military information. I heard that there were a score or more 
of young marines in that hospital, wounded, who had fought with a 
valor and a courage and a success not surpassed at Thermopylae, and I 
went in with the nurses and the doctors to see these young chaps. I 
think the handsomest boy I ever saw, except, of course, boys in my 
own home, was a young chap, red-headed and freckle-faced, in a rolling 
chair, one leg gone, and a friend of his came in to see him after his 
leg had been amputated and he had gone through excruciating agony, 
and this friend said to him, ‘*‘ Old chap, it is a pity! I am awfully 
sorry for you, that you lost your leg,’’ and this young marine said, ‘‘ I 
didn’t lose my leg; I gave it.’’ 

And that is the spirit of the men in our army who have given limb 
and life that this old world might be free. All over Europe, in the 
hospitals of France and Great Britain, these young men are giving 
all they have, all they are and all they hope to be, for a cause 
dearer to them than life itself. When I think about them, standing in 
the cold of winter, day after day and night after night on the decks 
of the destroyers, where a man can neither eat nor sleep except on 
duty, and for a week never sleep comes to his eyes—when I think of 
these boys covered with mud and glory in trenches, I feel humble and 
thankful of the little things we can do at home to help those lads, 
A man who subscribes to Liberty Bonds in America, if he has a hun- 
dred million dolars and put it in, is not yet in the same class with 
the boy who is putting his life in jeopardy in France. 

One of these days these boys are coming back, most of them, and 
those who do not come back will lie in honored graves in the sacred 
soil of France, and when they come, these boys from the Middle West. 
they will pass down this majestic street that fronts the lake and 
millions of people will cheer them as the heroes of liberty, but when 
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that time comes I trust no one will be permitted to even look upon 
them who did not in this war contribute to the fullest of his ability. 

It was regarded once a duty of a man to respond to the call of his 
Government when it needed financial aid. Today we regard it a privi- 
lege and an honor. I am glad to know that, though the bankers made 
possible the floating of these bonds, that the people of America 
responded so cheerfully and generously that most of the bonds are 
now held in private hands, only 2 per cent and a fraction in the banks, 
leaving them liquid and strong and able to carry on the work com- 
mitted to their hands. 

Gentlemen, in all the pomp and splendor of war, far behind as you 
sit from the roar of guns and the marching of armies, in your counting 
houses, away from bands, away from music, with no Victorian Crosses 
before your eyes or medals or chevrons, you are leading the mighty 
charge on the first trench in this onward movement in this great 
march we are making for the success of this issue, and when the day 
comes when the charge is ended in victory, I am sure that the country 
will say of the bankers, ‘‘ They were the first to go over the top! ”’ 
(Applause. ) 

(The Convention then tendered Secretary Daniels a unanimous rising 
vote of thanks.) 


Report of the Special Committee of Five 


The Committee of Five has mailed to every member of the American 
Bankers’ Association and to all other banks and trust companies in 
the United States, a statement of their activities during the past year 
with recommendations. This statement and recommendations are 
attached hereto, marked Exhibit A, as a part of this report. The 
Committees conclusions are: 

1. That further effort at this time to convince the Federal Reserve 
Board of the correctness of the Committees position would be unavail- 
ing. 

2. Even though in the opinion of the Committee the law as it now 
stands gives every bank the right to make a reasonable charge within 
the limits fixed, the language of Sections 15 and 16 is confused and 
should be clarified. Yet the Committee believes that in view of the 
tremendous demands for patriotic service that are being made upon 
the bankers’ time, it would not be wise to divert their energies to an 
effort to secure the passage of the amendment prepared by th Committee 
for the purpose of clarifying these two sections of the law. Further, 
such an amendment would not likely at this time receive the attention 
it deserves in Congress because of the important war legislation which 
must receive first consideration. 

3. That in accordance with the opinion of the General Counsel of 
the American Bankers’ Association, every member bank now has the 
right to make charges not exceeding ten cents per hundred or fraction 
thereof, etc., the question as to whether a suit should be brought 
under the present conditions to test the law, must, of course, be deter- 
mined by each bank for itself. 

4. The members of the Federal Reserve Board were evidently greatly 
impressed with the arguments submitted, that it was illogical for the 
Federal Reserve Banks themselves to make service charges against 
their members and not permit remitting banks to charge for service 
along similar lines, as they subsequently eliminated all service charges, 
which was a reversal of the position previously taken by the Board, 

5. The Committee should be continued for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with such developments or changes as may take place in the 
collection system of the country and with authority to take such fur- 
ther action when and as the Committee deem it desirable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THos. B, McApAMs, Chairman, 
FRED COLLINS, 
M. J. DOWLING, 
GEORGE G. Moore, 
W. D. VINCENT. 

(It was moved that the report be accepted and placed on file, and 
the motion prevailed.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I desire to read a brief report submitted at tle 
request of Mr. Puelicher, Chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Reserve Membership. 


Report of the Committee on Federal Reserve Membership 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, Sept, 21, 1916. 
Mr. C. A. Hinsch, President, American Bankers’ Association, care 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill.: 

My Dear Mr. HinscH: I was in Denver last week addressing the 
Convention of the American Institute of Banking on the Federal Re- 
serve Act and its amendments, expecting, of course, this coming week 
to attend the Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, if for 
no other reason than to make my report as chairman of the Federal 
Reserve membership campaign committee. While at Denver I received 
a wire asking me to be in Washington Monday morning, prepared to 
spend a number of days. I immediately wired advising of the difficulty 
of being away from the A. B. A, Convention, but a return wire stated 
that it was important that I be in Washington Monday. 

I wish you would make my report for me. When the amendments 
were passed in July, 1917, Governor Harding stated that if $2,500,- 
000,000 of bank assets were supporting the Federal Reserve System by 
July, 1918, there would be ample cause for congratulation. I was in 
Washington in July of this year, and found from the Bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Board that instead of $2,500,000,000, $6,000,000,000 
of State bank assets were supporting the System, and that more and 
more State banks were asking for admission. 

Regretting most sincerely that it is not to be my good fortune to 
be with you during the Convention, but wishing you to know that in 
spirit I am with you, always with kindest regards, 

Very truly yours, 
: J. H. Pure LicHer, Chairman, 


THe Presipent: I ask of this convention that you approve the 


suggestion of Governor Harding in the letter I read to you several 
days since expressing appreciation of the services of the Committee. 
He suggested in that letter that this committee be continued, 


I should 
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therefore like to hear a motion suggesting that the committee be con- 
tinued in the good work it bas done. 

(It was so moved, and the motion prevailed. ) 

Tue Presipent: Mr. Arnold is here, representing 
Foreign Trade Council. We will have a word from bim. 


the National 


ARNOLD’S REMARKS CONCERNING THE 
EIGN TRADE COUNCIL. 


MR. NATIONAL FOR- 


Mr. AgNoLp: Mr, President, and Members of the American Bankers’ 
Association: The National Foreign Trade Council has requested that 
I should appear bere this afternoon to greet you. We know something 
of the power and influence which your Association wields in the life 
of our Nation, and we are fully appreciative of the fact that you have 
extended to our organization hearty co-operation, We are here this 
afternoon to express our appreciation, and extend to you the hand of 
co-operation. We know the work that you are doing, and we know 
you are acquainted with the work which our Council is trying to do. 
We are not only trying to help win the war, but we are looking ahead 
for world development, in which we hope that the American Bankers’ 
Association will have a great part. After this war I think that Amer- 
ican bankers will be known in international banking life; and in this 
the National Foreign Trade Council will give them its hearty support 
and co-operation. 

I thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT: It would be appropriate at this time for the Con- 
vention to give an expression of its appreciation of the splendid work 
done by Mr, Nelson Lampert, in looking after our entertainment as 
Vice-chairman of the Committee on Entertainment. 

(It was so moved, and the motion unanimously prevailed.) 

Next in order is the matter of committees and committee 
bership. 

THe GENERAL SECRETARY: 

THE PRESIDENT: 
next convention, 


mem- 


There is nothing to report. 
Next in order is the matter of invitations for the 


INVITATIONS FOR NEXT CONVENTION. 

Tup GENERAL SECRETARY: An invitation was received from the city 
of Columbus, Ohio, sent by the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
and the Clearing House Association. Under the Constitution, those 
invitations are referred to the Executive Council. 

THE PRESIDENT: Next is the matter of Unfinished Business. 

Tue GENERAL SECRETARY: There is none on the table, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any communications from the Executive 
Council? 

THe GENERAL SECRETARY: None. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will next hear the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions of Thanks. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS 


It is the unanimous opinion of your Committee on Resolutions of 
Thanks, that the American Bankers’ Association should express by a 
rising vote its appreciation of the successful efforts made by these 
who have contributed to make this, the Forty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion outstanding. 

To the Associated Banks and the commercial organizations of Chi- 
cago, grateful acknowledgment is made. The cordial words of wel- 
come expressed by Governor Frank O. Lowden and Mr. W, T. Fenton 
found reflection in concrete form. 

Nothing has been neglected which could add to the pleasure of the 
visitors and the work of the delegates. We desire to express our 
grateful appreciation and sincere thanks to Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy; W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal 


Reserve Board; Hon. W. H. Vandervoort, Hon. Harry A. Wheeler, 
Hon, Ben Lindsey, and Hon. Otto H. Kahn, for having honored us 
with their presence and for the magnificent addresses delivered by 


them; acknowledge with grateful appreciation the splendid, courteous 
and liberal response of the British Government for the Exhibit at this 
Convention of economies practiced and sacrifices made by their gereat 
citizenry, to the end that decisive victory and peace shall come to 
the Allied arms at no distant date. 

We desire to express particular appreciation for the manner in which 
the local press, the newspaper correspondents, the Associated Press, 
and the United Press have handled the news, and for the generous 
space the newspapers and bank publications have given to the delib- 
erations and proceedings of the Convention, and we are grateful to 
Manager Burke and the Congress Hotel for courtesies extended and for 
official quarters tendered complimentary to the Association, 

Since the American Bankers’ Association has made an unprecedented 
record for loyalty and patriotism in its support of the financial plans 
of the Government for the prosecution of the war, and since this end 
could not have been accomplished but for the loyal support and co- 
operation of the member banks, we desire to extend our thanks to 
each and every one of them, for the readiness with which they have 
acceded to every request for co-operation from this organization. 
Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE W. Hype, 
Frep CoLLINs, Chairman. 


J. H. STA, 
A. B, JONES, 
M. J. DowLING, 


(It was moved that the report be accepted and 
unanimously prevailed. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: All reports not presented, out in the hands of the 
General Secretary, will be published in the book of proceedings, <A 
number of letters received, among them being letters from the French 
Ambassador, Earl Reading, and various other persons, as well as some 
telegrams, will also be published in that way. 

I will ask now for the report of the Committee on Nominations. 

Mr. Ruspey: Mr. Kemper of Kansas City, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, had to leave, and I, as secretary, was asked to make the 
report. 

(Reading report, as follows.) 


filed. The action 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Cuicaco, ILL., September 26, 1918. 
Your Nominating Committee begs to report the follow 
UNANIMOUSLY chosen by the committee to be sub 
of the American Bankers’ Association as 
1918-10919: 
Foster Maddox, 


GENTLEMEN : 
ing nominees 
mitted to the Convention 
officers for the ensuing year 
For PRESIDENT: Mr. Robert 

tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

For First ViCE-PRESIDENT: Mr. Richard S&S. 
Third National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

For SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: Mr. Jobn S. Drum, 
Union Bank and Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
3y order of the Nominating Committee. 

WILLIAM T. 
Harry M. 


THE PRESIDENT: You bave heard the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

(It was moved that the report be adopted. 
prevailed. ) 

A DELEGATE: Mr. President, I move that the Secretary of the Con 
vention be instructed to cast the vote of the Convention for the gentle- 
men whose names have just been read. 

(Motion seconded, and prevailed unanimously.) 


President Atlanta Na- 


Hawes, Vice-President 


‘resident Savings 


KEMPER, Chairman, 
RUBEY, 


Secretary. 


The motion unanimously 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY: The Secretary casts the vote of the Con- 
vention in accordance with the report of the Nominating Committee, 
for Mr. Robert F. Maddox of Atlanta, President; Mr. R. S. 
of St. Louis, First Vice-President; and Mr. John 8. 
Francisco, Second Vice-President. 


Hawes 
Drum of San 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Maddox, it becomes my very pleasant duty to 
confer upon you, sir. this emblem of authority as President of the 
American Bankers’ Association to serve for the ensuing year. It has 
been my great pleasure to serve with Mr. Maddox during the past 
year, and I know him to be fully equal to the great task that has 
been thrown upon his shoulders. I am satisfied that at the end of his 
term of office you will say, ** Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 
I congratulate you, sir. 

PRESIDENT-ELECY MAvpox: Mr. Hinsch and Gentlemen of the Conven 
tion: I appreciate the honor which you have just conferred upon me 
more deeply than words can Having been somewhat inti 
mately associated with the work of your Association during the past 
few years, I realize the dignity and importance of this office no less 
than I feel its responsibility. I can only say to you that during the 
next year as your President I shall cndeavor to serve each member 
of this earnestly and conscientiously, and do all in my 
power to promote the best interests of this splendid fraternity that 
we represent. I hope that at the conclusion of my service I may still 
be so fortunate as to continue to retain the confidence and good-will 
which sou have so generously indicated by your action to-day. During 
the present time, und the immediate to-morrow, as we pass through 
the uncharted seas of this great international conflict, I hope, no 
matter how dark the night may be nor how troubled the waters, that 
the patriotism of the American Bankers’ 
questioned; and when the dawn of come it will, 
the members of the American Bankers’ Association will be found 
standing unitedly behind the great captain of our ship of state, and will 
still retain, in the estimatien of our fellow-citizens, the 
which we now enjoy. I 
the friendly 
Association. 


express. 


Association 


Association will never be 


victory comes, as 


high regard 
trust that during the next year I will have 
co-operation of every member of every Section of this 
I assure you in advance that I shall be glad to have any 
advice from you at any time looking to the betterment 

Now, gentlemen, as the hour is late, I can only say 
I hope there will nevermore be cause for differences between the two 
great banking classes of our country, and that they, like ‘‘ two meteors 
in a troubled heaven, of one substance bred, which did lately meet in 
shock, shall now in well beseeming ranks march all one way.”’ 

Gentlemen, Mr. Goebel has a few words to say at this time 

Mr. GOEBEL: Mr. 


suggestions o1 
of my services 


Hinsch, please step forward with me. 

One year ago, my dear friend and associate, I had the distinguished 
honor cf pinning upon you the pin that is the emblem of the authority 
wielded over this great Association by its President. I 
you at that time there would be more difficult problems presented to 
you, as President of this great Association, than ever have come to 
any President before, on account of the war conditions existing in our 
great country. I believe you will agree with me that I was something 
of a prophet. It gives me great pleasure to say to the members of 
this great Association on this occasion that you have met every demand 
that has been put upon you, in a true American way, in a great and 
fearless Way; and the future historian of the Association will account 
you as one of the great Presidents of it. It has been remarkable that 
with all the things you have bad to propose to the Executive Council, 
many of which were departures from old 
tion, you have been 


suggested to 


landmarks of the Associa- 
more successful in getting things approved than 
any President who has preceded you. Even when they turned down 
in a mild way the report of a referendum committee that you signed, 
they thanked you for doing it. 
with your actions as 


well satisfied 
Association. 


Now, I think you may be 
President of this great 

I now pin this emblem of authority on your coat lape! It is now 
an emblem of service well done, 

Ex-PRESIDENT HINscH: Fellow members, I appreciate very much 
these kind words of praise from my associate on the Executive Coun- 
cil, Mr. Goebel. While we have not at all times agreed upon certain 
matters, we at least credited each other with having honest convictions. 
I was deeply gratified yesterday that the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which I proposed last spring were enacted by you into law. 1 
believe that will mark a new era in the history of this Association. 
I believe it will tend largely to remove the factional differences, and 
that this great 
from now on, 


Association will move forward as a single unit 
which means much, gentlemen, in this 
While the past year has been a strenuous one, and at times the burden 
has seemed more think I ean consist- 


only 
time of stress. 


than some of us could bear, I 
ently say that I will look hack 
Pleasant 


upon this year as one of the most 
thank you one and all for 
the splendid support that you have given to me at all times 


memories of my life. I sincerely 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT 
nhuw 


Mappox: Mr. Hawes, please come forward. It 
very great pleasure, Gentlemen of the Convention, 
to pin the badge of First Vice-President upon the gentleman whom you 
have selected to carry this honor during the coming year, I have been 
intimately associated with Mr. Hawes for several years, and in the 
past few years especially have been intimately connected with him in 
the great work of the organization, and I therefore sincerely congratu- 
late you upon the wisdom you have displayed. I know that Mr. Hawes 
will continue to give the Association the same splendid service he has 
rendered it in the past, and similar service to that which he has ren- 
dered in his home State, Missouri, which makes him held to-day in 
such high esteem by the people of that section, for the splendid work 
he has done in every Red Cross drive, War Savings campaign, and 
Liberty Loan drive. His boy, like mine, is now with the flag in France. 
I know that we shall work in harmony in carrying on the activities 
of this Association so that we may be able to bring them back, and 
all their comrades back, when the banners have been furled and the 
cannon have ceased firing, to a bigger, broader and better nature. 

VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT Hawes: Mr. President and Members of the 
Convention—I am deeply gratified at the honor which you have con- 
ferred upon me. It will be my sacred duty to give all that I have to 
perform my duties so that I may live up to the traditions of the great 
office. I thank you very much. 


beconies my 


SILVER. SERVICE FOR RETIRING PRESIDENT HINSCH 


PRESIDENT-ELECT Mappox: Gentlemen, Mr. George Reynolds, 
we all love, bas what will prove, I am sure, 
feature to us and a pleasure to him. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr, GEORGE REYNOLDS: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I will 
ask Mr. Hinsch to come forward. I am somewhat at a loss, Mr. Hinsch, 
to understand why I am selected to officiate at the obsequies which 
relegate you to private life in the American Bankers’ Association. 
I think the explanation, though, may lie in the application of the 
slang phrase, ‘‘ He got his.’’ Nine years ago this month, in this very 
spot, I ‘** got mine,’’ in a similar way, and I think I have been selected 
for this duty because I know how it feels to be relegated from the 
limelight to quiet private life in the Association. Ben King has said: 
‘* A rosebud to the living is worth more than wreaths to the dead ’’; 
and we bankers believe in using the rosebuds retail rather than 
wreaths wholesale, in these times when conservation is the order of the 
day. Many years ago, when I was but a boy, I beard a minister say 
while preaching that he believed in more taffy in this world and less 
epi-taffy in the next. That is exactly what we believe in this Associa- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. Hinsch, we have looked upon you during the strenuous day 
which we have passed through as the General Foch of the Associa 
tion. We know you have met all the obligations placed upon you and 
discharged them faithfully and splendidly. We know of your service 
in the distribution of War Savings Stamps. We know how you have 
traveled all over this country from one end to the other attending 
bankers’ conventions, and how, everywhere you have gone, your voice 
has been iifted in the common cause, for the stabilizing of business, 
for the encouragement of bankers aud business men generally, in sup- 
port of the Administration, and, above all, to do whatever was neces- 
sary to support the gallant boys in khaki and in blue, who are carrying 
our flag to glorious victory on the other side! 

We have here a little memento which we want to present to you, 
and in this presentation I want you to bear in mind that there are 
represented here all the members of this great Association, 19,000 
strong. We bave a chest of silver here which we would like to have 
you take home with you, and persuade your wife to allow you to use 
on state occasions! ‘The agent of the company which supplied it told 
me I should call particular attention to the guaranty that goes with 
it. He said that although there are many sets of this kind in use 
throughout the country, so far as they know there is no record of a 
man cutting his mouth while eating peas with a knife, or bending 
the tines of a fork while stirring sugar in his coffee! 

I hope, my good friend, that when you use this on state occasions it 

will suggest to you some of the dear friends who have been closely 
associated with you during the years of your connection with the Asso- 
ciation. We hope that you will accept this as a little token of our love, 
affection and esteem, and we assure you that it is tendered, on behalf 
of the Association, in the same manner in which the Croix de Guerre 
is conferred on the other side of the sea. 
EX-PRESIDENT HINSCH: Mr. Reynolds and Gentlemen—I cannot say 
that I am surprised at this magnificent gift, because we all know 
that such a thing is customary at the conclusion of each of our annual 
conventions. But I can say truthfully, from the bottom of my heart, 
that I do appreciate it, and it will be my pleasure to treasure it in 
the days to come, when it will serve as a beautiful memory of the 
time when it was my good fortune to serve under your direction. I 
can only say, ‘‘ I thank you.’’ 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Mappox: We will now 
Committee on Resolutions. 


whom 
to be an entertaining 
I now introduce Mr. Reynolds. 


hear the report of the 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


(The Report of the Resolutions Committee was presented by Mr. 
Lucius Teter. Each of the following resolutions was read, and adopted 
by the unanimous vote of the Convention. With 


reference to the 
resolution concerning the allowance of a merchandise depreciation, the 
President was requested to wire the substance of said resolution to 
the Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and send a copy of 
the resolution also to the Chairman of that Committee, the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. ; 
The resolutions are as follows:) 


REPORT OF NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


September 28, 1918. 
Whereas, The United States of America and her Allies are engaged 
in a great war, having for its object the permanent security of the 
world; and 
Whereas, The American Bankers’ Association, in Annual Convention 


SECTION 
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assembled, realizing the righteousness of the cause, the tasks laid upon 
our Government officials, the burdens laid upon our army and our navy, 
the™patriotic and able efforts of American business men, the loyal 
sacrifices freely made by all the men and women of the land, wishes to 
renew its assurances of unqualified co-operation to the end of securing 
a victorious and permanent peace. Furthermore, the Association com- 
mends the spirit of the American people which has evidenced its intent 
to support the policies of the Government in the prosecution of the 
war until such time as the Allies are able to force an unconditional 
surreneder and a dictated peace, and we pledge the American Bankers’ 
Association to gladly assume all responsibilities and make all sacrifices 
necessary to this end. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association, 
representing as it does the great banking strength of the country, 
pledges anew its united support to the President of the United States, 
and those associated with him in the great task of the hour. 

Be It Further Resolved, That we recommend to our members that 
they do all in their power to aid in placing the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
and that they continue to co-operate fully with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in connection with all Government financing, 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Association recommends that all 
of its members earnestly urge their customers and depositors and those 
with whom they come in contact to eliminate waste and extravagance, 
that the needed supplies for our armed forces may be made more plenti- 
ful and that the cash results of such economies may furnish the basis 
for the purchase of Liberty Bonds and aid in maintaining the economic 
stability of the nation. 

WHEREAS, There will begin on November 11 next a campaign for the 
raising of funds for seven agencies now engaged in aiding our fighting 
men on land und sea, said agencies being as follows: 

National War Work Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

War Work Council of the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Association, 

National Catholic War Council (Knights of Columbus). 

Jewish Welfare Board. 

War Campaign Community Service. 

American Library Association. 

Salvation Army. 

AND, WHEREAS, This campaign has the approval of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it being our desire to be of the utmost help to all agencies 
helpful in the winning of the war; therefore 

Be It Resolved, That we recommend to our membership their most 
earnest support of this campaign. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 202, H. R. 12863 


ALLOWANCE OF MERCHANDISE DEPRECIATION 


WueErgas, The constant rise in the prices of commodities has resulted 
in a condition of increasing danger to the merchant and manufacturer 
which danger is bound to be of concern to the banks of the United 
States, it is our belief that the facts surrounding these conditions 
should be given serious consideration by those in charge of the taxing 
program of the Government. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we recommend the approval of the 
amendment to the present draft of the Revenue Law known as ‘‘ H, R. 
12863,’ offered by the National Dry Goods Association, and more re- 
cently approved by the Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which amendment is as follows: 


Add to Section 202 of the proposed Bill the following paragraph: 

‘* A reasonable allowance being made for the increased cost of mer- 
chandise so inventories over the average cost of like merchandise dur- 
ing the pre-war period.’’ 


The entire Section would then read as follows: 


** Sec. 202. That whenever in the opinion of the Commissioner the 
use of inventories is necessary in order clearly to determine the in- 
come of any taxpayer, inventories shall be taken by such taxpayer 
upon such basis as the Commissioner, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, may approve or prescribe as most clearly reflecting the in- 
come of the taxpayer. 

‘*A reasonable allowance being made for the increased cost of 
merchandise so inventories over the average cost of like merchandise 
during the pre-war period.’’ 


MERCHANT MARINE AND FOREIGN TRADE, 


WuereEas, The fortunes and demands of war have placed within our 
grasp an American Merchant Marine rivaling in tonnage the merchant 
fleet of Great Britain at the beginning of the war and these same con- 
ditions have increased our productive capacity in many lines of jn- 
dustry far beyond the peace demands of our own country, and 

WuHerEAS, Profitable use of this newly acquired instrumentality of 
transportation, and of these new channels of production, depends en- 
tirely upon our National recognition of the need for acquiring foreign 
markets for our productions, and of intelligently adapting our industries 
to meet the demands of such markets. 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, pledges itself to support, by every means in its power, the 
development of export trade, to eucourage manufacturers to enter upon 
this field of distribution, and to provide, as rapidly as possible, ade- 
quate facilities for financing export operations sufficient to meet every 
reasonable demand that may arise. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Rouuin P, GRANT. 
Wiis H. Boorg., 
Oscar WELLS. 


Howarp I. SHEPHERD. 
Lucius Terer, Chairman, 


WORK OF AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


Whereas, The work of the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association has demonstrated that the banking fraternity 
throughout this country is a great constructive force in the needed 
increase of agricultural production 
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Therefore, be it Resolved, That the members of this Association be 
urged to even more actively assist wherever it is within their wer 
any movement or effort which shall have for its purpose the legitimate 
advancement of the agricultural interests of the nation. 


RELIEF URGED FOR PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Whereas, The maintenance of the country’s public utilities in the 
highest possible state of efficiency is essential not only to the war 
program of the United States, but also to the nation’s business, indus- 
trial and public interests; and 

Whereas, Such efficiency depends upon the preservation of the credit 
of the companies providing public utility service; and 

Whereas, The increase of costs and the unusually difficult conditions 
of operation brought about by the war seriously threatened the ability 
of the public utilities to continue the furnishing of the necessary serv- 
ices they perform; and 

Whereas, The protection of the credit of public utilities is very 
largely in the hands of regulatory commissions and other public author- 
ities, rather than in the utilities themselves; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association recomend to Na- 
tional, State and local authorities that they recognize the unusual and 
onerous conditions with which public utilities are contending, and 
that in the interest of the Nation, of business and of the public they 
give prompt and sympathetic hearing to the petitions of such utilities 
for assistance and relief; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the American Bankers’ Association 
be instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the various commis- 
sions controlling public utilities within the states. 


DESIRABILITY OF MAINTAINING GOLD PRODUCTION 


Whereas, The gold production of the world is rapidly decreasing; and 

Whereas, The only form of relief that will prove effective and can be 
applied promptly is action by the United States Government in such 
form and by such methods as may be deemed fit and proper under the 
circumstances; and 

Whereas, Gold is the standard of value and the basis of all credit, 
and it is vitally important to the financial and commercial life of the 
nation and the world; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association in Convention as- 
sembled respectfully request and urge upon the Government of the 
United States the desirability of maintaining the production of gold 
to at least its pre-war volume, and ask that steps be taken immediately 
to that end; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association be, and he hereby is, 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of the Interior, 
advising them of its adoption; and be it also further 

Resolved, That considering the great importance of this subject, this 
convention recommends to the Executive Council that the matter be 
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referred to the Federal Legislative Committee and the Currency Com- 
mission for an exhaustive study and such action as may be deemed 
necessary. . 


RESOLUTION AGAINST TRADING FRAUDULENT SECURITIES FOR LIBERTY 
; BONDS 


Whereas, The Capital Issues Committee has assumed as a war duty 
of the Office, the work of stamping out the sale of fraudulent securities 
to the American people; and 

Whereas, As a part of such work it is trying to prevent the further 
exchange of such fraudulent securities for Liberty bonds: and 

Whereas, This campaign bas the enthusiastic support and approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; also of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and other important business organizations; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association pledges its sup- 
port and co-operation to this vital effort to destroy this improper com- 
merce in Liberty bonds and the sale of fraudulent securities, and calls 
upon its individual members to aid and co-operate with the Capital 
Issues Committee in every way to accomplish these ends. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Mappox: Gentlemen, I want to thank you person- 
ally, and I am sure that the Chairman of the Committee does, for the 
very careful consideration that you have given these important resolu- 
tions. We appreciate your courtesy and consideration. 

Mr. Terex: I would like to add at this time, on my own behalf, 
that I appreciate very highly the aid of the members of my committee 
in bringing these matters together, in the form in which we have them. 

EX-PRESIDENT HinscH: Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report as a whole. 

(The motion unanimously prevailed. } 

THE PRESIDENT: In the inaugural ceremonies you undoubtedly noticed 
that the Second Vice-President did not appear to receive his badge. I 
refer to Mr. John S. Drum of San Francisco, President of the Savings 
Union Bank and Trust Company. Unfortunately, he is not here, but 
We are very glad indeed to welcome him into the Association among 
the administrative officers, and I know he will prove a very valuable 
member of that committee. IIis badge will be sent to him in due 
course. 

Mr. HAMILTON: Mr. President, I move that the President be author- 
ized to appoint a committee of fifteen, of which he shall be a member, 
to be known as the Commerce and Marine Committee, to study this 
important question and bring it before the Association. 

(The motion was seconded and prevailed.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there anything else to be brought before the 
Association before we adjourn? 

(It was duly moved and seconded that the Convention do adjourn. 
The motion prevailed. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: I now declare the Forty-fourth Convention of the 

American Bankers’ Association adjourned. 
ADJOURNED SINE DIE, 
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The Clearing House as a Power in War and in Peace 


By Wma. A. Law, President First National Bank, of Philadelphia 


The modern Clearing House system is distinctly the 
product of constructive American genius. Created as 


a necessary part of the banking machinery of our larger ° 


cities, for the simple process of exchanging checks, it 
has slowly evolved by practical daily operation and its 
functions have been enlarged until it, embraces many 
highly important cooperative activities, unthought of 
during the first decades of its existence. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has thus defined 
the Clearing House: 

“Tt is an ingenious device to simplify and facilitate 
the work of the banks in reaching an adjustment and 
payment of the daily balances due to and from each 
other at one time and in one place on each day. In 
practical operation it is a place where all the representa- 
tives of the banks in a given city meet, and, under the 
supervision of a competent committee or officer selected 
by the associated banks, settle their accounts with each 
other and make or receive payment of balances, and so 
‘clear’ the transactions of the day for which the settle- 
ment is made.” 

Organized originally, therefore, for the sole purpose of 
settling the debits and credits of its members, the Clear- 
ing House at present also effects for its members the 
collection of items upon non-member banking institu- 
tions; assembles statements of condition in a uniform 
manner for weekly publication; determines fair rates 
of exchange chargeable by its members and fixes maxi- 
mum rates of interest payable upon deposits; thus in 
each instance stabilizing rates and preventing ruinous 
competition; provides the machinery for the issue of 
loan certificates in time of financial stress; advances 
funds to the Government in the great crisis of war; 
maintains the gold standard of value by defining a me- 
dium of settlement; provides for the thorough investiga- 
tion of the condition and affairs of its members by a 
permanent, trained corps of expert examiners who re- 
port general results to the Clearing House Committee, 
but maintains strict privacy as to details, imparting them 
only to the bank under scrutiny. All these varied 
functions do not fully indicate the value and importance 
of the activities of the Clearing House. The greatest 


service performed by the Clearing House organizations 
arises from the opportunity presented for conference at 
frequent intervals by the practical bankers of the com- 


munity and the crystallization of an enlightened senti- 
ment resulting in cooperative action for the common 
benefit. , 

Clearing Houses are voluntary associations—not com- 
pulsory, and seldom incorporated. Their compelling 
force is the might of right, the force of intelligent and 
disinterested public opinion, influencing the community 
because of the character and experience of the active 
body, the Clearing House Committee. In this forum 
are discussed only matters of practical banking impor- 
tance; divergent views are expressed and weighed, dif- 
ferences are threshed out, a unanimous agreement is 
usually reached and thereafter the member banks act 
as a unit. 

The first Clearing House Association in this country 
was organized in the office of the Merchants Bank of 
New York in 1853. Today there are 230 Clearing House 
Associations in the United States. The New York Clear- 
ing House has probably always been the most influential. 
It has assumed leadership in many grave emergencies 
and by the courage and sagacity of its management has 
frequently saved the day for the entire country. When the 
United States Government in 1861 was in dire financial 
straits, the Clearing Houses of New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston pledged the total resources of their members 
at a meeting called by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Chase, and relieved the difficulties of the National Gov- 
ernment. In the panic of 1907, following the lead of 
New York, 51 Clearing Houses issued loan certificates 
amounting to $255,536,300, enabling member banks to ex- 
tend additional credit to country banks, to mercantile 
and manufacturing customers, and making it possible 
to pay Clearing House debts without unduly curtaling 
credits or calling loans. 

During 1907, the late Mr. James Stillman was Chair- 
man of the New York Clearing House Committee. His 
wisdom and strength of character enabled him to render 
the country preeminent services in that crisis. As he 
has passed away since our last meeting it is not amiss 
to refer here to his breadth of vision, soundness of judg- 
ment, and personal power which enriched not only the 
banking profession but the whole nation as well. The 
institution to which he gave the best efforts of his life 
remains an enduring monument to his rare genius. 

Permit me to refer to several distinctive features of 
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the Philadelphia Clearing House Association. Organized 
in 1858, it has been most conservative in its methods, 
especially regarding the payment of balances, which have 
been invariably paid in gold, through the device of gold 
Clearing House Certificates, or through gold Treasury 
Certificates. Of course, this rule did not apply at such 
times as loan certificates were in circulation, but all 
loan certificates were finally redeemed in gold. For 
many years Philadelphia had two daily exchanges. The 
first exchange was very early, at 8:30 A. M., and in- 
cluded only checks received by the members on the 
previous day. The second exchange was termed the 
runners’ exchange and included all notes and acceptances 
due on that date and all items in the morning mails 
made payable at the banks. The balances arising from 
the runners’ exchange were settled by means of Clearing 
House Due Bills which were a form of cashier’s check, 
payable only through the next day’s exchange. In order 
to safeguard the banks in holding over night Clearing 
House due bills, each member bank deposited securities 
with the Clearing House Committee in proportion to its 
capital and surplus. The runners’ exchange, however, 
was abolished in January, 1907, the hours for exchanges 
changed to 10 A. M., and now all of the above items may 
be included in the clearing if time permits. The Clear- 
ing House Due Bill still continues to be used as a sub- 
stitute for certificate of checks. Gold settlements have 
always been the rule and the Philadelphia Clearing 
House has continually declined to authorize the issue 
of orders against credits. 

As a result of the Walsh failure in Chicago, a system 
of Clearing House bank examinations was established 
there in 1906 which has since been generally adopted 
by other American Clearing Houses. This has developed 
into a system of self-protection the value of which is 
inestimable to the banks and to the community not only 
as an inventory and appraisal of their physical assets, 
but on account of the information thereby rendered the 
directors regarding their respective banks. Such exami- 
nations exert a weighty moral effect upon the manage- 
ment, who derive distinct profit from the cooperative 
advice of a trained Clearing House bank examiner, spe- 
cializing upon local conditions and tendencies and neces- 
sarily familiar with local borrowers. It is generally 
understood that credit for originating this idea is due 
to Mr. W. T. Fenton, the veteran vice-president of the 
National Bank of Republic of Chicago. 

The County Clearing House is Boston’s notable con- 
tribution to the Clearing House system. Owing to the 
compact, clearly defined territory of New England, all 
tributary to Boston, and the practical skill displayed in 
its organization in 1899, this pioneer country Clearing 
House was instantly and continuously successful until 
finally taken over, body and breeches, by the Boston Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Its practical features made it a model 
for several other important Country Clearing Houses in 
other places and for the existing collection system of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

The influence and power of the various Clearing House 
Associations of the country reached their zenith in 1914 
when they stood the initial shock of the great European 
war and met it by the issue of loan certificates. 


On Monday, July 28th, 1914, Austria declared war on 
Servia. On Friday, July 31, following the closing of all 
the European Bourses, the London Stock Exchange 
closed. The resulting liquidation of securities upon the 
New York Stock Exchange by European, Canadian and 
American holders was unprecedented in volume, with 
wide breaks in price. The calling of loans by Canadian 
banks augmented the heavy demands for gold for export. 
About $50,000,000 of gold had been exported in June 
and about $45,000,000 in July. The Bank of England 
raised its discount rate from 3% to 4%, to 8%, and to 
10% per cent between July 29th and August Ist. The 
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New York Stock Exchange closed its doors on Friday, 
July Sist, for the first time since the 1873 panic. The 
Cotton Exchange closed on the same day. On Saturday, 
Germany declared war against Russia, and on Sunday 
attacked France, and on Monday invaded Belgium. 

The New York Clearing House Committee, after con- 
ferences with the Secretary of the Treasury on Saturday 
and Sunday in Washington and New York, decided to 
issue loan certificates on Monday, August 3d, authorizing 
payment of balances also in any form of currency. The 
s0ston, Chicago, and Philadelphia Clearing Houses im- 
mediately followed suit. The savings banks gave notice 
of intention to enforce the sixty day clause upon with- 
drawals in excess of $50 or $25. 

In swift succession gold exports ceased, foreign ex- 
change became demoralized and the exportation of grain, 
cotton and other staples stopped as orders were canceled. 
Marine insurance could not be effected and vessels in 
many instances returned to port, having been recalled by 
wireless instructions. Cotton and grain at once declined 
sharply, and widespread apprehension ensued. 

The experiences of 1907 had familiarized all city bank 
officers and Clearing House Committees with Clearing 
House loan certificate operations. So the machinery was 
at once quietly and smoothly set in motion under control 
of veterans. This action provided on Monday, August 
3rd, abundant means for settling all balances between 
local banks. At the urgent request of Clearing House 
officials and with the hearty approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Congress promptly amended the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act of 1908, which authorized emergency cur- 
rency. Congress abolished the restriction of a $500,000,- 
000 maximum and repealed the provision that no bank 
could issue emergency circulation unless it had already 
outstanding national bank notes amounting to 40% of its 
capital. The rate of tax or interest was also reduced to 
3% per annum for the first three months, with % of 1% 
increase for each month thereafter until 6% was reached. 

The officers and machinery of the various Clearing 
Houses were utilized by the National Currency Associa- 
tions, and their committees passed upon and became cus- 
todians of the securities pledged to secure emergency 
currency. All these measures of relief so quickly adopted 
served to safeguard the money situation, enabled banks 
to expand credits, to make currency shipments to the in- 
terior, and to meet payroll demands as usual without call- 
ing loans or curtailing commercial credits. Thus by their 
promptness, energy and good judgment, the New York 
Clearing House Committee with the instant cooperation 
of many other Clearing Houses unquestionably averted 
a disastrous panic and prevented any serious interruption 
to domestic commerce. Twelve cities in the United States 
issued $211,778,000. Clearing House certificates and 
emergency currency was omitted amounting to $384,485,- 
000. 

Meantime the British Parliament had decreed several 
bank holidays, then a moratorium, and had later ar- 
ranged with the Bank of England to purchase at low rates 
under Government guarantee all bills of exchange ac- 
cepted before August 4th, without recourse upon the 
acceptor. This was a most important step in Great 
Britain’s masterly policy toward resumption of foreign 
trade. As the British Navy cleaned up the seas of Ger- 
man ships, ocean traffic started, grain and cotton bills 
were created and became marketable and foreign com- 
merce was gradually resumed. 

In September the $100,000,C00 Gold Pool was formed by 
New York bankers, almost every institution in the larger 
cities contributing its proportionate share as part of a 
plan to provide for the payment of various American 
obligations maturing abroad. Shipments of gold were 
made from time to time to Ottawa for account of the 
Bank of England. This gold was useful later on in 
settling balances due us. 
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During October the tide turned and practically all 
Clearing House certificates were retired. In November 
the New York Clearing House announced in the press that 
its entire issue had been redeemed. The crisis had 
passed. Money became comfortable in October and was 
easy in November. 

On November 16th the Cotton Exchange resumed busi- 
ness and the Federal Reserve System was inaugurated, 
the 12 banks opening their doors and gradually com- 
mencing operations. The reduction in reserve require 
ments added to the existing ease of money and the mem- 
ber banks shifted their reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Banks without disturbing the money market. The New 
York Stock Exchange opened December 12th. 

After the crisis had passed and the Federal Reserve 
Banks were opened, the influence of the Clearing House 
System began to wane unquestionably, then and there. 
Its loan certificate functions have passed away forever. 
Its issue of gold certificates against deposits of gold have 
also gone forever, as the Federal Reserve Banks have ab- 
sorbed all the unrelated gold reserves and merged them 
into a common reservoir. The Federal Reserve Bank 
now receives credits and pays debts at the Clearing House 
for the member banks by a simple ledger entry and has 
also assumed the functions of the country Clearing 
House, while its Gold settlement Fund, established early 
in 1915, is in some respects a National Clearing House 
for the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. The Federal Reserve 
System has become a most useful machine for banking co- 
operation, but in its present organization it has no group 
of men occupying a similar position to the Clearing 
House Committee, the members of which come together 
fresh from their practical experiences and contact with 
merchants and manufacturers, and feel as no one else can 
the pulsations of the commercial life of the city. They 
serve without political objective and without personal 
gain as a motive. They sit about the table as free and 
independent men, representatives of their banks, serving 
without compensation for the benefit of their community. 
Their opinions take value and prevail as they may or may 
not possess actual worth. Their action is based on their 
own views and not on those of any other superior body. 
The value of their judgment lies in their complete 
knowledge of existing conditions. The Clearing House 
Committee is a striking instance of local self government 
exercised through representatives, in a democracy. The 
foremost bankers of every important American city have 
been the leaders of its Clearing House activities. 

When the United States entered upon war, the Clearing 
Houses of the country were the centers in which financial 
public opinion quietly formed and crystallized. 
Their influence radiated into the community and moulded 
its attitude. In all the Liberty Loan campaigns and other 
war activities, the leaders of the various Clearing Houses 
have played no mean part. They have also had a tre- 
mendous silent influence in lining up the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial units in the larger communities 
and utilizing their resources. The final result has been 
that magnificent and universal spirit of financial 


was 


co- 


operation which has inspired the American people, bound 
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us all together as a solid nation and unified our efforts 
for financing the war. By this cooperation we have ac- 
complished what many considered impossible—have mo- 
bilized the sinews of war to the extent of billions, in 
keeping with the spirit and resources of the world’s most 
prosperous nation. Today this is the universal attitude 
and men come in from the remoter regions daily and as- 
tonish us with the story of their work, which is similar 
to ours, in the distribution of Liberty Bonds. This is the 
simple explanation of America’s immense total subscrip- 
tions. 

Today the Clearing Houses are influencing steadily the 
curtailing of non-essential loans and the shifting of funds 
into channels necessary to the prosecution of the war. 
This is being done so quietly and in such a common sense 
and practical manner that the extent of the transition is 
scarcely realized. 

Through the influence of the Clearing Houses the banks 
generally have adopted a system of liberal loans to those 
engaged in all activities which would help win the war, 
even if such policy involved borrowing heavily from the 
several Federal Reserve Banks. This is back of our pro- 
ductive capacity, beyond parallel in history, and the para- 
mount element in winning the war. This is a control in 
production and is so stupendous no one mind can com- 
pass it. Today the post of honor belongs to the banks 
showing the heaviest amount of rediscounts and bills 
payable incurred in their efforts to help their deserving 
customers finance their production. 

During the war period the Clearing Houses have been 
centers from which has emanated a sentiment of supreme 
confidence. We are strong and we have the knowledge 
and confidence of our strength. We occupy a dominant 
international financial position. We hold the largest gold 
reserve in the world; according to Sir Edward Holden 
we have the best banking system on earth. We are 
creating immense favorable trade balances. Practically 
none of our securities are held abroad. We ourselves are 
holding many billions of the Government securities of 
the leading nations on earth. When peace comes the 
United States has an opportunity to become a _ pre- 
eminent commercial world power such as no one would 
have dreamed of five years ago. We shall rapidly develop 
our foreign commerce with a strong navy, a merchant 
marine and foreign banking machinery, provided favor- 
able political influences are assured. 

Possessing the friendship of the world, won by the 
sacrifices America has made on account of our faith in 
the right and on account of our ideals of Liberty and 
Justice, we can take a place in world affairs to which the 
character of our people and our unparallelled natural re- 
sources entitle us, a place second to none. As bank offi- 
cers and citizens, let us all mass our efforts and influence 
for an intensive war and let each go the limit in doing our 


‘bit, end autocracy and militarism, to safeguard democ- 


racy and to punish properly the criminal brutes of Ger- 
many, regardless of rank. Those whom we have sent to 
France will do well their part, we need have no fear. 
God grant that we on this side may worthily support 
them. 
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Exchange, Collection, or Service Charges from the Standpoint 
of a Reserve City Banker 


By Cray H. 


Of all sad subjects under the sun to give one to study let me rec- 
ommend this as the saddest, not because it is more complicated in 
detail than many other subjects; for instance, it might bother one a 
lot more to find out why a railroad should charge a certain rate for 
carrying hogs to Chicago and a certain other rate for carrying straw- 
berries, but here is a case where the theory should provide the solu- 
tion, the theory being that a bank providing a service for a customer 
should be compensated for that service—the answer being in this case 
not only that the bauk should provide the service, but it should pay 
roundly for the privilege. 

We have been asked to deal with one phase of the exchange or! 
service charge question—namely, its effect on the Reserve Banks as 
distinct from Federal Reserve, Central Reserve or Country Banks, or 
in other words, aualyze the effect on the intermediate agent who 
stands between the country bank and the larger outside commercial! 
world. The conditions surrounding the country banker who seeks to 
build up his business by getting Tom, Dick and Harry to draw checks 
upon him so that his bank will be known favorably, is like to a bank 
which was commended to me recently because it bad always cashed 
every check that my friend had received upon it. To get this repu- 
tation, which is earned at the customer’s expense, and add to it all 
glory that is earned by its own effort and get people coming in the 
front door, that is the first step, The real hope underlying it all is 
that somehow these front door parties may prove worth while and 
will let some of their prosperity filter into the bank. 

The Reserve Bank is just as eager for 
Country Bank accounts—-makes first a proposition to the country 
bankers that gives the Reserve Banker a small profit, then modifies 
it to suit the taste, adding malt or sugar, but no vinegar, and finally 
lands the account on a basis satisfactory to the Country Banker. 

A country banker with pride tells us that he has 387 commercial! 
accounts totaling $57,700, and that 142 of these accounts average 
below a $10 balance. He says: ‘‘ The small depositor in rural dis- 
tricts I deem the very fibre root which supports the trunk and 
branches of the financial tree, and when the city bank compels the 
small depositor to buy a bank draft, postal or express order to pay 
his bills they are striking at the very hand that feeds them.’’ This 
same logic obtains in the mind of those Reserve Bankers who think 
that out of the multitude of new bank accounts they get and the 
volume of items they handle will come the glorious victory. 

To such Reserve Bankers, and they are few, who have been able 
first to inveigle with soft words, then to charm while the operation 
of classifying, card indexing, averaging, and dissecting was going 
merrily on, and then to finally hold their victims under totally differ- 
ent terms than those originally dreamed of by the correspondent— to 
such we bow in admiration. We hope they have done the trick and 
that the Federal Reserve Bank won’t get them. But bere is the way 
this refinement in service appears to the country banker. One of 
them writes: 

“ Our city correspondent will tell us that they make all of our col- 
lections at par, without cost to us, but do they? Our last month’s 
interest account from one correspondent shows ‘‘ deductions to cover 
loss of time incurred in collecting outside items credited upon re- 
ceipt’’ of $128,000 for 3 days. Does that look like collecting at 
par? While our customers, whom we take these checks of, get 
credit at once.’ 

But most Reserve Bankers are not of this class, for either in lack 
of volume of business which can be controlled simply or in the quality 
of their accounts which do not produce loanable margins that are 
simply making one hand spend al! its time snatching the burden from 
the other. Sometimes as a juggler they toss one charge in the air 
while each hand grasps another, but eventually they all get down on 
the carpet. 

The classes of items handled which may be said to compose the 
bulk of transactions involved in our discussion are as follows: 

1. Trade Acceptances, 

2. Drafts drawn either with or without 
quiring presentation to drawers. 

3. Checks of individuals upon banks or checks or drafts of banks 
upon each other. 

Trade Acceptances in our judgment should bear a collection or 
exchange charge on the part of the remitting bank. This charge 
should be moderate in order to stimulate the use of Acceptances, and 
further because the Acceptance, when properly used, becomes one of 
the most easily handled of items. 

Drafts drawn either with or without documents attached, involving 
either the sending of notices, presentation to drawee or both—in 
almost every case involve a distinct service, and therefore should 
yield a charge to the remitting bank. ‘This charge should be based 
upon the extent of service required, 

Checks of individuals upon banks when sent to pay obligations out 
side of the town of the drawee bank should yield a small charge to 
the remitting bank. The same rule should apply to checks or drafts 
of banks upon each other except where those checks or drafts are 
upon the larger centers of trade, such as the central Reserve Cities 
and Federal Reserve Banks. 

Our argument is as follows: 

Banks are organized for profit, They may vary in service rendered, 
but they are entitled to pay for such service as they do render. 

The opening of a checking account by a bank with a customer is a 
service to that customer, 

The bank furnishes a safe depository for his funds. 


business—goes out after 


attached documents re- 
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It furnishes him all stationery 
including deposit slips, 


necessary to transact his 
check books, monthly 


banking 


t statements of 


HuUsSiInNess 


account, pay-roll slips, money containers, etc. 
It gives the customer a legal receipt for any money he pays by 
check, 


It enables the 
where in the 
own town. 


customer sitting at his own desk to pay bills any- 
country as easily as though they were payable in his 


This is definite tangible service that every bank renders to every 
commercial depositor—many banks do very much more than this in 
numerous ways. ‘The customer we say should pay for this service, 
and a charge may be allowed by him in either of the following ways: 

(a) By keeping with his bank a balance sufficient to allow the bank 
to first receive from him and its other customers return enough upou 
its use to repay the cost of the services enumerated above—then in 
addition a small profit. 

(b) If his balance is small he should pay a fixed 
monthly fee based on the average cost of similar accounts, or if he 
uses his account freely for paying outside bills, he should 
charge upon every check so used, 


necessarily 


permit a 
As an example of accounts that do 
not do this I have cited perbaps an extreme case in another para- 
graph of the country banker who prides himself that he has 142 
commercial accounts that average a ten dollar balance. If we assume 
that 10 per cent, only of this balance is kept by the banker as a re- 
serve, we can see that the banker received 54 cents a year, or one 
cent a week for each account providing he loans his money at 6 per 
cent. Out of that he must keep bis customer’s true account, protect 
it from fraud or misuse, furnish him stationery as noted above, pay 
postage, get a return on his own investment in bank and fixtures, clerk 
hire and overhead. A banker in Cass City, Michigan, says: ‘* Just 
today I cashed a check for 75 cents, drawn on a bank in Montana. 
Think of it, sending a check from Montana to pay some lodge dues; 
the bankers do the rest.’’ Of course banks that take accounts like 
this make their good customers pay the cost of handling the poor 
ones—they expect the few good ones to carry the volume of poor 
ones—they must charge excess interest to cover this expense or else 
they must be satisfied to take as a profit less than the going rate of 
interest would bring them, if other services were properly paid for, 
or if, by making friends with the smal] customer, you help to draw 
his friends to you, some of whom may be profitable, which at best is 
intangible. A country banker, but a friend of the Reserve Banker, 
pleads for fair treatment for the latter. He says: ‘‘ One fault lies 
largely in the fact that many country banks do not maintain suffi- 
cient balances as they should, but try to take advantage of and work 
the city correspondent to the limit.’’ 

The commonest form of charge is called exchange. 
oretically is *'>° 


Exchange the- 
‘ost of remitting actual currency to satisfy an obli 
gation at it: e of payment. Banks, however, according to loca- 
tion, size and character of business, have distinctly varying needs 
for actual currency shipments, so that it seems much simpler to us 
to consider the word ‘‘ exchange’’ as practically a ‘‘ service charge.’’ 
This is particularly true now because of the fact that banks have so 
encouraged the use of checks in all manner of settlements that the 
old practice of selling bank drafts on large centers to customers to 
enable them to pay foreign obligations has almost entirely disap- 
peared, The competition of express companies and the post office 
through the convenient issuance of money orders bas also had much to 
do with this—so the check fostered by banks which has come to satay 
and grow in use should bear its burden of expense in direct proportion 
to the service it renders its drawer. 

Another banker in Escanaba writes: 

‘* The whole question of exchange and collection charges seems to 
hinge on where bills are payable. The buyer says when he pays the 
money at the bank, that shouid release him; the seller says that the 
money should be paid to him at his place of business, and this con- 
tinual quarrel between the buyer and the seller raises the whole 
question and the banks are now standing in the gap, being practi- 
cally prohibited by law from charging even postage for the remitting 
of money or exchange in payment of customers’ checks, It would 
take considerable persuasion to make me believe that if a customer 
of mine brings in $10,000 in cash and immediately draws his check 
payable to a firm in San Francisco that I must ship at my expens« 
this $10,000 to the Federal Reserve Bank or whatever other bank 
through which it finally reached us to pay this check. This contro 
versy has been going on for years, but the city banks and the whole 
salers, being better organized and more powerful, have finally con 
vinced the Government that money should be paid to them at thet: 
place of business without cost, for goods which they sell. The local 
bank is up against it, as we cannot make a service charge to our 
depositors after years of free service. It is also very difficult for us 
to refuse checking accounts, althougk we ought to do it where the 
balance is insufficient to warrant the expense. A country bank has 
to do a great many things that a city bank would never dream of 
doing, and I suppose this is one of the things we must in future do 
for nothing, It goes without saying we feel that the Government 
has unwarrantably taken advantage of the power which has been en 
trusted to the Federal Reserve Board to compel the country banks to 
perform a valuable service without compensation."’ 


In preparing this paper, we sent out a questionnaire. No one is 


really intelligent in these days if he cannot have a bundle of ques 
Here are the questions as asked and the answers 
Many kind-hearted correspond 


tionnaires about. 
by ‘* Yes’’ or ‘‘ No’’ as summarized. 











CLEARING HOUSE SECTION. 


ents gave more extended answers and to them we owe much of the 
discussion in this paper. We sent out 200 blanks and received back 
about 130 replies. We thank these correspondents one and all, In 
writing to them we acknowledged our ignorance of the problem, but 
of course we hoped to deceive them into the belief that if they 
answered our questions we would find the solution. A few souls, 
bless them, were so deceived, the rest were at least obliging. 

Question 1—Do you collect exchange from your home customers en 
foreign items deposited with you? Yes, 24; no, 10. 

Question 2—Do you charge your outside correspondents for items on 
your own town that they send you, both checks and collections? Yes, 
68; no, 61. 

Question 3—Do you make a profit each year upon this business which 
compensates you in dollars and cents for the postage, clerk hire, sta- 
tionery and proportion of overhead expense which this business should 
properly stand? Yes, 16; no, 112. 

Question 4—Are you entirely satisfied with your present system of 
routing and collecting your cash items? Yes, 101; no, 24. 

Question 5—If not, what is the matter? Varied answers. 

Question 6—Do you think that your home customers should pay the 
exchange, collection, or service charge which he now may not pay, 
when he, by issuing his check at his own desk, is able to pay debts 
anywhere in the country? Yes, 82; no, 40. 

These questionnaires were sent to Reserve Banks and to Country 
Banks, the distinction being only one of size and degree. Question 4, 
‘* Are you entirely satisfied with your present system of routing and 
eollecting your cash items?’’ With 101 replying that their service 
from correspondents was satisfactory as compared to 24 who said they 
were not, it was manifest to me that the Reserve Banks were at least 
80 per cent popular with their country correspondents and that they 
were therefore not profiting at the expense of the country banker. But 
87 per cent of all answering, Reserve and Country Banks alike, showed 
they were doing this business at a loss. 

Now for summing up: The banks in this country have developed the 
greatest number of individual and separate banking offices in the world. 
They are essentially democratic institutions as compared with those in 
countries having the branch bank system. They tco have fostered and 
developed the use of checks by individuals far more than in any 
country of the world. This use of checks has an important bearing 
upon the use of money and of reserves. Even though this use may be 
of the greatest value in providing a self liquidating secondary currency, 
its convenience to the maker of the check is such that he should pay 
for its use. His home bank should see that he pays either by direct 
charge or by indiregt profit on his account, but this should be care- 
fully figured so that a profit is made on each account. When the 
home bank has done this, what shall we say of the Reserve Banks? 
Their business is greater in volume and involves bank accounts, in 
addition to ordinary commercial accounts, and they in their turn 
should receive pay for their service by the use of compensating balances. 
They may be able to scale some fees from a part of this sort of business 
that passes through their bands, but the most of their compensation 
must come from substantial balances kept by the banks whose items 
they handle. 

To reduce the cost of handling checks and to place the burden where 
it properly belongs there might be established in Reserve centers, 
Country Clearing Houses. These should be near enough to their clients 
so that mails could reach them in not over eight hours. These Clear- 
ing Houses could be operated by joint membership of all banks in the 
district and used simply in a co-operating way for clearing purposes. 
The Federal Reserve Banks could place in charge of each Country 
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Clearing House a representative to link up the operation of it with the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Each Country Clearing House might receive 
from member banks a balance not subject to interest which the Country 
Clearing House might in turn deposit with the neighboring Reserve 
City Banks. This balance would constitute a fund to protect the 
Clearing House from loss—in addition to this, member banks should 
make daily settlements of clearing house balances by drafts on some 
neighboring Reserve City bank. Rules covering details could easily be 
formulated. In this plan every Country Clearing House could receive 
and collect direct all checks in its designated zone. This plan would 
relieve Reserve Banks from handling much detail and would leave 
steadier balances in their hands from correspondents and from the 
Country Clearing House. In our judgment the saving in detailed 
handling, postage, and in time of collection would be very great. The 
Reserve Bank’s balances would be as large as before the shift, for the 
Country Clearing House would distribute its funds not in transit in 
Reserve Banks. 

It seems more scientific and efficient than present methods and might 
work out to greatly simplify the task of liquidating promptly the 
floating check currency. It would put it up to each bank, large or 
small, to make a service charge for service rendered to their customers. 
That is where the chief hitch in the plan lies, but is it not as well 
to face this squarely now? With the extension of the Federal Reserve 
Bank—its constant growth in membership, its ability to serve its 
members—and its insistence on getting par collection facilities—are we 
not facing the fact that sooner or later we must spread our expense 
where it belongs and not fool ourselves into thinking that we some- 
how will play even under the old practice. 

We say—let the Federal Reserve Bank help us in handling detail— 
it is quite likely that at least a portion of the expense of the Country 
Clearing House might be absorbed by them so far as their own member 
bank dealings are concerned. Reserve Banks who would thus rid them- 
selves of much detail would have sounder balances and could probably 
afford to treat correspondents with greater liberality in service and in 
payment of interest on balances. 

The Federal Reserve Bank by its influence through these Country 
Clearing Houses upon the methods of country banks could assist them 
in recommending a service charge from customers. They could not act 
as the parent bank in the branch bank system does in establishing 
policies. This might also help the Federal Reserve Bank to find a 
place to use some of their large excess earnings for the benefit of 
member banks, 

If a plan like this can be inaugurated and the relation of banks to 
their customers and of customers to the check problem can be fully 
discussed and explained so that the customer realized that he should 
bear his part of the burden—the whole matter will solve itself. As it 
is now each party to the transaction seeks to dodge his burden and 
shift it onto the other fellow. Perhaps the customer thinks he is 
dodging now when in reality the charge he should pay directly to his 
home bank is paid by him indirectly in the added cost of the goods he 
buys. If each customer pays his share as a service charge—that charge 
can be made very small. Every merchant, in selling wares, in no 
matter how small quantities, exacts a charge. Bankers have become 
very careless in collecting service charges and are themselves to blame 
for present conditions, They vie with each other in giving service for 
nothing. 

We recommend this restatement of the old story to you as intelligent 
bankers. If only we could have President Wilson ask bank customers 
to volunteer to pay service charges to their banks what a wonderful 
piece of patriotic service it would be! 








Condensed Statements 


By JAMES MaTTHEWS, Assistant Cashier of the National City Bank of New York. 


The question of a satisfactory uniform statement has occupied the 
attention of bankers throughout the country for many years, and al- 
though various forms, several of which are excellent in detail construc- 
tion, have been evolved and adopted for use, no particular form appears 
to have met with the universal approval and adoption of the banking 
community. Among such statements are those approvad by this Asso- 
ciation and Federal Reserve Banks. The Federal Reserve Board 
recently submitted to the consideration of bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers and others interested in the subject, a tentative proposal 
for a uniform financial statement prepared by the American Institute 
of Accountants. That statement is splendidly arranged with respect 
to details and is well suited for all ordinary requirements. Those and 
other statements of a similar kind are being very generally used by 
borrowers for the purpose of obtaining funds direct from their banks, 
but the practice of furnishing such statements to bankers interested 
in the purchase of paper in the open market has not been followed by 
note brokers. 

The Clearing Houses representing a large majority of the paper- 
buying banks of the United States, therefore, have felt the need of a 
form of statement that will provide essential information not given on 
the forms supplied by note brokers regarding the makers and endorsers 
of notes which they offer for sale, and some months ago the Executive 
Committee of the Clearing House Section appointed a special commit- 
tee to prepare a form of statement which in their judgment would 
meet the needs of paper-buying banks. The committee has made an 
exhaustive investigation and study of many forms of statements in 
use among bankers, and have also had several conferences with officials 
of the American Institute of Accountants in order to secure their co- 
operation and support in the matter. As a result of these efforts 
the committee has worked out a form of statement containing essen- 
tial details, condensed as much as is deemed practical, which it believes 
will fill these needs. It has been approved in its main principles by 


the American Institute of Accountants and is submitted herewith for 
your consideration. This form is very similar to that submitted to the 
Federal Reserve Board by the American Institute of Accountants, but 
in the judgment of the committee embodies other features which will 
be of great benfit to the paper-buying banks. 

It is not the desire of the committee that the use of this form of 
statement shall supplant any of those adopted by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, Banking Associations and bankers generally, as such forms 
have been ecreated to fill the peculiar needs of their originators, but 
it is desired that its use shall apply to the special purpose for which 
it is designed. For individual reasons some of the information re- 
quested in this form is omitted in the forms generally in use among 
banks, as a banker will sometimes prefer to wait until an occasion 
arises which makes it necessary to demand the information desired, 
and because of the close relationship existing between him and the 
borrower, he is usually able to obtain it without much difficulty. But 
with regard to a concern borrowing through a note broker, he is not 
so fortunately situated. While note brokers are often willing to assist 
the buyer of paper in acquainting him with the details desired, they 
are practically unable to do so. The absence of co-operation among 
them and the keen competition existing between them are common 
barriers to the success of attaining this object. They seem to fear 
that if they press their clients very strongly for such detail informa- 
tion it might result in their losing the busienss to some other broker 
who might be willing to take it without requiring the information in 
question. Because of this condition, bankers frequently have sought 


recourse to the makers themselves for the information desired, but have 
met with replies to the effect that as their dealings in the sale of paper 
have been direct with the note brokers, they must refer them to these 
Nn undue criticism of note brok 
intended in these remarks, as their position is well understaad. 
The statement has been submitted by the committee to the leading 


brokers for the informatien desired. 
ers is 
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note brokers of the country for their consideration and approval. Some 
of them are opposed to or seem lukewarm toward adopting it, al- 
though many of them are heartily in favor of its adoption and assure 
us of their willingness to recommend its use to their clients. The 
cbjections which some make to the adoption of the form are that the} 
prefer to continue the use of their own statement forms, or to pursue 
their custom of requiring clients, as far as is deemed advisable, to 
have statements prepared by certified public accountants. If the in- 
formation which they secure in either manner was to be given in full 
to banks it would undoubtedly be of considerable assistance, but the 
statements they furnish are often very brief. They are practically 
without details as to the character of the accounts and notes receivable, 
liabilities direct and contingent, 
depreciation reserves and earnings, as well as to the means of endors 
ers outside of their interest in the business. The statement approved 
by the committee embraces this and other information vital to bankers. 

You will observe in the statement that the item of Notes Receivable 
is divided into two sections: ‘‘ current ’’ and ‘* past due,’’ with the 
cash value of same. Accounts Receivable are divided into three sec 
tions: ‘‘ current,’’ ‘‘ past due less than six months,’’ and ‘* past due 
over six months.’’ It is important to know the length of time in which 
accounts are outstanding in order to determine their value or approx 
imate worth. Unstable credit risks and unsatisfactory payers will, 
if given sufficient time, devitalize any business institution, with the 
result eventually of probable loss to its creditors, and the experience 
of many bankers will bear testimony to this. 

The Merchandise item is divided into three sections: ‘‘ finished,’’ ** in 
process—unfinished,’’ and ‘‘ raw material.’’ The Merchandise item 
in the statement of concerns doing a manufacturing business of any 
kind is not always represented in the manner it should be. Merchan- 
dise of such concerns means that which is manufactured complete 
and ready for use. Merchandise in its unfinished state is sometimes 
of little or no value unless considerable labor is expended in order to 
complete it for use. Raw materials have likewise a very uncertain 
value while lying in the hands of the manufacturer, and much depends 
upon the nature of it. Raw coton, wool, silk, leather and goods of 
like nature would in active times probably have a ready sale just as 
they stand in the factory, but there are innumerable kinds of other raw 
mataerials which are not so readily salable in their existing state, 
and in all probability it wonld be necessary to work them up into 
finished goods before they would have any particular value. This 
item, therefore, should be divided into the three parts described. 

Under the item of ‘‘ Collatera] Pledged to Loans,’’ the character of 
the collateral is itemized in the following manner: ‘* notes receivable,’’ 
‘‘ accounts receivable,"’ ‘‘ trade acceptances,’’ ‘‘ merchandise "’ and 
other obligations. 

The item of Acceptances has been inserted separately 
counts receivable and notes receivable in both calumns. While they 
are practically the same in character, it is considered desirable to set 
them out under their particular captions. 

A very important item is that ‘‘ Due from Controlled or Allied Con- 
cerns,’’ which hag been segregated in amounts due for merchandise 
and amounts due for advances. Frequently the whole of this item is 
consolidated with the ordinary accounts receivable, and when it is not 
and is set up separately as an amount due from a branch or allied 
concern, it is treated as one item instead of being divided into its 
proper parts. 

The Unsecured Liabilities are segregated according to their particular 
kind, while the ‘‘ Secured Liabilities "’ show the 
collateral pledged as security in the form of 


merchandise, securities, fixed assets, 


” 
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Accounts Receivable, Trade Acceptances, Merchandise and other obliga- 
tions. 

Stocks ond Bonds should be itemized so as to show what they con- 
sist of and enable one to determine their value. 

There is appended to the form a Profit and Loss statement. The 
value of the information which such a statement produces in addition 
to the financial statement is inestimable. It reflects more accurately 
than any other part of a balance sheet the inherent position of a busi- 
ness. A balance sheet audit is only partfally completed with the 
verification of the assets and liabilities. A deficit or a surplus. will 
be shown thereon, but it is absolutely impossible to form any intelligent 
conclusion as te the operation of the business unless an analysis in the 
form of a profit and loss statement accompanies the balance sheet. 
It is not sufficient to know that the balance sheet shows a substantial 
surplus, the preceding balance sheet may have shown a much larger 
one; neither is it enough to know that the profit and loss for a particu- 
lar period is a certain sum. ‘Those interested in the financial showing 
of a concern desire to know the details of the net result, and these 
details should be set before them in such a manner as to enable them 
to clearly understand the true condition. 

It is highly essential that the statements of borrowers should be 
prepared by certified public accountants who are known to the bank- 
ing community as being thoroughly qualified to do the work. Such a 
statement usually lends greater assurance as a basis for credit than 
one compiled by a concern'’s own auditor or bookkeeper, as it is known 
to have been prepared by a disinterested person who is free to exer 
independent scrutiny of all the details associated with the 

Untold losses in the past undoubtedly could have been averted 
if certain borrowers selling their paper in the open market had been 
compelled to furnish a statement thus prepared. Fortunately, however, 
the custom of having their affairs audited by certified public account- 
ants is becoming more general among seekers of credit each year, and 
pressure should be brought on all borrowers who take recourse to the 
open market for funds to have their affairs audited by such account- 
ants. 


cise an 
business. 


As evidence of the fact that a thorough audit has been made of the 
books and that it has not been confined to an audit of certain accounts, 
the certificate printed at the end of this statement, the form of which 
has been fully approved by the officials of the American Institute of 
Accountants, should bear the signatures of the public accountants who 
have performed the work. The need of this evidence will be appre- 
ciated by those who have had experience with statements alleged to 
be audited when it has subsequently developed fhat they were only 
partly audited. It must be said in this connection, however, that no 
reliable accountant would place his signature to a statement unless he 
explained in detail the extent to which he had gone in preparing it. 
This certificate when duly signed will afford assurance that the state- 
ment has been properly audited. It is needless to say, of course, that 
a partial audit is without any practical value and ought, therefore, to 
be disregarded as a basis for credit. 

We ask your careful consideration of the statement form herewith 
submitted. It is the earnest desire of the committee that it will be 
approved and adopted by this section and that every member who 
purchases paper in the open market shall require the note brokers to 
have their clients execute this form of statement, furnishing a copy of 
same with the paper they offer for sale. If this rule is uniformly 
carried out it will greatly aid in removing a serious danger which at 
present exists by reason of the lack of sufficient information on which 
to base proper and intelligent judgment in the purchase of paper. 


County Organization Plan—Clearing Houses in Smaller 
Centers 


By F. B. Brapy, Vice-President of the Peoples Trust Company, Chillicothe, Missouri 


If to-day we were sitting at a great feast, and were to call in some 
Daniel to read the handwriting on the wall, he would translate the 
words ‘‘ Organization ’’ and ‘* Co-operation,’’ and explain that every 
business will be weighed in the balance and found wanting that does 
not heed these words, they are necessary in every form of activity 
from the home to the ultimate end of business and government. At the 
present time it is imperative that we work together to handle the 
problem of our communities, our State and our Nation. To-day it is 
every man to his full duty of citizenship, every association active and 
busy, and every community doing its full share to help win the war. 
This is our golden text. 


We are compelled by choice, at this time, to talk over with our 
competitor questions which in the past have been academic and also 
questions of the hour. Co-operation is absolutely necessary. We 
are getting away from the one man and one bank idea. Bankers 
themselves, in their own business, have awakened to the fact that 
efficiency means the calling together of every officer and manager at 
the close of business or at the opening in the morning, there to discuss, 
outline and plan the daily work, giving to each and every one some 
duty to carry out and to plan a better handling of the daily business. 
These things are practical and show the trend of the times toward 
organization and co-operation, and as a natural outgrowth of these 
conditions there has arisen a sentiment and a necessity for each and 
every town and city having three or more banks to form Clearing 
House Associations, and for every county to have in it a County Bank- 
ers’ Association both active and working to carry out in minutest de- 
tail the things that are commanded to be done in the community, the 
State, and by those at the head of our Nation’s affairs. 

In presenting to you the importance of Cleari: 
and Connty Bankers’ Associations. I wish to call 


gz House organizations 


attention to the great 


part our small country banks have to do with the administration of 
our country’s affairs. Of approximately 30,000 banks in our whole 
country, about 20,000 have a capital of $50,000 or less, and a major 
per cent. of them are located in towns of 10,000 and less. This fact 
reduced to its lowest terms means that these banks because of their 
numbers, location and influence, must co-operate locally in the same 
manner that the city banks have done in order that they, themselves 
and our several State and the American Bankers’ Association can do 
effective work, and perform their functions. 

If I were to preamble the work of these Clearing House and County 
Bankers’ Associations, I would proceed as follows: that they be organ 
ized to promote the general welfare and usefulness of the banks of 
the community: to promote a closer personal and business acquaintance 
among their members; to secure co-operation of all members upou 
matters affecting their interests; to encourage and facilitate the free 
discussion of subjects of importance to the banking interests of the 
community; to foster the intelligent consideration of questions regard 
ing the financial and commercial usages, customs and laws that affect 


the bauking interests; to assist and co-operate in all phases of war 
work. 


The simple fact that we may meet and really get acquainted with 
each other has a value not to be measured in material dollars. At 
these meetings selfishness will give way to unselfishness, and we will 
be surprised to find that the faults we have been charging against our 
neighbor’s account were imaginary faults, and the unfair suspicion 
which we held against him was likewise untrue; and that he is really 
an honorable, conscientious, likable man; fair in competition and 


square in his dealings. I wish I could command words strong enough 
and could weave them into garlands of rhetorie beautiful enough that 
I might be able to impress upon men the importance and pleasure of 
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meeting and fraternizing with each other. It makes bigger men, 
broader men, better bankers, better business men. For, 


‘* When you get to know a fellow, know his every mood and whim, 
You begin to find the texture of the splendid side of him, 
You begin to understand him, and you cease to scoff and sneer, 
For with understanding always, prejudices disappear. 
You begin to find his virtues, and his faults you cease to tell, 
For you seldom hate a fellow when you know him very well,’’ 


This fraternal feeling, this business acquaintance, is the basis of all 
co-operation. Meetings of these associations, like gatherings at our 
Chambers of Commerce luncheons, or lodge work, become places where 
men lay aside personal feelings and work for community good. Upon 
this fraternity and business acquaintanceship as a foundation We can 
easily erect a permanent useful organization. 

Sut aside from the fraternal, and purely from a material stand- 
point, We owe it to ourselves to attend and co-operate in meetings in 
our particular line or work. That man, be he lumberman, merchaut, 
banker, professional man or farmer, who attends the associations of 
his particular line, will soon become a leader in his business or profes- 
sion, and will be looked up to as such. He places himself and his 
business upon a tableland where competition is a pleasure. His con- 
ception of things is broadened, and he becomes a wide-awake, public- 
spirited citizen. On the contrary, that man who shuts himself up in 
his office or business and says he has no time for such things, and 
excuses himself by saying, ‘‘1 am attending to my own affairs,’’ is 
committing a crime against himself, his family, and society. He is 
guilty of absolute selfishness, one of the sins of the age. 

The meetings of these Clearing Houses and County Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations will serve the two-fold purpose of getting acquainted with one 
another aud broadening us out to take an interest in the affairs of 
the community. Not all the questions discussed at these meetings are 
bank questions. Community problems, Community interest, and Com- 
munity building are but the natural outgrowth of these associations. 
Matters of civic improvements of your town, and good roads and agri- 
culture in the country are always in good form, and in many places 
owe their existence to one or both of these associations. Problems of 
your community are always problems of your bank. These meetings 
will become a forum for free and friendly discussion of all practical 
and current questions, and when we have reached this condition, we 
will control and regulate competition and reduce to a substantial credit 
of the profits account many things we have been doing gratis for our 
customers through fear of losing their business. 

Clearing Houses in the cities have become such a part of the great 
business fabric that they are taken as a matter of fact; a necessity; 
a wheel in the great commercial machine. It will be hard for you who 
ure present from any of the larger centers to conceive conditions as 
they really exist in the smaller towns and cities. It is the bankers 
in these smaller centers that call for our special attention at this time, 
and we kindly ask our city bankers to assist us in helping solve their 
problems. We all realize at this day and time that our interests from 
a banking standpoint are in a manner identical. There is no distinc 
tion between a city and a country banker. We are all governed by the 
same Federal and State laws and the same principles of banking. All 
working in a common cause under different conditions. 

Clearing House Associations in towns of 15,000 or less and in places 
having three er more banks are a practical necessity, and if there be 
any here from cities having no clearing houses, or who have simply a 
nominal association for your convenience in the exchanging of checks, 
and who are withholding the forming and working out of an active 
association through fear that some timid soul should brand your asso- 
ciation as a combine for selfish interests, I speak to you from actual 
experince, that there is no need for such fear or for such a feeling. 
There has not been brought to my observation, nor has there come up 
in my experience a single instance where there has been any hostility 
whatever manifested between the community and the 
of the forming of a Clearing Haqise Association. On the other hand, 
the public will see, as they have in our small city, that a Clearing 
House Association is a power for good, and that our deliberations and 
understandings are for the ultimate good of the community. 
are meeting to discuss frankly and to decide 
tions of the hour. That our meetings are not private, but public in 
their nature. We can honestly state to you that there is never a 
community question that comes up, but what we are expected to lead 
and advise as to the merit of the proposition. 

An active, working Clearing 


banks because 


That we 
with deliberation ques 


House Association will revolutionize 
your system of doing business. It will turn the unpleasant tasks into 
tasks of pleasure. It will turn worries into joys, and drudgery into 
pleasant duty. How? I will tell you. In many localities, for in- 
stance, there are no regular hours for opening and closing the banks. 
We krow of one good sized town in one of our richest counties where 
the banks are open from seven o'clock in the morning until they want 
to close. Sometimes at nine o’clock at night. Imagine competition in 
this place. If a Clearing House Association could bring about an agree 
ment en this point alone in this place it would have done much toward 
making tasks pleasant and work a 


pleasant 


duty. 


tegular hours and the observance of holidays are due your officers 
ind employees. We cannot run on high gear day and night. Relaxa 


tion is necessary. There is no sane reason why agreements can not be 
understandings had upon some of the 
granted without compensation to 
fear in competition. We, 
smaller 


made and accommodations that 


of their community 
who are here from the country 
that our 


are being some 
because of 


towns and cities, know ordinary business is much 
harder to handle than the same business would be in the cities where 
there is regulation. In our case nearly every customer feels that he 
should be preferred in the matter of accommodations and 
leads us to believe that unless we comply 
favors he is asking will be 


with our 


credit and 
with his demands, that the 
granted by our neighbors. To be acquainted 
neighbors 


ibrough our association at this time, and know 
that exactly the same courtesy and no more will be granted by them 


is a great comfort 

In every upon which can be figured out 
with a eertain degree of accuracy, the cost of doing business allowing 
a small margin of profit for your time and trouble. It 
considered a combine in any 


toward turning worry into joy. 


locality there is a base 
should not be 
form for you to figure out these things 


and in some form of a gentleman's agreement with your neighbors, pay 
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what can be afforded to your customers on time deposits, savings ac- 
counts, and to agree on the subject of advertising and donations, and 
the amount that should be charged on exchange, collections, bailments 
and escrow matters. 

We have in our town, of about 10,000 people, a very harmonious 
Clearing House Association working on the following plan, which we 
do not claim to be perfect, but under which we have accomplished a 
great many things. Our Constitution and By-Laws provide that the 
officers shall be elected annually, and that the officers shall rotate among 
the banks, thereby no one can succeed himself. The officers compose 
the executive board and their meetings are held monthly. After the 
manner of our city Clearing Houses, we meet daily at a fixed hour to 
exchange our checks. For a month at a time each of our banks in 
its turn becomes the clearing bank and meetings are held in its rooms. 
This clearing bank acts as manager and receives or pays the debit or 
credit balances to or from the other banks. These balances are most 
wholly paid with exchange. Gold and currency being optional, and 
rarely used. We open regularly at nine o’clock A, M. and close at 
3:30 P. M. We also observe all legal helidays. 

From the organization of our Association, 


we have made exchange 
and collection charges. 


This rule is adhered to religiously, with the 
exception of the agencies that ship currency out of the community 
(Railroads, Express Companies, and Post Office). Every one is charged 
according to a fixed schedule for drafts. We pay a uniform rate of 
3 per cent on time deposits, but have never found it advisable in our 
community to pay on daily balances, except on public funds. In the 
matter of public funds we have a system of distribution which does 
away with the unfair competition that has broken the serenity of many 
banking centers, and caused bank feuds that are bitter to this day. 
We avoid the unpleasant duty of going on bonds to secure certain 
forms of deposits. We have agreed not to act as clerk at any public 
sale, thereby doing away with the obligation and request, ‘‘ that we 
passed upon the paper, now buy it,’’ also we are relieved of the possi- 
bility of days of sickness because of having to stand exposed to all 
kinds and conditions of weather during the days of these farm sales. 
We agree that all requests for contributions amounting to $20 or 
more, shall come before our executive board, where an equitable amount 
is decided upon for all of us to donate, This does away with our 
embarrassment and the possibility of offending a good customer, who is 
always the one sent to you for various and sundry donations. All of 
these things and more are possible in your town. We have not reached 
the millennium by any means. Don’t think that we do not have legiti- 
mate competition—we do. Don’t think that we do not have hard and 
delicate problems to solve—we do. Don’t think we are selfish about 
our neighboring banks without—we are not—but with understanding of 
each other we have always been able to reach a solution or a fair- 
minded compromise on all our problems, 

During the past eighteen months as chairman of a special com- 
mittee of our Missouri Bankers’ Association on Agriculture and Good 
Roads development we have spent much time on the subject of County 
Bankers’ Associations. We found from the outset that in order to 
reach our goal, we would need workers in every section of the state. 
That it would be absolutely impossible to get results without a means 
through which to work. The natural men or organization to which we 
should turn would be bankers or associations of bankers. For we 
realized that they knew local conditions better than anyone, and knew 
the needs of their community, and could suggest to our committee the 
things that would be helpful in their 
County Bankers’ Associations, 
our problem. 


locality. <A few counties had 
How to get the others organized became 
Our state association in the meantime had appointed a 
committee of three in each county in our state to be 


known as the 
County Agriculture Committee, 


We immediately sought their aid. In 
the meantime, they too had found the need for all the bankers in their 
county to be organized for their particular work. 


At this psychological 
moment, our committee sent out 


letters to every banker in the state 
telling him of the benefits of such an association. At the same time 
letters were sent to these several Agricultural committees suggesting 
au date for them to call a meeting of the bankers of their county, and 
enclosed therewith a suggestion copy of a Constitution and By-Laws for 
their guidance, If you get men together and show them a plan and a 
reason why they should organize, an organization will be formed. This 
was the primary purpose in enclosing the suggested copy of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, which were drawn up in regular form under 
articles and sections covering the purposes of such an association, the 
officers, their duties, the 


forming of the executive board, the place and 
time of 


meetings, election of officers, ete. We found this Constitution 
and By-Laws a very effective means and recommend it for consideration 
in states that are seeking to form these 
suggest that in those states that are active 


County Associations. We 
in this work through s; ecial 
committees or otherwise that you act aggressively, that you call the 
meetings, set the time of such meetings and have someone on hand with 
a suggested form of constitution and by-laws to help outline a plan of 
work for the present time and for future meetings if possible. 

After these associations are formed, it is 


very necessary that 
be kept active, busy, and interested. 


They must have enthusiasm ; 
must have purpose, In the natural course 


they 
they 
of things there will always 
come up for discussion and disposal questions that are nation wide such 
as Liberty Loan, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
drives; and other questions of a 


Knights of Columbus 


local nature bearing upon conditions 


in their immediate counties, such as roads, pure seeds, drainage, and 


local assistance ; a personal nature bearing 


and also those questions ot 


npon their own business and the questions of interest to your own 
banks. 
Aside from these questions we have found it a splendid plan to 


furnish to each county association a printed list of topics from which 
their program committee may assign to certain ones as leaders some 
particular question for discussion, 


We had our state association print 
for us a card upon which 


was listed about fifty up-to-date, practical 


questions from which they might get suggestions for discussions at 
their meetings. In some similar manner these associations may be 
kept active and in a receptive mood to render real service in times 


when they are especialy needed, to help our American 
ciation and our State Associations, and the 
necessarily work with and through them 

The County Bankers’ Associations can be made very 
beneficial both from the standpeint of their own interest and that of 


Bankers’ Asso- 
special committee that must 


meetings of 
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their community. We have found a great many county wide prob- 
lems easily solved through their efforts. We know that in many 
counties the County Agent would today be unknown, had not the 


yapkers of the county through their association come forward to help, 
and in many instances to pay his initial salary. ‘The results of the 
handiwork of this man are reflected in better farming, better live stock, 
better orchards, better home surroundings, and bigger bank deposits. 
In one of our Missouri Counties this season this county agent in the 
matter of seed vorn alone, saved the county $300,000. Multiply this 
amount by the corn producing counties of our state and the amount 
saved for bank deposits, paying of mortgages, and improvement, is 
astonishing. ‘The slogan presented in our Banker Farmer, ‘* Anything 
that puts corn in the crib and silage in the tank, puts money in the 
bank,’’ is absolutely true, and that County Bankers’ Association that 
has used its efforts for the county agent has done*a real service. 

Other live questions may be discussed that will bring about a better 
understanding of city and country folk and initiate a complete system 
of roads and road building. The transportation problem at this time 
is a real one. Great losses have been sustained because products and 
merchandise could not be moved. We are not blaming the railroads 
for this; they have done their best, but were unable to handle the busi- 
ness consigned to the Atlantic ports. The Railroad War Board was 
established among otber things to relieve this situation. Waterways 
and highways are the two remaining means of transportation. Our 
highway problem is an immense problem and must have special study. 
These highways are being used as never before by truck lines that are 
seeking to relieve the congestion of freight. In many parts of the 
country they are kept running regularly on schedule. This will ulti- 
mately mean hard surfaced and well kept 365-day roads in every com- 
munity. Statistics show that we have now about 2,750,000 miles of 
roads, and of this number only about one-tenth, or 275,000 miles are 
hard surfaced roads, and further we have not built over 100,000 miles 
of hard surfaced roads in the past five years. This question will be 
dealt with and solved largely by community organizations of which our 
Oounty Bankers’ Association and our Clearing House Associations sre 
the great working factors. These, with other problems of common in- 
terest, will build a bigger and a better cititzenship. 

Our Nation has passed through three Liberty Loan campaigns. We 
are on the eve of another. We have promoted other campaigns in the 
interest of the Red Cross, the Y. M. ©. A., the Knights of Columbus 
and the War Savings Stamps. Others are to follow. In carrying out 
this laudable and necessary work, the County Bankers’ Associations 
have had a prominent part to play. They were the great equalizer of 
the burden and the simplifier of the work. Our Government appre- 
ciliates the fact that wherever it has at its disposal a County Bankers’ 
Association or a Clearing House Association it has a means to which it 
may turn and get results in any drive or work it may bave in hand. 
From personal experience as district manager in Liberty Loan Cam- 
paigns we know that the work was reduced and better results obtained 
by reason of these associations. 

The time is here when County Bankers co-operating with Clearing 
House Associations must solve many of our perplexing problems. In 
the cities it has been found that a clearing house examiner is a neces- 
sity, both from the matter of personal and community protection. If 
this examiner is conducive to the health of the banking business in the 
cities, why should he not be a good physician to have in the small 
centers and rural communities. The question is axiomatic and needs 
no evidence. 

The employing of such a man may be out of the question at the 
present time in some localities, but until we are able to secure his servy- 
ices, it will be the more necessary that we meet and unburden our 
business souls and give each other credit information. Various schemes 
are inaugurated to serve each locality desiring to get this information. 
No banker desires, nor will he allow, his competitor to look over his 
files and registers; but he should be willing to talk over specific cases 
and to help in every way to control and regulate the scattered and 
limit borrower. Clearing House and County Associations suggest, 
foster and encourage this feeling among competitors which will enable 
them to discuss unreservedly these cases. 

We are acquainted with one locality where each member of the 
Clearing House Association makes out a list of his borrowers, and 
at a special meeting each one of these lists are read in turn, As the 
member reads his list the other members check the name that is also 
on his own list. After the meeting and at some convenient time these 
duplicate borrowers are checked up and their credits gone over. This 
form is crude but it is a stepping stone leading to a Clearing House 
examiner. We had in our town a few days ago a case where a farmer 
who is entitled to a $500 credit in his own right had borrowed from 
each of the five banks about $400 or a total of $2,000. This farmer 
was fortunate this year and raised enough wheat on his bottom farm to 
pay off all he had borrowed. Had there been an overflow, we would 
have been compelled to carry this man indefinitely. The bank in which 


he made his deposit was quick to see his checks coming in through the 
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clearing from the other four banks, and at the next meeting of our 
Clearing House Association this man, his affairs and his methods of 
doing business were thoroughly discussed and it was definitely decided 
that he should borrow where he deposits. This instance is mentioned 
because it is duplicated in a greater or less degree in every locality, 
and the only way to control it is by co-operation in some form that 
will lead up to the employment of an examiner which is the ultimate 
solution of the problem by which the scattered and limit borrower 
may be restricted and controlled. 

Another question that will finally be solved by our County Bankers’ 
and our Clearing House Association is the handling of our local coun- 
try checks. We know of a few counties in some of our western states 
where these checks are being taken care of by the county clearing 
house plan. The matter of dumping our local checks upon our city 
correspondents is, in a manner; an imposition. These checks we send 
them by the thousands, ranging in amount from a few cents up, to be 
handled without expense to us, a matter we do not all appreciate. 
Hundreds of these smaller items especially (the larger ones could be 
sent to build up reserves) could be handled through some county clear- 
ing house plan maintained by our County Bankers’ Association or our 
Clearing House Association in the towns. This plan would save much 
time and great loss by getting these checks and items to their paying 
bank at once to be charged against the drawer’s account, who in the 
meantime draws his balance innocently or otherwise calculating that 
his checks are all in. 


We go on record here and now as being in favor of County Bankers’ 
Associations in every county and Clearing House Associations in every 
city and town having three or more banks. This you will always find 
true with reference to these two Associations. When you get a County 
tankers’ Association formed, it will be easy to form Clearing House 
Associations in the towns within the county. The converse of the 
proposition is likewise true. If we get Clearing House Associations in 
the cities and towns within the county it wlll be easy to form County 
sankers’ Associations. ‘These Associations are a constant source of 
stimulant for increased production, which is the one road to perma- 
nent city building, and profitable banking. When harvest fields smile, 
towns are fat, and factories show an increase in their pay rolls. Corn, 
wheat, hay, beef, pork, minerals, oils are home builders, are builders of 
vreat cities, and depend upon the stimulant given by bankers’ asso- 
ciations, 

We also know that with these units strong, it will be a simple matter 
to build up strong state and National Associations. The principle 
that strong units make a strong system is absolutely true. He who 
helps make the unit strong is rendering a service to the great American 
Bankers’ Association and his own great State Association. These 
County Bankers’ Associations and Clearing House Associations are the 
nerve centers through which the brains of these head associations send 
out messages of action to the corners of the earth. Without them that 
part of the great organization is paralyzed and wastes away. There- 
fore, that bank or banker that helps in keeping these associations active 
and working is a welcome physician and should be heralded as a builder 
of a better business relationship. With these things done we feel that 
we are all a working part of the great Banking Machine of the nation, 
and that we are a working part of our own state and American Bank- 
ers’ Association, that we are simplifying and protecting our work. That 
we are all a part of one big family whose purpose in life is that each 
and every member may live, prosper, and become an influence in his 
community. This, as we understand it, is and has been the whole pur- 
pose of organized effort, and if any one of us has not received benefit 
due him, it is because he has not done his duty in work and co-opera- 
tion, 


We turn toward the future and behold the dawn of a day of great 
possibilities for our Banking System and our American and several 
State Associations which are only in their infancy. We behold new 
fields of labor. New conditions to be met. Great changes to be made, 
and we are compelled to say with our Lowell: 


‘New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s day were best; 
And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

Mhe time is ripe, and rotten ripe, for change ; 
Then let it come; I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind, 

Nor think I that God’s world would fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less; 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 
With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 

Her mirror is turned. forward, to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past.’’ 
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Service, Exchange and Collection Charges 


By C. W. ALLENDOERFER, Vice-President of the First Na tional Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


Alimust all of us who have been charging our customers for any- 
thing except interest on money recognized as loaned, have been includ- 
ibg some service charge. For the most part we have disguised it (I 
claim much credit for not having used the word ‘‘camouflage’’ in this 
connection) under the name of exchange charge, or collection charge, 
and somehow the public has gathered the idea that we weren’t making 
the charge at all, but it was the fellow at the other end somewhere, 
and we were reluctantly obliged to collect it for him. Now that the 
Federal Reserve Board and the public are beginning to understand 
each other’s language somewhat and the wonderful elasticity of that 
word ‘* par’’ is realized, we, the commercial banks, are having to be 
more exact in our choice of English and must correctly name the 
little sums separated daily from our best informed customers. Per- 
haps a part of the charges must be omitted (and made up for some 
other way); of the remainder we must declare, eventually, what 
portion, if any, goes in our own earnings, and why. 

Plunging into the middie of our subject, we strike ‘‘ exchange,’’ 
a word commonly used to cover all charges on checks and drafts. I 
need hardly say in this company that there was a time when credits 
were transferred from city to city largely by the shipment of a good 
deal of actual cash, and that heavy charges made by country banks 
for remitting to cover customers’ checks were somewhat justifiable. 
(Besides which the country banks were small and needed the money 
and the endorsers were big banks that would never miss it.) You 
couldn’t blame the country banks much when the banks in the larger 
reserve cities offered as an inducement to placing accounts with 
them, the bait that they would send ° large volume of local checks 
on which a healthy charge was expected. To a considerable extent 
the individual depositors in the reserve cities were paying for this 
liberality to the country banks, and I suppose they were raising the 
price of goods to make themselves whole. Thus the wheel sped 
merrily around until the volume of checks from the country banks 
became so much heavier than the volume from the city merchants 
that the reserve city banks lost a lot of money in the exchange 
necount, and some Yankee devised the Country Clearing House. 

Whether due to their organization of these collection agencies or 
not, about this time the idea seemed to gain headway that it was out 
of date to charge for transportation on cash which was never 
shipped and to have checks on one’s bank discounted when sent to 
merchants in the centers. <A strong movement toward universal 
remittance for checks was on before the 
was established. Perhaps the full benefit of this reformation had 
uot reached all depositors, and there was much rejoicing over the 
announcement that the ‘‘ toll gates to commerce ’’ would be removed. 
You know the struggle the Federal Reserve Poard has had to deter 
mine what the law meant they should do on this point, and the diffi- 
culty the public and even some Federal Reserve Pank officials have 
had understanding that time and distance cannot be eliminated en 
tirely in the collection of checks, that ‘‘ float’’ is a horrible reality, 
and that a respectable part of the so-called ‘‘ exchange charges’ 
was for interest on credit advanced against uncollected funds, 

The Federal Reserve Banks introduced a mysterious stranger into 
banking lingo at this moment in the person of Mr. ‘“ Service 
Charge,’’ who was cordially received by many and set to work most 
industriously If 144c. was a fair charge for what the Federal 
teserve Banks did with a check, after they received it, 3c. would 
barely cover the entire handling cost, and it was better to make the 
minimum charge to the depositor Se. per item, to be safe. The pe 


pal 
Federal Reserve System 


tem ‘‘ service charge,’’ plus a low rate of 
Federal Reserve Bank 


interest based on the 
‘‘ schedule of deferred availability ’’ (another 
choice addition to the language), became popular. Then what does 
the Federal Reserve Board do but ‘‘ eliminate’’ (cut out) 

ibsorb *") the ‘‘ service charge’’; the interest rates go up, and 
there our ‘‘ exchange’’ charge is all out of kilter again. The fact 
remains, however, that the charge made a depositor on a cash item, 
out-of-town check, must cover 

(1) Charge made by bank at point on which drawn for remittting 
in immediately available exchange 

(2) Interest until funds do become available. 

(3) Service or handling charge, including cost of postage, 
ery, labor, etc. 


It is my belief that if uo cost 


(also 





statio 


is experienced on item No. 1) (charge 


by bank at point on which drawn) the endorser should benefit It j 
true that the check which is par to one bank in the city may cost 
inother In handling items some other point their positions ma) 
be reversed, The bank which can handle the larger volume of items 
it par to itself is in posit to extend the better service to cu 
fomers and can compete more advantageously for new business, How 


ever, in this respect, the country clearing house and the par list of 
the Federal Reserve Bank are 


ibly more nearly on an equa 


great levelers and the banks are prob 
Item 
without cost for conversion 
charge points, and so 
discretionary territory should 
doing real jinjury to the member 
banks It is not my intention to say that all items on discretionary 


oints should be handled at par for 


footing now than ever before. 
which no bank in the city can collect 
nto avallable exehange, should be common 
Clearing House Rule; but the 
2 as large as possible without 
endorsers ; 


certainly those ac 


counts whose balances do not justify absorbing cost should be 
charged, and some accounts may have so heavy a load for interest 
on float that it is best to spread the charge over all or nearly all 


the whole volume deposited by them, 


high by charging only on cost items, 
Interest, 
omer should cover, is also, to my 


instead of making the rate so 


which is the second thing which our charge to the cus 
notion, not to be applied evenly 
course the float 


igainst all items deposited Of should be deducted 


from ledger balances when crediting interest on interest bearing 
accounts, or some recovery accomplished, but I cannot agree with 


the argument that because the bank plaees the amount of an out- 
side check to the customer’s credit and gives him the privilege of 
drawing against that credit, he should pay interest until the check 
is collected, If he uses the credit he should pay; if his balances 
always exceed his float he should not pay unless it be to increase 
his net balances to an agreed amount, as a basis for a loan or 
something of that kind. The better banks in Federal Reserve Bank 
or Branch Bank cities, are analyzing accounts and know whether or 
not a customer is checking against uncollected funds. The rate 
charged on float need not correspond with the loan rate, and should 


not fluctuate. In my judgment 6 per cent. is about right for the 
country as a whole. 


Probably it was about the cost of handling, the third item to be 
included in our charge, that I was really expected to speak today, 
and it is the item I know the least about. At the same time, I 
recognize it as an issue receiving close study in nearly every large 
city. I do not know how much it costs to handle a transit item in 
our bank, I was never wholly satisfied with our own ‘ per item ”’ 
cost-analysis, or that of any other bank which I have been permitted 
to see, and certainly the rapid changes of the past year in expense 
for postage, labor, stationery, equipment, etc., have increased cost 
by a percentage I have not yet attempted to estimate. Assuming, 
however, that it is possible for a banker to fix for himself the proper 
amount for a service charge, let us discuss the advisability of apply- 
ing it. This will differ somewhat with conditions in various cities, 
and while in Kansas City we feel now that it would be a mistake 
to apply service charges, the arguments which have weight with us 
do not apply in all other places, and conditions may change with 
us, and alter our attitude sooner than we expect. Our study of 
the question at home has led us to believe it hinges on one query— 
are we ready to fix and pay a market price for deposits and fix and 
charge a market price for service? It is not the custom in Kansas 
City to pay interest in individual checking accounts. The _ trust 
companies have quite a volume of commercial accounts, on which 
they pay interest, and which they charge rather more exchange than 
the national banks, which do not pay interest, but which collect 
more items at par, Altogether the competition between banks is 
clean and their relations with the publie and each other are fair 
and honorable. The movement toward a general custom of paying 
interest on balances is slow, even the gradual, and it seems best not 
to hasten the movement by the enforcement of higher exchange 
charges. Experimental analysis indicates that the present situation 
is rather favorable to the banks. Most of the banks analyze all 
accounts which deposit any considerable number of country items, 
and where the balances warrant it, full benefit of par points is given 
and no service charge made; where necessary to do so to make an 
account profitable, charges are applied on all outside checks depos- 
ited, or only on those in certain territory, ete. It seems to us inad- 
visable to adopt a Olearing House rule for uniform exchange charges, 
except on Common Charge Points. Probably our plan is not suitable 


in St, Louis or Chicago, or some other cities, but we have been 
pleased to note the recent changes in the New York rules very 


greatly enlarging their discretionary territory. 

The mention of changes in New York rules takes us naturally to the 
next title in our subject, Collection Charges. New York has also 
reduced the required charge for handling acceptances and like items. 
I am not familiar with the rules in other cities on this’ point, and 
it has had only informal discussion by the rules committee of our 
Clearing House, as we have as yet only a limited volume of that 
class of collections. Neither a ‘‘ par item ’’ charge nor a_ percent- 
age charge seems to be quite right for this service. When the cost 
analysis department reports that each collection means an expense 
of 10c. or 25e., it does not follow that the charge to the customer 
should be that amount on each item, The greater responsibility as- 
sumed in handling the larger sums should be paid for. Yet, while 
$1 might be a fair charge on $1,000 collection, $10 seems too great 
un charge on a $10,000 Except for special classes of 
tems requiring particular attention and correspondence, a charge of 
10c, per hundred dollars, with a minimum of, say, 25c. and a maximum 
of, say, $1, is suggested as a basis for discussion. Not less than 
the minimum charge should be made on items returned unpaid, 


collection. 


These charges are, of course, in addition to those made by the 


bank presenting the item to the drawee or payor. How much that 
presentation service is worth may better be left to those representing 
other than Federal Reserve Cities, In the Federal Reserve Cities 


the larger part of the street collections are 
ent banks carrying balances with the city 
which 


received from correspond 
banks on the strength of 
rendered free. On items received from 
sources other than eustomers, a minimum charge of 15c. or 25c. is 
justified, whether items are paid or not. 
on items which are paid, I 


those services are 
For collecting and remitting 
believe it is not far wrong to charge 
10c. per hundred for the first $1,000, 5c, per hundred for additional 
hundreds up to $5,000, and a less rate on further additional bun 
dreds. On some items this rate will not be heavy enough, but it is 
given as an average rate and as a basis for debate 

Mr. Thralls asked that I say something about a service charge on 
aecounts on which the balances are too small to earn the cost of 








handling. I cannot speak with any authority on that point, as we 
have had no experience in it in Kansas City, nor do I know of any 
Federal Reserve City in which the 


period 


practice has been followed for a 
sufficiently long to determine its wisdom as a fixed 
Undoubtedly it will be 


policy. 
followed by un immediate saving to the bank, 
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but its effect upon the general feeling of the public toward the insti- 
tution, and thus upon its growth and profits, can only be ascertained 
by a careful study of the situation for a number of years. It is 
apparent that banks handling a large number of active accounts, 
such as those of college students, have little or no hope of profitable 
business arising in the future out of these relations, and a service 
charge to cover actual expense is almost compulsory. The suburban 
banks in Kansas City apply such a charge to small household ac- 
counts, ete. 3ut down town commercial banks should not accumu- 
late a heavy proportion of small balances if the officers who open 
new accounts use discretion and care. Partners, managers, cashiers 
and others, influential in the control of large business accounts, 
often like to do their personal banking where the firm or company 
account is carried. Men of this class are likely to become vyaluable 
customers as individuals eventually, and meanwhile any expense in 
accommodating them may be charged against the earnings on the 
business balance. Accounts are offered every day which, only by a 
remote possibility, will ever become profitable, The careful officer 
convinces some of these people that a savings account is what they 
want. or perhaps that his bank is not equipped to care for their special 
class of business. The hundreds of thousands of people whose first 
experience in putting money in a bank has been in payment for a 
Liberty Bond, and who wish to continue putting money in the bank, 


CONVENTION. 


need savings accounts, 
where you draw out. 


where you put in, not checking accounts, 

It seems to me rather difficult to say just when the overhead be- 
comes larger than the earnings on a balance. The bookkeeping on 
five checks or ten checks a month may cost more than the earning 
on a $50 balance or a $100 balance, by 25c. or 50c., but the amount 
of work and trouble to receiving tellers, paying tellers, even officers 
of the bank, is not so easily measured. I believe that, in the larger 
cities, the accounts can be pretty well taken care of by 
directing them into the proper financial pews and by charging to ad- 
vertising or to the profit on other definite accounts, the expense on 
the small balances which it is believed desirable to retain. I submit 
this opinion also subject to change after hearing from the gentlemen 
who have successfully tried out the service charge plan, 


small 


May I say in closing that, in our city, while we admit that over- 
head is not accurately figured, the principles of cost analysis are 
constantly applied to accounts, and we believe with better results 
than would follow the enforcement of more rigid service, exchange 
and collection charges under Clearing House Rules. Pardon me for 
referring so constantly to the viewpoint we take at home, rather 
than to the practices in other cities, with whose ‘‘ extenuating cir- 
cumstances ’’ I am not familiar. 


Committee and Officers’ Reports—Clearing House 
Section 


Annual Address of President of Clearing House Section 


The Clearing House Section of the American Bankers’ Association, 
like its member, the Clearing House Association proper, bad a very 
humble beginning and a very modest purpose. The Section was organ- 
ized in St. Louis in 1906. It came into being as a result of a series 
of annual conferences, the first of which was held pursuant to a resolu- 
tion adopted at the annual convention of the Michigan Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in Port Huron in July, 1899. The attendance at the first, and 
indeed at many subsequent conferences, was confined almost entirely 
to representatives of the Clearing House Associations of the Reserve 
Cities of the country. The meetings were devoted largely to the one 
great question which is still of paramount importance, that of evolv- 
ing and adopting a uniform schedule of exchange charges. 

In keeping with the spirit of the times, however, and the develop- 
ment and growth of business, the Section quickly broadened its scope 
until to-day we can confidently say it is one of the most valuable 
divisions of the American Bankers’ Association, serving, as it does 
through its members, every section of the United States. Its member- 
ship includes every organization in this country that can be rightfully 
termed a Clearing House Association, and every member, whether large 
or small, is accorded representation in the meetings of the Section and 
on an equal basis. 

Authority for the conduct of the Section’s affairs is vested in its 
otticers and its Executive Committee, and in this connection it might 
not be amiss to say that the Section bas been fortunate in attracting 
to its various offices and committees some of our most capable and 
practical bankers. ‘This was particularly true in previous years, and 
the result of the efforts of these gentlemen has been a great improve- 
ment in the customs and methods of the banks of the country. 

In view of the unusual financial conditions that do now and will 
prevail on the conclusion of peace between the warring nations, and the 
great need there will be for co-operation and intelligent and unselfish 
effort on the parts of the banks of this country as well as those of our 
allies to the end that the work of reconstruction and rehabilitation may 
be presecuted without interruption for the want of necessary financial 
aid, it might prove interesting for me to refer briefly to some of the 
activities and accomplishments of the Section in the years previous to 
the war as well as the efforts of the Section in aiding the Government 
since the beginning of and participation in the war. <A_ thoughtful 
consideration of those activities and their results in the light of what 
may be accomplished later by continued and extended effort may prove 
instructive. 

During the several years of its existence and prior to our entry into 
the war, the Section devoted its efforts in part to encouraging and urg- 
ing the adoption by its members of the Clearing House Examiner Sys 
tem, to the working out of the plan for lettering and numbering of 
checks and drafts, and to promoting methods of standardizing and 
eporting ‘* clearings’? I mention and single out these three very im- 
portant accomplishments because I believe them to be the most promi 
hent achievements. 

Perhaps one of the most important functions of a Clearing House 
Association is that of conducting, under the supervision of a Clearing 
Hiouse Committee, rigid periodical examinations of its members by its 
own examiners. In many cities where the Clearing House Examiner 
system is in operation, tremendous losses have undoubtedly been 
averted, and improvements have been brought about in many ways 
which could hardy accomplished through any 
fluence or any other system of supervision. It was because of the 
watchfulness and influence of this department of the Clearing House 
Association that Mr. John W. Wilson of San Francisco was warranted 
in making the statement that during the past ten years no depositor 
has lost a single dollar through the failure of any bank operating under 
the supervision of a Clearing House Examiner. I am safe in asserting, 
I am sure, that no Clearing House Association which has enjoyed the 
nenefits of such supervision would now abandon it for any other. 

It was through the efforts of the Clearing House Section that the 
Universal Numerical System, which has unquestionably saved hundreds 


have been other in- 


of thousands of dollars in expense of operation to the banks of America, 
was evolved aud developed. This plan is adaptabie to organizations 
of every size. Its use facilitates the handling of checks, drafts and 
other items in the various departments of a bank. It is certainly a 
great labor and time saver, and practically every bank in the United 
States is now using it. 

Some time ago the officers of the Section became thoroughly satisfied 
that the weekly ‘‘ Clearings *’ figures did not and could not be made to 
accurately disclose the volume of business transactions for the reason, 
as it can readily be understood, they frequently included items that did 
not represent actual business transactions and they never included the 
vast amount represented by checks and drafts that do not pass through 
the clearing houses. We, therefore, sponsored the plan of reporting 
so-called ** total transactions ’’ and after long and persistent effort we 
are pleased to be able to report that the members of many of our clear- 
ing houses are now reporting to us weekly the total of debits against 
individual, savings and al] other accounts. As 95 per cent or more of 
the business of the country is transacted and settled through the use 
of checks and drafts, it will be agreed, I am sure, that when this plan 
becomes nation-wide, as it is confidently hoped it will, it will prove to 
be a barometer of business that cannot possibly be improved on. The 
** total transactions ’’ that are compiled by our members and reported 
to us weekly are published by us and are proving to be of a very great 
value to the Clearing House Associations and their members and the 
business interests of the communities they serve. The Federal Reserve 
Board has recently indicated an interest in the figures of ‘* total trans- 
actions ’’ by requesting the Clearing House Associations throughout the 
country to accumulate and report such figures to their respective Fed- 
eral reserve banks where they will be totalled and transmitted weekly 
to the Federal Reserve Board at Washington whence they will be again 
totalled and the aggregate for all the Federal Reserve Districts given 
to the press for the information of the public. We respectfully urge 
that every Clearing House Association co-operate with its Federal Re- 
serve Bank to the end that these figures may be promptly and accurately 
available. 

The country Clearing House Department idea, which had its inception 
in Boston, was taken up through the influence of his Section by ten 
other leading Clearing House Associations, with the result that a say- 
ing in expense to banks aggregating thousands of dollars annually has 
been accomplished, Through the influence and the machinery of the 
country clearing house department, the banks in the cities where they 
are operating have been enabled to attract business which they would 
otherwise not have received. They have been enabled to rduce the cost 
of handling out the town checks to a reasonable basis, and to place at 
the disposal of their patrons efficient service for the handling of items 
on practically every city, town and village in the United States 





I might continne on at 1ccon- 

very 
efforts 
of the Clearing House Section, its officers and members that the present 


some length and mention many more 
plishments as results of the efforts of the Section and I mighi 


I 


properly say that it was largely through the influence and the 


vold settlement fund of the Federal Reserve System was established. 
This is a function of the Federal Reserve System that has operated from 
its beginning to the entire satisfaction and benefit 
interest in the United States 


I might also mention some of the notable achievements of the 


as well of every 


Clear- 


such as the 


ug House Association of the country in times of stress 
manic year of 1907 and the stressful months following the outbreak of 
the present war in 1914 when by the well directed use of the equipment 
ind machinery of the clearing houses of the country 
losses Were averted, 


untold financial 


I might mention, too, how through the formation of gold pools and 


the resort to other instrumentalities of the Clearing House Associations 
our exchange market has been protected, the value of the dollar sus- 
tained and the gold supply of the nation insured against undue with- 
drawals. Indeed, it might very properly be said that 


the experiences 
gained through Clearing House Assoclation activities during the panics 
and other trying periods of the past proved very helpful when the bill 
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authorizing the present Federal reserve system was pending in Con- 
gress. 

I might further mention many other constructive and helpful things 
which the Clearing House Associations of the Country and the Clearing 
House Section have developed and encouraged, but suffice it to say now 
that there is no form of organization of banks that is less expensive to 
maintain and yet more effective and valuable than is that of the local 
clearing house. It serves as the medium through which the banks of 
a community may co-operate to the end that they strengthen and pro- 
tect themselves and at the same time better their facilities in order that 
they may render greater and improved service to the public. The 
Clearing House Section affords the channel through which the several 
clearing houses may co-operate to their mutual advantage. 

Co-operation, at least co-operation to the extent that now prevails, is 
very rightfully said to be one of the great by-products of the war. At 
the Briarcliffe meeting, a year ago last May, our Section pledged its 
undivided support and assistance to the Government. During the past 
year we have been called upon to fulfil that pledge. We have investi- 
gated, on behalf of the War Industries Board, the standing, the char- 
acter and the productive ability of more than 1400 firms, individuals 
and corporations with which the Government expected to have dealings. 
We have put our machinery in full motion during the various Liberty 
Loan campaigns and our Secretary was called to Washington where 
with our consent and approval and under the direction of the President 
of the Association, he was in direct charge of the bank division of the 
War Savings movement for a period of five months. The division suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon more than 18,000 banks to accept formal 
appointment as agents for the sale of War Savings and Thrift Stamps, 
and more than 7,000 additional banks and trust companies were induced 
to actively participate in the campaign. 

While the services rendered by the Section during previous years have 
been ot great constructive value, they appear small as compared with 
the results of our efforts in rendering assistance to the Government dur- 
ing the past year. Our experience has opened opportunities for service 
of which we had not heretofore dreamed. The United States has 
evolved from a nation of million-dollar transactions to one of billion- 
dollar transactions. We have just begun to realize not only our 
responsibilities to the other great nations of the world, but our 
strength as well. 

There is no other single class of people in America that has a more 
splendid oppertuniiy for rendering constructive and 
than its bankers of today. We as bankers have within our power the 
granting, directing and controlling of credit, which is one of the most 
vital factors to the present and future welfare of this country. By 
properly exercising this power, we can direct needed funds into channels 
of essential production. By failing to properly exercise this power we 
can bring calamity upon the country. ty wisely directing our efforts, 
extending credit where it should go, and withholding it from non-essen 
tial industries where it can be done without causing embarrassment 
and unnecessary sacrifice, we can do much to conserve labor and ma- 
terial for the Government’s use in the prosecution of the war. 

The wise direction of financial affairs by America’s leaders is to my 
mind vitally essential to the nation’s welfare today. It would seem 
much more effective of good for 30,006 banks intelligently to undertake 
the conservation and direction of credit, than for an equal number of 
patriotic well meaning but irresponsible men and women to endeavor 
to direct 110,000,000 people in the economic duty of a nation during 
the period of war. 

The situation confronting us at the moment is one that requires 
careful study and the most sober consideration. America today needs 
the deliberate and composite judgment of the best minds of every com- 
munity, in order to meet the huge problems which the war has pro 
duced. The Clearing House Association is the medium through which 
the best judgment can be had on those problems which are financial in 
their character. It is America’s financial strength that has made 
her from the outset such a valuable ally of England, France and Italy, 
and that makes her the keystone of the Allied arch from this time on. 
This war is at bottom an economic struggle. It was England’s economic 
strength that enabled her from the outset to take a leading part in the 
war. It was Germany’s economic strength that gave her the power to 
withstand the nations arrayed against her from August, 1914, on. It 
was Russia’s economic weakness that proved her undoing. It is our 
economic strength that will bring mastery to our cause in the end. 
For with our tremendously strong and well organized resources back 
ing up the boys and men who go to the firing line we shall impose such 
a bulwark of strength against Germany that 
standing it. 


patriotic service 


there will be no with 


A few simple comparisons may serve to illustrate the point I want 
to bring home to you. Up to 1917 the expenses of the Government of 
the United States for military and naval purposes were in the neigh- 
borhood of $250,000,000 a year. In the current fiscal year the Goy- 
ernment of the United States will spend nearly 100 times that amount 
for military and naval purposes, or 24 billion dollars. Every day we 
are spending for warfare as much as England, France, Russia, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary combined spent daily in the first year of this 
gigantic struggle. Can you conceive what it means for a single nation 
to be spending more than $60,000,000 a day for warfare? The Civil 
War cost the North and South together upward of $6,000,000 a day, 
and that war, up to 1914, was the greatest war ever waged in the 
history of mankind. Its cost had always been talked of as fabulous 
Yet every day now the United States is spending ten times more than 
was spent daily to carry on the Civil War, although in this present 


eonflict it is only one of twenty-six nations directly and actively 


enugared 
It ought to 


veloped so amaz 


us very happy that America 
as to be able now to apply the force represented 
by the expenditure of more than sixty million dollars daily to the 
overthrow of a brute Germany never 


should have «ks 





despotism. believed we could 


do it: we ourselves not long ago were rather dubious We can say 
without boasting that no other nation of the world ever approached 
America’s present pitch of war activity. 
now are spending, each one, 
for the prosecution of the war. Great Britain and Germany 
were respectively for four years the chief financial reliance of the two 
able to supply greater sums of money or 
than 


Great Britain and Germany 


right about two-thirds of what we are 


spending 


materia! for war purposes 


these two nations provided But uow we find ourselves—not 
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long since a peace-loving people intent on our own affairs and religiously 
avoiding quarrels with other nations—we find ourselves spending 
money for war at a rate one hundred times greater than a little while 
ago, up to an amount not far short of the sum of the war expenses of 
Great Britain and Germany combined, 

Does this not measure America’s vital place, economically, in this 
war? If necessary, we will increase even upon our present large rate 
of war expenditures. Our purpose is to win the war, and win it 
quickly, and to that end we will apply all our wealth if that be 
necessary. The wealth of the United States is three times that of 
Germany. It is double that of Germany and Austria together. Com- 
bined with the wealih of Great Britain, France and Italy, it imposes 
an unsurmountable wall of strength against the assaults of the Prus- 
sianized central empires, and if its strength be properly applied as it 
will, it will surely serve to bring victory to our cause. 

The proper application of America’s strength to the war rests in 
the hands of any other single body of men. It is our duty to see that 
out of this strength issues a force that will end the war speedily and 
effectively. The banks of the United States have a real responsibility 
confronting them, for let me remind you that beside the war prob- 
lems which now face us there are after-war problems, which must 
be carefully considered today in everything we do. In point of time, 
the war is of short duration in comparison with the period to come 
after, and we must keep our thoughts directed constantly to what will 
follow the settlement of the present crisis in the world’s affairs. The 
machinery of peace has been thrown completely out of gear by the 
events of recent times. We are hopeful that we shall be called upon 
to throw it back into gear before very long. How we shall do this, 
none of us can now say. But we must see to it during the continuance 
of the war that we do not so completely destroy the machinery of 
peace that we cannot throw it back into gear without violent com- 
plications. 

I do not mean that we must seek to so conduct our affairs that 
the world may be brought back directly to the conditions existing prior 
to 1914. Those conditions can never in my opinion return exactly as 
they were—nor would we have them so return. New conditions must 
be brought about; conditions that are better than those which preceded 
this world cataclysm. They must come under wise and capable direc- 
tion, and the world will look earnestly for proper guidance when the 
day of its full regeneration is at hand. 

Many problems will face the werld then. There will be political 
and territorial problems. There will be problems of races and creeds, 
of alliances, of education, and of guarantees for the world’s safety 
against ruthless war-making in the future. Beyond these there will 
be problems of capital, of labor, of property, of trade and industry, 
of international commerce, of reconstruction and rehabilitation. All 
problems will be of colossal magnitude which will confront the world 
when it seeks the way back to peace. Finance furnishes only one prob- 
lem of the wur’s sequel, But I feel strongly that if that problem in all 
its ramifications is solved wisely and well, many of the others will be 
made less appalling. 

How great will be the eventual problem confronting the bankers of 
the world is a matter which only can be imagined. The present war is 
so immense that one’s mind staggers at the contemplation of it. Peace 
may be a long way off. Necessarily, any forecast of the economic 
position of the world, or of any single nation in relation to the rest 
of the world, must depend upon the duration of the war. Forces of 
prodigious magnitude are let loose. The length of the time that de- 
struction of human life and accumulated wealth goes on, and the de- 
gree of exhaustion in the end, will largely determine world conditions 
when peace returns. Victory or defeat for one or another of the 
belligerents will play an important part. The state of the currency 
systems, inflated and completely transformed by the expedients imposed 
by the war, will have much to do in determining conditions. 

When you consider that there are involved in the war at the present 
time more than a score of nations and 15 hundred million people, 
you gain a conception of its tremendous scope and of the reconstruc- 
tion plans that must follew. Thinking men talk of the ability ef flesh 
and blood to stend the prolonged strain of war, and the inroads that 
are being made upon manhood and upon wealth. They talk sometimes 
of war's compensations, material and spiritual. Whatever its com- 
pensations, it is a great destroyer of buman life, and of the savings 
of human kind. The world cannot destroy life and capital, and have 
them too. The world because of this war has ahead of it many years 
of labor and hardship. From a financial viewpoint, the inflationary 
effects of what has already been done will continue after the fighting is 
ended; they will be seen until adjustment is made of all the expedients 
resorted to in the belligerent countries—the money issues, the secured 
loans, the temporary taxes. 

Ifowever, I do not believe we should be cast down at the prospect. 
In these war-times we have learned many things to apply when we 
return to peace. Great reservoirs of credit heretofore unthought of 
for any purpose have been mobilized for purposes of destruction since 
the war began, and out of these reservoirs there have been secured 
sums of credit never before dreamed of. The total money cost of the 
war up to the present more than $175,000,000,000. 
Practically eight tenths of this cost has been met out of these credit 
With respect to the future there is large significance in 
this As 1 see it, the ability of the bankers of the world to direct 
ipproximately 150 billions of credit to the purpose of war in a period 
of 50 months signifies that they can mobilize credit in very large sums 
for constructive purposes when the war is ended and the peace needs 
develop. Do not misunderstand me—I do not mean that it will be an 
easy matter to secure unlimited amounts of credit after the war, for, 
after all, the world’s credit 


time has been 


reservoirs. 


reservoirs are not inexhaustible, and the 
ite at which they have been called upon to supply war requirements 


since 1914 has drained them at an appalling rate. The indebtedness of 


the world today and the inflation of the currencies measure the drain 
that has gone on. Seven of the nations now engaged in the war have 
an indebtedness of more than 150 billion dollars, against 27 billion in 


1914; they have circulating within their borders 40,000 millions of 
paper money against 4,000 millions at the outbreak of the war. If 

they suggest forcibly that future 
credit operations will have to be governed by the extent to which the 
credit reservoirs of the world have been drained to maintain this, the 


costliest of all the world’s wars. 


these figures are at all suggestive, 
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3ut eredit will be had, and properly directed it will bring the world 
back to normal again. Unparalleled as national debts have grown to 
be, the very fact of their existence is one reason why one may look 
upon the future with hope, for it shows how far, in the face of great 
need, mankind can and will go. I personally bave a deeply rooted con 
viction that the world’s increasing wealth and productivity will make 
the financial! burdens of this war lighter as time goes on, and in my con- 
fidence, I look hopefully toward the longer future of mankind. Nations, 
after all, are simply aggregations of human beings, and like buman 
beings grow Great responsibilities de 
velop great capacities No man is ever so great as when the demand 
is greatest on his manbood and his courage. No nation is ever so 
great as when it faces a great need, and we bave precedent to show 
how vations bave grown and flourished, which after war might well 
bave been said to face ruin. As surely as the great war brought sur- 
prises, peace will have its surprises to astonish the world. The effect 
of human ingenuity and military organization gives us inspiration for 
the future. For if tremendous effecis which we are seeing today, can 
come out of the exercise of buman ingenuity and 


big in overcoming hardships. 


military organiza- 
tion, so tremendous effect can come out of industrial organization. And 
here it might not be amiss to suggest the advantage that we shall find 
if, after the war, we have a right co-operation in what we do. For the 
past year a centralized command of the Allied armies has been most 
practical and effective. So, when there is a return to peace and we 
bave need for the greatest measure of co-operation, it may be found not 
only practical but very desirable that we 
centralized command. 
Banking Board 


have in financial affairs a 
What might take the form of an International 
would be of immeasurable help to our financial re 
covery, While in other affairs other important international boards or 
committees might be formed, all charged with the responsibility of 
bringing about the best possible condition for all peoples concerned in 
the shortest possible time. 

And now in conclusion let me urge the Clearing House Section to 
devote all its energies and its efforts along the lines of co-ordination 
and organization, ever looking to the great opportunity of putting 
America in the forefront among the nations of the world, that it may 
take a privileged place in guiding mankind back to the ways of pros- 
perity and peace. Hold the vision before you of a world rising rapidly 
from the ruins of war when peace returns. Keep in that vision a high 
and noble place for America, The forces of reconstruction will be 
mighty forces. It will require strength, courage and a high purpose 
on our part to carry them through. It is the place of the bankers 
of this country to guide these forces, and direct the administration of 
our great credit structure to the end that the well-springs of normal 
industry and trade may quickly be 
and flow uninterruptedly through the 
that are to come. 


restored when the war is over, 


years Of peace and prosperity 


Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 24th, 1918. 
Since the meeting of the Section in Atlantic City, three meetings 
of your Executive Committee have been held, one for the election of 
officers, one at Hot Springs in May and the other in Chicago on 
yesterday. The members of your Committee have given careful atten- 
tion to the various phases of Clearing House activities during the 
past year, but have been especially impressed with the necessity 


for 
the Section and the Bankers represented placing all 


their facilities 
at the disposal of the Government and aiding in every way in winning 
the war in which our Nation is engaged. 

Our Secretary, Mr. Jerome Thralls, has given the same close atten- 
tion to the work of the Section as characterized his efforts last year, 
and under his guidance the usefulness of our Section continues to 
increase, During the winter he responded on behalf of the National 
Bank and Clearing House Sections to the call from the Government 
for expert assistance in connection with the launching of the War 
Savings Campaign. The war accomplished by him in this connection 
was of inestimable value to the National War Savings Committee and 
resulted in enlisting thousands of banks throughout the country 
actively in the support of the campaign and spreading broadcast. the 
lessons of thrift and economy which are so essential to the national! 
welfare at this time. Investigations were also conducted by him for 
the War Industries Board for the purpose of listing and classifying 
the fourteen hundred firms, corporations and 


individuals seeking Govy- 
ernment war contracts; and at the 


time the Capital 
protect the public from 
unscrupulous promoters who are endeavoring to load upon them an- 
nually a large amount of securities of doubtful value in exchange for 
cash and Liberty Bonds. 

Your Committee feels that it 
should be brought into closer 


present 


Issues 
Committee is being assisted in its efforts to 


is desirable that the Clearing Houses 
touch with the Section and 
phases of Clearing House activities which 
fully in the various sections of the 
tion, be brought to the attention of the other Clearing Houses at 
regular intervals, so that they may have an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of such of these ideas as may be of value to them. With 
this thought in mind, a monthly bulletin will in future be distributed 
through the Clearing Houses to member banks and officials. 

During the past year a committee, of which Mr. J. H. Fulton of the 
National City Bank, New York City, is 
condensed form of statement which it is recommended should be used 
by houses selling their paper in the open market. This 
addition to furnishing the paper-buyer with a 
company, will give reasonable information 
assets and liabilities, together with an 
Profit and Loss account showing the 
This form has approved in substance by the officials of the 
American Institute of Accountants, and the committee, having been 
enlarged, is being continued for the purpose of securing the co- 
operation of note brokers and getting the paper-buying banks through- 
out the country, so far as possible, to insist that the information 
covered by the statement be furnished by brokers, 

For several years the Clearing House Section has been 


endeavorinyz 
to have Clearing Houses report total bank transactions as contrasted 


that new 
are found to work success- 
country should, through the Sec- 


Chairman, has perfected a 


form, in 
balance sheet of the 
as to the character of the 
itemized statement of the 


progress made during the year. 
been 


CONVENTION. 


with a mere statement of clearings. 


During the past year the Federal 
Reserve 


3oard has recognized the work of the Clearing House Section 
in this connection and requested the Clearing Houses of the country 
to report total bank transactions weekly. It is to be hoped that every 
Clearing House will promptly respond to this request of the Federal 
Reserve Board and thus place at the disposal of the officials in Wash- 
ington and the public the information in this form, so that a fair 
analysis of the business transactions of each locality may be made. 
One of the important developments during the past year is the action 
taken by several Clearing Houses in an effort to have the maximum 
of interest paid on bank balances bear a reasonable relation to current 
discount rates rather than adhere to the old custom of paying the sank 
rate regardless of the demands for money. Up to date the Clearing 


Houses of Boston, Chicago, New York, St. Louis, finneapolis and 
St, Paul have adopted regulations for this purpose. The Clearing 


House of Richmond has taken action along the same line, subject to 
the Clearing Houses in Baltimore and other competing cities in the 
Fifth District adopting similar regulations. 

This brings up the question as to whether or not, with the Federal 
Reserve rates varying in accordance with changing conditions, the 
maximum rates at which banks may discount paper should not fluctuate 
likewise, on a reasonable basis in relation to Federal Reserve rates, 
rather than that the maximum shall be fixed at a definite rate regard- 
less of existing conditions, which rate now varies according to the 
laws of the several States of the Union rather than in accordance 
with the principle of supply and demand. It is suggested that the 
inembers of the Section consider carefully whether or not the situation 
should be brought to the attention of the proper committees in Congress 
in an effort to have it adjusted along sound banking lines. 

During the year the New York Clearing House adopted a rule pro- 
viding for the clearing of trade and bankers 
basis as checks, 


Secause of the 


acceptances on the same 


increased clerical expense, many Clearing Houses 
have found it impractical to continue handling small checking accounts 
on an unprofitable basis and have adopted rules providing for charges 
on such accounts of from 50 cents to $1 a month when the’ balances 
maintained during that time average less than $50 or $100. 

Several Clearing Houses now have a second clearing each day fur 
the purpose of clearing go-backs or return items, resulting in sim 
plifying the handling cf these items and saying much time as cou 
pared with the old custom of baving each bank return all such item 
by special messengers to the banks by which they were deposited 
the Clearing Houses. 

In some iocalities it has been found advantageous for the Clearing 
House to employ messengers for the joint use of the members, thus 
reducing materially the expense of presenting local drafts and other 
collection items. This eliminates the necessity for a separate runner 
from each institution visiting the same business house in order to 
present drafts on that house received by the several banks of the city 
and which can be equally as intelligently presented by one joint mes 
senger. 

Until the 
point 
every 


in 


Federal Reserve Collection 
which will enable Federal! 
bank in the country, the 
Houses is essentially necessary. 


System is 
Reserve Banks te handle 
establishment of country Clearing 
Those Clearing Houses now in opera- 
tion find through their efforts exchange charges are materially reduced 
each year and many thousunds of dollars of 
other expenses saved the member institutions. 


developed to the 


items on 


unnecessary clerical and 


Under existing conditions, it would be of great assistance to the 
transit departments of banks if those checks which are collectible 
through the Federal Reserve System should bear some appropriate 
symbol which would enable them to rapidly separate them from 
checks which must be 


those 
collected through other sources; and it is also 
to be hoped that during the coming year a symbol giving instructions 
in regard to wiring the non-payment of items can be put into general 
use, 

One phase of the Clearing House work which should unquestionably 
receive careful consideration of the members of the Section is that 


of establishing, through Clearing House Examiners, a reguiar Credit 
Department, through which reasonable information can be obtained, 
excessive lines curtailed and the bauks protected in their extension 
of credit to those who are customers of more than one lo institu 
tion. This plan bas been developed to the highest state of efficiency 


by the Cleveland Clearing House and has worked so well there 
every standpoint it is hard to understand why more Clearing Houses 
have not made similar provisions for their own protection With 
the changed conditions which will follow the end of the war, such 
a department will be of unusual value, and our members, upon their 
return home, are urged to bring this matter to the attention of thei 
respective Clearing Houses, securing such detailed inforination as 
be necessary from the Secretary of our Section, Mr. Thralls. 

In addition to the matters outlined above, the 
the coming year continue its efforts to 

(a) Encourage the organization of Clearing House 
County org:nizations. 

(b) The development 
Protest Symbol Plan. 

(c) The revision of its book of forms and the printing of the forms 
referred to therein, so that they may be made available for the use 
of the members of the Section, either singly or in book form, 

(d) The extension of the Clearing House Examiner idea 

(e) Encouraging Clearing House 
und examiners. 


from 


I 


may 
Section will during 


Associatior 


ef the Universal Numerical System and No 


anbual conferences of managers 


(f) Developing a plan for the analysis « 


f accounts of individual 
firms and corporations. 


(g) Encouraging closer cooperation and wider activity on the part 
of all Clearing House Associations. 

In order to reduce expenses, many Clearing Houses are now jointly 
publishing the statements of their members as called for; and, in 
this connection, it is suggested that a Publicity Committee be ap 
pointed by each Clearing House for the purpose, wherever possible, 
of limiting the forms of advertisement used by members to those 
which are profitable and providing for joint advertisements 


I whereve: 
feasible. o 


With the idea of having the representation of the 


Clearing Houses 
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at the annual meetings of the Section broadened, an amendment has 
been prepared and will be presented today for your consideration pro- 
viding for a change in our by-laws so that each Clearing House will 
be allowed three regular delegates, the representation of the larger 
Clearing Houses being increased in proper proportion to their total 
membership. This should result in materially increasing the at- 
tendance at our annual meetings, also giving the smaller Clearing 
Houses the benefit of the impressions and information received by 
three delegates instead of from the single representative they are 
entitled to under present rules. 

It is hoped that every delegate attending the meetings of the Sec- 
tion will register properly so that a list of those entitled to vote 
upon the propositions brought before the Section for consideration 
may be available. The membership of your Section today is two 
hundred and thirty and includes every regularly organized Clearing 
House in the country. 

Never has there been a time when the demands upon the ability 


and integrity of the officials of the banks in the Clearing House 
cities were more acute than at the present moment, and upon the 
broad-minded and patriotic manner in which~you exert every effort 
toward solving the many new and vital problems which daily confront 
you and your customers the success of our nation in the present crisis 
will largely depend. 

Be of good cheer! The death knell of imperialism has been sounded, 
Return to your homes with the fixed determination to answer the 
call of the Secretary of the Treasury and send a message of defiance 
to Germany and her allies by seeing that nothing is left undone which 
will contribute to the successful raising of the Fourth Liberty Loan— 
the greatest single financial undertaking which has ever claimed the 
support, the service and the sacrifices of a nation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ruos. B. McADAMS, 
Chairman. 
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The National Banksin WV ar Time—Their Problems and W ork 


By W. P. G. Harpinc, Governor of the Federal Reserve 


In these stirring times our thoughts are coustantly 
with our sons and brothers who are in the fighting lines 
in France, or who are keeping watch upon the high seas. 
We are thrilled by the accounts of their military prow- 


ess, our hearts are gladdened by their constant advance 


against a formidable enemy, and we are inspired by 
their courage and unswerving determination to over- 


come the enemy. 


Within a short while there will be more than two mil- 
lion men in khaki on the other side to support the gallant 
troops of England, France, Belgium, Italy and Greece, 
and the Czecho-Slovaks, in their battles to free the world 
from the curse of German militarism and 
and we know that their numbers will be steadily in- 
creased until the full fruition of our hopes and aspira- 
tions shall have been attained. But human activities in 
this great war are not confined to the military fronts: 
the battle lines are not alone in Siberia, in the Balkan 
Peninsula, in northern Italy, in Lorraine, Picardy and 
Flanders, but they extend throughout the civilized world. 
There is an American front, manned by millions of men 
and women who constitute the great home guard, and 
who must furnish the munitions and supplies and the 
transportation of facilities for those who are actually 
exposed to the shot and shell and poisonous vapors of 


autocracy ; 


the enemy. Without the work which is being done at 
home, and which must be carried on in constantly in- 


creasing measure, the efforts of our soldiers and sailors 
could not be long exerted. 

Important sectors of our home front are held hy the 
bankers of America, who are on the financial firing line, 
and it is of their work and of their problems which 1 
wish to speak today. The national banks of the United 
States other times and 


have in in other wars proved 


their loyalty and efficiency. In fact, they were born in 
the midst of the convulsions of a country torn by civil 
war and their creation is due to the desperate needs of 
the nation in those dreadful days. . 

Through the establishment of the national banking 
system not only was a market afforded for United States 
bonds, but facilities were provided for the issuance of 
a national currency capable of circulating without dis 
count in all sections of the country. So rapidly did the 
national banking system grow that in 1865, shortly after 
the close of the Civil War, were 1517 national! 
banks. having aggregate assets of $1,559,S67,074, included 
in which were United States bonds to secure circulation 
of $272.634,200 and about 
held as investments. 


there 


$75,000,000 Government bonds 


3oard. 


In 1898S, when we were at war with Spain, conscious- 
ness of our baking strength undoubtedly had much to 
do with the ease with which $200,000,000 of 3 per cent 
bonds were sold to the public at a substantial premium ; 
but the national banks coordinated under the Federal 
Reserve system are now engaged in the most stupendous 
work they have ever undertaken, and in according to 
the national banks their meed of praise, I do not wish 
to slur nor underestimate the importance of the work 
which has been done by the State banks, savings banks 
and trust companies as well. There is no question, how- 
ever, that through the operation of the Federal Reserve 
system the vast fiscal undertakings of the Government 
have been successfully carried out thus far without any 
undue disturbance to our financial structure and without 
a money panic or crisis of any kind. 

For three years the burden of supporting the Federal 
Reserve system was borne almost entirely by the national 
banks,—all through those times when many of the banks 
could not perceive that any substantial benefit would be 
likely to enure from membership, and when stock in the 
Federal Reserve banks was looked 
vestment. Even a year ago, five months after the United 
States entered the war, there were only 86 non- 
national banks which were members of the Federal Re- 
serve system. It is gratifying to note, however, that 
henceforth the responsibilities and privileges of mem- 
bership will be shared by the State institutions, which 
are now coming over in constantly increasing numbers, 
and that today about 750 State banks and trust com- 
panies are members, with total resources of nearty six 
and three-quarters billions of dollars. 

The the American banker have always 
been more complex and difficult than those of banks in 
other countries and 


upon as a dead in- 


had 


problem of 
their work is more varied and ex- 
This is due, in part, to our wide expanse of ter- 
ritory and to the amount 


acting. 
of pioneering which has to 
be done incident to the building up and development of 
a new country. It is due also to the fact that the spirit 


of American institutions demands 


independence of ac- 
tion and that the tendency in this country has been to- 
ward a large number of independent banking units, most 
of them of .small and moderate capital, rather than to- 
ward a compact group of highly capitalized banks con- 
ducting their operations throughout the country through 
the medium The of some means of 
coordinating this large number of independent banks, of 


of branches. need 


reserving a portion of their resources for the common 
defense of the 


financial front, the necessity for provid- 
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ing a more elastic currency which could expand and con- 
tract in accordance with business requirements, and of 
establishing a broad discount market, are some of the 
causes which led to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve system. It is not my intention, however, to at- 
tempt to discuss your routine work or your every-day 
problems, but I wish instead to touch upon some of those 
questions which confront you, and those militant duties 
which are imposed upon you ,in your work of holding 
the financial trenches in the great battle now raging for 
liberty and civilization. 

The Liberty Loan organizations are about to begin 
the campaign for the fourth Liberty Loan. The success 
of this campaign depends upon the cooperation of the 
banks,—not upon a half-hearted or complacent acqui- 
escence on their part in the plans adopted, but upon 
their active, incessant and aggressive cooperation, given 
in a genuine American spirit worthy of the cause for 
which the loan is to be raised. For weeks past most of 
you have been taking your allotments of Treasury Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness which are issued in anticipa- 
tion of this loan, just as you have done in the case of 
the certificates which anticipated previous loans. In 
order to meet your allotments you have been obliged no 
doubt to reduce your regular discount lines and to de- 
cline to take paper which, in ordinary circumstances, 
would have been attractive to you. But you have made 
it possible for the Government to meet its financial re- 
quirements and you have also provided means, to the 
extent of certificates held, of taking care of the pay- 
ments that you will be called upon to make for the Lib- 
erty Bonds which will be subscribed for by your cus- 
tomers. The opinion and advice of every good banker 
on financial matters is constantly being sought; your in- 
fluence is great, and your value as an educational force 
is incaleulable. Banks are the great distributing agencies 
through which the bonds pass into the hands of the 
public and it is desirable, wherever practicable, that the 
bonds should be placed with the customers of banks, 
and with those who are not depositors, rather than 
taken for investment by the banks themselves. But it 
is expected, of course, that banks will do their full part 
in placing the bonds in the hands of the public, by con- 
tinuing their practice of lending freely against bonds 
as security, calling in turn upon the Federal Reserve 
banks for such assistance as may be needed. 

The Liberty Loan is essentially a popular loan. No 
since the first has full exemption 

The second, third and fourth therefore. 
pay a higher return in the hands of men of moderate 
ineans than they do when held by the millionaire. The 
discount Federal ure so ad 


issue from income 


taxes. loans, 


rates at Reserve Banks 
justed as to enable banks to lend at approximately the 
rate borne by the bonds, with a small margin of profit. 
Previous issues haye been widely distributed, aud each 
issue has shown a larger number of subscribers than the 
preceding one, the number in the case of the third Lib- 
erty Loan being more than 17,000,000. The Comptroller 
of the Currency is authority for the statement that of 
the total amount of bonds issued up to this time only 4 
per cent were held on June 29th as investments by the 
national banks, or 2.29 per cent of their resources, while 
they were carrying at the same time loans 
Liberty Bonds amounting to 
cent of their resources. 

The Federal Reserve Board, from the time when it 
hecame eyident that this country would be forced into 
the war, has spared no pains to fortify the position of the 
Federal Reserve banks, in order to enable them to meet 
all legitimate demands which may be made upon them 
and to render the greatest amount of assistance to the 
member banks in the performance of their war-time 
duties to the Government. Upon the recommendation 
of the Federal 3oard, amended the 
Federal Reserve Act in several important particulars on 


secured by 


$475,.000,000, or 2.56 per 


teserve Congress 
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June 21, 1917. The effect of these amendments has been 
to bring into the system a large number of State banks, 
hesides enabling the Federal Reserve banks more effec- 
tively to control the country’s gold, which had been 
widely diffused, having been used for purposes of cir- 
culation and_held in vaults of member and non-member 
banks. As*you know, all the lawful reserves of member 
banks are now kept on deposit with the Federal Reserve 
hanks, and as Federal Reserve notes may be issued with- 
out limit against deposits of gold or gold certificates, the 
gold holdings of the Federal Reserve banks have been 
uugmented to an amount exceeding $2,000,000,000, and 
the discounting power of the Reserve banks has thereby 
been greatly increased. Both the member and non-mem- 
her banks have been urged repeatedly to transfer their 
sold as it accumulates to the Federal Reserve banks, 
and the appeal has not been in vain, for the response has 
heen very general and gratifying. In the vaults of the 
Reserve banks gold is available either as a basis of new 
note issues or as a means of extending their loaning 
facilities, while in circulation or distributed among the 
25,000 or more commercial banks it is of no more value 
than any other form of currency. There still remains 
in circulation and in bank yaults, however, about $900,- 
(00,000 in gold certificates and coin, most of which can 
he deposited and should be deposited, their place to be 
taken as far as necessary by Federal Reserve notes. In 
mobilizing the gold of the country into the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve banks, it is not the intention to increase 
the volume of loans beyond the amount actually re- 
quired, but these are war times, and any inability on 
ihe part of Federal Reserve banks to respond to legiti- 
mate demands made upon them would be disastrous. It 
is clear that in proportion as the gold holdings of the 
I’ederal Reserve banks are increased, the ability of such 
banks to extend accommodation to other banks or to 
issue notes is enlarged. As reserve holdings are cur- 
tailed, the lending power of the banks is correspondingly 
reduced. 

The National banks of the country can render good 
service at this time by informing the people in their re- 
spective communities of the absolute falsity of the state- 
ments which have been made occasionally, and which 
appear to be the result of a deliberate propaganda, that 
it is the intention of the Government to confiscate bank 
Such a statement is absurd on its face, but 
calculated to alarm the ignorant, and, although 
it has been denied and denounced in the strongest terms 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and other high authori- 
ties, it is evident, from the proportion of the money paid 
out every week in payrolls which does not return to the 
banks, that large amounts in the aggregate are being 
hoarded or carried upon their persons by workmen who 
are now receiving unusually high wages. Banks should 
vive especial attention to the problem of bringing into 
sight any money hoarded in their communities, and 
should urge its investment in War Savings Stamps or 
Liberty Bonds, as well as the establishment of bank ac- 
counts. 


deposits. 


is well 


There is good reason to believe that the present 
is an opportune time, in industrial communities espe- 
cially, for organizing systematic campaigns for bring- 
ing concealed money into the vaults of the banks, or for 
effecting its exchange for Government obligations. 

One of the most important functions of any bank is 
the granting of credits. This is a power which should 
be exercised with prudence and discretion in any cir- 
cumstances, but under present conditions there are many 
new and perplexing features to be considered. As the 


paramount business of this country at present is war. 
and as the Government is the largest purchaser of al! 
essential commodities, it is clear that the banks of the 
country should do their part, not only in aiding the Gov- 
ernment to obtain the funds and credits needed, but that 
they should so readjust their own lending operations as 
to contribute most effectively toward supplying the Goy- 
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ernment with necessary articles and commodities. There- 
fore the question of credit conservation has been a vital 
one for months past. War expenditures are essentially 
different from any which are ordinarily made in times 
of peace. Instead of contributing toward a permanent 
addition to the national wealth, the large payments 
which the Government is making for the maintenance 
and equipment of our military and naval establishments 
involve waste and destruction,—inevitable concomitants 
of war. This process necessarily tends to inflation, 
which, together with concentrated demand and the need 
for quick deliveries, brings about rapid advances in the 
price of necessities. Infinities such as are dealt with 
in higher mathematics have no place in the arithmetic of 
war financing, even though the figures run into the bil- 
lions, and as far as possible these resources should be 
conserved and set aside for the use of the Government, 
whose abnormal demands— inevitable and necessary in 
the present circumstances—must be counteracted by 
greater ecenomy on the part of our civilian population, 
whose efforts should be directed toward decreasing the 
normal waste incident to our business pursuits and to 
eur everyday life. 


Credit extended for non-essential purposes involves 
the use of labor, of transportation, of material, and of 
reserves which ought to be kept free for purposes of the 
Government. Unrestricted credit means unnecessary 
competition with the Government, and tends to impede 
and delay its operation, and needlessly advances prices. 

At a time when the supreme business of the country 
is war, it is idle to talk of business as usual, for our 
accustomed business and personal habits cannot in many 
eases be continued without interfering with the Gov- 
ernment’s work and the consequent infliction of serious 
injury upon the nation. Uncle Sam, at this time, is a 
world banker—-he is extending credits in large amounts 
to foreign countries associated with him in the war and 
his power to continue to play the part of “ Uncle” in 


the financial) sense depends upon the extent of his re 
sources in men, goods and gold, and the avoidance of 
eredit. Needless the 
of the Federal Reserve banks weakens proportionately 
his gold reserve, and this gold reserve is the financial 
backbone of civilization. 
rinis and manufactured products of the country adds to 
financial burdens by increasing the amount 
we must import from other countries, and such waste 
at the same time reduces the 
sould be available for export 


of paying for imported commodities. 


The 
considering merely present 


unnecessary recourse to facilities 


Any waste of the raw mate 


our which 


volume of goods which 


purposes—the best means 


himself by 
problems, but he 


far-sighted banker does not content 
turns his 
eyes to the future and endeavors to lift the veil in order 
that he may see the shadow of coming events and make 
Many thoughtful feel, 
therefore, that the preservation of our economic strength 
is of the 


that period of readjustment which will follow inevitably 


his plans accordingly. bankers 


importance in making provision for 


greatest 
the re-establishment of peace. By refraining from buy 
ing luxures and by restricting the use of necessities to 
the actual requirements of health and reasonable com 
fort, a reserve purchasing power can be created which 
will be of the greatest value in bridging over our in 


dustries during the period of reaction and reconstruc- 


tion which will follow the war, when “swords will be 
beaten into plow shares” and Mars will give place to 
Mercury and Ceres. 

An intelligent and prudent use of credit will be an 


important factor in strengthening the national resources 
during the period of the war, in aiding its successful 
prosecution, besides maintaining our economic strength 
for the time when our armies will return to the employ- 
ments of peace. It is important, however, that a wise 
discretion should be exercised and that there should be 


CONVENTION. 


a careful discrimination between essential, less essential, 
and non-essential credits. 


It is difficult to suggest any fixed and definite rule to 
govern in distinguishing between these various classes of 
credits. A loan might be desired for what appears at 
first glance to be a non-essential purpose, and yet failure 
to obtain the credit might create a condition which might 
indirectly have a distinctly harmful effect upon the 
ability of productive enterprises in the community to 
obtain credit. It is important, therefore, that bank 
officers should inform themselves as to the ultimate use 
to which the proceeds of a proposed loan will be diverted. 
Present conditions fully justify the banks in taking such 
steps as may be necessary to restrain speculation, but at 
the same time, a general refusal to make loans on good 
security would seriously impair the liquidity of invest- 
ments and would force liquidation which might disturb 
very seriously the whole financial situation. It is impor- 
tant to avoid sharp and radical readjustments of credit 
and wherever possible lines should be reduced without 
undue hardship to the borrower or without causing a 
shock which would render the granting of necessary 
credits more difficult. 


The problem of non-essential credits is, however, not 
entirely one for the consideration of the banks. The 
question will be determined for them in many instances 
by the Capital Issues Committee and by other govern- 
mental bodies such as the War Industries Board, which 
has large powers in the determination of the character 
and quantity of production and of priorities in the 
delivery of materials and goods. 


In normal times great enterprises and large develop- 
ments are the result of credits previously arranged by 
bankers, but the military necessities of today have 
changed the order so that in many cases developments 
are predetermined, and bank credits are adjusted to 
conditions instead of creating them, thus becoming an 
Your problems, gentlemen, are 
by no means confined to placing proper restrictions upon 
non-essential or 


effect instead of a cause. 


less essential credits, but they include 
means of sustaining through adequate credits, the vast 
number of enterprises and industries whose operations 
are essential or contributory to the conduct of the war 
and to the health and necessary comfort of the public. 
In addition to direct advances to the government, you 
are called upon to furnish funds for the 
inmercantile community and for the payrolls of mining 
and manufacturing and transportation companies, and 
for the production and movement of crops and livestock 
In these operations you will find your membership in the 
Federal Reserve system of the greatest value, for not 
only can you rediscount freely with your Federal Re- 
serve banks the notes which represent your loans in most 


being use of 


of these transactions, but you can effect through these 
banks such exchange transfers as you may desire and 
ean call upon them to send you any currency that you 
may Shipments from Reserve Banks or branches 
can reach most of you within twenty-four hours, and in 
order to facilitate your transactions and to encourage a 


need. 


freer movement of domestic exchange serious considera- 
tion is now being given to having the Federal Reserve 
banks absorb all costs incident to transfers of currency 
for member banks, both from and to Federal Reserve 
banks. You have also recourse to the War Finance Cor- 
poration, which is authorized to make advances to 
banks, bankers, or trust companies, and to savings panks, 
upon terms and conditions set forth in Sections 7 and § 
of the War Finance Corporation Act. 


Your attention is directed to the great importance of 
increasing our supplies of food stuffs, of cotton and wool. 
of coal, and of all manufactured articles of an essential] 
character, and it is hoped that you will extend your 
credit lines with this object in view as far as may be 
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consistent with the principles of sound banking and 
business prudence. While it is desirable that you should 
remain free to exercise your own discretion as regards 
the security of loans and the details of your business, it 
is necessary, nevertheless, that we should all work to- 
gether in carrying out a general policy. The exigencies 
of the times require that banking policy must be deter- 
mined in Washington to a greater extent than would 
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normally be the case, but every confidence is felt that the 
splendid patriotism which has been manifested in ‘the 
past by national bankers in the hour of the nation’s 
peril, will continue to be exhibited today when our 
country is engaged in the greatest war of all history, and 
that through your cordial and effective cooperation com- 
plete victory will crown our military undertakings, to be 
followed by a lasting and American peace. 


°* Mobilizing the Mind of America’’ 


By ArrHur FE. Bestor, Director Speaking Division Committee on Public Information and 
President Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. - 


10 the American Bankers’ Association: 


GENTLEMEN :—All of us hope that the work in which we are engaged 
may contribute to the winning of the war. There is nothing, in my 
judgment, more important for those of us who are not privileged to 
serve in the military forces of the United States than the creation 
of that effective and intelligent public opinion which it is absoultely 
necessary to have back of the Government in the prosecution of the 
war. Wars have been won and lost by armies, by a small percentage 
of the population. But this is not a battle of armies, it is a contest 
of completely mobilized nations. Armies have oftentimes lived off 
the country through which they were passing but this is impossible 
today. These million men, whom we have today in France six months 
ahead of our original schedule, must be provisioned, munitioned, 
clothed, and maintained from America. And these supplies and the 
food for our Allies will go by that submarine-infested ferry across 
the north Atlantic only because an overwhelming majority of the 
American people support our war program. 

For this war is not merely a conflict of armies; a contest of guns 
and aeroplanes and war vessels; a problem of food or transportation 
or money; a mobilization of men and materials. It is a gigantic 
struggle of morale. The war will be won, says Clemenceau, by the 
side which can fight the last fifteen minutes. The complete mobiliza- 
tion of the man and woman power of the country, as complete as 
that in Britain and France and Ifaly, an entire utilization of the 
moral and spiritual forces of the nation, is increasingly necessary. 
And in all this we are merely following that old dictum of Napoleon, 
‘In war morale is everything. The 
are to the material as three to one. 


morale and the force of opinion 

The experience of our Allies shows how important these moral factors 
are. Our gallant sister republic, France, was shaken by the machina 
tions of Bolo Pasha and his pro-German propaganda. Defeatism ani 
socialism in Italy opened the way for the disastrous reverses of that 
country last fall, now gloriously utoned for by the Italian armies 
along the Piave and in the Alpine mountains, armies rejuvenated by 
a new spirit. In the midst of the greatest battles of the greatest wai 
of her history Great Britain is unable to put conscription into effect 
in the United Kingdom. We lack some of the advantages of our 
Allies across the sea. If a long distance cannon commanded Wash 
ington, if New England cities were subject to air raids every good 
night, if the streams of 
station in our metropolis every day, if those who lived on the eastern 
seaboard were within sound of the cannonading on the western front 

this war wouid have a touch of reality which it must lack for most 
of us. 

This war is different from all the wars which have gone before. It 
is a war of nations, not of armies; it involves all the material re 
sources, all the mechanical and scientific mobilization of entire popu 
iatlons. In a democracy ike ours, steeped in a laissez faire individ 
ualism it necessitates a complete reorganization of our life and put 
ting aside of some ideals and many controversies which have always 
seemed to us supremely important. Three thousand miles away from 
the fighting line we are not yet ready to accept government direction 
and supervision which the menace of Prussianism forces 
on our Allies. Most of our problems must be worked out by volunteer 
iction—food conservation, reorganization of industry, raising of vast 
sums of money for voluntary war activities, keeping our educational, 
religious, and philanthropic institutions in full force and efficiency. 

We are passing through a period in which there is a tendency to 


reduce everything to a single 


ounded came through some Charing Cross 


immediate 


basis, as if the war were to last forever, 
as if everything must be discontinued which does not bear directly and 
immediately upon the war. We see people leaving positions of great 
responsibility and usefulness to engage directly in war work, no matter 
how trivial We are tempted to characterize those who do not agree 
with us or those who do not sacrifice as we do, as slackers and 
traitors. Do not misunderstand me! ‘This is our war and it is the 
primary concern of every individual and every organization to relate 
themselves as helpfully as may be to the winning of the war. But I 
am pleading for an intelligent appreciation of how necessary is the 
work of the 100,000,000 Americans who are not honored by being 
called into the military service of the United States, many of whom 
can never engage in direct war activity, but who, because of the 
nature of this war, are as necessary to its success as soldiers or 
sailors or ship builders or munition workers. 

All these conditions lay intelligencia of 


problems and upon the 


America—insofar as we have such a class—a heavy responsibility. I 
am one of those who believe that Germany made war upon 


America 


long before America acknowledged it and that when Congress made a 
resolution declaring a state of war, it was simply confirming a fact. 
A small group of people had seen this war coming ar” it was upon 
that group of people that the President and Congress relied for the 
public opinion that would justify that declaration of war. The people 
who were urging preparedness, not merely because they believed that 
only in that way could America maintain independence, but because 
it was a war for civilization—that group of people was largely made 
up of educators and publicists and editors and lawyers and ministers 
and leaders of women’s clubs and philanthropic agencies—people who 
have been accustomed to attempt to see whither the world was going. 
They were the ones who began to accept the contention of England 
and France that this was a battle for all the fundamentals of civiliza- 
tion and to believe that if America refused to do her part in it she 
would endanger her continued independence. Many people then began 
to believe, as every thoughtful person must now believe, that that 
German officer knew what he was about, at the time of the Spanish 
War, when he said: ‘‘ Fifteen years from now Germany will be at 
war in Europe; after having brought England and France to their 
knees, Germany will bombard your seacoast towns, will take New York 
and hold Washington, and will collect from America the cost of this 
war.’’ Is there anything in the principles of the German government 
today, is there anything in her conduct of the war since the violation 
of the neutrality of Belgium that would make any thoughtful person 
believe Germany would hesitate to do that if only power were given 
her to do it? Some of the Americans saw that sooner than the 
others; and that group of people who carried America into war, under 
tie direction of the President, have a responsibility equal, if not 
ereater, than any borne by any set of people since we won our inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. And if this war is to be won only 
through America putting her last atom of physical and moral strength 
into it—there rests upon our leadership a burden not exceeded in the 
world today. Unless the United States is kept steadfast to her task, 
unless America follows the leadership of the President in his demo- 
cratic ideas as to how this war ought to end it will not end in the 
only safe way for the democracies of the world. 

In all this, however, we must emphasize the fundamental elements 
in this struggle. America is in this war because the German govern- 
ment has outraged every one of the fundamental principles of interna- 
tional morality. As long as the ruling class of Germany is in con- 
trol of the military resources of the Central Empires, Germany is a 
standing menace to our peace and safety. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of the world under the domination of the people ruling Germany 
today and under the domination of the ideas they would impose on 
the world. We are at war with Germany because Germany has ac 
cepted principles of individual conduct and national conduct which are 
absolutely inimical to our continued security. We were as patient as 
ever a people could possibly be. We went through a period when we 
thought it was a war for selfish interests, another period in which we 
thought Germany and Great Britain and France had equally good 
reasons for being in the war, until Germany forced us to see that this 
was a battle for the fundamentals of civilization and humanity. We 
came to believe it, not because we had changed our ideas, but because 
Germany had in every way made it impossible for us to believe any 
Her ruthlessness of spirit, her theory that treaties were 
only scraps of paper, her unwillingness to abide by any of the prin- 
ciples of international law if they interfered in any way with her 


thing else. 


desires, finally forced the United States into the war. If democracy 
as to exist it could exist only because the democratic nations were 
lling to fight for it. 
We owe it to ourselves, to our Allies, and to our enemies to make it 


and has been from the beginning 
America has believed in. Against 
Germany’s ruling class we reso 


perfectly clear that this is our war 
because it is waved for al! the ideals 
all the fundamental assumptions of 
lutely set our face. Again her dream of a Holy Roman Empire in the 
modern guise of Pan-Germanism we set that French motto at Verdun, 
‘““They shall not pass.’’ Against the belief of her military 
that ‘‘ might makes right’’ we place the right of the individual to 
‘‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ Against the theory of 
the divine right of kings, we assert that to secure the inalienable 
rights of freemen ‘‘ governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.’’ Against a Ger- 
man people aecepting the ideal of ‘* Deutschland uber alles’’ and an 
autocracy willing to wage war to the bitter end for their continued 
power we pledge that ‘‘ this nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom and that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth."’ 
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CONVENTION. 


‘‘Great Britain for Democracy’’ 


By La. Cor, G. G. Woopwark of the British Army 


1. The Raising and Training of the British Armies for Service. 
2. With the British Armies in France. 

3. The British Naval and Military Contribution to the War. 

4. Industrial Re-organization of Britain for the War. 

5. The War-organization of Britain for Domestic Economy. 

6. British Financial Organization for the War. 


Mr. PresipeNT, Lapigks AND GENTLEMEN: The great hovor you 
have done me by inviting me here is one which I accept with af- 
fectionate gratitude—for my country. It is of Britain’s part in the 
war that I have been asked to speak—and I feel very much at home 
in the familiar atmosphere of this brother-democracy, today so closely 
alied with our own Great ‘‘ Commonwealth of Nations,’’ as General 
Smuts, of the British War Cabinet, has so finely termed the British 
Empire. And in the democratic sense of these history-making days, 
1 much prefer that name for the British territories, wide-spread 
across the world: a Commonwealth of Nations! For thus constituted 
it is, in truth—and as a citizen and soldier of it, I feel myself very 
much at home speaking here, as it were, in the house of a member 
ef the family. 

So, if I dwell upon the part taken in the war by my particular 
branch of the English-speaking family, you will bear with me: it is 
of Britain’s part in the war that I have been asked to address you 
of the raising and training of her armies; of their battling in the 
fields of France, in which I have been proud to take part; of Britain’s 
naval and military contributions to the war, and that of her great 
Dominions and dependencies; of the thorough and far-reaching re- 
organization of the British Industrial machinery during the war; of 
her system of domestic economy reconstituted to meet the strain of 
war; and finally, though with diffidence and as a layman in the pres- 
ence of professionals, of Britain’s war-finance, from its more popular 
and publie aspects. 

I will begin, then, with the up-building of the British fighting ma- 
chine—the first and most urgent of the tasks we had to face, and 
one to which all of you will listen with sympathetic understanding, 
yourselves having so recently carried through a similar job with 
such consummate efliciency, and of which you are now witnessing 
results that will go down in history to the glory of your nation, and, 
if I may say s0, to the glory of our whole family of nations. For 
we ask you to let us share in the happiness of your triumphs, as we 
feel that.you have shared in ours, and as we know, full well, that 
you suffered with us and succored us in the darker days, now safely 
passed. 
1. THE 


RAISING AND TRAINING OF 


FOR SERVICE. 


THE BRITISH ARMIES 


Up to 1914 England, like America, was a pacific nation, with no 
standing army, and—(also like America)—with a navy not more 
than adequate for the insurance of her over-seas interests. Hence 
the same problem faced Britain and America when each stepped Into 
the arena; the problem of organizing a great army,—infantry, artil- 
lery, cavalry, air-forces, engineers, medical corps, army service corps 

an army to be made fit to meet and beat the highly trained pro- 
fessional conscript armies of the enemy. 

The first two years of Britain’s army building was upon a volun- 
tary basis,—and it should never be forgotten as a proof of national- 
or should I not say international?—loyalty and morale unequalled in 
history, that on this basis we recruited upwards of 5,000,000 volun- 
teers, expanding our army from its pre-war strength of 300,000 ** reg- 
ulars ’’ to that huge figure. That is not to say that it might not have 
been more scientifically efficient to apply conscription at the outset, 
as America has done, and as England ultimately found it necessary 
to do, in order to apportion more nicely her available man-power to 
the multifarious tasks of war—wmilitary, quasi-military, and civilian. 
In fact it was ultimately decided that, fine and generous as was the 
response of the volunteer spirit, it did not permit of a properly con 
trolled adjustment of ‘‘ the man to the job’”’ such as can be more 
readily effected by the method of the selective draft. 

The first steps taken in the raising of volunteer traops on the out- 
break of war I can describe to you from my own experience—more 
or less typical of the general methods and 
out the United Kingdom. 

On August the 4th, 1914, the Territorial 
received mobilization orders, to report to their depots. 
folk man, and for over twenty years associated with the Volunteer 
or Territorial organization of the country, I at once proceeded to 
the East Dereham depot, and thence we were sent to Colchester, the 
concentration center for training purposes, 

After a month or two there I was ordered to return to my country 
to recruit men from Norfolk, for the first line units. I realized that 
to get quick and sizable results a dramatic method was needed, and 
I consequently adopted some good American ‘ hustle.’’ Touring the 
country with a regimental band and about twenty automobiles, I 
drew up a carefully planned tour of towns and villages, was ‘* press- 
agented ’’ well in advance, and timed to speak at each place as per 
schedule. I took an examining doctor with me en route, and the 
volunteers were passed immediately after the meetings and hustled 
direct to the depot. There was no time for cooling of heels; and I 
found no signs of ‘‘ cold feet.’’ In this way I reeruited 5,000 men in 
about five weeks. 

These men were then passed either into the Territorials or into 
Kitchener's Army, according to their choice. In the former they 
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could select their regiment; in the latter they went where ihe mili- 
tary authorities sent them. 

I then took 1,000 of these men and formed and organized a bat- 
talion of second line supports, to feed the first line abroad. Later I 
organized another battalion of the second line, and was given com 
mand June 21, 1915. This battalion was turned into a draft-finding 
unit for supplying trained men for the fighting fronts. 

Many were the difficulties and obstacles during these early months 
otf training—lack of eqvipment, boots, rifles, uniforms. But with 
keenness and good will on all sides the job went through and in 
due course order came out of chaos and the wheels of the army- 


making machine ran more smoothly. With these first batches of 
volunteers came the cream of England’s sons—rushing to her de- 
fense, and, after training, sent out rapidly to the front to replace 


the casualties of the expeditionary force; themselves in turn to find 
a bed in French or Belgian soil. There was no time to apply a 
selective process with a view to getting each man to the work he 
could do best; everyone who could carry a rifle and use it, soon 
found his place in the fighting line. This resulted in fearful wastage 
of material,—but it was unavoidable at that critical juncture. Such 
was my experience of volunteer recruiting during the early months 
of the war and until I myself went to the front. 

The second phase of recruiting, by conscription, became essentia) 
through the demand of the war-industries for many of the highly- 
trained men—mechanics, designers, ship-builders, minérs—who had 
rushed to the front with the first armies, but whose civilian services, 
as soon became apparent, were vital to the work of supplying the 
fighting forces with guns, munitions, transportations, and so forth. 

As soon as it became evident that conscription was essential to 
victory and they understood the true reasons for its necessity, all 
classes of the nation met the conditions with hearty good-will. 

Thus, in the very midst of the clash and din of war, with the 
cneimy at her very doors, Britain, with the stalwart aid ef her splen- 
did sister-commonwealths of the Empire, builded a fighting machine 
which is bow manned by no less than 8,500,000 souls—of which total 
(;reat Britain herself has contributed 6,250,000; the Dominions 
1,000,000; India and the Dependencies 1,500,000. Today one out of 
every three males, of all ages, in the British Isles is fighting. As 
M. Clemenceau, the Premier of France, has so finely borne witness: 
‘* England did not want war. ... But now behold her in the 
midst of conflict. Slowly, but with a stubborn determination that 
nothing avails to diminish, or to daunt, she has transformed her 
self into a military power.’’ 

Stupendous as has been our task, in Britain and in the Dominions, 
even more gigantic in some ways at least, was the problem America 
had to meet. For—as we are told by your military men—your ma- 
chine was yet in process of re-construction—was not yet completed 
eer it was called upon to cope with the raw material—the splendid 
stock of human material which was ready and waiting to be pnt 
through it. True that you profited by avoiding our mistakes—but 
is not the ability to learn in the school of experience the finest test 
of high intelligence and efficiency? All honor to those who served 
America night and day in the pressing, urgent task of supplying to 
us, your hard-pressed and war-weary Allies, and so absolutely in 
the nick of time, the finished product of your mighty war-machine— 
that magnificent product which is now employed in writing upon the 
pages of this country’s history, so glorious a record of human at- 
tainment—-and of sacrifice! 


2. WITH THE BRITISH ARMIES IN FRANCE 


And now to sepak of our Armies in action. Surveying the war 
from its beginning, I will deal with it in three periods—first, 
from its opening to the end of the first battle of the Marne; second, 
the defensive-offensive campaigns, with the battles of the Somme and 
of Verdun, up to the close of 1917; and finally, from the German 
offensive of last spring to the present date. 

As is well known, on the part of the British Empire there was 
moment’s hesitancy, once Germany had doffed her mask, as 
to our proud duty to stand loyally by our glorious friend and neigh- 


lever a 


or, your and onr beloved Ally, France, and its intrepid little neigt:- 
bor, with the heart of a lion, Belgium. Utterly unprepared as we 


were, Britain could not hesitate—and it is with a pride, for which 
I would still claim the proper bumility of all servants of humanity, 
that I call upon the generous witness of both of those countries, as 
to the effectiveness of our prompt co-operation. Apart from the vita 
navy in bottling up the German fleet, had we not 
breach our gallant little army—our ‘“‘ contemptible 
there could have been no victory of the Marne to stay 
the German hordes and to save Paris from their violating grip. Let 
no nation fear te acknowledge its past faults—not all the pages of 
our history are unsmirched. ‘‘ Let the dead past bury its dead ”"’: 
our Allies will not forget through all time the sacrifices of our first 
expeditionary force thrown across the invader’s path, and 
testified to its essential effectiveness in the primary 
enemy in those awful first weeks of war. 

Of the next stage of the struggle—those gruelling years when the 
utmost that we could do was to stand fast and oppose our inferior 
numbers of hurriedly trained and equipped troops solidly against the 
enemy's highly organized efficiency; to fire our one ill-spared shel! 
in reply to the twenty from his well-filled arsenals: to pit our few 
guns against his serried artillery—of those years, 1915 to 1917, I! 
ean speak to you somewhat from my personal experience at the front 

It was early in 1916 that I was relieved from my work of training 
troops at home and went to France in command of a Bantam hbat- 
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defeat of the 
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taliou—-men ali under five feet two inches, which was the minimum 
height for infantry. My men of the Bantams were chiefly miners, 
whose occupation gave them fine chest development—working on their 
backs, picking at coal or rock,—but left them poor as to the legs: 
they lacked the ‘‘ foundations’’ and marching was not their strong 
point. Our first sector was that of Beaumont-Hamel on the Somme 
front—the sector where the British first went ‘‘ over the top’ in 
the campaign which ultimately resulted in the withdrawal of the 
Germans to the Hindenburg line. You may recall that in this of- 
fensive on the first day alone the British casualties were 60,000. 

Then in due course we were sent to the Arras front—a line pro- 
tected by very well-constructed defenses and trenches: in fact the 
British beld this sector against all attacks, from the time they es- 
tablished themselves in it after the first battle of the Marne, and in 
face of the German's most strenuous efforts to dislodge us from it 
during their spring offensive this year. 

Here, then, we had a comparatively easy time—qualified by the 
usual daily exchange of compliments in varying qualities in the shape 
of shelis, bombs, gas, and so forth. The monotony was even re- 
lieved by some choice examples of trench humor. The boche trenches 
were about fifty yards from ours, and were being held by Saxon 
troops. Shortly after we ‘‘ went in’’ a sign, in English, was dis- 
played one fine morning from the habitat of the neighbors opposite. 
It read thus: 

WE ARE 
SO ARE 


SAXONS FROM THE SOMME: 
YOU — LET’S GO EASY! 


Hight days later our 
notice for our edification : 

THE BAVARIANS RELIEVE US 

Evidently someone in the boche 
English! 

Later | was sent home with septic poiscning, and on my return I 
took command of another battalion on the Somme front. But by 
this time we were advancing, hard on the heels of the retreating 
liun, who, while retiring to more comfortable quarters back on the 
Hindenburg line, took his revenge by devastating every square foot 
of territory. In fact it was only from the information of the peas- 
antry left behind amid the ruins that we could identify the plans 
of the one-time ‘‘ villages.’’ They would point pitifully to where the 
church stood; where the village pump had been; the chateaux; their 
own homes—not one stone left upon another. 

It was during this advance that I met with an unpleasant experi- 


friend the enemy substituted the following 


TONIGHT: GIVE ’EM HELL! 
lines knew quite a bit of good 


ence. The boches were shelling us, and managed to hit the dug- 
out which several of us occupied, burying us alive. It is an un- 
pleasant sensation—-to be sealed up in a tomb with other living 


corpses, with only a bit of candle or so between the lot, and no 
means of telling whether the place is to become a veritable grave 
or no. Fortunately, after a period of some strain, a relief party 
came to our aid and dug us out; it resulted in a startling reaction 
to find oneself restored to life after twenty-four hours of proba- 
tionary death, 

In this advance I and my battalion reached 
usual, we found that the Huns had destroyed systematically every 
building in the place—except, however, that they bad left standing 
the Town Hall. But this little sign of regeneration proved merely a 
booby-trap. A week after our occupation the Hall blew up, killing 
iwo French deputies and some of our officers and men. A_ clock- 
mine had been deftly secreted and did its work effectively. 

fin this line my battalion remained—the Cambrai-St. Quentin 
of the Hindenburg line, some miles beyond Bapaume—until at the 
close of 1917 I was invalided home with shell-shock. 

I will now pass to a short survey of the third phase of the war 
on the Western front—the campaign of the present year. 

Small wonder that, at Russia’s collapse and elimination 
war early in 1917, which released new German armies 
our hard-earned increase in numbers and equipment, 
from us the long-promised hope of a great Allied Offensive—smal! 
wonder that on America’s dramatic entrance into the arena, our 
eyes turned to her with eager hope, or that we watched with almost 
breathless expectancy for the speedy materialization of her support. 


Bapaume, where, as 


sector 


from the 
to outstrip 
and snatched 


The enemy pretended to belittle America’s contribution and loudly 
isserted that the U-Boats would prevent the utilization of her 
power in the Allied cause. Again Germany miscalculated—as she 


has done throughout—the 
come obstacles. 


power of will in a great cause, to over- 
Launching her vastly reinforced armies, 3 or 4 to 1, 
against the British front last March, she bent it—but could not 
break it. Followed a like onslaught against the French front—with 
like results. Not yet had the Allied armies filled up their ranks to 
equal Germany’s in numbers—but they were newly inspired by the 
American support, and when Foch smote, in the second battle of 
the Marne, with America by his side, Germany’s pride was badly 
mauled. Then Haig, already recovered from the battering of the 
spring. smashed forward on his front and crossed the Hindenburg 
line at its point: and now America, in her first inde- 
vendent eampaign, has administered the heavy and humiliating de 
feat of St. Mihbiel. 

In fine, Germany has been 
conscript system, which she 
rest of Burope, has, in spite of all its vaunted efficiency, 
failure. She has broken every rule of warfare to which she had 
pledged herself; she has descended to every kind of barbarous out- 
rage on sea and land. Except when she fights with greatly superior 
numbers she is always beaten. And why? Complete efficiency must 
enlist not only every ounce of material power; it must enlist every 
ounce of every kind of power. Germany has always left out of ac- 
count the mightiest factor in an army’s force: its spiritual power. 
That power is indomitable. It is this spiritual factor, imbuing every 
soldier and informing the whole line, which has set German “ effi- 
ciency’? at naught. Germany’s kind of “ efficiency ’’ could succeed 
only if men were machines. It is the spirit of the Allied 
that will conquer—and has already discredited—the German military 
machine, built upon a basis of materialistic science which ignores— 
and by the showing of her own philosophers denies—the finest and 
most powerful of human qualities, while it openly flouts all sense 
of honor and decency. ‘That, I hold, in the final analysis, is the 


strongest 


Her 
upon the 
proved a 


out-generalied and out-soldiered. 
initiated and thus imposed 


armies 
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rock upon which Germany’s house will break—as her false and god- 
less theory of life was the sand upon which she built it. 

The Allies possess a higher faith than that—and we may humbly 
thank God for it! All honor to the splendid men of all ranks in 
all our armies on the Western front; all honor to Foch, coolly select- 
ing the proper moments to strike at the spent power of Germany’s 
hosts; all honor to Haig, coolly meeting the overwhelming odds of 
Germany’s onslaughts and as coolly reporting the results of his 
counterstrokes of the last weeks; all honor to Pershing, coolly 
stepping into the arena with his fresh young armies, who are as 
coolly doing the work of veterans in our great crusade for civiliza- 
tion ! 

3. THE 


BRITISH NAVAL AND MILITARY CONTRIBUTION TO 


THE WAR. 


From the foregoing brief survey of the Western front, I will pass 
to a bird’s eye view of the other fronts, scattered over the face of 
the globe. To cut off from our enemies all external support, direct 
or indirect, it was necessary not merely to meet their attacks in 
the European fields, but to eliminate them as far as possible from 
all other parts of the world. Hence the campaigns employing naval 
and military forces, in which the British Dominions, South Africa, 
and India have joined us so splendidly against the German colonies 
and Turkey’s territories in Asia. South African and British troops 
have gained complete control of the German colonies in that con- 
tinent. Australia and New Zealand have seized their possessions 
in the Antipodes; our gallant ally, Japan, reduced Kiaochau in a 
few weeks; our British and Indian armies in Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine are performing the triple task of defeating and reducing the 
Turkish forces, of freeing the races hitherto subject to 2,000,000 
tons annually. In the Balkans, Serbia and Greece are striking at 
the 1,000 square miles of hitherto unproductive land which now 
yields food for ourselves and our Allies, representing a saving in 
shipping of no less than 2,000 tons annually. In the Balkans, Serbia 
and Greece are striking at the Bulgar forces; while Italy, who on 
her front is performing so magnificently her stupendous task—more 
wearing and trying to armies even than such warfare as we are 
experiencing on the Western front—stands by her Allies with a 
steadfast loyalty which is beyond all need of praise and gratitude. 
Lastly, we have the recent expeditions with which America is asso- 
ciated in support of the loyalist Russian populations against the 
machinations of German intriguers and agents. 

In all these far-flung objects, it is our pride to have 
io take our part—sometimes assisting, 


been able 
sometimes assisted by, our 


Allies or our Dominions, to whose loyal efforts I must now bear 
witness. 
For indeed the contribution of every part of the British Empire 


has been marvelous. Canada by herself has made an effort equal to 
that made by Great Britain in the Boer War, raising half a million 
men. Australia, in proportion to her widely distributed populaton. 
has equaled Canada’s accomplishment. Of the Indian troops serving 
under the British flag, General Smuts declared: ‘‘I never wish to 
command more loyal, braver and better soldiers. The Indian forces 
who are now helping to break up the Turkish Empire in Mesopotamia 


ure making a contribution to the war which should never be for- 
gotten.’’ New Zealand, with a small population of a little more 


than a million, has raised no less than 100,000 men. New Found- 
land’s effort is proportionately generous. South Africa, ‘* compen- 
sated after the Boer War by one of the wisest political settlements 
ever made in the history of the British Empire ’’—I1 quote the words 
of General Smuts, who led the Boers against us in 1899-1902, and 
is now one of the most valued and influential members of the British 
War Cabinet—South Africa has done yeoman’s service to the com- 
mon cause, by clearing the Germans from that continent and by her 
contribution to the armies at the other fronts, a service which re- 
dounds to her own honor as it bears glowing testimony to the solidar- 
ity of the British Commonwealth of Nations of which she so recently 
became a part, 

Turning to the high seas, I need not speak at length of the service 
rendered to the world by the British Navy, whose predominance alone 
has made possible not only the continuance of the main campaigu 
on the Western front, but all the vast subsidiary projects for the 
discomfiture and defeat of the Allies’ enemies. 

In August, 1914, the British Navy had a tonnage of 2,500,000 and 
a personnel of 145,000 officers and men. ‘Today it has a tonnage of 
8,000,000, including the auxiliary fleet, and in 1917 the personne! 
stood at 430,000. The joint action of the American and British 
Navies has made possible the safe conduct of the American armies to 
France, and has almost wiped out the threat of the pirate U-Boat. 


The Navy’s main task is not spectacular—but the figures are dra 
matic: it bas convoyed no less than 13,000,000 men, of whom onl) 
2.700 were lost by enemy action; it has convoyed 2,000,000 horses 
and mules; 500,000 vehicles; 25,000,000 tons of explosives; 41. 
000,000 tons of oil and fuel; 130,000,000 tons of food and other 
materials for use of the Allies: all this in addition to its unceasing 
patrol of the North Sea—hoping and waiting for the impotent Ger- 
man fleet, which cost its nation $1,500,000,000, to come out and 


give us battle. 

I must claim your attention also for a few facts and figures con- 
cerning our Air Service. In 1914 Great Britain possessed a total of 
110 aeroplanes and a personnel of 900 officers and men. In 1917 the 
personnel had reached 42,000 and the machines had increased to many 
thousands. 

In 1914 the amount of bombs dropped was practically nil; in June. 
1917, the weight of bombs dropped by British aviators on German 
fortified towns was 65 tons; in May, 1918, it was 668 tons. In a 
single day on the Western front British aviators silenced no fewer 
than 127 German batteries, 28 gun-pits were destroyed, and 60 ex 
plosions were caused. 

From July, 1917, to June, 1918, 4,102 enemy 
theaters of war were destroyed or brought down 
with a loss of only 1,213 of our machines. 

The following is a record of one month’s accomplishments by British 
airmen: 139 enemy machines destroyed, 122 enemy machines driven 


machines in all 
by British aviators 


down out of control, 7,886 bombs dropped on Western front. 209.000 
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rounds fired from the air, 15,837 photographs taken, always, of 
course, under heavy shell fire. 

A big British aeroplane of a new type, carrying nine passengers in 
addition to its crew, recently made a trip from the interior of France 
to the interior of England in just over one-half an hour. During the 
night of August 21st, 1918, British aviators bombed five German 
towns, dropping 194 tons of bombs, 

The brutal raids of Zeppelins upon open and defenseless towns in 
England have been avenged—but only in accordance with the agreed 
rules of warfare; we have not taken our revenge upon the women 
and children of Germany, but upon their military centers and fortifi- 
eations. 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF FOR 
WAR. 


4. THE INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 


And now, after surveying the British naval and military forces in 
action, let us glance at the work of the British industrial army at 
home. For it is true that but for the work of the army of civilians 
our cause would have been lost. 

Over 4,000,000 men and women are today working in 
tion factories; they are producing in two weeks more 
were produced in the whole of the first year of the war. 

When war broke out Britain possessed but three National arsenals; 
today she has 150. Over 5,000 privately owned factories and works 
are now under Government control; in one area alone shell bodies 
or the components are now being made by a musical instrument man- 
ufacturer, an infants’ food maker, a candlemaker, a flour miller, an 
advertising agent, several brewers, a jobmaster, a glazier and a 
syphon manufacturer. 

In the last six months of 1917, Canada contributed no 
15 per cent of the British output of munitions. 

Upon British clothing and boot factories has fallen the great task 
of supplying a larger proportion of the equipment of the Belgian, 
French, Italian and Russian armies; indeed, without British uni- 
forms and boots some of our Allies would have had no option but 
to relinquish the fight. 

The entire fabric of Britain’s industry has been revolutionized; all 
over the country immense new factories bave been erected, devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of munitions. New villages and even 
whole towns have sprung up almost in a night, yet the Ministry of 
Munitions has found time to organize a staff of experts, whose sole 
duties are to deal with the housing of the workers and to look after 
their welfare. Two thousand miles of track, 1,000 locomotives and 
many tens of thousands of railroad cars have been shipped abroad. 

Canada has contributed quantities of railroad materials, including 
no less than 450 miles of rails, torn up from Canadian railways and 
shipped direct to France, 


3ritish muni- 
shells than 


less than 


For the steadfast loyalty and heroic self-sacrifice of British labor 
to the Allied cause no praise would be adequate. 

As for the women, they are splendid! 

Up to the outbreak of war Great Britain had approximately 200,- 
000 female workers, mostly employed in the textile industry. Today 
over 5,000,000 British women are doing 1,701 different kinds of 
work previously done by men, and, what is more, they bave broken 
every record of pre-war production set up by the sterner sex. Over 
1,000,000 are directly employed in munition producing plants, over 


500,000 are employed in engineering and chemical works, 300,000 
are working as farm laborers, 20,000 are in the uniform of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Armp Corps, working in France or Britain as 
motor drivers, bakers, clerks, etc. Over 10,000 are in the Women’s 
Royal Naval Service, doing similar duties for British Jack tars. 

I am told that 5,000 British girls have been dispatched to the 
American Army in France; some are engaged in clerical duties, and 
some are making ‘‘ pies’’ for your boys at the front. 

As our Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, has said: ‘If it had 
not been for the splendid manner in which the women came forward 
to work in the hospitals and munition factories, in administrative 
offices of all kinds, and in war work behind the lines, often in daily 
danger of their lives, Great Britain, and, I believe, all the Allies 
would have been unable to withstand the enemy attacks of the last 
few months. For this service to our common cause humanity owes 
them unbounded gratitude.’’ 


5. THE WAR ORGANIZATION OF GREAT 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


BRITAIN FOR 


England has suffered deprivation, rather than actual privation; 
luxuries bave been largely eliminated; necessities drastically re- 
duced,—but not to the point of causing keen distress or hunger. Her 
system of food-control is partly voluntary, partly compulsory. And 
the Economy Exhibition will demonstrate to those who attend it the 


weekly ration for a man or woman doing manual labor includes the 
following: 
Suremer meat, without home or fab... cccsccccncseses 8 ounces 
Bacon EE ee ee eee Pe PEP Ee rer eee 2 ounces 
ME = Sue a gk ale einate ad Raia ee Oh ek Old bee bie ee 2 ounces 


Sugar (individual use for all 7 ounces 





Milk is not rationed—but the supply to dealers is restricted to not 
over the average amount daily, for sale, which they had three months 
previous to the ration-system going into effect. 

Bread is not rationed—but bakers are allowed to use only 60 per 
cent of white flour, and their supplies are similarly restricted. 

Maximum prices have been established for nearly all foodstuffs in 
common use, and the poor are thus protected from any attempt at 
exploitation. 

Undoubtedly a moral and sociological advantage has resulted from 
the enforcement of ‘‘ the stimple life’’ upon all classes of the com- 
munity alike. From those conditions has arisen a mutual sympathy 
and understanding between rich and poor, high and low, which testi- 
files to the democratic plan upon which our Anglo-Saxon common- 
wealths are based. 

In spite of the exceptional difficulties created by 
labor, Great Britain has increased 
acres since the outbreak of the war. 
as follows: 


the shortage of 
her arable area by 2,142,000 
This increased area is divided 


Taking them as, say, £1,800,000,000 now, 


CONVENTION. 


Acres. Pct. Inc. 
WOE. - cvicwe uh secs0ee obi Sebes te Dawe eesue ee 752,000 39 
TS Peer errr eT Teer Ty ere ee em 158,000 11 
PPO TTT P ETUC ETT Cr re ee 217,000 50 
Pe ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 735,000 35 


Three thousand Government-owned tractors are at work on 611,000 
acres of land. One million acres are worked by steam plows under 
the Government’s direction. Cheese-making schools have been set up 
in 33 counties. Special efforts are being made to increase the sup- 
ply of seafood; in this direction I would point out that the trans- 
ference of a single trawler from the fishing industry to the mine- 
sweeping service means 350 tons of fish lost annually to the country, 
or an aggregate of over 1,000,000 tons lost per annum, 


British agricultural scientists have rendered yeoman service. A 
tussian wheat which resists rust, but yields a miserably poor crop, 
has been married to a British wheat with a high yield which now 


repels the rust; the result is 42 bushels per acre, or, with pushing, 
72 bushels. There is every prospect of their producing in the near 
future a potato immune from blight or wart. 

In order to preserve all available fruit, 6,000,000 bottles are being 
distributed this year to housewives. 

sritain’s grain crop this year will be the biggest since 1868. 
army of harvesters now employed include wounded soldiers, 
boys and girls, boy scouts, Belgian and Serbian refugees. 
hundred thousand women work on the land. 

So much for the work the of Government 
of the work of the people themselves? 

Over 1,400,000 new allotments have been put under cultivation, 
mostly by people who have already done a long day’s work in a 
munition factory, at the office desk, or on other duties. It is chiefly 
owing to the patriotic efforts of these amateur gardeners that Britain 
increased her potato crop by 3,000,000 tons in 1917, thus releasing a 
vast amount of tonnage for the use of the Allies. 

This increased production has enabled us to divert cereal imports to 
France and Italy to meet the shortage in those countries. 


The 
college 
Three 


Department, but what 


6. BRITISH FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE WAR. 

In touching upon the financial effects of the war I can speak only 
as a layman, and give you such facts and figures as may serve to 
illustrate the dimensions of the British contribution to the Allled 
cause, as viewed from the financial angle. 

During the first four years of war the British Government has spent 
£7,930,000,000. To meet this sum, £2,921,000,000 have been col- 
lected in taxation and State sources; £5,909,000,000 have been bor- 
rowed. 

Deducting from the expenditure and revenue £800,000,000 for normal 
income and outgo during the four years, on the pre-war basis, we get 
war revenue of £1,221,000,000, and war expenditures of all kinds, 
including loans to Allies and purchases by Government of goods that 
will be resold, £7,130,000,000. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget speech estimated the 
value of these recoverable assets (taking loans to Allies at half their 
value) as £1,176,000,000 at the end of next March (1919). 
this makes the four years’ 


face 


figures as follows: 








otal War exnemGtieres.. . 2 csc sncesacecsesas £7,130,000,000 
Less recoverable expenditure................. 1,800,000,000 
RE TN SI a ih OS Te i . £5,320,000,000 
Peeeeee Be DNR Siac vs d040s 6 he eR ke eS 1,221,000,000 
Provided be PORCOWINE sco ies ccc cicciceiwcees £4,109,000,000 


According to this calculation, the 
that Wwe have raised by revenue is 23.04 per cent. Here in the 
United States I understand you have been able to meet a _ higher 
percentage of your war cost by revenue—54 per cent of it, in fact, if 
loans to Allies be deducted. I believe that these figures do not, 
however, permit of very exact comparison. 
The stress upon the British purse has, 
the circumstances under which our expenditure has been incurred 
have been less favorable to careful economy than in the case of 
America. There is the further substantial consideration of the dif- 
ferent periods of time during which each country has been subjected 
to the burden of war expenditure. 

Under the circumstances in which we were placed, it is perhaps 
fair to opine that during the stress of war, economy would not have 
been for us the chief of virtues Yet the British Government and 
the British people may be justly proud of their methods of raising 
revenue, and of the proportion of the war expenses met and paid as 
the war goes on 


proportion of the net war cost 


perforce, been heavier; and 


First of these methods, which has been steadily inculeated and in- 
creased among all classes of the community, might be called the 
popular War Loan habit as contracted in the periodical purchase of 
War Savings Certificates rhereby the heart of the nation, with a 
regular weekly throb, pumps its financial blood through the whole 
nation’s system. The agents of some 40,000 local organizations 


throughout Great Britain pass through the factories and the villages 
every week-end to gather those sixpences and half-crowns which 
quickly bring back to the contributors their War Savings Certificates 
and at the same time furnish the Government with the ‘‘ sinews of 
war.’’ From these little £1 certificates alone, the Treasury has re- 
ceived £79,000,000. The total raised by National War Bonds and 
Savings Certificates to July 27, 1918, was £1,028,000,000 (roughly, 
five billion dollars). The result is that whereas before the war 
there were not 350,000 individual holders of British Government 
securities, there are now no less than 17,000,000 holders. The ‘ little 
people ’’ now own stock, along with the rich, in this great venture 
of a co-operative democracy. 

The second method of paying our way as we go (so far as human 
endurance permits) is by a heavy increase of income tax and super 
tax, and the imposition of an 80 per cent excess war-profits duty. 
Thus, an earned income of £200 ($960) which before the war paid a 
tax of £1.10.0 ($7.20), now pays £9 ($43.20); an unearned income 


of the same amount, paying $11.20 before the war, now pays $57.60. 
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The tax-rate is raised as the 
burden to the first. 


incomes increase, and adds a _ second 
It is estimated that in the year 1918-1919 


The income-tax and super-tax will yield........ £290,450,000 
And the excess-profits duty with munitions levy.. 300,000,000 
£590,450,000 
(or $2,843,160,000) 
the Government finds 


Total 


In addition to these two sources of revenue, 
another increased customs and excise, 

As for posterity, if it inherits no capital, it may at least console 
itself with having inherited a debt which will be only a fraction of 
what it might have been; and one hopes it may also bear in mind 
that today the British citizen with an income of $2,400 per annum is 
paying in taxes (chiefly due to the war) no less than $1,000. 

And as for me, gentlemen, I am well content to leave the solution 
of this weighty problem of dollars and cents, of pounds, shillings and 
pence, upon the broad financial shoulders of yourselves and of your 


banker-colleagues in England. I doubt not that of this, as of other 
problems that our countries will inherit from the war, America and 
Britain standing together, as they are now standing shoulder to 


shoulder in this great fight for our common heritage and for our 


common ideals, will jointly discover the proper solution. 
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And that reminds me. Was it not a financial problem also that 
gave our British forefathers the heritage of Magna Charta, upon 
whose principles both our countries base their constitutions of free- 
dom, and of equality before the law? 

And was it not a temporary aberration from those Anglo-Saxon 
principles on the part of a stubborn British Government opposing its 
will to the clear sympathies of the majority of the British people, 
which, a hundred and forty-two years ago, gave rise to a subsequent 
Declaration of Independence by Britishers who then became the 
founders of these United States? 

And is it not possible, as Major George Haven Putnam so aptly 
turned the thought, as the representative of your Nation speaking at 
the epoch-making commemoration of Independence Day in London last 
July Fourth, that the war we are now waging, side by side, may 
bequeath us jointly a third and still richer heritage—a Declaration 
of Inter-Dependence as between the United States of America and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations? 

Rich, indeed, would our heritage be should such an informal Dec- 
laration of Inter-Dependence between the English-speaking nations 
lead, in turn, to the realization of that greater Magna Charta of the 
Nations of the World, so grandly conceived and so eloquently defined 
by the President of your country. Then, indeed, would the blood of 
our youth not have been shed in vain! 


State Taxation of National Banks 


By Grorce Bryan, of Richmond, Va, General Counsel, Virginia Bankers’ Association 


Taxation is a dry subject and may be appropriately discussed by 
one who comes from a dry State, although the causes for the two 
kinds of dryness differ so materially. It is not easy to present in 
twenty-five minutes, the time allotted me, many phases of a subject 
like mine today, but nevertheless limitations are necessary, the com- 
bined wisdom and mercy of which are manifest. Therefore, an effort 
will be made to present here an outline of the present condition of 
national banks in respect of State taxation, with perhaps a sugges- 
tion or two as to how that condition may be improved. 

We begin with a foundation principle which, like other foundation 
principles, is tou often lost sight of, namely, that but for the express 
consent of Congress, the several States, counties and cities could not 
tax nationul banks at all. The national bank is a federal agency and 
if permission were once given the States to tax it at their will, it is 
entirely possible, though not just now probable, that one or more of 
them might seek to tax it to its destruction (Talbot v. Silver Bow 
139 U. S. 438). It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the members of both branches of Congress represent in that body, 
among their other constituents, their respective State goveruments ani| 
that they could not have contemplated, when the national banking act 
Was passed, and de not today the possibility that the 

assets of the nationa! 


local taxation. There 


County, 


contemplate 
capital. and 
ountry should escape State and 


large values 


banks of the 


represented by the 


fore, federal permission to impose such a tax was given by a statute 
known as section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, but upon express con 


‘ itions. 
hank as such should not be tared 
One direct effect of this is seen today in the fact that national 
bunks can not be subjected to an 


These were, first, that the national 


at all. 
income tax 


upon corporations im 


osed by State, as « result of which State banks and trust com- 
ies——eertainly in Virginia—-escape this tax, for ‘!egislatures are 
Vays and naturally careful to see that State institutions doing a 
king business enjoy all the privileges and immunities granted 

I onal banks under State legislation 
it is pertinent that I allude at this point to what I deem to be 
the wisdom of an amendment of the federal statute in question 
hi ould permit the imposition by a State of a tax upon the in 
ne of a national bani I learn that such an amendment is contem- 
plated and with fayor by national bankers in the few States which 
seck to derive the major portion of their revenue from an income 
ix on individuals and corporations, which, because of the federal 
aw n point, can not reach ational banks in this particular. It 
requires no prophet’s vision to enable one to assert with confidence 
that if such am ame nent of what we may call the enabling act of 
Congress becomes law, all the States will, as seon as their several 
legislatures convene, repeal the present express (as in Virginia) o1 


mplied exemption of banks, both national and State, as well as trust 





companies and will impose the full income rate upon all, This, of 
“4 unless the amendment be carefully worded so as to confine 

t s e of e permissi o these States which do not impose an 
a alorem tax upon bank shares, but an income tax in lieu thereof 
That way, however, lies danger It is demonstrable that the banks 
ff the country already bear their full measure of just taxation—in 
tain States far m than what is equal and uniform Just why 
tional banks should deliberately advocate the opening of another 
leral door to “State and perhaps local taxation of their assets is, 
nfess, beyond me. We can almost hear the hearty and classic 


which the State tax-huntsman would give the measure— 


‘* No, ’tis not so deep as vell, nor so wide as church door, 


But ’tia enough, ’twill serve.’’ 
sop never wrote a more instructive fable than that of the camel 
came to the hut of the villager and prayed that the door might 


nose. You 


opened only wide enough to enable to insert his cold 

the rest. 

e second condition was that althongh the national bank might not 
he thus taxed, the shares of its stock might be °° included in the valua 
tion of the persor al property of the owner or holder of such shares in 
issessing taxes imposed by authority of the State within which the 
issociation (bank) is located.’’ Upon this hinge swings the only door 





which permits the entrance into a national bank of a State and loca! 
assessor and collector of taxes. 


The statute then provides: 


‘but the legislature of each State may determine and direct the 
manner and place of taxing all the shares of national banking associa- 
tions located within the State, subject only to the two restrictions, 
that the taxation shall not be at a greater rate than ig assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State, 
and that the shares owned by non-residents of any State shall be taxed 
in the city or town where the bank is located, and not elsewhere.’’ 

Let us notice in passing another point. If national banks as banks 
may not be taxed by the States, but only the shares of their stock, 
it follows, does it not, that States and localities can not impose a 
license tax upon them in the shape of a privilege or occupation tax? 
For this is none the less a tax which is inhibited by section 5219. 
ifforts are made from time to time, principally by municipalities, 
generally of the smaller impose a license tax upon national 
and other banks, but when the attention of their proponents is called 
to the federal law, these eiforts are more often than otherwise aban- 
(loned; if persisted in, they are pronounced by the courts to be 
nugatory. 


cliss, to 


We now approach the question, What is the fair meaning of the 
5219-——‘‘ ether moneyed capital in the hands of 


individual citizens of such State?’’ It behooves us to go slowly here, 


expression in section 


for wise judges, I do not mean of different jurisdiction, but of the 
same great tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, have 
given formal but widely differing interpretations of these words. 


Limitations of time forbid an extended discussion of the proposition 
here, but to those sufficiently interested I shall be glad to give, upon 
the conclusion of this address, a reprint of an ‘article which I pre- 
pared for the Yale Law Keview for December, 1914, and which | 
humbly conceive to be demonstrative of the fact that the Supreme 
Court has in effect reversed its earlier views of the subject, which 
views, I nevertheless respectfully submit, embodied the intent of the 
framers of the statute That the views of that court have varied to 
the point of conflict can hardly be denied by anyone who had made 
a study of the cases in point. 


It must suffice to give here from certain of the earlier 


and from certain of the later decisions. 
In Fransville Britton, 105 


ISS2 the 


quotations 


National Bank vy. U. S. 322, decided in 
: court said: 
‘The Act of Congress does not make the tax on personal property 
the measure of tax on bank shares in the State, but the tax as moneye! 
capital in the hands of the individual citizen. Credits money loaned 
it interest corporations are more 
personal property 
interest mentioned 
bona fide debts may be deducted, 


that way.’’ 


and demands against persons or 


representative of moneyed capital than 

The rights, credits, demands and money at 

the Indiana statute, which 

ill mean invested 

And in Boyer, 113 U. 8S. 689, decided in 1885, the court 

held that its sustain the that 

ational bank shares may be subjected under the authority of a State 

to local where a very part, relaitvely, of other 

noneyed capital hands of individual citizens within the same 
taration. 


purely 


from 
moneyed capital 
Boyer Vv. 
decisions do not 


former proposition 


taxation matertal 
in the 
iurisdiction ia exempted from such 
expressions are clear enough. In the ease of Mercantile 
; York, 121 U. S. 138, decided in 1886, however, 
seems to mark the beginning of a change of view of the meaning of 
the expression, for the court said there: 


Surely these 


National Bank v. New 


‘ Moneyed capital does not mean all capital the value of which is 
sured in terms of money. In this sense all kinds of real and per 
embraced by it, for they all have an est 
Neither does it necessarily i 
which the interest of the 


Shares of stock in railroad 
companies, and 


SO? | property would be 


mates value as the subiects of sale 
owner is 
mining 


corporations, are 


de all forms of investment in 


xpressed in money. 


! companies, 
other 
that the owner Is entitled to an 
value, in the entire capital and property 
property of the corporation which con 
consist of real and persona! 

would ever think 


ompanies, manufacturing 


repre sented by certificates showing 
iterest, expressed in 
of the corporation, but the 


invested 


money 


stitutes its capital may 


mainly 


yerty, which in the hands of individuals no one 
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uf calling moneyed capital, aud its business may not consist of any 
kind of dealing in money or commercial representatives of mouvey.’’ 
be court beld that the expression includes money in the hands of 
an individual employed in a similar way, invested in loans or in 
securities for the payment of money, either as an investment of a 
permanent character, or temporarily with a view to sale or repayment 
and reinvestment. But here the court itself opened the door to a 
ong series of cases invoking the application of this elucidation of the 
statute—a definition of the word **_-for the court held that 
he business of a trust company is not only not the same as but is 
not similar to that of a bank, although both receive money on deposit 
and invest it in loans, and deal, therefore, in money and securities. 
And. therefore, again, a New York statute which expressly exempted 
from taxation in the hands of individual citizens certain enumerated 
kinds of moueyed capital, aggregating more than one and a half billion 
dollars, while national and State banks were taxed upon their ful! 
ictual value, less only their real estate which was itself specificall) 
taxed as such, was held not in conflict with section 5219. 
case, First National Bank vy. Chapman, 173 U. 8S. 205, 
the court interpreted the act to mean ‘‘ competitive moneyed capital,’’ 
md in a still Jenking v. Neff, 186 U. 8S. 230, it sub- 
stituted for this ** limited competition,’’ and this it declared permis- 


similar 


In a lates 
later Case, 


sible. And so on. 

Another illustration. In People v. Weaver, 100 U. 8S. 559, decided 
in 1879, the court bad held that a statute of New York which per- 
mitted a debtor to deduct the amount of his debts from the valuation 
of all his personal property, including moneyed capital, except his 
bank shares, taxes those shares at a greater rate than other moneye! 
capital, and is, therefore, void as to the shares of national banks. 
sut in Amoskeag Savings Bank vy. Purdy, 231 U. 8. 375, decided in 
1918, the court, after twelve months’ consideration, held that pro 
visions in a New York tax Jaw imposing a flat rate on shares of all 
banks, both State and national, without the right of exemption (de- 
duction?) in case of the indebtedness of the owners, does not dis- 
criminate against national banks and is not invalid, under section 
5219. The interested student of the subject must locate for himself 
the distinction which the court between this and the 
Weaver case, bamely, in the State statutes pertinent to the cases re- 
spectively. 

It must by this time be evident that there has been a great drift 
in the law of the subject since the enactment of the statute in 1868, 
and further that the drift bas not been in the direction of clearness. 
This is unfortunate, for it is elementary that tax burdens are not to 
The Supreme Court has well said that 
there are no constructive crimes. There should likewise be no im 
position of a tax without a clear expression of competent legislative 
authority to support it. In the same sense, words in a statute sug- 
gestive of a limitation of a given tax should be construed in favor 
of the taxpayer, that is, so as to give vitality to the limitation. It 
is submitted with great respect that this rule has not been followed 
in his instance, but rather that what was meant by Congress to be a 
substantial barrier to State taxation of national banks has, to speak 
with moderation, lost in the process of construction at least fifty 
per cent of its strength and substance. The steady process of erosion 
by States and localities has worn away a large portion of the rock 

What then is to be done about it? It is hardly probable that the 
Supreme Court will return to the view of the question which it held 
in the Weaver, the Evansville and the Boyer cases, and Congress 
should therefore be asked to declare, by an amendment which wil! 
remove it from the region of doubt, the meaning of its proviso of 
fifty years ago. Such an amendment could be clearly expressed in 
more than one way. In the Boyer case Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

‘As the Act of Congress does not fix a definite limit as to the 
percentage of value beyond which the States may not tax national bank 
shares, arise in which it will be difficult to determine 
whether the exemption of a particular part of moneyed capital in in 
dividual hands is so serious or material as to infringe the rule of sub 
stantial equality.’’ 

If, then, Congress will amend section 5219 and fix, say, sixty pei 

cent as a definite Jimit beyond which States may not tax national 
bauk shares, the end will be attained, the clouds through which we 
groping our way wili disappear and only the memory of 
them as interesting specimens of legal casuistry will remain. If, to 
be more specific, the first of the ‘‘ two restrictions ’’ of section 5219 
be amended and re-enacted so as to read: 
‘* that the assessment of such shares shall not be at a greater rate than 
sixty per cent of their book value,’’ there will be an end of con 
struction, for there will be nothing to construe. All that will remain 
will be obedience to the supreme law of the land. 

Others, however, favor the insertion in the statute, after the word 
‘“*moneyed capital’’ of the words 


exists 


suys 


be imposed by construction. 


cases will 


have been 


‘whether competing capital or not,’’ 
1 think that if this amendment can be obtained, it will certainly» 


clarify the meaning of the statute and result in substantial justice to 
shareholders in national banks who are, in my judgment, far from 
receiving today the measure of equality and uniformity in taxation 
which Congress, in enacting 5219, undoubtedly intended to 
vive them, 

3ut there is another 


section 


field for efforts at relief by amendment and 


that is the State legislature. In one sense, it is the most important, 


CONVENTION. 


for the legislature prescribes the rate. Congress has nothing to do 
With it. It merely says, ‘‘ Thus far and no further,’’ and the State 
as a rule, goes to the limit of the permission. 

In my judgment, the national banks of the country, when iocated 
in a State which imposes an excessive tax, that is, an unequal and 
in-uniform tax upon bank shares, can adopt no more intelligent and 
effective method of obtaining relief than by concerted action to in- 
uugurate a campaign of education addressed to the people of the State 
and their representatives in the legislature which sball be carried 
unvemitting!ly, patiently and thoroughly until the result has been ob- 
tained, 

{ am a firm believer in the sense of ultimate fairness in the average 
American and the average American legislator. I prefer to believe that 
each wishes abstractly to be just and is uncomfortable if injustice. 
due to his action or non-action, is constantly and respectfully brought 
to his attention—if, aside from any equal and uniform clause in a 
constitution which he has bound himself to upbold, he is confronted 


with a glaring inequality in the tax rate on two things which are 


essentially one and the same, though perhaps differing in form. 
I believe, and actual experience confirms the statement, that the 


subject in this manner will, after a 
while have its effect in a correction in part or whole of the inequality 
and in the affording of the desired relief. 

What are best methods for such a campaign? If I may answer the 
question in one word, I would reply, The stockholder. An appeal by a 
bauk or an assuciation of banks, as such, to a legislative committee 
is apt to fall upon deaf or indifferent ears. It is otherwise with an 
appeal by a stuckholder or by associated stockholders. With their 
advent enters the human element and the strictly corporate disappears. 
An increase iu the temperature is at once perceptibie, for the repre- 
sentative comes face to face with his constituent and begins to con 
sider, perlaps for the first time, a bank as what it is—-not an imposing 
structure without and within, filled with mahogany office furniture and 
counters piled with money and loose-leaf ledgers tu keep count of it 
all, but as an aggregation of men, generally of standing and influence 
in the community, clothed with a vote at the general elections, who 
ask not for a scintilla of preference or exemption from the common 
burden, but only that their tax-subject be not assessed and taxed at 
a rate from twenty to one hundred per cent greater than another or 
others of substantially the same nature and value. 

After a while—after these and cognate considerations been 
first publicly disseminated and have then been communicated to the 
several members of the jegislature from home sources by persona! in- 
terviews clear and pithy demonstrations in pamphlet form, and argu- 
ments before committees, with an invitation to any whw are opposed 
to appear and debate the issue—-after a while the leaven of common 
sense and fair play begins to do its work and its results develop. 

This is only an outline, a suggestion, but in the nature of a paper 
like the present, it is all that can be attempted. The merits or de 
merits of the suggestion wil! lie in the application. The members of 
the Association come hither from many jurisdictions aud each must 
apply the remedy to the conditions existing in his field. In some 
States the rate of taxation upon bank shares is fair and uniform— 
in others it is harsh and unequal in the extreme—‘* oppressive.’’ to 
use the expression of Mr. Justice Harlan in the Weaver case Where 
the former condition obtains, I advise that well enough be left alone. 
I go further—even where a measure of inequality exists, it may be 
better to bear the ills we have than fly to others which are potential. 
But where tax conditions are indeed oppressive and unjust, I advise 
that united action of the kind above indicated be inaugurated as soon 
as may be and confided to the care of a committee representing dif- 
ferent portions of the State, which shall be presided over by a chair- 
imen selected only for his ability to bandle a big undertaking, the 
indispensable ingredients of which ability are, first, and acquaintance, 
lay or professional, with the basal facts of this and related questions 
au enthusiasm in the good work of attaining 
and, third, inexhaustible patience, re- 
Early in the campaign, he should take the 
serum against discouragement, for be will often meet that giant in 
the way—a _ giant, who, like others of his name, looms 
largest in the darkness and shrinks rapidly upon the coming of the 
light 

I have not drawn for you an imaginary picture, but a portrait from 
ife I feel invitation to address you today and I 
give you my best advice. It is the result of a close acquaintance 
years with an ideal chairman. 

And now, with my apoligies for having perhaps unduly prolonged 
his address, I conelude my presentation of the subject with what is 
indoubtedly the best and strongest feature of the claim for improved 
tax conditions—a feature which, if there is anything at all in Ameri 
can traditions and American standards, must insure its ultimate suc 
cess, namely, the justice of the cause; the justice which has been so 
long lost sight of; the justice which is predicted upon elementary 
requirements of the jurisprudence of taxation, uniformity and equality: 
the justice which denies altogether the reason and righteousne~s of a 
which lays its hand forms of property tha 
visible and within reach, yet arbitrarily assesses other subjecis, r 
ceiving the same governmental protection, at fifty, forty and thirty 
per cent of their value, or, with blinking eye, permits them ‘o es¢a] 


altogether, 
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NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


The Federal 


By EpmMuNb D. HuLBErRT, President, 


After four of trial the Federal Reserve Act stands one 


of the most successful and beneficent pieces of legislation ever enacted 


years as 


by Congress. What it has done for the couniry in promoting war 
finance cannot be computed. What it has done to relieve the bankers 


of the country from the killing burdens and anxieties heretofore always 
incident to disturbed conditions, we all appreciate. It can safely be 
said that the banking business of the country has been carried on dur- 
ing the past four years, notwithstanding the unprecedented world dis 


turbance, with less worry, foreboding and fear than the bankers of 
the United States have experienced in any other four years of their 


lives, 

It has been demonstrated that financial panics can be nipped in the 
bud and normal conditions restored with rapidity under the operation 
of this system. There is no doubt that on at least one occasion since 
the system has been in operation we would have been forced to issue 
clearing house certificates under the old regime, and we all know that 
recovery from that kind of shock is slow. As it was, the banks con- 
verted over $200,000,000 of commercial paper into reserves in one 
day and met the emergency. No one, outside of the banks in the cen- 
tral reserve cities, knew that crisis had occurred. Most of this loan 
was repaid to the federal reserve banks inside of ten days, and as a 
shock obsorber the efficiency of the system was demonstrated perfectly. 

We must not forget, however, that there is a limit to the powers of 
federal reserve banks to rediscount, and that the forces of expansion 
and inflation will in time reach any limit it unchecked, It is there 
fore of vital importance that the federal reserve banks be kept work- 
ing well within their resources. It seems to me there is some ground 
fer anxiety on this point. The Amendments to the Act since its pas- 
sage have thrown the entire burden of carrying reserves on the federa 
reserve banks and at the same time the Act is being admiuistered in 
such a way that rediscounting is made tempting for profit-making pur- 
poser. 

The settled 
than current 


bank 
older 


rate lowe! 


countries 


custom of making the federal reserve 
bank rates is contrary to that of the 
where the limitations and proper functions of central reserve banks 
are better understood. In England, for example, the Bank of Eng- 
land rate is always kept at a point where there is little or no profit 
in rediscounting. Previous to the war rediscounting by the commer 
cial banks of England was practically unknown. One of the greatest 
perils of our old system was the practice of permitting country banks to 
* count with reserve city banks as part of their lawful reserve 
and, inasmuch as the reserve city banks could and did loan out at least 
75 per cent of these deposits, it followed that a considerable part of 
what country banks counted as reserve had no existence in fact. 


credits 





It seems to me there is now a possibility of running into an eve 
more dangerous practice, as the only legal reserve a member bank 
can have is a credit on the books of the federal reserve banks. State 


ments of federal reserve banks have been published which showed loaus 
in excess of their combined capital and deposits, the difference being 
made up with federal reserve notes; that is, the federal reserve banks, 
instead of having a reserve power of their own, were borrowing from 
the public te meet their obligations. Of course, none of us wants to 
any furrher changes in the law while the war is on, but |} 
may be permitted to suggest that in the interest of safety. 
reserve rates be raised to a point where rediscounting will be 
unprofitable 
low rates are perhaps part of the propaganda designed to in 
duce state banks to join the federal reserve system, but so far m) 
observation member banks and trust are more co} 
cerned about other matters, 

So far as trust companies are concerned, many of them 
troubled by the fear that the Government may attempt to 


propose 
think 


federal 


we 


These 
as 
goes companies 
seem to be 


standardize 


the trust business carried on by member banks, just as it has en 
deavored to standardize the commercial! business carried on by national 
banks. They understand, of course, that withdrawal from the system 


is always open to them, but fear some loss of prestige from such action 


My answer is that no trust company has, so far as I know, entered 
the system for the purpose of gaining prestige, and if a time eve! 
comes when the Government attempts to interfere with the powers of 


trust companies as defined by the various states, anybody who desires 


to withdraw will have plenty of good company. 

We know, of course, that the present administration has taken a 
very clearly defined position on this point. What the Government is 
concerned in is the mobilization of reserves and the control of ot 
common stock of gold, and no interference will be attempted with the 
legitimate operations of banks and trust companies organized unde 


state laws I do not think we 
the part of future administrations. 
Bauk Act has demonstrated the 


hostile action o 
with the Nationa 
undesirability, if not impossibility 


need anticipate any 
Our experience 


of running all the banks of the country on the same rigid lines. 
is absurd to prohibit a National bank in Iowa from loaning mone, 
on a farm just because we do not want National banks in New Yor! 
City to joan money on skyscrapers, but that is just what the ol 
Natio Bank Act did. The result of that policy is that there ar 
ess than &,.000 National banks in the country and more than 20,000 
state bank tithough it was expected and intended when the Nation 
Bank Act was passed that National banks should supplant state banks 
ltoget he It looks now a good dea! more as thongh the tendency 
yuld } f state banks holding memberships in the federal reserve 
systein to supplant National banks. Service to the community is, 


the long run, what determines which shall survive and 


that a stat 
membership in the federal it 


reserve system is in a bette 


meeting of the Natl 


Sections 


} a ss was delivered before the joint 
Rank Savings Bank, 


State Pank and Trust Company 
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Reserve Act 


Merchants Loan & Trust Company 


position to serve the people of its own territory than a National bank 
would be is bardly open to discussion. There is now no power pos- 
sessed by the National bank, except the unimportant one of issuing cir- 
eulation, not possessed by the state bank and, in addition, the state 
bank exercises all the powers granted by its state charter framed to 
meet the special needs of that community. It also has the advantage 
of both state and federal supervision. 

We, of course, sympathize with the desires of our National bank 
brethren to offset this tendency by exercising trust powers, but I am 
afraid if they succeed they will be disappointed in the results. The 
trust business is a highly specialized business, having little relation 
to commercial banking, and the comparatively short life of the Na- 
tional bank charter will be a bar to trust business of much impor- 
tance. When the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company started its 
trust business, it had a fifty-year charter, This was soon found tov 
short and was changed to a ninety-nine-year charter. This also was 
found to be too short and has since been changed to a nine hundred 
and ninety-nine-year charter, under which it is now operating. 

A high Government official has tried to cheer up our friends a 
little lately by giving out a statement that twenty-two state banks and 
trust companies have failed this year and no National banks, I do 
not believe even that will turn the tide. If this statement was in- 
tended to discredit state banks and trust companies, an unfortunate 
time was chosen. State banks and trust companies control today a 
good deal more than one-half of the banking resources of the coun- 
try, and manifestly the welfare and credit of these banks is vitally 
necessary to the prosecution of the war. 

Lord Cuneliffe, Governor of the Bank of England, said the most 
impressive thing to him in America was the way in which the vast 
number of banks in the country were working together to support the 
Government in its time of trial. He said that up to a very recent 
period no such harmonious action bad existed among the banks of 
England. I wonder what he thinks of the attempt by the Government 
official to diseredit some twenty thousand banks who have shown such 
loyalty and patriotism. Fortunately, neither the credit nor the loyalty 
of these banks will be in any way diminished by this action. 

If you will pardon the digression, I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to get some unwritten history into our records, 

The Federal Reserve Act was, of course, an outgrowth of innumerable 
plans for currency reform, but it is pot generally known that it was 
Woodrow Wilson who laid out the ground plan for the Act and that 
there was never any fundamental departure from his original plan, Mr, 
Wilson was in Chicago shortly before his first inauguration, and at that 


time he outlined to a Chicago banker his plan for a reform of our 
banking system. The plan as then disclosed was fundamentally the 
same as the Federal Reserve Act, which subsequently became law. The 


machinery was much the same as that suggested by Professor Laughlin 
of the Chicago University, as a substitute for the Aldrich plan, but the 
principles involved were, of course, entirely different, 

It developed at this interview that Mr. Wilson had been a student 
of finance and banking for years before he was thought of in con- 
nection with the presidency. The Chicago banker, however, expressed 
his disapproval of the plan emphatically on the ground that the com- 
pulsory purchase of the stock of the federal reserve banks by the 
National banks would be an unheard of exercise of arbitrary power by 
the Federal Government, and that without this the plan would fall to 
the as it was too unattractive from a banking standpoint to 
lead banks to join the system voluntarily. 

While the fundamentals of the plan were never departed from, the 
vreatest possible credit is due to Congressman Carter Glass of Vir 
ginia for the commercial soundness and sanity of the completed Act 
After the Act was passed, some financial experts said it was 2a 
miracle that such a technically sound and law could have been 
enacted by Congress. There was miracle about it, unless it be 
cousidered a miracle that a rather obscure Congressman of no great 
experience in financial matters developed an almost unerring instinct 
for the sound and constructive in finance and an unsurpassed courage 
to withstand the onslaughts of the demagogue and doctrinaire. 

Few have any conception of the determined efforts that were made 
to get untried and dangerous schemes into the bill, and what it cost to 
defeat them. Mr. Glass carried this fight gallantly to a finish and col 
lapsed with exhaustion only after the bill became law. The Act was 
passed in November, 1913, but late as October of that year the 
democrats in Congress were either lukewarm or antagonistic to it. The 
the of the country, as expressed at the 
August and by this its Bostor 
convention in October, coupled with the flerce onslaughts of Elihu Root 
in the Senate, had their effect, and it was only will of 
President Wilson that brought it to a As it was, two democratic 
Senators, members of the currency and banking committee which had 
of the bill, finally refused to vote for it. 

I therefore wish to record the statement that to Woodrow Wilson 
is due to credit of placing the Federa] Reserve Act, and to Car 
more than to any other one man is due the credit of making 

beneficent, workable law. 

no apology to made, however, 
either at the conference or at 
contended was, first, that membership in 
that as the banks furnished all 
entitled to some voice in the management and should have 

of three out of seven of the Federal Reserve Board 

that a small portion of the reserves of the country banks might 

” kept with banks in the reserve cities; fourth, that credit currency 
issned by banks should not be Government obligations. 

There is nothing in all of this inconsistent with the patriotism and 

always shown by the banks of this country. 
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It is a source of gratification that we meet today under more pleas- 
ing circumstances and under brighter than a year ago. One 
year ago our people had not realized that this country was at war. 
Today the situation is quite different; we now have across the seas 
the most magnificent army, under General Pershing, America has ever 
produced and as fine an army as the world has ever seen. At home 
we find our country stirred to the depths and thrilled to the core, 
rising as oue man in the majesty of its power to speedily accomplish 
the stupendous and supreme task now before us. In the very front 
of the great civil army at home, in the melting beat of this supreme 
crisis, we find the bankers facing this ordeal with a courage equa! 
to that of our army in France. 

It has been well said by those in authority, that on the financia! 
foundation provided by the Banks of the United States has been built 
the striking force of the American Army which has turned the tide 
of battle in France. 

Every banker in this audience will review with pride and pleasure 
his efforts and sacrifices throughout our three great Liberty 
Campaigns, since these efforts and sacrifices have been transmuted 
into the now world-famous success of American boys, splendidly 
trained, perfectly equipped, who hurled back for days in succession, 
the finest shock troops of the enemy in the second battle of the Marne 

Efforts have been great—wsacrifices have been great. The Nation has 
accomplished an unprecedented task in mobilizing about twelve billions 
of liquid resources during the first year of war. The indispensible 
part played by the National Banks of America will loom 
history gains in perspective, of the world-changing events in 
we have moved, striven and succeeded. 

Of the total of twelve billion subscriptions for the three Liberty 
Ioan campaigns, over six billion were received by the Treasury De- 
partment through the National Banks. On June 29th last, the Na- 
tional Banks owned Liberty Bonds of the three issues aggregating 
$408,859,000, representing about 2 3/10 per cent of their resources. 
At the same date the National Banks had laned to their patrons 
against Liberty Bonds as collateral four hundred and_ fifty-seven 
million dollars or 2 6/10 per cent of their resources; so, on June 29th 
the National Banks owned and held as collateral an aggregate of 5 
per cent of their total resources. This shows that National Banks 
are pursuing the right policy in keeping their resources liquid and 
thus be the better prepared to patriotically serve our country as future 
issues of bonds are offered. 

When the United States declared war against Germany, our banking 
situation had already changed, preparedness measures had already been 
taken. We had previously gone through many trying months. Months 
when bankers faced greater responsibilities than they had ever known. 
Opportunity for extension and incentive for profit prevalent 
throughout the country but the bankers had withstood the temptation 
for profit in the interest of safety. ‘They operated their business con 
servatively, exercised extreme care with due rgard for proper business 
demands and when the call came to assist our Government in its war 
activities the bankers were ready and responded in a manner of which 
we are proud, 

The passage of the Federal Reserve Act and the launching of the 
present system of banking is one of the greatest forward steps ever 
taken in this country. ‘The independent banking units had great 
strength and served a most valuable purpose. They were not, however, 
in a position to co-operate and exercise their full power in behalf 
of the entire nation. The Federal makes such co 
operation possible. It is a great privilege that you gentlemen 
as powers in the ownership and operation of the units, that go to 
make up this magnificent system. 

Great as our efforts have been, signal as has been our success, the 
next fiscal year presents problems which dwarf them both. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has announced that our war expenditures for 
next year will be approximately twenty-four billion dollars. This 
stupendous figure is approximately half the entire yearly income of 
the American people. It is equal to the entire value of all American 
manufactures for 1914. Not only are we confronted with the problem 
of raising this gigantic sum, but with spending it in ways which will 
produce a never-failing, never-pausing stream of weapons and supplies 
to our growing armies on the distant battle fronts. 

The savings of the Nation have been placed at nine billion dollars 
yearly by competent authorities. Can those be increased to twenty 
four billion with which to pay our taxes and buy Liberty Bonds? 
Can we reduce our private demands on the productive power of the 
Nation so that our industries can produce the great volumes of war 
supplies to be purchased, by ourselves and our Allies, with the gigantic 
fund we shall attempt to raise? 

Success or failure rests largely in the hands of the members of the 
National Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association. I fancy 
there are few Liberty Loan Committees in the country on which Na- 
tional Banks are not represented. There are few 
mavufacturing importance in which National Banks do not exert a 
powerful influence. The extent to which the National Bankers of 
America grasp these problems, appreciate their gravity and the extent 
to which proper energy is applied to their solution, will largely deter- 
mine the proper handling of the greatest crisis in the world’s history. 

Those who were most interested in the formation of the National 
Bank Section realized that America was growing to proportions which, 
for future development and safety required a unification of the bank- 
ing system. They had in mind that the Section should be a machine 
through which the banks of this Nation aligned with the Federal Re 
serve Sysiem, might exercise their full moral power and strength on 
all problems that might arise of common interest to such banks. 

The Section affords an agency through which better systems, methods, 
practices and policies relating to banking business may be evolved, 
encouraged and developed Its influence for good is without limit. 
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I regard the experience that I have had and the slight aid rendered 
in the formation and direction of the National Bank Section 
of the highest privileges of my entire banking experience. 
The Section s accomplished much. The results to date are small 
as to what I forsee for the future. The Section was organized at 
Seattle three years ago. It now has in its membership 6,319 National 





janks whose aggregate resources are nearly seventeen Dillion dollars 
and has associated with it other banking institutions aligned with 
the Federal teserve System whose total resources aggregate over 


that the Section shall include 
before the expiration of the 
year. The one that co-operation is the 
least expensive and the most valuable influence at the command of the 
bankers aud business people of any nation. 


six billion dollars. It is the hope 


every National Bank in its membership 





great lesson of the war is 


We feel that during the past year the Section has exerted no small 
Of the many bills which were intro- 
duced in Congress affecting National Banks, it has used its efforts to 
the end that necessary constructive legislation should be passed and 
all proposed laws that were not of a constructive and essential cbar- 
acter should be defeated. The fact that during these trying times 
for the period of seven months no National Bank in the United States 
bas failed, must give us all great satisfaction, not only the direct 
management of the Banks, but the supervision thereof and the opera- 
tions of the Federal This great system has responded 
to the needs in a most admirable way. Who would trust himself to 
imagine what might bave happened to our financial structure had we 
not been with this magnificent system? 

Although a great bulwark of strength the Federal Reserve System 
has yet a number of very important functions that are to be developed 
and should receive careful consideration at the hands of every Na- 
tional Banker. 

At Briarcliff, New York, one year ago last May, the National Bank 
Section pledged its entire support and assistance to the Treasury De 
partment, the Federal Reserve Board and to the various departmeiits 
of the Government in carrying out the tinancial program and other wa 
time activities. Results have shown fulfillment of the Briarcliff pledge. 
The machinery of the Section was utilized in a most valuable way in 
the three Liberty Loan Campaigns. Our excellent Secretary has spent 
five months in Washington, aiding in the preparation and launching 
of the War Savings program. This was in answer to the Govern 
ment’s call, issued through Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Chairman of the 
National War Savings Committee. Our Secretary also had charge of 
the Bank Division of the National War Savings Committee. 

It was through this division that more than eighteen thousand Banks’ 
and Trust Companies were induced to formally accept appointment from 
the Secretary of the Treasury Department for the sale of War Savings 
and Thrift Stamps. Nearly eight thousand additional Banks and 
Trust Companies were induced to actively participate in the camp 


influence on Jegislative matters. 


teserve System. 


blessed 


The response from the Banks in this great movement, like in 
Liberty Loan Campaign, was 100 per cent efficient. 
twenty million hew savers within the than thirty 
million of our people have already become holders of War Savin 
and Thrift Stamps. The great lesson of saving and industry has been 
brought to many million of holders of small Government obligations, 
we hope permanently and effectively. As every saver later 
becomes a bank customer, aside from patriotic reasons, every banker 
should loyally encourage this campaign of thrift and industry, not 
only until the war closes, but continually. 


The goal set 


year. More 








sooner or 


Let us not forget that we owe much to the future and that our 
preparation for the present must have due regard for our future we 
fare. ‘The program of strict may not be the 
easy way, but it is the sure way in which we can finance this war 
America in a financial condition at its 
enable us to take a most important part in the construction of the 
other countries that have been devastated by war &s well as develop 
not only our domestic but our foreign business. We should be and I 
am confident we will be, well equipped to carry our trade to every nook 
and corner of the world after the war is over. 

let us look the situation squarely in the face. We are at war—our 
people are rallant service—we have 
pledged every ounce of energy and every dollar’s worth of resources at 
our command to the cause of justice and freedom. We have to make 
good this pledge one hundred million of the best people in the world, 
two hundred and fifty billion dollars in 
come estimated at fifty bilion dollars. 

There is another lesson we must acce; 
every dollar in taxation that 
justly and equitably applied. 


economy and saving 


and leave close and 


strong 


united—our soldiers are doing 


resources and an annual in- 


t cheerfully, the imposition of 


business will stand, so long as it is 


The military authorities of our 
army of five million men by July Ist, 
in proper fighting trim will require the immediate service, we are 
told, of four civilians for every soldier. This means that from the 
date of the declaration of war to July ist, 1919, there will have been 
diverted from our regular pursuits to our war business about twenty- 
five million people. have largely been producing the 
things necessary to the health, efficiency and happiness of our civilian 
population. A large percentage of our production has heretofore gone 
for what might be termed luxuries. We can and will discard the 
larger part of the luxuries, but must produce in addition to our army 
needs a greatly increased volume of products for our Allies and the 
things that are essential to the health and efficiency of our entire popu- 
lation. In order to produce these things that are imperative it will 
be necessary to make efficient workers out of many millions of our 
people who have not heretofore been producers. Every man and woman 
in America, both rich and poor, who is physically able must be put 
to work. Idlers should be looked upon as a public nuisance and the 
privilege of laboring for the future welfare of the nation regarded 
as a genuine honor. 


Government tell us we will have an 
1919. To maintain this army 


These people 


To us largely belongs the responsibility of in- 
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spiring the people in our respective communities with this view. Many 
of us have never measured in our minds the power that rests in the 
hands of the bankers of this country. If we but work, act and think 
unitedly there is little that is right or just that we cannot accomplish. 

In addition to war needs we bave our industrial needs to look out 
for, which amount to some six billion dollars. Immediately following 
the close of the war, according to the estimate of a leading Railroad 
President, the railroads will require some four billion dollars an- 
nually; our Allies will need from four to five billion dollars; our 
South American friends will need another billion, so that our post-war 
demands, it is estimated, will be in the neighborhood of ten to twelve 
billion dollars per annum. 

The banks of our country should be cleared and kept clear not alone 
for the purpese of financing the war, but with the view of properly 
handling the situation after the war when we will be confronted with 
these great demands just noted. 

All but sbout two billion of our industrial needs were, prior to the 
outbreak of the war, financed abroad. ‘The tables are now turned. 
This market for our securities is now shut off and instead we are the 
source from: which those who were formerly buyers will look for financial 
aid. Apparently at least 70 per cent of the Government obligations 
that have been floated to date have found permanent lodgment in the 
hands of individuals and other investors outside of banks. This per- 
centage ought to be increased, especially as applied to National Banks 
that are handling a big part of the commercial business of this country. 
Their papers should be kept liquid all the time. As we anticipate 
these future needs, what can we do to meet them? 

First. we can keep the banks throughout the country united as bond 
selling agencies, uot only during the war, but following it we will find 
it increasingly necessary to depend upon the small savers in financing 
our affairs. 

We are told by those in authority, who bave full information, that 
last year the American people were gulled out of nearly five hundred 
million dollars by promoters who unloaded upon them bogus and worth- 
less securities. It is part of our business to educate our people to 
the idea that they must not exchange their Lbierty Bonds for other 
securities ef doubtful value with promise of high returns. Promulgate 
the idea that before making any investment or exchanging their hold- 
ings of Government Bonds the investor who is not experienced should 
consult with bis banker. Let us proceed with our best judgment and 
all our energy to direct credit into channels that are productive of 
essentials to war, health and the efficiency of our people. Let us 
curtail, and if need be, decline the granting of credit to any corpora- 
tion or individual that is not directly or indirectly producing essen- 
tials. 

We have 
necessary, 


heard a great deal about inflation. Some inflation is 
but much of it is extremely dangerous and detrimental. 
Savings as a result of increased production and refraining from the 
use of non-essentials are the real enemies of and protection against 
inflation. 

It is a source of pride to be able to state that the per capita average 
ef actual money in this country is $52.44. We must, however, bear 
in mind that the real merit of a dollar is its purchasing power, and 
that power is diminished tremendously through the introduction of 
inflation. 

As bankers we have the problem of making every dollar’s worth of 
credit do its maximum of service. 
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This has been one of the most prosperous years experienced by the 
National Banks of the United States. The earnings for the first six 
mouths, according to report of the Comptroller, were 20 per cent. 
The Comptroller, however, failed to take in consideration the surplus 
account of the banks which in reality should be included on the same 
basis as the invested capital when estimating the earnings. By in- 
cluding the surplus as invested capital the earnings of the banks would 
likely not exceed 12 per cent. Considering the risk attending the 
transformation of peace-time industries into war-time industries, the 
expansion of business and the new enterprises that have required 
financing, the earnings are very modest. 

In the face of increased risk, constantly rising prices, the fact that 
interest rates have been held practically to a level, is a worthy tribute 
to the patriotism of the bankers, many of whom have loaned their 
funds to bend purchasers at practically the same rates that the bonds 
yielded when they could have commanded on these funds a rate from 
1 to 2 per cent higher. 

One of the big developments of the year is the awakening of the 
business people and bankers to the merits of trade and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances. Through these instruments the credit system is being im- 
proved and the banking position of the entire country is being 
strengthened, collections are made more certain and a given amount of 
capital is made to do a greater amount of service than formerly. 

There have been one or two instances during the year when the 
National Bank Section was not privileged to exercise its influence on 
legislative matters because of conflict of interest of other Sections of 
the American Bankers’ Association. We believe that arrangements 
will be made by the Association, at this Convention, under which our 
Section will be permitted at all times, to exert its influence on any 
legislative matter of common interest to National Banks, even where 
it is in apparent conflict with the interests of another section of the 
Américan Bankers’ Association. 

We are all believers in the Federal Reserve Section. Every Bank 
and Trust Company in America that is eligible to membership should 
become a member of this system. You gentlemen can wield a great 
influence in getting those who are non-members to join, if you will 
take pains to explain to the State Bankers in your community the 
real benefits that accrue from membership. We are doing great service, 
but we cannot be prepared for the maximum of responsibility until 
the Federal Reserve System presents a solid front, including in its 
ranks every Bank and Trust Company in this nation that can, under 
the terms of the law, be admitted. 

Finally, let me say that there has never been a time in all the 
history of this country when an American had cause to feel more 
proud of his country than today. It is almost worth the cost of the 
war to witness the fine spirit stirring and animating the people of all 
sections of this great country and drawing them together in closer 
unity and in more loyal devotion to the flag. Sectional prejudice has 
no longer a place in the American heart. Partisanship no longer finds 
lodgment in the soul of the Patriot. With one heart, with one soul, 
and with one purpose Americans are drawn together, animated by one 
common spirit. touching elbows in one common struggle, and deter- 
mined to expend the last ounce of energy, blood and treasure, if need 
be, to bring victory. 

An inspiring reflection to me is that, when the future historian shall 
record the heroic struggles of this bloodiest tragedy of all times, the 
banker will be accorded a high place on the roll of honor for his 
service and sacrifice. 
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Banking Evolution : 


By CHARLES H. SABIn, President of the Guaranty Trus t Company of New York 


New conditions require new systems. Change is the 
mark of progress. Our financial system, like any living 
organism, fulfills its function through growth. So, to- 
day, as bankers charged with responsibility in the 
furtherance and guidance of that growth, we should 
properly give consideration to the problems and oppor- 
tunities it presents. From every angle this growth 
should be studied, and its possibilities for goed and evil 
measured. 

From the viewpoint of state banking, national banking 
and international banking, there are prospects and ten- 
dencies which demand analysis and understading. My 
thought in discussing the subject to which I have been 
invited to respond, is not so much to present conclusions, 
as, if possible, to stimulate thought and imagination. 
I assume that if these qualities are aroused in all of us, 
and our minds are alert to the signs of the times, de- 
cision and action will follow in due course. 

Kighteen months ago the United States entered the 
world war. Unprepared as we were for war, it has 
been a stupendous task to adjust our industries to a 
war basis, but now, as always in our history when we 
have been confronted with a great crisis, we have risen 
to the occasion, with the result that today there is a 
fully-equipped army of more than 2,000,000 Americans 
in the field rendering effective service. 

To accomplish such a result it has been necessary to 
conserve and co-ordinate our economic resources; to 
speed up production to a point that formerly seemed 
impossible; to solve transportation problems, and to en- 
gage in financial operations of greater magnitude than 
the world had ever known before. 


THE LESSONS OF WAR. 


War has taught us many probably the 
most beneficial is the knowledge it has given us of the 
value of co-operation. 


lessons, but 


Personal interests have been sub- 
served to the one great purpose of winning the war, and 
this has been true particularly in the field of finance. 
Bankers have co-operated among themselves, with the 
Government, and with the public, with the result that 
the Government has been enabled to raise approximately 
$14,000,000,000 from taxation and the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, without serious disturbance of the money market. 

To meet the demands of war and the demands of 
peace every possible step toward strengthening our 
financial system and increasing the efficiency of its opera- 
tion should be taken. In considering any changes due 
care must be taken to assure ourselves that some loss 
may not offset the proposed gain. For instance, in the 
logical expansion of national banking, it is most essential 


that the rights and functions of State institutions be not 
harmfully disturbed. At least until that time in our 
financial progress has been reached when a thoroughly 
comprehensive and centralized banking system has been 
thought out and worked out, the rights of all classes 
of banks must be zealously guarded and no encroach- 
ments on those rights in behalf of any special interest 
permitted. 

Mindful of this necessity an important conference of 
representatives of State banks was held at St. Louis 
on July 15 last. Out of this gathering an organization 
was effected representing at the start thirty States, with 
co-operation as its keynote, for the purpose of conserv- 
ing and protecting those local privileges and interests 
which have been developed and become inherent in State 
financial institutions. It was the outcome of a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for the fullest extension of the 
service of both the National and State Bank Systems, 
and its intention is to co-operate with National banks 
and the Federal Reserve Board to promote safe and 
sound banking, to assist in financing the war, in de- 
veloping our natural resources, and in extending our 
commerce. 


STATE BANKING HISTORY. 


Since the beginning of our history as a nation, State 
banking has been an important element in our financial 
system, and on many occasions it was the only banking 
system. It has had may vicissitudes, but it has 
weathered all storms and is today strenger than ever 
hefore. This is undoubtedly the result of the special 
services that have been rendered by State banks, be- 
cause of their adaptability to local needs. In some 
localities they have performed the functions of savings 
banks; in others they have catered to the agricultural 
needs of the community; trust companies have acted 
in a fiduciary capacity and in financial centers have ex- 
ercised the functions of investment banks. Such serv- 
ices could not have been rendered by National banks 
on account of legal restrictions, and even with enlarged 
powers under the Federal Reserve Act, they are unable 
to respond to the needs of many communities. 

In 1860, prior to the enactment of the National Bank 
Act, there were 1,562 State and private banks in the 
United States. In those days one of the principal func- 
tions of State banks was, of course, the issuance of 


currency, but under the National Bank Act a 10 per 
cent. tax was imposed on State banks with the result 
that many of them took out National charters, and in 
1868 there were only 247 banks outside the National 
About 1870, however, State and private banks 


System. 
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commenced to increase in number, and in 1877 there 
were 3,270, which further increased to 10,184 in 1900. 
State BANKS HAVE INCREASED RAPIDLY. 

In 1914, before the Federal Reserve Act went into 
operation, there were 19,240 State banks, trust com- 
panies, savings banks and private banks, with total re- 
sources of about $15,500,000,000; and 7,538 National 
banks with total resources of about $11,500,000,000. 
Latest statistics show that there are now 20,423 banking 
institutions under State control with total resources of 
over $22,000,000,000, and 7,688 National banks with total 
resources of over $18,000,000,000. Since the Federal Re- 
serve Act was passed the total resources of National 
banks show a larger percentage of increase than that 
of State institutions, but in number the latter have 
increased more rapidly. 

Since the days when Alexander Hamilton in the Fed- 
eralist so ably presented his propagandan for centralized 
banking and Federal power down through the reaction 
against the Central Bank, led by Andrew Jackson, we 
have witnessed the conflict of these two ideas, and to- 
day we face a dual system of banking which carries 
with it elements of weakness as well as of strength. To 
eliminate as far as possible these weaknesses and in- 
crease the strength and real capacity for service of our 
financial institutions is our problem. 

Increase of banking power during the war is un- 
doubtedly an important part of the mobilization of our 
economic resources, and in a recent message to the banks 
of the country pointing out the imperative necessity 
for such action, President Wilson said: 

“The banking problem involved is one that concerns 
all banks alike. Its solution does not depend upon the 
National banks alone, nor upon the State banks. The 
burden and the privilege must be shared by every bank- 
ing institution in the country.” 

State bankers realize as fully as others the necessity 
for coneerted action, and are serving their country by 
assisting business in their communities, by selling 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps, and by sub- 
scribing to Government Certificates of Indebtedness. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESOURCES. 


Concentration of our banking resources in the Federal 
Reserve System has been invaluable in enabling us to 
undertake the financial operations essential to the war, 
and still further to strengthen the System, a vigorous 
campaign has been conducted to induce State banks to 
join. In this connection, however, public statements 
have been made that seem to me to be unfortunate in 
that they are not only misleading, but tend rather to 
retard than bring about the concentration that is de- 
sired. For instance, the Comptroller of the Currency 
issued a statement that for the first seven 
months in 1918 there was not a single National bank 
failure in the United States, whereas in the same time 
twenty-two State banks and trust companies in four- 
teen different States have failed. 

State bankers naturally resent an incomplete state- 
ment of that kind, as tending to discredit State in- 
stitutions, and injure their standing. No accurate 
statistics of State bank failures are available, but refer- 
ence to the files of the American Banker, which gives 
a weekly list of closed banks, shows since the beginning 
of the year 14 State banks and trust companies, with 
total resources of about $3,500,000, and five State banks 
and three private banks, whose resources are not given 
in the Bankers’ Encyclopedia, failed. It is doubtful 
if the total resources of all defunct State banks and trust 
companies amount to more than $5,000,000, or more 
than .02 per cent. of the total resources of State in- 
stitutions. In 44 States at least there have been no State 
bank failures, and in many of these States the strength 
of the State institutions is quite on a par with that of 
the National hanks. It seems quite unfair and damaging 


recently 
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to them to have such general reflections cast upon them 
by a Government official. The service which State banks 
are rendering the nation seems to me to warrant greater 
consideration. Just as an indication of this service, I 
may be permitted to point with pride to the fact that a 
State chartered institution has led the country in sub- 
scriptions to the last two Liberty Loans. These are cer- 
tainly days in which it is fitting to encourage harmonious 
co-operation among all banks to meet the nation’s needs. 

Although we have evidence daily that the patriotism 
of State banks is just as ardent as that of National 
banks, lack of patriotism has at times been imputed 
to State banks that have not joined the Federal Reserve 
System. Some recent public utterances urging member- 
ship in the System have implied that there are about 
20,000 State banks which, through prejudice or selfish- 
ness, refuse to ally themselves with it. As membership 
in the System depends on many considerations, it is 
obviously unfair to attribute it to lack of patriotism, 
without a full knowledge of all the facts in each case. 

Out of the 20,423 State institutions in the United 
States, only about 8,000 are eligible for membership in 
the System according to the Federal Reserve Board, so 
we have over 12,000 banks that could not join even if 
they would. Some of these banks have indicated that 
they would join if it could be done without increasing 
their capital, as increased capital would be a basis only 
for increased taxation, without being of any use in 
their business; but under the Act there can be no de- 
parture from the requirement that member State banks 
must have the same minimum capital as National banks, 
in the same localities, are required to have. 


STATE BANKS IN THE SYSTEM 


All National banks are, of course, members of the 
Federal Reserve System, and of the 8,000 State insti- 
tutions said to be eligible, 752, including some of the 
largest State banks and trust companies, have become 
members, with the result that the System now con- 
trols about 70 per cent. of the total banking resources 
of the country. 

Of the other eligible State banks many cannot join 
because of restrictions in State laws, and in other cases 
membership would entail changes in business that 
would be impracticable. A bank may have sufficient 
capital to make it eligible, but even then membership 
might not be desirable for either the bank or the Sys- 
tem. This is emphasized in an article contributed to 
the June, 1918, number of “ Trust Companies” by H. 
Parker Willis, former Secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in which he says: 

“The real question is two-sided—whether the State 
banker can be serviceable to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and whether the System can be serviceable to him. 
It is the essence of a good bargain that both parties 
shall be pleased. Unless the State institutions find 
that there is real benefit in membership, they will not 
continue very long as members; and unless the Federal 
Reserve System finds that they are a genuine source of 
strength to-day, rather than a source of weakness, they 
will not be very welcome members. 
requirements be fulfilled? 


How can these two 
The answer to this question 


affords the solution of the problem involved in the 
future relations between the Federal Reserve System 


and the State institutions.” 
After pointing out that only banks doing a commer- 
cail business can benefit either the System or them- 
selves, he adds: ‘ All this means that it is more im- 
portant that State institutions should become active, 
participating members in the System than it is that 
they should merely join it in a technical and proforma 
way.” 
Wuy 
State institutions that can enter the System to their 
mutual advantage are becoming members. 


STATE BANKS ENTER THE SYSTEM 


AS Was an- 
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nounced at the time the Guaranty Trust Company be- 
came a member, we were impelled not only by patriotic 
motives, but by the fact that practically every serious 
objection on our part to membership had been removed 
by the amendments to the Federal Reserve Act of June 
20, 1917. The reasons that actuated us are not, how- 
ever, necessarily applicable to all State institutions. 
Many of them enjoy privileges under State laws and 
perform necessary functions that have no relation to 
commercial banking, and as the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is essentially a commercial system, there is not, 
and cannot be, a place in it for them. Their rights and 
privileges, however, should be respected. 

The Federal Reserve Act is considered by many to 
be the last word in banking legislation, and the final 
solution of all our financial ills. Even an authority 
like Sir Edward H. Holden, of the London City and 
Midland Bank of London, England, said: ‘“‘ The United 
States has built up a banking system which surpasses 
in strength and excellence any other banking system 
in the world.” 

It has undoubtedly functioned, and is functioning, 
well in these abnormal times, and since its operations 
were commenced in 1914 bankers have enjoyed many 
privileges that were formerly denied to them, but there 
is still room for development, and I believe that our 
Federal Reserve System is but the beginning of an 
evolution in banking that will eventually give us a 
single, uniform and unified banking system. That may 
be a far distant ideal, but I believe it is worth cher- 
ishing. 

FUNCTIONS OF BANKING 

The functions of banking are to act as an intermediary 
in bringing together capital, and employing it where it 
can be most useful in industrial development; and also 
to facilitate the current exchange of commodities. The 
latter function is exercised by commercial banks, but 
to give effect to the former, there is in existence a great 
variety of financial institutions. 

If all the banks in the country were to organize un- 
der the National Bank Act, we would be faced with 
immediate financial chaos, for a great deal of business 
that is offered to National banks must be refused on 
account of the legal restrictions on their operations. 
National banks have wider powers under the Federal 
Reserve Act than before, but they cannot exercise the 
functions of investment banks such as dealing in stocks 
and bonds, or the functions of mortgage banks in the 
same manner as trust companies, 
savings and loan associations. 

Such powers were denied to National banks because 
it was considered unsafe to combine commercial bank- 
ing with any other type, but the operations that are 
being performed by our large trust companies prove 
that a combination of commercial, investment and mort- 
gage banking is not necessarily dangerous. Under the 
Federal Reserve Act, National banks have been author- 
ized to exercise trust powers, and to act as insurance 
agents, neither of which are even incidental to banking, 


savings banks and 


but they are prohibited from dealing in stocks and 
bonds,—financial operations of the first magnitude on 


which our whole industrial structure is based. Until 
we have a broad Federal Bank Act, authorizing banks 
under proper restrictions to engage in all kinds of finan- 
cial operations, we cannot have complete concentration 
and mobilization of our banking resources. 

In England, banks are organized under the General 
Companies Act, and the principal restriction on what 
a banker can do is his own good judgment as a banker. 
The restrictions imposed by our State and National 
banking laws have resulted in benefits to bankers and 
depositors alike, but restrictions should be on the man- 
ner of exercising banking functions, and not on the 
functions themselves. If we make that our policy, there 
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is apparently no good reason for restricting the finan- 
cial operations of our banks. 

That tendency was evident in the Federal Reserve 
Act, but the widening of National bank powers was 
not so much a matter of policy as it was the result of 
expediency and compromise. 


THE PHELAN BILL 


Under Section 11-K of the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Federal Reserve Board has power to “ grant by special 
permit to national banks applying therefor, when not 
in contravention of state or local laws, the right to act 
as trustee, executor or administrator, or registrar of 
stocks and bonds.” 

As the Act now stands, limitations and restrictions 
upon the exercise of trust powers are prescribed by 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board. In the so- 
called Phelan Bill now before Congress certain restric- 
tions and regulations are written into the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which are intended, in general, to place upon 
National banks the restrictions imposed upon State in- 
stitutions exercising fiduciary powers. In this respect 
the Phelan Bill is a distinct improvement over the pres- 
ent provisions of this section. The bill, however, con- 
tains the further provisions that the Federal Reserve 
Board may confer upon National banks the right to 
exercise fiduciary powers in States where trust com- 
panies are permitted to engage in commercial banking. 
even though the conferring of such powers be in con- 
travention of State law. The argument is made in 
favor of this amendment that, since trust companies 
doing a commercial banking business are directly com- 
peting with National banks, National banks should be 
given an opportunity to obtain the same advantages in 
the exercise of fiduciary powers that are enjoyed by 
their competitors. On the other hand, the conferring of 
such fiduciary powers has always been a function of 
the State. Where a State expressly consents to or does 
not prohibit the conferring of such powers upon a Na- 
tional bank, it cannot seriously complain that its juris- 
diction has been infringed; but it has been felt by many 
State institutions and State banking officials, that, al- 
though it was proper that such powers be conferred 
by the Federal Reserve Board with the consent of the 
State, it was a serious infringement upon the rights of 
the States to provide that such powers might be con- 
ferred even though in contravention of the State law. 
The time does not appear to have been reached when 
State autonomy in such matters can be sacrificed with- 
out loss. 

The Federal Government has supervision of all inter- 
national and interstate commerce, and it should also 
have control of national and international banking, but 
there would be no advantage under our present system 
to anyone in having purely local organizations like many 
of our State institutions organized under National laws. 
Their functions are exercised in a restricted territory, 
and they can be better and more easily supervised by 
the State authorities. Under Federal laws all our banks 
would have the same privileges and be subject to the 
same restrictions, and by this means the lack of uni- 
formity in our banking laws would be eliminated. To 
a certain extent this might seem like a usurpation of 
State rights by the Federal Government, but it would 
only be an extension of the powers already possessed 
through the National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act; and the increased strength of our banking 
system that would result would be ample justification 
for it. 

Tue TrREASuRY SYSTEM 


In a system such as I have outlined, there would 


be no place for the Independent Treasury System, which, 
it is generally conceded, has outgrown its usefulness. 
The Federal Reserve Banks would be the fiscal agents 
of the Government, and we would not again be subject 
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to the money market disturbances that were caused by 
the deposit and withdrawal of enormous sums without 
regard to the demands of trade. Of course, in recent 
years the bulk of Government funds has been kept on 
deposit in the banks, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
still has the power of influencing the money market by 
depositing or withdrawing public funds at his discretion. 
This power which is equivalent to regulating rates for 
money should not be vested in a Government official, 
but should, in my judgment, belong to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

This is, of course, not the time for drastic changes 
in our banking system, for until the war is won, all 
our efforts must be devoted to that end. Bankers who 
can strengthen the Federal Reserve System during the 
war will unhesitatingly do so, and those whose place 
is outside the System will not be lacking in devotion 
to the cause. When peace, such as we are contending 
for, is obtained, changes will be inevitable, for there 
will then be greater need than ever for co-operation 
among bankers, and complete mobilization of our bank- 
ing resources, to enable us to retain the financial and 
commercial supremacy that we have now achieved. 


CONCENTRATING CREDIT 


To meet the new conditions presented in world trade, 
the desirability of concentrating banking credit has ap- 
pealed to the bankers of other countries, and offers its 
possible suggestion to us. For instance, in England, as 
a result of such amalgamations, the leading banks now 
show these huge deposits: 


London City and Midland.......... $1,570,000,000 
SD serie aviaiys sadesadeive die aeias 1,500,000,000 
London County. Westminster & 

SE. scibwsa inn db saeeedueereues 1,250,000,000 
TD Gknukssdes eaceewerenes eae 1,100,000,000 
Union of England and Smith’s...... 900,000,000 
English bankers and business men believe that, in 


order for them to compete effectively for the world’s 
trade with other countries, this concentration of credit 
and the extension of branch-banking are necessary 
steps. Without banking leadership foreign trade can- 
not be commanded. The effective use of such powers 
by Germany has taught this lesson. The German banks 
trading abroad not only were useful financial institu- 
tions, but acted as information bureaus for their coun- 
tries, and their work in this field was largely respon- 
sible for the remarkable development of German over- 
seas’ trade. German banks not only established sub- 
sidiary banks, but in many instances obtained control- 
ling interests in native institutions, giving them a large 
measure of command of foreign banking transactions. 

No matter what we may think of the Germans, it 
is generally conceded that their preparations for the 
commercial conquest of the world were quite complete, 
and not the least important of these preparations was 
the concentration of their banking and credit powers 
into a few large institutions. The two largest of these 
show deposits, according to the last available 
approximately as follows: 

Deutsche Bank 


figures, 


$2 250,000,000 
sgl gid Maiaca eats ine 1,100,000,000 
mistake trying 
by force of arms which it 


Disconto 


Germany’s evident was in to hasten 


its conquest was gradually 
achieving by the weapons of peace. 

The question also of the desirability of extending our 
financial spheres of influence at home may well be raised 
in order to meet the growing necessity for financing 
large undertakings to an extent quite out of proportion 


to the resources of smaller institutions, and consequently 


unsafe for them. Such service would be _ possible 
through the “big” bank with affiliated interests or 
branches, which might not otherwise be rendered. 


For the first time in the history of the United States, 
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we have the opportunity of becoming a factor in inter- 
national trade and finance. Our weaknesses are many. 
A banking system concentrated, under one head, prop- 
erly organized to meet the demands of different localities 
with larger institutions ready to meet the competition 
of the large concentration of credit in Europe and Ger- 
many may prove necessary. 

One of the English writers in discussing this situation 
says: 

“The money-lenders in the Temple, the Venetian and 
Genoese banks, the Lombards, the Goldsmiths, and the 
‘Jingling Geordies’ each fulfilled the needs of their 
periods, but they would all be anachronisms at the 
present time. For the same reason the private banker— 
adequate as he was to his generation—could not pos- 
sibly finance the trade of this country under present 
conditions. Indeed, even in his heyday his lack of 
strength brought ruin and misery to many homes. He 
was inadequate, and because of-this, and this alone, he 
was superseded. Size is, after all, only a relative mat- 
ter, and each succeeding generation is staggered by 
comparing things as they are with things as they were. 
At the moment the banking system is in the midst of 
a period of transition. For centuries it has evolved and 
adjusted itself to meet the needs of passing periods, and 
at the present time it is engaged in making such ad- 
justments as are necessary to provide our traders with 
identical or better facilities than those supplied to their 
competitors by the mammoth institutions existing 
abroad. 

“Rome was not built in a day, and the perfected 
banking machinery necessary to the great ‘after-the-war’ 
trade effort cannot be created at a few hours’ notice. 
Imperfections will no doubt be discovered, but that they 
will be remedied is guaranteed by the fact that the large 
majority of distinguished bankers—whether’ general 
managers or directors—have identified themselves with 
the policy now being pursued.” 


EXPANDING OuR VISION 


In the natural evolution of banking in this country, 
it is quite certain that our vision must extend beyond 
the State,—beyond the nation,—out into the world at 
large. Branches of American banks are being opened 
in foreign countries from time to time; and not only 
American finance, but American merchant marine and 
commerce, will be greatly promoted thereby—and, with 
the codperation of our authorities in Washington, the 
development of our interest in foreign trade and indus- 
try may at this psychological moment be most rapid. 

We must adjust our minds not only to the expansion 
of our own banking interests abroad, but perhaps even 
to coOperation with foreign banks in some international 
banking plan which will meet the exigencies forced 
upon us by the war. With half of the world on a paper 
basis, it is certain that some international banking 
agreement must be worked out if we are to stabilize 
the world’s tokens of exchange and expedite the trade 
of nations. 

It seems important that private initiative and enter- 
should be given the widest possible latitude in 
this field. 


prise 


It seems equally important to me that Governmental 
activities be restricted to the support of such enterprise, 
rather than to supplanting it. 
inal 


For instance, the orig- 
proposition to organize a foreign exchange bank 
in connection with our Federal Reserve System seemed 
to be unnecessary, aS our present banking system is 
providing for these needs with greater efficiency and 
less expense than would be possible through any Govy- 
ernment agency. 
No Governmental financial institution should be pro- 
jected into the field of competition with privately owned 
banks. The Government’s function here is that of pro- 
viding a reservoir of credit for the assistance of the 
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banks, and any innovation which would change that 
relation appears unwise and unjustified. 

If it could be proved that a foreign trade bank could 
be organized as a Government agency free from such 
objections, which would act as a service institution in 
coéperation and not in competition with private banks, 
it might be worthy of consideration, providing special 
care is taken in working out its details in order to 
avoid conflicting interests which might retard the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade. 

It is certain that we shall need united effort to meet 
the competition we shall face, and in lieu of a branch- 
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banking system and banking amalgamations, American 
banks must work together on a basis of common in- 
terest and in the general interest. 

With courage we must face the future, confident that 
with a better understanding of our local and National 
problems, and with a closer and more sympathetic 
coéperation between the governing authorities and 
financial institutions, continuing progress will be as- 
sured. These are not the times for jealousies, prejudices 
or selfishness, but with largeness of heart and bigness 
of vision we must unite in a common effort to help 
America achieve its manifest destiny. 


State Banks and the Cotton Crop 


By Gro. W. Rocers, Vice-President of the 


The subject assigned to me-—The State Bank and the Cotton Crop— 
is one of extreme importance, and, I hope, of interest. Permit me 
first to speak of the cotton crop; its production and importance to 
the country; the growing of the crop and its financing; the movement 
of the crop and its financing; and of the important part played by 
the State Banks in both. 

Cotton in 1917 was the second most valuable crop raised in the 
United States, its value being second only to that of the corn crop. 

The cotton crop for the season of 1917 was 11,300,254 bales, with 
an approximate value of lint cotton on the farm of $1,566,206,000. 
Add to that the value of the manufactured by-product of cotton-seed, 
and its by-product of $381,447,000, and we have one crop alone of 
approximate cash value to the country of nearly two billion dollars. 

Cotton is a wonderful crop, the world’s supply practically coming 
from eleven Southern states of this country. It furnishes not only 
clothing for the naked, but food for the hungry. Everyone knows 
of the importance of cotton as a cloth crop and its many uses in that 
line, but few know of its value as a food crop. For every bale of 
cotton produced weighing approximately 500 pounds, there is produced 
145 pounds of lint. This lint is essential in the making of high ex- 
plosives and smokeless powder, and without it it would be practically 
impossible to carry on this war. After the damage of war has taken 
place, this same kind of lint is made into absorbent cotton that binds 
up the wounds. 

In addition to the above, for every bale of cotton there is produced 
1,000 pounds of essential foodstuffs. Approximately 60 per cent of all 
the edible greases produced in this country come from cotton-seed oil. 
Irom this cotton-seed oil practically everything is made—from ‘‘ gen- 


uine imported Italian olive oil’? and ‘* pure leaf lard,’’ to the soap 
that lets the nation come clean, 
Cotton is planted early in the spring, planted in rows, and when 


the plant comes to a stand, it is thinned out (technically known as 


chopping). As the plant develops it requires constant care and con- 
stant cultivation. In the development of the fruit, first comes the 
square (which is not ‘‘ square’ at al, but is three-sided) and from 


this square comes the blossom, Cotton might be called the most 


patriotic of crops because its bloom is representative of the national 


colors. As the bloom first opens it is white, later turning to red, 
lastly to blue, and then withers and falls. 
After the blossom falls the boll develops. As it grows the boll 


fills with milk, which later develops into the seed and the fiber. As 
these bolls mature they burst open and the cotton is readily picked. 
The fiber is closely wound round each seed, and each boll, as it opens, 
must be picked to save the cotton It does not all ripen at one time. 
I have seen from the same bush cotton picked from the first of Sep 
tember until the last of March. I have at time seen the same bush 
with blossoms, squares, small bolls and the open cotton. 

As cotton does not ripen all at one time, it has never been possible 
to effect a practical machine for the picking of the cotton. It requires 
the human element to know when the boll should be picked. Probably 
more of the human element enters into the raising of cotton than into 
any other single crop. 

Cotton is not raised, as a rule, on large plantations or large tracts 
of land by hired labor and machinery, the majority of cotton raised 
being by the ‘‘ one family crop,’’ where the man, his wife, bis chil- 
dren and the mule make the crop. On the larger places land is rented, 
either for the cash rent or a share of the crop, these ‘‘ share croppers "' 
having practically everything furnished them by the landlord, the 
credit advanced of course coming out of the crop when it is sold. 

On account of the large demand for labor at very high prices, and 


the draft, the able-bodied man from the cotton farm has gone to the 
war or manufacturing industries, and this year’s crop, to a greater 


extent than any other, has been made by the old men, women and chil 
dren 

Few people, in speaking of cotton, realize the enormous cost of pro 
duction. The price for picking cotton is based on seed cotton rather 
than on Hnt cotton. It takes approximately 1650 pounds of 
cotton to make a 500-pound bale of lint cotton, At $2.00 a hundred 
for picking, it would mean $33.00 a bale to pick the crop. The 
ginning and wrapping, costing about $7.00 more, makes $40.00 a 
bale cost of taking the crop out of the field, equivalent to Sc. a 
pound. 

Cotton is the only crop that is cash on every turn-over from start to 
finish, practically never sold on eredit by one to any one; 
turn-over represeuts full payment in money or credit. The 
raises his cotten, has it ginned, and takes it to the nearest market 
where it is sold. The cotton as it comes from the field is closely 
wrapped around the seed, which is about the size of a small bean. 
The gin consists of a large number of saws set very close together. 


seed 


ever) 
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Zank of Commerce, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


As the seed presses between these saws the lint is cut from the seed, 
und by air pressure is either blown or sucked into the bins where it 
finally is pressed into the bales. 

In the smaller places the country merchants are the first buyers, 
they in turn selling to the buyers in the larger concentration points. 
It is customary in the country to sell cotton in round lots, that is, 
as it comes from the plantation, but it is never exported or sold to 
the mills on that basis. It is sold on grade and staple. The grade 
is based on the condition of the cotton, as to whether it is white, 
stained or ténged, and the amount of trash in the cotton. 

Staple is the length of the fiber. The basis of middling upland cotton 
means cotton white and reasonably free of foreign matter, and not 
less than seven-eighths of an inch in length. 

Cotton is marketed different from any other other commodity. A 
legal bale may weigh as low as 300 pounds or as much as 700 pounds. 
In the handling of wheat, any 5000 bushels of No. 2 red wheat will 
cover the warehouse receipt for 5000 bushels, but with cotton, the 
marks and numbers on each bale must be given on the receipt, and a 
separate receipt is issued for each bale. 

The ordinary way of handling is when the country merchant sells to 
the dealer in the concentration points, he draws a draft with a ship- 
per’s order bill of lading attached, giving the marks and numbers on 
each bale. As the cotton arrives it goes to the compress, and the 
compress issues its receipt—a separate receipt for each bale, giving 
the marks, compress serial number and other numbers. That particu- 
lar receipt must be returned to secure that particular bale of cotton. 

In financing, the State Banks and the National 
very different policies. The State Banks, in dealing with cotton peo- 
ple, make their advances on open accounts. In case you might not 
know what ‘‘ open account’’ means, will say the uninitiated call it 
‘ overdrafts.’’ I have known well managed State Banks that had cot- 
ton loans on open accounts, or overdrafts, to the extent of fifteen 
times their capital. The bank, at the beginning of the season, takes 
a collateral pledge of cotton on hand and to arrive, from the broker, 
and when the broker desires loans, or drafts are presented to him, he 
issues his check, detaching from the drafts the bills of lading or 
receipts, and attaching them to the check, so when the 
check is presented to the bank the collateral is automatically presented 
at the same time. 

When cotton is the cotton man gives to the bank a 
turn-out order which specifies the number of each bale of cotton to be 
shipped. The bank selects these receipts and delivers them to the 
compress company, who, after the cotton has been compressed and 
loaded, signs an acknowledgment, which is presented with the already- 
prepared bil of lading to the railroad company. This bill of lading, 
when signed by the railroad company, is attached to the draft drawn 


tanks have pursued 


compress 


to be shipped 


by the shipper on the mill or other purchaser of cotton. The bank, 
after deducting its charge for handling the draft, applies the proceeds 
tu the credit of the cotton man, 

In the eleven cotton States there are 4612 State Banks, with total 


resources 


National 


of $1,715,327,200. In the same States there are 1523 
Banks with total resources of $1,841,261,000. Of course the 
State Banks are in the smaller places, while the National Banks have 
heen to a great extent in the larger centers. In times past it has been 


said that the State Banks made the crop and the National Banks 
inoved it, to a very large extent. 
‘The National Banks have in times past realized and recognized their 


other matters, and performed their full share of 
Recently Mr, Williams, the Comptroller of the Currency, has 
Banks on 
National 


duty in this as in 
services, 
ruled that the former way of handling cotton by National 
demand acceptances was in violation of Section 5200 of the 
Banking Act, and it would no longer be allowed. 


This is a matter of extreme importance to the South Such large 
values are involved in the handling of cotton that there is not banking 
resources in the country to move this crop provided the banks were 


The National Banks’ limit of 
would be of practically no value 


required to observe the strict loan limit. 
i0 per cent of capital and surplus 
is the amounts involved are so enormous, 

fhe State Banks, in handling cotton and other commodities, are not 
required to observe the loan limit so long as the loans are secured by 
cotton. If the ruling of the Comptroler stands, and the National 
Ranks are obliged to observe the limit as prescribed in Section 5200, 

will throw the enormous burden on the State Banks of the South. 
The National Banks know the necessity of moving this crop and 
bat it can be done with safety, and are not only willing but anxious 
to perform their full duty in this matter, and I hope some means will 
be found to enable them to serve in this capacity as they have in 


ile past, 
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Characteristics of Live Stock Paper 


By BENJAMIN F. BERKELEY, President of the Alpine State Bank of Alpine, Texas 


Mk. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I am to speak to you to-day upon 
the subject, ‘‘ Characteristics of Cattle Paper,’’ or, if you please, the 
peculiar marks or distinctive qualities of a cattle loan. I perceive 
at the very outset that the subject is a broad, comprehensive one, 
fraught with many and varied determining factors. . 

For the moment, and in order that we may start aright, let us take 
a glimpse on the past. As we look back over the pages of history, we 
find that portion of these United States known as New England, whose 
eastern shores are washed by the great Atlantic, was the first to be 
settled by our Puritan fathers. That they faced privations, bardships 
and well-nigh insurmountable difficulties is a well-known fact; they 
faced a rigorous climate and were menaced by the merciless savages ; 
they were practically without a system or method, their implements 
were crude, the lands were new, poor and rocky, the forest had to be 
cleared, the underbrush burned, the stumps and stones hauled away, 
and the hill-sides were actually so steep the pumpkins had to be 
braced to keep them from rolling off. Yet, those sturdy pioneers knew 
nothing save success. Undaunted by the apparent unfavorable condi- 
tions and manifold obstacles, they pressed on until the whole New 
England country was conquered. Then followed the conquest of the 
Middle Prairie States, but, mind you, present day difficulties are noth- 
ing compared to theirs. Time bas wrought many changes and these 
changes have increased the stability and safety of agriculture an 
hundred fold, and the raising and feeding of cattle is but a constitu- 
ent element of agriculture. The old cradle has been supplanted by the 
self-binder, the ox-team has given way to the steam plow and the old 
stage-coaeh has been succeeded by the railway locomotive. I say: All 
honor to these sturdy pioneers! 

Now then, my friends, this brings us to the conquest of the ‘** Im 
perial West,’’ the coming giant in the commerce of this great Union. 
Marvelous indeed has been our progress during the last few years. 
Thousands upon thousands of acres of land heretofore considered 
worthless are now under cultivation, multiplied thousands of acres more 
are under fence furnishing range and sustenance for millions of cattle. 

Step by step man’s conquest of Nature’s soil shall onward go, 
Until every blade of grass, every plant, and every seed shall grow 
Throughout this earth that God has dedicated to man. 

And this, dear banker, is your mission—to help solve this plan. 

We recall with pride our brief history of conquest and urge the 
closest inspection of our present material, intellectual and moral con- 
ditions, inviting comparison of the New West with the most favored 
localities on earth, regardless of the weight of years and the majesty 
of numbers. By right of experience and achievement, we look upon 
the future with confidence, and confidence goes a long .way towards 
success. Time seems too short to accomplish all we wish to do, but 
rest assured we will do the best we can, well knowing that our pos- 
terity will look back upon ours as the ‘‘ Golden Age’’ and envy us 
who first burst into this silent, splendid West. 

If I have diverted a little in the opening of this address, we shall 
come now to a discussion of the primary principles of the subject in 
frankness and sincerity. Nearly all intelligent people understand 
now that successful agriculture is of first importance to this country. 
The splendid campaign of education carried on for the past twelve 
or fifteen years has accomplished that much. There appears now 
a danger of too much theoretical knowledge and too little common 
sense. The farmer must look less to the increase in the acre value of 
his production; must work to secure the largest return by the best 
cultivation, joined to the preservation and increase of the fertility of 
his soil; must keep an adequate amount of the best varieties of live 
stock. These are the basic principles of good and profitable agricul- 
ture. With an under supply and an increasing demand, the live stock 
market will be profitable for many years to come. Live stock increases 
and maintains soil fertility. An improvement in their quality, both 
for meat production and dairy purposes, would add multiplied millions 
of dollars to the wealth of the nation and to the resources of its 
agricultural population. These improvements the banker can promote 
by checking loans for speculative land purchases (an altogether too 
prevalent weakness in our system), and by continuing the policy of 
liberal advances to increase and improve live stock, in pursuance of 
which policy he has become to-day a leading factor in agricultural 
betterment. This is really constructive work in the right direction. 
In such ¢0-operation between the stored capital of the country and its 
oue inexhaustible resource, the land, lies the greatest 
the future 

Only a little while ago the lending of any 
money On a 


possibilities of 


considerabe amount of 
herd of Texas cattle would have jeopardized the reputa 
tion of the average Eastern banker in a manner calculated to brand 
him as an unfit judge of sound credit. 3ut with the passing of the 
open range, and a new era of constantly improving grades, better 
system in breeding, strict sanitary and quarantine regulations, the 
rapidly increasing railroad facilities, better marketing and closer 
personal supervision of herds, due to their increased value, all have 
united to give vitality and stability to the great cattle industry, until 
now there is every evidence at hand to justify the statement that well 
selected cattle loans constitute one of the safest and most liquid invest- 
ments in which the funds of a commercial bank can be employed 
After a careful analysis of the fundamentals surrounding the desira 
bility of this class of paper, I am convinced that smaller losses have 
resulted from six months’ cattle paper than any other class of paper 
handled in the United States. Usually there are but three hazards: 
ist. Insufficient rainfall of the grazing grounds. 2nd. The price the 
packers will pay Yor the cattle. 3rd. An unfavorable moral status of 
the borrower. The last referred to is a remote possibility and can 
With a practical 


usnally he ayoided by proper primary investigation. 


experience of ten years as my guide, and supporting evidence in abun- 
dance, I am persuaded that we should give the heartiest encouragement 
to the promotion of the cattle industry. In this day of conservation 
and high efficiency it is mere fallacy to allow a single blade of grass, 
a single pound of feed-stuff and roughness produced by the farmer or 
ranchman, to go to waste. In my own State, Texas, we are particu- 
larly fortunate in that it is highly adapted as a breeding ground, yet, 
after a careful investigation, it is apparent that a majority of counties 
have far too few live stock in them, with a consequent effect of a 
clear economic loss and the added peril of minimum diversification, 
which is the bane of the average farmer. In looking back over my 
twenty years’ residence in Brewster County, Texas, it gives me a 
peculiar degree of satisfaction to note the large number of cattlemen 
who have, from an obscure beginning, come to affluence and wealth 
simply by concentration of their efforts and energies on the proper 
eare and handling of a herd of cattle. 

Having made a positive statement of the safety and liquidity of well- 
selected cattle paper, let us briefly discuss the matter of margin. 
While some enthusiasts have gone so far as to boldly state that if 
the borrower has the grass to graze the cattle that constitutes suffi 
cient margin, yet, in the light of my experience, I cannot share in 
this belief and would urge the more conservative policy of a twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. margin upon the average advances. Of course, 
there are many instances where the responsibility of the borrower is 


such that no risk would accrue from a considerably smaller margin 
than here referred to, yet there are times during periods of long- 


continued drought when the mortality ratio becomes manifestly serious. 


and, too, the financial affairs of men frequently undergo sudden and 
rapid decline; therefore, the imperative necessity of meeting such 


possible exigencies with a reasonable margin, Again, such eventual- 
ities Warn us of the possible hazard surrounding an extension of credit 
of considerable volume to lease-holders only, especially that class who 
habitually make a practice of short term leases based upon speculative 
intent. While such borrowers must be given reasonable consideration, 
unless their financial statements reflect other holdings of sufficient 
value to offer ample protection, it is a sound policy to exact a good 
round margin. Still another class is worthy of close scrutiny—the 
young chap who has just acquired a ranch or taken up his comple- 
ment of State land and is suddenly imbued with the idea of getting 
rich in about three years off of the other fellow’s capital, and that, 
too, without even a rudimentary knowledge of the catile business. 
Ofttimes the very worst thing that could happen to the young fellow 
would be an excessive credit extension, for then he would construe the 
act of bis banker as a recognition of his ability as a cowman, often 
leading to unsound and extravagant investments and a thorough lack 
of knowledge of the true value of a dollar. The best and safest plan 
to adopt in these cases is to extend limited credit, give wholesome 
advice, and let the young man demonstrate his ability to win his spurs. 

The yalue of all kinds of cattle has so materially increased within 
the last eight or nine years that great volumes of capital are now 
required to meet the legitimate needs of the cowmen. As a result of 


this unprecedented money demand, Ce1tral West and Western banks 
have increased their cattle loans far beyond that of any previous 
period. Some of the banks in Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Chicago 


and other cities which make a specialty of cattle paper, now main 
tain representatives in Texas and other Western States; numerous 
cattle loan companies have sprung up, encouraged by the marginal 
profit resulting from the present activity of the cattle business and 
the attractive rates at which the paper can be sold in Eastern markets. 
A species of competition bas developed which in some instances have 
brought about over-credit exiension on short margins to borrowers 
with little knowledge of the business and very limited financial ability. 
even should the institution holding paper of this character escape a 
there is the constant annoyance of adding the interest in and 
carrying the borrower over until he ‘‘ grows out.’’ 

The unprecedented drought which has existed over a large area of 
the Western ranges for the past two years offers many practical les 
sons for our future guidance in the manner of handling cattle loans, 
and these same lessons are of immense value to cattle owners, as they 
serve to impress a few cardinal principles upon our minds’ which 
under extremely favorable local conditions are likely to be disregarded 
by cattle raisers 


loss, 


—namuiecly, keeping herds clear of aged animals, which 
are the first to succumb uncer hardships; placing on each section of 
land or pasture only that number of head of cattle which it will safely 
carry; the development of easily well dis 
tributed over pastures to minimize the fatigue of poor, weak animals; 
the creation of one or more so-called hospital pastures where a surplus 
of green stuff and roughness are available to build up thin stock and 
heavy with general silage on al) 
ranches. If these universally adopted by stockmen, 
their losses would be infinitely smaller and the safety and desirability 
of their paper would be greatly enhanced. 

The official figures indicate that cattle have increased in this country 
the past year a trifle over 3.8 per cent., but these figures will be per- 
ceptibly decreased by the market run of light cattle of all grades due 
to drought which is rapidly depopulating Southwestern 
When we consider the record-breaking orders of army beef 
knowledge that 


accessible watering-places 


cows ealves; and a increase of 


methods were 


pastures 
with the 
long while, it at 
once becomes apparent that the increase in cattle stock will be inade- 
quate to meet the demand. At a recent conference of Allied Food 
Officials in London it was estimated that the United States would be 
called upon to furnish not less than 900,000,000 pounds of beef during 
the next year, which indicates the increasing necessity of a freer con- 
sumption of light weight This will afford a 


such demands are to continue for a 


cattle for domestic use. 
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measure of relief and an outlet for the exceptional flood of light weight 
cattle, which are being shipped from the drought-stricken areas of the 
that official encouragement has been given to the 
cattle for domestic purposes which dress under 475 
pounds, aud retailers are urgently requested to provide such beef 
for sale over the block. In looking for a solution of this perplexing 
state it would appear the stock-farmer is obliged to come to our rescue, 


in view of the depleted condition of range herds, and it 


Southwest. I Lote 


consumption of 


is essentially 
our duty as bankers to lend encouragement to this laudable undertaking. 
indeed, a splendid tribute to the great Federal Reserve System 
War available for the 
the drought-stricken territory of Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico. The authority includes the mak- 
ing of direct loans to all banks, whether they are 
Reserve system loan Companies ,corporations and 
nals on stock cattle only—stock cattle have been constructed to include 
yearlings and two-year-olds—and the 
When 
Reserve 


individual! 


It is, 
when, through the 
relief of cattiemen in 
southern Oklahoma aud 


Finance Board, loans are 


members of the 
or not to individ- 


cows, calves, bulls loans are to 


interest. the applica- 
Bank as 


desires 


run one and two years at eight per cent. 
paid by the Federal 
If the 


tion is approved, the money is 
the agent of the War Finance Corporation. 


to handle the transaction through his bank he may do so, the bank 
in turn endorsing the collateral note to the loan agency. No attempt 


is made to compete with banks, but to lend assistance to the individual 
only when he cannot secure accommodation from other sources, When 
this great Government of ours, joining hands with the Federal Reserve 
System, is so quickened and responsive to the needs of an essential in 
dustry, surely the of a brighter day is near at band and no 
longer expect the indifferent and marble-like financiering of 
a former time, which is now a relic of the past. 


dawn 


may we 


Under the existing favorable selling price of cattle to-day, when an 
average mother-cow in good condition is worth $60.00 to $65.00 and 
will produce a calf which, at a year old, will bring $32.50 to $37.50, 
it is no wonder that with such heavy reinforcement from the natural in- 
crease stocker lovuns are more and more coming into favor, and even 
though a decided drop in prices should occur the increase will make a good 
margin in the We find more and more that institutions are less 
inclined to discriminate in the particular class of cattle offered as 
security. There was a time when feeder loans on steers was decidedly 
the most popular class of paper sought by prospective investors, for 
the reason that they were shaping up for market and early killing, 
automatically retiring the obligation within a short period of time. 
However, the brisk demand for this kind of paper gradually had the 
effect of smaller margins and less attention to the outside responsi- 
bility of the borrower, resulting in complications and at times losses, 
which bas had the effect of bringing such paper on a common level 
with other cattle loans. Of course, we are agreed that aged steers 
are not subject to the same risk of disease, intense cold, drought, 


loan. 


ete., as stocker cattle. $ 

It has come now to be an almost universal custom among well man- 
aged institutions to require the borrower to make a financial statement 
of his resources and liabilities. Prudence dictates that the lender 
should be thoroughly informed of the true status of the borrower's 
condition. While such statements are frequently of little value in 
sparsely settled communities, where the banker has a very thorough 
knowledge of the affairs of practically all bis customers, even then a 
record statement would afford greater safeguards and be indispensable 
if the paper was offered for sale or rediscount. The statement forms 
now used by the Federal Reserve Banks are recommended. 

I assert that under normal conditions capital invested in cattle will 
yield greater returns than most any other form of investment of 
which I bave knowledge. Assuming that the individual has a fair 
knowledge of the business and that his land burdens are not too heavy, 
it is altogether possible for him to purchase a given number of mother- 
cows on borrowed money at eight per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually, liquidate the debt in five years, and have a better, clearer 
bunch than he started with. While it is not within the province of 
rediscounting institutions to undertake financing of this character, 
local banks and loan companies with ample resources can be of un- 
doubted valne, if the borrower is deserving and can give you a well- 
secured note. Nething will tend to build up a community more than 
granting reasonable credit extension to the small industrious know- 
how and well-to-do farmer or ranchman, for they are in reality the 
backbone of our country. 

To summarize briefly a few of the cardinal elements entering into 
the desirability of cattle paper: 


CONVENTION. 





Ist. Close scrutiny of the financial and moral responsibility of the 
maker of the note with due regard to his ability and as 4a 
cowman. Ample facilities for the proper care and preservation of the 
stock. 

2nd. A sufficient to 
range conditions and a sudden decline in the market. 

Are the cattle offered for security of a that 
advances and what is their physical condition at 
ticular time? Interest should center around the 
of grass available for grazing, the number of 

pasture and their accessibility, protection from 


disease. 


success 


margin protect against an unfavorable turn in 


grade will justify 
that par 
character and amount 
places in the 


weather extremes and 


ord. 


the money 


watering 


4th. Paper offered for sale or rediscount bearing endorsement of a 
bank or loan company should be considered primarily from the stand 
point of the business acumen of the individuals interested in the man- 






agement of the institution, their ability, integrity and experience in 
handling cattle p: ‘ 

5th. For a bighly liquid short term estment, aged steers in feed 
lots would naturally be preferred, as they are in process of prepara 
tion for beef consumption. 

6th. Investors seeking six months’ paper and longer will find stocker 
loans usually very satisfactory, reasonably liquid and generaly safe. 

7th. Loans on range cattle and young stock in general have not re 
ceived the favorable consideration accorded beef steers and stocker 


loans, but such loans within proper limitations are found to be 


desirable, especially so if the cattle are not 


very 
ranging in a pasture so 
large that serious difficulty is experienced in exercising close supervision 
and in gathering. 

Sth. It is a very sound policy to make your mortgage cover the entire 
number of cattle in a given brand, thus avoiding duplications against 
the same stock, which frequently results in much confusion, dissatis- 
faction and exceptions to this 
rule, as in the cease of a large cattle owner who is an exceedignly small! 
borrower; to demand of bim a mortgage on several thousand head of 
cattle in one brand for a small loan would be absurd on its face 


sometimes losses. Of course, there are 


9th. See to it that your mortgage in a clear, definite manner describes 
the cattle, their location, the brands and the particular part of the 
body of the animal where it is located, in order that they can be easily 
identified. If the mortgagor has not already done so, 
place his brand ef record. See that your instrument 
davit of ownership, certificate of no other incumbrance, proper filing, 
and retain a certified copy to be attached to the 

Applying the rules laid down in a rational, common-sense-like way 
in the selection of a‘cattle loan, it is my candid judgment that no other 
class of paper possesses a higher degree of desirability and liquidity 
than carefully selected cattle paper. Recognizing as we do the com 
manding importance and essentiality of the great cattle industry, let 
us pledge ourselves to render whatever assistance seems just and proper 
for the accomplishment of its greater development. 

The vision of the future, after the war, is bright. America’s posi- 
tion in the world will be an enviable one. The United States wil! 
have ships, factories, ports and fields in greater numbers and with 
greater capacities than any other power on earth. England, France, 
Italy and other nations will have ships and factories, but they will 
need raw materials and food. For these things they will have to 
depend upon the Western Hemisphere. Live stock will be demanded 
from the West, grain from the Northwest, cotton from the South, woo! 
from the Western ranches, corn from the Middle West, wheat, corn. 
oats and barley from all the States that can produce these feed-stuffs. 
and these necessities will sell under favorable prices, which means 
that the farmer and ranchman, the primary producers of all wealth, 
will enjoy an unusual area of prosperity. 

As we chronicle the success of our armies on the battle-fields of 
France, more and more we come to be tinctured with that patriotism 
which shall see to it that the cause of righteousness and humanity 
must prevail and the peoples of the earth come into the enjoyment of 
a perfect and lasting peace, a patriotism based not alone on the power 
of shot and shell but also on the clear, American insight into the 
sharp laws of competition, on the fortitude, faith and wisdom of its 
bankers to grasp the key that will open opportunity’s storehouse, to 
conserve its resources, to speed the day when the Stars and Stripes 
shall float on every sea and be a welcomed visitor in all the ports of 
earth, because it ever stands as the emblem of American ideas and 
ideals of fair plaly, the flag of Liberty and Freedom which shall render 
illustrious for all time to come the name ‘* America.’’ 
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Charges for Presenting Drafts and Furnishing Credit 
Information 


By WALTER EK. SPRECHER, Cashier of the State Bank of Independence, Independence, Wis. 


Gentlemen of the Convention: 

I assure you I feel very privileged in being permitted to appear on 
the program of the State Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association; and particularly to address you on a_ subject possibly 
new to the bankers of the United States, but not at all new to the 


bankers of Wisconsin. I am pleased to present this subject to this 
section, made up of State Bankers, as this section, representing 
17,500 State Bankers, has about sixteen thousand banks with a cap- 
ital of one hundred thousand or under; and to you sixteen thousand 


bankers this subject is particularly applicable. And I assure you if 
the American Bankers’ Association will adopt a resolution similar to 
that we have in force in Wisconsin, you will increase your profits to 
a considerable extent, and if not that, you will at least be getting 
something for the services you render. However, on the other hand, 


I feel slightly embarrassed to appear in behalf of this particular 
subject. Why the youngest speaker at the Convention should be 
privileged to come before you today, when most detailed cost systems 


have been installed and overhead expenses have been figured to a 
nicety, and show where two leaks, which have alone meant thousands 
of dollars annually to bankers of Wisconsin, have been permitted to 
exist in the banking system of the United*States from the inception 
of commercial banking, is something that I cannot comprehend or 
picture. Why banks have not in the past been placed in a_ position 
to receive a sure compensation for the presentation of sight drafts, 
whether paid or not, and the filling out of ratings, as they both repre 
sent a service to the creditor, and both take the stationery, the time and 
thought of paid bank employees, is unexplainable. Why these services 


of the bank should not be made profitable, or let me say be made to 
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at least pay for itself, is something out of line with good bank man- 
agement. We, as bankers, know today that in any successful corpo- 
ration when a certain phase of the business does not make a profit, 
this particular phase is cut out and eliminated and the time and 
thought which was formerly required for that end of the business is 
used for the further development of that line of business which pays 
the corporation a profit. Or may it be that the bankers of the United 
States have the same thought and idea that the bankers of Wisconsin 
had prior to 1915. 
The Wisconsin 
xroup 


bankers, 
year 


eliminating group seven, who had in a 
before agreed to a prior charge system, had 
never considered the cost in presenting a sight draft for collection, or 
filling out request for rating. They thought this matter was a small 
one and that it did not really take much time, that it did not cost 
the bank much of anything. However, when the speaker gave them 
the figures of his bank of collections for a period of about seven years, 
and the working of said system on prior charges in Group Seven, 
they were astounded, and said plan, now known as the Wisconsin 
Plan of Prior Charges on Collections and Requests for Ratings, was 
adopted unanimously at the 1915 Convention, And let me tell you 
bankers of the United States that this system is working so har- 
moniously and perfectly, that should a future State Convention nullify 
this plan, the banks throughout the State would sperately and indi- 
vidually still maintain and enforce the plan. 

At the risk of tediousness I will ask you to follow me in the 
development of what finally became known as the Wisconsin Plan 
of Prior Charges on Collections and Requests for Ratings. Let me 
first read the plan. It’s printed on these cards the ushers handed 
out and read as follows: 

‘* Failure to receive presentation fee on 
had been rendered by banks, caused 

The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association 

(Of which this bank is a member) 
at its 1915 Convention to adopt the following resolution relative to 
Collections and Requests for. Rating—it being the general opinion of 
the Bankers present that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and 
that banks should not be expected to perform these important duties 
without some remuneration. 

** RESOLUTION 

‘* ‘OOLLECTIONS AND REQUESTS FOR RATINGS will have our 
prompt attention PROVIDED same are accompanied by the following 
fee IN ADVANCE: 

“SRIPCTIORS.  v divicaticwnves ee PE GNols ea sees ies ee o 15¢. each 
‘ Requests for Rating, minimum fee.............. 25¢c. each 


meeting a 


unpaid items after service 


‘Unless such fee accompanies request for this service the time will 


be returued without presentation or attention, This rule does not 
apply to Drafts with Bills of Lading attached, or to Notes.’ We 


return the attached and call your attention to our rule, 

‘* Fees accompanying collections will be credited as part of regular 
exchange charge on collection made. In complying with request for 
rating, all statements will be made upon information which this bank 
believe to be reliable, but further than that it assumes no respon- 
sibility whatever. 

‘* Please keep for future reference.’’ 

You will note the resolution has two parts, collections and 
I will discuss collections first. In using the term collections through- 
out my address. I shall mean only sight drafts sent for collection, 
as notes and Sight Drafts with B/L attached are generally paid and 
thereby fairly well compensated for. 

I believe that this plan is so simple that it needs no explanation. 

isconsin Bankers expect a fee of 15c. for sight’ drafts and 25c. for 
ratings, to accompany every such draft or rating, and only when such 
fee does accompany the letter does it receive attention. When letter 
arrives without fee, we enclese one of these cards and return at once. 
If payment can be collected, we remit immediately, and charge 1/10 
of 1% and the 15e. already paid applies as part payment—a mini- 
mum fee: of 25c. on each collection is retained. If item cannot be 
collected, we clearly mark the reason on back and return to creditor. 

let me now ask the question—why do wholesalers, manufacturers, 
jobbers, etc., send sight drafts to banks for collection? There are 
various reasons; among them the principal ones are these: 

1. Banks wil! collect a sight draft for practically nothing- 
charge 10% or more. 

2. To stir up debtor. When a sight draft is sent out, it indicates 
that the debtor is slow or careless. It can generally be assumed that 
the creditor has sent the debtor several bills or dunning letters, and 
the party in question bas paid no attention to same, so he sends it to 
the bank for collection, believing that the debtor will want to maintain 
his credit with the bank, 

3. We have found that some creditors have used banks in Wiscon- 
sin as a collection agency. When a shipment of goods was made, a 


ratings. 


attorneys 


sight draft immediately followed, and many times the sight draft 
arrived before the goods were delivered to the debtor’s place of 


business. 

4. We have found that the sight draft is sent to a bank as a last 
recourse before giving it to an attorney for collection. We have 
found that the storekeeper has refused to settle in most cases, be- 


cause of a dispute; goods were substituted or not as represented; 


were broken or short in number; or the traveling man had given 
special terms as to payment unbeknown to the creditor. 
These are some of the most important reasons. In any and all 


events, the bank is supposed to depart from the regular functions of 
banking and enter in as an intermediary into something which 
upon its face is unpleasant and not inviting. It is an admitted fact 
than when these collections leave the office of the maker they are in 
75 to 80% of the cases ‘‘ lame ducks’’ if not ‘‘ dead ducks,’’ for 
if the debtor is prompt he receives no sight draft. Hence it is, 
therefore, but fair that the bank receive a fee for presenting, and 
if not collected the reason on back of draft should be worth a fee. 

If the experience of the Wisconsin Bankers, prior to 1915, is a 


criterion to go by throughout the United States, you will find that 
95% of the banks show a decided net loss at the end of the year 
relative to sight draft collections. I presume I am safe in saying 


that this is the only department in a bank that is not on a paying 
basis. At least it was so with our bank when I came to same at 
the end of my university career in the fall of 1906. Naturally this 
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was an eye sore, or what I might term a parasite department, It did 
not set well, so we made plans to make this department pay, We 
started in a vcather experimental way. We first purchased a little 
book with an index. Soon a second book, and then when a third 
was needed, I suggested a card system be installed, and on these 
cards we kept a record of every sight draft that was sent for collec- 
lection and not paid. We entered the name of the drawer at the 
top of the page, the date of the sight draft, on whom drawn, and 
amount charged, Every collection not paid was entered therein. 
Every collection was returned with the reason for non-payment writ- 
ten on back of draft, and the request, ‘‘ please remit 15c. for presen- 
tation and postage.’’ If this was remitted we credited same. If no 
attention was given, which was generally the case, we waited until a 
collection was paid, and you will note later that we waited patiently 
most of the time, and when a collection was made we balanced the 
account. This was in a day when one of the employees of the State 
Bank of Independence had considerable time to spend, and, as you 
can imagine, that it required a lot of time, and unless someone had 
that time it was quite impossible to keep up this system and work 


out the actual overhead expense of presenting sight drafts. However, 
the result of the working of the system was not gratfying. The firms 


sending sight drafts heeded our request for 15c. 
the constant cry of the newsboy in the street; and nine times out of 
ten presentations were personal, The result was that the cards 
showed unlimited numbers of firms where five or six draft presenta- 
tions were made, and we never received one cent for our services. 
Many of our cards show where six presentations were made before one 
was paid; others ten to twelve, and still another sixteen; when one 
draft was eventually paid, We deducted sixteen times 15c., or $2.40, 
plus the cost of collecting that item, We sent that firm a statement 
of parties on whom drawn and the dates drawn, and they never said 
a word; and now, fellow bankers, why should they? We gave them 
personal service sixteen times and received not one penny for our work. 
Is it reasonable to believe that we owed this service to this firm 
or any other firm? I think that every one of you will agree with 
me that we should have had lic. every time we made a presentation. 

Now let me emphasize the fact right here, as this is the finding 
in three years’ experience of the Wisconsin Bankers Association that 
none of the wholesalers, jobbers, or who they may be, expect to pay 
for these services. Nor will they pay for these services as our findings 
have shown, if you make your request when their sight draft is sent 
back to them, and you have given them the reason why the debtor 
refuses to pay the sight draft. That is why we make it a prior 
charge, 

This was, briefly, the experience of the State Bank of Independence 
in attempting to make the collection department an asset instead of a 
liability. This went on until the annual meeting of Group Seven in 
1913 when I offered the resolution as before read in the Wisconsin 
Plan, and asked that it be recommended, that the State Association 
consider and adopt, and put in force said resolution. After explaining 
this resolution, it was passed, I believe, without a dissenting vote. 


This resolution is like many people when they come to the city, they 
get lost. Only this was lost in the committee on resolutions and it 
never had the chance to appear before the State Bankers in conven- 
tion assembled. I had learned something, and at our annual group 
meeting in 1914 I offered the same resolution with an amendment 
attached, that if same failed to pass the State Association that this 
resolution would automatically be in effect within the group. This 
again passed the group, but failed to pass the State Committee on 
Resolutions, whereupon the group secretary informed all members that 
the above resolution was to be in force at once. I happened to be 
secretary at that time, and I was very sure that all members in the 
group were notified. 


less than you heed 


In 1915 I was asked by our State Secretary to present this matter 
to the State Convention, which I agreed to do. I became very much 
interested to know how extensively this resolution had been used in 
our group, and with what success, as some one had said, ‘‘ the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,’’ so a circular letter was formulated 
and sent out to the banks in Group Seven. The returns were +o 
gratifying that when I reported the findings the 1915 Convention 
adopted the resolution unanimously. 

Wisconsin Banks have now lived under the plan for three years. We 
have seen sight drafts put on a paying basis. At least all have 
received something for the service we have rendered. We now feel 
when we go out to present a sight draft, like trying to collect it, if at 
all possible. Like a boy with something in his stomach, he feels like 
doing things. You can’t expect him to work very energetically if he 
has nothing in his stomach, or hasn’t much of a chance of getting 
anything there. I used to be a boy myself, and when it comes to 
eating, I feel I am quite a koy yet. 

Now in preparing this address for this meeting, I was interested in 
knowing what the feeling was among the bankers of our State as to 
the success of the Wisconsin Plan. Had it accomplished its purpose? 
Was it paying bankers for their services as the resolution contended 
it would? Were they satisfied with the plan? Was it a success? I 
now again prepared a circular letter and sent out two hundred to the 
bankers of Wisconsin, believing that if these were sent to every 
corner of the State to banks in new or old communities, to banks in 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial districts, that I would 
arrive at about as fair a conclusion as if I circularized the whole 
State. Inasmuch as this letter embodied a report on both collections 
and ratings, I will first take up but a short time to discuss the sub- 
ject of ratings, and then I will submit what I believe to be the most 
exceptional findings of a successful plan. . 

The question to be considered now is, Should banks be required to 
make out requests for ratings, free of charge? In other words, should 
banks use the time of their salaried men to go into their files, and if 
no report there, go and investigate and use such time as necessary 
and make a report to the credit house, jobbers, wholesalers and those 
in the habit of seeking reports, without any compensation at all. 
Does this proposition look square to you bankers? Isn't it just all 
together one sided? Isn’t it a case where the banker is giving con 
tinuously without receiving anything at all in return? The jobbers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers pay Bradstreet’s and Dun's 50c. for 
each report they receive from them. Is it just right because it has 
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become a custom with bankers to give a report free that we continue, 
or be expected to continue to do so in the future? 

An officer of the Credit Men’s Association in Wisconsin. stated 
that, generally speaking, the reports of bankers are more reliable and 
up to date than the credit They realize that Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s reports have been made out in part and checked over by 
bankers, so why should not bankers receive, say at least 25c. for an 
average report when there is no chance for banks to receive reciprocal 
returns. The State Bank of Independence receives 25c. from all credit 
agencies to whom they make reports. Why should not the jobbers 
and wholesalers be expected to pay this 25c. where reciprocal returns 
cannot be indulged in? I see where there can be an exception to this 
rule. I can see why banks in Milwaukee, Chicago, and other com- 
mercial centers, where they must establish a customer’s credit, or 
where they deal in commercial paper and where it is a fifty-fifty deal, 
on exchanging ratings, why they should not charge a fee to the 
jobber, manufacturer or wholesaler. 

In Wisconsin many banks have a sort of unwritten agreement as 
between banks. Smaller banks not buying commercial paper give 
gratis reports to their corresponding banks; larger banks buying coim- 
mercial paper offer all banks in the State ratings free of charge. The 
reason for this is, as before stated, that we get a service in return 
equal to that which we render. But why should the sixteen thou- 
sand small State banks in the State Bank Section who bave no chance 
to get reciprocal returns from the jobbers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, give their time and the service of salaried men, free of charge. 
This, to me, is an injustice, an imposition, and all you small bankers 
outside of the commercial centers will say the same thing. 

Let us for a moment consider some of the forms of reports we are 
supposed to answer gratis. For instance, here is a report from the 
National Jewelers’ Board of Trade. It contains forty questions. They 
want to know the name of the debtor, his age, whether married cr 
single, kind of business, wholesale or retail, how long in business, 
what portion is borrowed, how secured, if incorporated, authorized 
capital, amount paid in, value of merchandise, chattel mortgage for, 
value real estate, what other means, in other business, ever failed, 
if so when and how settled, liability as surety or endorser, any 
judgments or suits pending, whose favor, amount of insurance, busi- 
ness ability, general reputation, habits, considered honest—and a 
bunch of other questions, and by the time they get done, if there js 
anything that they have not asked, I am positive St. Gabriel won’t 
know more on Judgment Day. 


houses, 


Here is another report sent out by the National Lumbremen’s Manu- 
facturing Association. It would take a man a good half hour in the 
morning to answer in an inteligent way the information that they 
ask for. They have it under six different headings, and the questions 
are very similar to those of the Jewelers’ rating. 

“Another from the Midwest Cement & Rating Co. has twenty-three 
questions, another oil company twenty-three questions. 

These reports I am glad to say are exceptional. It would be worth 

at least one dolar of any man’s time in the bank to answer these 
ratings properly; however, we have been doing it free of charge. The 
general form of request is something similar to the following: 
-** Please tell us in confidence what you know concerning the respon 
sibility, ability, character, his manner of meeting obligations, and in 
your judgment, would he be for $75 for thirty days. We 
understand he is engaged in the garage business and we have received 
our first order from him, etc.’’ 

Replies to these letters, I contend, where they can be answered 
briefly and to the point, giving the creditor the very latest informa- 
tion, should be worth 25c, 


good 


Gentlemen, I shall proye to you now by letters I have that the 
large jobbers and wholesalers that have a modern, up-to-date Credit 


Department in their own business, do not expect banks to furnish this 
service free, and I am submitting corporations that have their place 
of business outside of Wisconsin, and so have possibly not been awak- 
ened by the Wisconsin Plan. They fully realize the rating from a 
bank is a report of John Jones today. The report from the Credit 
Agency is not, many times, checked up oftener than once in three, six 
or twelve months. If a debtor is slipping, if numerous sight drafts 
are being sent in, where a few were drawn before, the banks are the 
first to observe the falling barometer. Here is the proof of my state- 
ment: 

Sears Roebuck & Co, have printed at the bottom of their general 
reports they send out, in large bold green type, these words, ‘* This 
inquiry is accompanied by a fee of 25c."" What does this mean to 
you? One of the largest, most successful stores in the world. 

Here’s another, a large furniture and carpet company in Chicago, at 
the bottom of their form is printed in large red type, 
must be accompanied by a fee of 25c."’ 

Here is a letter from a large wholesale hardware in Minneupotis in 
which they state, ‘‘ We are today in receipt of an order from a Mr. 
Blank of your town. ‘They are strangers to us, and we are unable 
to obtain through the regular channels information relative to 
their responsibility and general reputation for meeting their engage- 
ments as will permit the extension of credit. We therefore will 
appreciate such information as you can give us. We are enclosing 25c. 

Here is another letter from a large coal company in Chicago: ‘‘ We 
enclose herewith stamps amounting to 25c. and desire to thank you 
for the information contained in your letter with reference to Mr. 
Blank. If it is worth anything it certainly is worth the amount you 
ask us to pay. We appreciate the information you have given us and 
same will be considered strictly confidential.’’ 

Another large manufacturer of chemicals in Minneapolis states: ‘‘ We 
wish to embrace this opportunity to thank you for having forwarded 
us so promptly report on Mr, Blank. In accordance with your 
Bankers’ Association ruling, we are enclosing herewith 25c. in loose 
stamps to cover your charge.’’ 

A large wholesale hardware and iron merchant in Duluth, Minn. ; 
‘We are enclosing stamped envelope for your convenience in replying, 
also 25c. in stamps for your report, and thanking you in advance for 
this courtesy, we remain, etc.’’ 

I have also a letter from one of the largest, and possibly the most 
successful, packing companies in Chicago. I will read at some length 
excerpts of this letter, as it seems to cover fairly well the question 


‘** This inquiry 


such 
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under consideration. I wrote them 
the Wisconsin Plan. They replied: 

‘*‘ We have never raised an objection to the rule adopted by your 
Bankers’ Association of charging 25c. for reports, as we have always 
believed that information worth having was worth paying for. We 
are glad to learn that your State Association are working on a plan 
which will enable Bankers as a rule to render reliable and complete 
information and we are sure that the jobbers and manufacturers will 
not object to paying reasonable fees for such information. Thanking 
you for the courtesy extended in going into this subject so fully, and 
with our best wishes, we remain, etc.’’ 

I could give you numerous other instances, all carrying 
message, but time does not permit. I believe that I have submitted 
enough evidence to show that jobbers and manufacturers and whole- 
salers desiring ratings are willing to pay for services rendered. But 
just now let me offer a word of caution to you bankers here assembled. 
When you are paid 25c. for a rating, be sure to give service, be fair. 
square, apply the Golden Rule. We have found in Wisconsin that in 
a few instances bankers did not give better service than when ther 
received no compensation, This is an exception, I am glad to say. If 
you don’t want to make the report return the 25c. and say so. 

I now wish to refer to the results of the circular letters sent out to 
bankers in Wisconsin, and give you the results as carefully as I can 
glean them, relative to the Wisconsin Plan. I sent out 200 letters, 
and received 129 replies. I believe you secretaries of State Associa- 
tions will say with me that this is an unusual number of replies, for 
there are bankers that will never reply to a circular letter nor a 
telegram from your legislative committee. Let me first read the seven 
questions this letter contained, after giving a brief prelude to show 
what I desired: 

I.—Do you observe the Wisconsin Plan fully? 

IIl.—With whom do you make exceptions, and why? 

III.—Will you make a conservative estimate how much of a return 
you have received in the three-year period since 19157 1915-16? 
1916-177 1917-18? Collections? Requests for ratings? 

IV.—Has getting a small return for your services made you more 
eareful in making collections, and answering requests for ratings? 

V.—Do you fully believe in the principles of the resolution? 

ViI.—Has the use of the plan retarded the profuse sending of collec 
tions and requests for ratings? 

VII.—Would you favor the 
American Bankers’ Association ? 

I believe these questions cover the ground fully. The answers 10 
these questions will determine In your mind if it has not already been 
done, if you would not like to observe this plan in your State, er have 
this Section, or the American Bankers’ Association adopt a similar 
plan, 

To the answer to the first question, 


asking their opinion relative te 


the same 


adoption of this resolution by the 


‘** Do you observe the Wiscon- 


sin Plan fully?’’ 72 replied, ‘* Yes, 100% ’’; 38 made exeeptions 
principally to their correspondents or to banks having reciprocal re- 


turns. This resolution was drawn up to give us a fee when we had 
no chance to receive reciprocal returns; so we have about 110 out 
of 129 replies that were it not for reciprocal returns would have 
lived up to the resolution quite generally. ‘Two banks used a similar 
system. Four banks did not observe the plan fully but believed in 
the principles of the resolution. Eleven did not use the plan at all, 
several due to local conditions, but eight out of these favored the 
adoption by the American Bankers’ Association, These replies bespeak 
the great favor with which the plan is observed in Wisconsin, 1 
believe there has never been a plan adopted by the Wisconsin banks 
or any other convention that has been so unanimously successful as 
the Wisconsin Plan of prior charges on collections and requests for 
ratings. 

The second question—‘‘ With whom do you make exceptions, and 
why?’’ Those that did make any exceptions replied in the following 
ways: ‘** We make exceptions to correspondents only; to banks only: 
to customers who refer to us concerning their standing; correspond- 
ents and friends from whom we obtain other business: reciprocal 
relations with a few corresponding banks; we give credit ratings «n 
our own customers only; Bradstreet’s, we 
special ratings in return.”’ I want to call your attention to the fact 
that of those banks that made exceptions at all, 90 to 95% were 
those that had reciprocal relations with someone. In al] these replies 
you will observe there is not one that stated they made any excep 
tions with jobbers, manufacturers, or wholesalers, 

Question Three—** Will you make a conservative estimate how much 
of a return you have received in the three-year period since 1915?’ 
I want to say at the start, that it never was the intention of the 
bauks of Wisconsin that this resolution was to be a money maker, 
i.e., one on which to declare a dividend, but it was to obliviate any 
unpleasant and undesirable feeling that existed with bankers, that 
there was a class of business that was done at a clear loss, and 
which could at made to pay for itself. I did not get the 
replies in cents I had expected on this third questior 


secure free service and 


least be 


dollars and 


as no bank kept a sepurate account of these returns: however, |! 
have received enough estimates so that you can judge what banks 
have been giving gratis for years past all over the United States. 


I will not give the banks or cities, but the population 
You can judge how it will suit your community. 


villages, or 


Return from 


Grand 
collection —, Total -——-Ratings.——. Total Tota! 
Population, 1916, 1917. 1918. 3 yrs. 1916. 1917. 1918. 3 yrs. 3 yrs. 
es $50 $65 $75 $190 $10 $15 $25 $50 $240 
| Ea 30 30 30 90 20 20 20 60 150 
oS eee 135 135 90 360 150 100 100 350 710 
s | + a = 75 75 75 225 225 
_= '. Sees 135 35 35 405 100 100 100 300 TOs 
|. 50 75 100 225 20 30 30 SO 305 
18,000..... About $450 al! together: presume this was for 3 years 
40,000..... 46 68 26 140 12 10.75 5 25.75 165.75 
75 50 75 200 “ ‘ 50 A) 250 
10 banks..... a lal ; $3.500.75 


If ten banks 


collected $3,500 in three years, what do you imagine that 
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near one thousand banks collected, or let me say eight hundred? All 
this sum represents service. What would the amount be to bankers 
in the United States? Think upon it. Custom has been an expensive 
child in this instance. 

Question Four—‘‘ Has getting a small amonnt for your services made 
you more careful in making collections, and answering requests for 
ratings?’’ Ninety-one replied ‘‘ yes,’’ they were more careful; eleven 
replied ‘‘ no, we always have given service.’’ 

Question Five—‘‘ Do you fully believe in the principles of the reso- 
lution? ’’ One hundred and seventeen of the 129 replied ‘‘ yes,’ two 


**no,”’ one only ‘‘as far as collections are concerned.’’ Three made 
no reply. 
Question Six—‘‘ Has the use of the plan retarded the profuse sending 


of collections and requests for ratings? ’’ 
eighteen ‘‘ no,’’ five ‘‘ could not say.’’ 

Question Seven—‘‘ Would you favor the adoption of this resolution by 
the American Bankers’ Association?’’ One hundred and eight replied 
** yes,”’ two ‘‘ no,’’ two stated ‘‘ prefer to have States adopt such a 
resolution,’’ one favored adopting collections only, and one had no 
opinion. 

As I began, so I close, with an appeal to you State Bankers. Why 
should you longer follow custom? Why should bankers continue to 
render service on sight drafts and ratings without receiving a com- 


Sighty-two replied ‘* yes,’’ 
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pensation? I have proven, I believe, very conclusively that successful 
business houses do not expect you to render a service without a charge; 
that the Wisconsin Plan is a thorough success; that the past custom 
has been an imposition, an injustice. Those that will oppose the 
passage of the Wisconsin Plan by this section or the American Bankers’ 
Association are those—‘‘ Beware, those in sheep’s clothing ’’—those 
who have no decided reciprocal relations, those who are bank officers, 
but have large holdings in factories or other mercantile enterprises, 
those hide-bound, narrow-minded, stand patters who will insist that 
this subject is too small to be considered here. I admit it can be 
handled by the States, but if it was universally adopted by the 
American Bankers’ Association, these cards bearing the resolution 
would soon be eliminated, as the revised custom would soon be to 
enclose a fee for this service, and soon custom would be a habit, a 
cable. 

State Bankers, from whom will the cry go up—those who are hit, 
from the jobbers, wholesalers, manufacturers and credit associations, 
who left no stone unturned to have the exchange item wiped out of 
the Federal Reserve Act, and they have succeeded. I am not going to 
discuss that subject, it is on the program of this Convention this week. 
But if this plan is passed, it will offset to some very noticeable degree 
the exchange item the Federal Reserve Act eliminates, at least for the 
present. 
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The Effect of the War on Railroad Securities 


By Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


We have passed logically in our consideration of the 
world war, from war causes to war effects and prospects. 
In the midst of the pressing problems in every line and 
interest which the war has so materially affected, we 
no longer ask why?—but what? 
large holders of securities, and as trustees for others in 
their holdings, may pertinently make inquiry today as 
to the effect of the war upon railroad securities, and 
their possible future. 

I conceive that it was not the intention of your Secre- 
tary in asking for a discussion of this subject, either to 
review the past, or to chronicle the present, which is 
written in the daily market records, but rather, if possi- 
ble, to analyze and consider the trend of railroad 
security values in the light of the changed conditions 
which the war has precipitated. 


So we, as bankers, as 


THE PusBiic INTEREST 

The questions of the moment in the minds of all, are: 
Will railroad securities rise or fall under these changed 
conditions? Will Federal administration of the rail- 
roads improve or injure their status as economic factors? 
Will private or public ownership follow the present 
anomalous situation? Can the present merger ever be 
“unscrambled”? He would indeed be a prophet who 
could supply the answers; but one may at least have the 
temerity to speculate on these subjects and enjoy the 
diversion of discounting the future if 
market-wise, without criticism. 

The fact need hardly be emphasized that the probable 
future course of railroad securities is of most vital in- 
terest to bankers, to investors, and to the general public. 
Railroad securities make up a considerable part of the 
assets of banks, particularly savings banks, life insur- 
ance companies, and trust estates. The extent to which 
the public is interested in the position of railroad securi- 
ties is indicated from the fact that more than 600,000 
individuals own the capital stock of American railways, 
and perhaps 300,000 hold their bonds. More than 11,- 
000,000 citizens of the United States deposit their sav- 


mentally, not 


ings in the savings banks of the country, the security for 


whose investments rests to a degree in railroad bonds, 


while more than 34,000,000 life insurance policy holders 
in this country depend in a measure upon railroad bond 
investments as security for their premiums and policies, 
and consequently are vitally interested in their earnings 
and prosperity. 

Official reports to the Comptroller of Currency in 1917 
showed that the National banks of the United States 
held about $500,000,000 of railroad bonds, and that State 
banks, savings banks and trust companies held approxi 
mately $1,500,000,000 of such securities. 

The Comptroller, in a letter to the Interstate 
merce Commission on November 1, 1917, stated: 


Com- 


These investments the banks purchased in the belief that they would 
maintain the prices at which they were purchased, or grow more valu- 
able from year to year, with the growth and development of the 
country’s business and of the. corporations issuing them. A crisis, 
however, arisen. There has been a serious collapse in the market 
values of railway securities and such a demoralization of credit that 
the sale of new securities to provide fresh capital or to meet maturing 
bonds has been shut off, and even temporary financing is 
being obtained at rates which are costly if not ruinous. 

The impairment of confidence and the consequent shrinkage in securi- 
ties, the Comptroller had pronounced that on 
15, 1917, I gave to the press a statement which said, in part: 

‘In view of all conditions, the Comptroller of Currency has in 
structed National banks holding high grade bonds of unquestioned in- 
trinsic value and merit, not to charge such investments down to present 
abnormal figures; but an intelligent and conservative discretion will 
be exercised as to the prices at which National banks can safely and 
reasonably be permitted to carry such high class securities, and as to 
what proportion of the depreciation should off in 
months’ period.’’ 


has 


now only 


continued, become so 


October 


be charged any six 


SAVINGS BANKS’ HOLDINGS 


The importance of this ruling appears when the fact is 
considered that in the investments 
of the savings banks in railroad bonds are segregated in 
the reports made by State banking institutions, there 
were on June 20, 1917, of such 
amounting to 58 per cent of total investments. 

Applying the foregoing ratio to the total number of 
savings banks in the United States, the aggregate vaiue 
of railroad bonds held by such institutions would appear 
to be $1,214,319,000, or a little more than 20 per cent of 
their combined resources. 


those States where 


$339,755,255 holdings, 


And if the same ratio be applied to the total invest- 
ments of the State banks, the amount of railroad bonds 
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held by them would appear to be $472,000,000, which 
added to the $1,214,000,000 held by the savings banks, 
would give a grand total of $1,686,000,060 for both State 
and savings banks, as compared with the Comptroller of 
Currency’s round figure of $1,500,000,000. 


Loss or Pusiic CONFIDENCE 


For nearly forty years after the Civil War the surplus 
earnings of the people of this country which were put 
into public securities were largely invested in railroad 
bonds and stocks, and this enabled the railroad net to 
expand from 52,922 miles in 1870 to 192,940 miles in 
1900, or nearly 400 per cent. But during the period be- 
tween 1892 and 1897, when 213 roads, with a combined 
mileage of 56,402 miles, went into the hands of receivers, 
the investing public lost confidence in railway securities. 

“The records show,” to quote again from the letter 
of the Comptroller of Currency, “ that the persistent and 
steady decline in railroad freight rates which had been 
going on through several decades culminated in 1898-‘), 
but this shrinkage did not cease until the solvency of 
over one-half of the entire railroad mileage of the 
country which had been built up to that time had been 
destroyed.” 

From an average freight rate of 10.01 mills per ton 
per mile in 1888, there was a gradual and steady decline 
to 7.24 mills per ton per mile in the fiscal year of 1898-9. 
During the same period there was a reduction of 18 per 
cent in the average passenger-mile rate. And coincident 
with these reductions, companies operating thousands of 
miles of rails were forced into bankruptcy. Fortunately, 
in 1899, general business throughout the country began 
to prosper again, and with it was initiated the upward 
trend of railroad finances and a revival of confidence in 
railway securities. This condition prevailed and steadily 
improved until the financial panic of 1907, with a subse- 
quent stretch of years of uncertainty. 

A striking presentation of what the shrinkage in the 
value of the common stock of the twelve leading railroad 
systems from the high prices in 1906 to the low level at 
the close of 1917 has meant is afforded by the fact that 
that decrease amounted to $1,690,000,000, or 51.50 per 
cent. This sum is nearly as great as the entire capital 
and surplus of all the National banks of the Uhited 
States. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


The restrictive policy pursued toward the railroads by 
rovernment agencies, both National and State, for the 
last ten years, which operated both to limit earnings and 
increase expenses, could serve only to injure railway 
credit, and impair the confidence of investors in that 
field. Multiple regulation, political imposition, and a 
constantly increasing tax burden brought the railroads 
to the point where it was no longer possible to finance 
their requirements with stock, and the constant enlarge- 
ment of their debt and a consequent 
charges were forced upon them. With approximately 
$17,000,000,000 of securities outstanding, about $11,- 


000,000,000 was represented in bonds and $6,000,000,000 
in stock, 


increase of fixed 


a proportion of debt becoming increasingly too 
large to assure adequate protection to the investor. 

In the fall of 1915, when there was a large mileage in 
receivers’ hands, and retrenchment of railroad opera 
tions was at its height, there came an avalanche of new 
business. The huge munitions manufacturing industry 
which had sprung up required great quantities of sup- 
plies, of which the railways are large consumers. There 
also developed a heavy foreign demand for American 
railway equipment and supplies. In consequence prices 
soared, and it became impossible to get equipment with- 
out long delays. The shortage in ocean shipping, further 
added to the difficulty by producing acute terminal con- 
gestion. 

On April 1, 1917, the car shortage was the largest ever 


known. Five days later Congress declared war. This 
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eant in addition to the large business with which the 
roads were already overwhelmed, that they were con- 
fronted with a large amount of military business which, 
of course, was given preference, and this increased the 
difficulty of getting the maximum usefulness of trans- 
portation facilities, which had been curtailed and im- 
paired without regard to the nation’s economic welfare, 
by reduced rates, rising costs of material and labor, and 
by political domination. 

Mr. McAdoo, as Director General of the Railroads, 
recently well described the situation which the nation 
faced, in the following statement: 

Last December the expenses of the railroads were increasing with 
«reat rapidity. They were hedged about in their efforts to obtain 
ncreased rates by the numerous and various restrictions imposed by 
the States and also by the limitations imposed by the Interstate Com- 
imeree Act. ‘They were confronted by imperative demands for greatly 
inereased wages, and were without machinery to insure an amicable 
settlement of these demands. They were finding it almost impossible 
to borrow money on any terms to make the improvements which were 
indispensable to enable them to perform their public service. 

To meet this situation the railroads, by Act of Con- 
evress, and in accordance with the terms of the contract 
now approved by the Federal authorities, were taken 
over by the Government under the guarantee of a stand- 
urd net income averaging that for the three years prior 
to Government operation, 


SATISFYING INVESTORS 


Describing this arrangement Mr. McAdoo says : 


Under Federal control the Railroads have the opportunity to contract 
with the Government for a guaranteed income on a just basis, which 
elieves them of the formidable anxieties which confronted them in 
December, and which would still be confronting them under private 
control. ‘They are able to borrow money from the Government on 
reasonable terms for necessary improvements. These are fundamental 
things which impress the great body of railroad investors, and should 
make them saiisiied with the status as it now exists. 

While the form of contract finally offered the rail- 
roads is not entirely satisfactory to the owners of securi- 
ties it appears, that it is the real intention of the Rail- 
road Administration to assure a return to the individual 
companies which will enable them to pay their fixed 
charges, interest, taxes, sinking funds, etc., and also 
regular dividends where justified, and to invest their 


surplus earnings in their properties under conditions 
which will increase their earning capacity and value. 


lurthermore, it appears to be the intention of the Rail- 
road aAdmifiistration, so far as industrial and labor con- 
ditions will permit, to maintain the physical properties 
adequately, and in case of failure to do so, to pay the 
companies enough to offset the deferred maintenance. 
A great deal of latitude is left to the authorities in the 
interpretation and execution of the contract, but there 
is every reason to believe that this will be fairly made, 
and the security holders’ interest will not suffer seriously 
thereby. 

This contract has been generally approved by the Rail- 
way Executives and their counsel, and formal announce- 
ment to that effect has been made public through their 
Advisory Committee representing more than 90 per cent 
of the important lines of the country. It will doubtless 
be executed as it now stands by most of the lines. This 
upproval was regarded as a warrant for an improvement 
in the railroad security market, and, as the likelihood 
of harmonious agreement increases between the owners 
and the Federal Administration, a greater improvement, 
subject to other conditions, should follow. 


SECURITY PRICES 


It is interesting to note, however, that on December 
26, 1917, just prior to the Government assuming control 
of the railroads, ten of the highest grade railroad bonds 
were quoted at 81.40. On December 28, just after the 
Government took the roads, these bonds stood at 
81.94. On July 1, 1918, they were 81.17; on September 3, 
S1.11, and on September 6, 80.66. 


over 


Ten representative second grade railroad bonds were 
worth 75.79 on December 26, and two days later—fol- 
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lowing the taking over of the rails by the Federal 
authorities—they had risen to 77.15. On July 1, 1918, 
they were worth 78.05, on September 3, 77.57, and on 
September 6, 77.60. 

During the same period, namely, December 26, 1917, 
to September 6, 1915, inclusive, ten representative high 
grade industrial bonds had advanced from 89.42 to 91.86, 
and ten represntative public utility bonds had declined 
from 82.14 to 80.70. 

On the other hand, the average price of twenty repre- 
sentative railroad stocks rose from 71.61 on December 
26, 1917, to 86.93 on September 3, 1918, an increase of 
21 per cent, and stood at 85.55 on September 6. How far 
Government control alone was responsible for this ad- 
vance, it is impossible to determine. That other factors 
at least entered into the situation seems assured when 
it is noted that the average price of twenty representa- 
tive industrial stocks likewise rose in value, from 68.33 
to December 26, 1917, to 83.48 on September 3, an in- 
crease of 22 per cent. 


THE FuTURE PROBLEM 


The future value of railroad securities will not be de- 
termined, even during the period of Government opera- 
tion, and still less in the period of transition from 
Government back to private operation, by the compensa- 
tion which the Government may pay the companies, or 
by the way in which it may maintain the properties. 
As the prospect of the return of the railways to their 
owners as the act contemplates, becomes more imminent, 
the ratio between earnings and expenses will become a 
more and more important factor in determining the 
value of the securities. 

It seems reasonably certain that after the contract has 
finally been executed by the roads, railroad stocks will 
be placed in about the same class as railroad bonds, 
since, with their earnings definitely limited and guaran- 
teed, speculative possibilities will be largely eliminated 
from them and their prices should not greatly fluctuate. 

From the short term viewpoint, that of the period of 
Government regulation, the position of the security 
holder is fairly definite. He has assured for him a 
definite guaranteed return and need not be disturbed 
about the uncertainties that might arise during this 
period. He has thus been greatly served by Govern- 
mental intervention. . 

However, it is clear that Government operation will 
undoubtedly make it very difficult for some roads to have 
returned to them the same kind of a railroad that they 
had before the Government took over its operation. 
Through the re-routing of traffic and the common use of 
terminals the business that certain roads had developed 
will be affected, and they have insisted upon their right 
to recover damages for such losses, in order to protect 
the interests of their security holders. 


RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


It is still too early to determine the full results of 
Government operation, but operating revenues for the 
six months ending June 30, show an increase of nearly 
$200,000,000 over the first six months of 1917. Operat- 
ing expenses, however, were nearly $500,000,000 greater 
showing an operating deficit of nearly $300,000,000 for 
this period. 

The net amount which the Government received from 
the railroads for these six months was approximately 
$151,000,000. In return the Government is liable to the 
railroads for about $475,000,000, or one half of the 
$950,000,000 estimated as the aggregate guaranteed 
return. Reduced to percentages, the operating ratio for 
the railroads of the country for this period was about 
110 per cent, or in simpler terms—for every $100 received 
from operation, $110 were spent in operating expenses. 

What the effect of such expensive operation would be 
on railroads and railroad security values, without Govy- 
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ernment support. can readily be imagined. It is fair 
to state that this period included the increased costs of 
wages and materials, without the commensurate return 
promised by higher freight and passenger rates, which 
will be enjoyed during the balance of the year, 

The relatively slight economies which have so far been 
affected by unified operation have been negligible in the 
face of increased costs. In these respects the contentions 
of the Railway Executives before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been more than justified. 

Some of the public statements in regard to economies 
effected under Federal administration give the impres- 
sion of “ straining at gnats and swallowing camels.” After 
much talk about reducing the salaries of high-priced 
officials, a petty saving of $4,600,000 has been effected, 
which, in face of increased wages granted, is hardly an 
item. The pooling of passenger offices, the elimination 
of advertising, the reduction of passenger service, have 
effected relatively negligible savings, not to mention the 
petty, but no doubt politically important, stoppage of 
private cars. 

The simple fact of record is that the greatest savings 
which the railways effected under private management 
were made by increasing the average trainload. The 
average trainload increased from 574 tons in 1915 to 610 
tons in 1916, and to 649 tons in 1917. The increase in 
1916 over 1915 was 36 tons, and the increase in 1917 over 
1916 was 39 tons. No such increase in the tons per train- 
mile has been secured under Government operation. In 
the first six months of 1918 the average tons per train 
was 653, an increase over the corresponding period of 
1917 of only 14 tons. In the month of June, 1918, the 
latest month for which we have official figures, the aver- 
age number of tons per train was 698, which was exactly 
the same as it was in the month of June, 1917. 


INCOME AND OUTGO 


On the whole, it would appear that the advances in 
rates which have been made will be no more than suffi- 
cient to cover the increases in operating expenses, and 
that, therefore, after paying operating expenses the 
Government will not have much more net return than 
will be required to pay the standard return to the com- 
panfes. It would appear, therefore, that, in the absence 
of further advances in rates, the margin between rail- 
way earnings and expenses during the period of Govern- 
ment control will not be sufficient to cause any consid- 
erable effect upon the value of railway securities. It 
must be assumed that a large part, if not all, of the ad- 
vances in expenses which have occurred under Govern- 
ment control, and in the period immediately before Gov- 
ernment control was adopted, will continue for a long 
period after the railways are returned to private man- 
agement. 

It obviously follows that if railroad securities are to 
be adequately protected we must look forward to a con- 
tinuance of rates, freight and passenger, upon the 
present basis for an indefinite time after the railways 
are returned to private management. 

The question of rates has been in the past the very 
heart of the railroad problem, and if the railways are 
to be returned to private management it will be the 
heart of the railroad problem in the future. It may he 
flatly stated that the decline in the value of railway 
securities in the past has been chiefly due to the refusal 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regu- 
lating bodies to permit the railways to charge adequate 
rates, and, under private management of the roads, the 
value of railway securities cannot be maintained in the 
future unless the Commission will allow the companies 
to charge adequate rates. 

For years before Government control was adopted the 
companies were pleading for higher rates, but their ap- 
peals in the main were futile. The action of the Govy- 
ernment within a few months after it assumed the 
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operation of the railways in advancing their passenger 
rates 50 per cent and their freight rates 25 per cent was 
a confession that the past policy of the State and Na- 
tional Governments in regulating rates was inexpedient 
and unjust, and it can hardly be assumed that the Gov- 
ernment, after having thus conceded that its past policy 
was wrong, will return to the same policy after the rail- 
way companies have been restored to the management 
of their owners. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S GUARANTEE 


Investors have generally assumed, that the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee of compensation will be fulfilled in 
good faith, and that the entrance of the Government into 
the transportation field fore-shadows the solution of its 
problem on some basis which will be equitable to them. 
This assurance certainly seems warranted as the Govern- 
ment has recognized and expressed both in respect to 
the legislation and also the contract formulated in pur- 
suance of it, both the justice and the importance of 
according to owners of railroad securities the protection 
to which they are justly entitled. 

President Wilson in taking control of the railroads 
issued a statement to the public in which he said: “ In- 
vestors in railway securities may rest assured that their 
rights and interests will be as scrupulously looked after 
by the Government as they could be by the directors of 
the several railway systems.” 

Admitting that a fair contract has been worked out, 
and that the immediate future is assured we still face 
the problem of what is then to follow in the reconstruct- 
ing of our railway system. The public and the railway 
security owners both have much to gain from a more 
satisfactory solution of the railway problem which will 
retain all of the advantages of co-ordination and also of 
individual ownership. 


THREE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


While it is now definitely planned to turn the railroads 
back to the individual companies at the end of Govern- 
ment operation which may continue for a term of 21 
months after the war, it is quite probable that before 
that time conditions may arise for a complete modifica- 
tion of this program, and for that reason it is well to 
point out various possibilities in which that program 
might be modified. 

There are three ways in which the railway system of 
the country can be handled at the end of Government 
operation. The first is the present plan of returning the 
roads to their individual companies; the second is that 
providing for complete Government ownership, and op- 
eration, while a third plan is possible, that of modifying 
the old system of individual companies into one of 
regional railways under private ownership which will 
insure all of the advantages that would come from a co- 
ordination of railway facilities and the advantages that 
would come from retaining private ownership and 
private enterprise in the management of the roads with 
Government cooperation and guaranty. The security 
holder is vitally interested in all of these possible solu- 
tions, and the future of railway securities is dependent 
upon the course taken. 


WASTE UNDER COMPETITION 


In seeking the most satisfactory solution, both to the 
public and the security holders, it should be borne in 
mind that the history of the development of the rail- 
ways of this country shows clearly that the public, the 
Government and the railway owners have taken a wrong 
viewpoint relative to the transportation problem. It has 
been insisted that the railway business, like any other 
private business, must be developed along competitive 
lines. And it must be recognized that perhaps his- 


torically this principle has been of considerable value in 
securing an early development of railroad facilities, per- 
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haps an earlier development than might have been possi- 
ble under any other system. But it is evident that this 
has led in many instances to an uneconomic utilization 
of capital. 

In the first place, this competitive policy has led to 
needless duplication of trunk lines, and in some instances 
these trunk lines were constructed merely as “ throat” 
roads in competition with some already established rail- 
ways. From a social viewpoint this led to a waste of 
capital. In the ease of terminals the competitive system 
has led to further waste. In some instances the cost of 
entrance for a competing road has been larger than that 
of constructing modern unified terminal facilities for all 
the roads entering that particular city. A continuation 
of the competitive system would lead to a further dupli- 
eation of terminal facilities, and prevent the public 
securing the advantages that might come from unifica- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC OPERATION OF RAILWAYS IS DEPENDENT ON A 
NATURAL MONOPOLY 


Transportation is not naturally a competitive business, 
and it has been a great mistake to consider it as such. 
The railway, in furnishing transportation, is simply 
creating place utility, or what is equivalent to the same 
thing, is modifying advantages that may come from 
particular locations. 

The business of any railroad is largely dependent upon 
the industrial and economic life of its territory. The 
railway may lead the way for the development of its 
territory by extending new lines out into undeveloped 
areas, and by encouraging the location of industry along 
these lines through favorable rates and favorable rail- 
road facilities. The general economic development of its 
territory ought to determine the standard of service that 
any particular railroad should give. 

A regional railroad system based on natural traffic 
divisions would meet the tests of economic operation and 
of economic utilization of railway capital. In the de- 
velopment of such a system we should be able to retain 
all the advantages that come from individual ownership 
and operation, to retain the advantages that would come 
from coordination of railway facilities under Govern- 
ment ownership and operation, and at the same time 
avoid the evils that would undoubtedly develop from 
either Government ownership, or a continuation of the 
old competitive system. It would lay a sound basis for 
the development of a wholesome territorial competition 
in industry, supervised by regional commissions acting 
as regulating bodies under one central commission. 


Ow NERSH IP 


It should be planned to have the ownership of these 
companies under Federal incorporation rest in the hands 
of individual holders who at the time of transfer would 
represent the owners of the existing railway system. 
In taking over existing securities of the railways, and in 
consolidating them with the regional system, a broad 
viewpoint of value based on fair, average market prices 
should be taken. In any plan of reconstructing our rail- 
ways it must be assumed that the rights and equities of 
the present holder of railway securities will be recog- 
nized. In effecting the exchange of securities a Govern- 
ment commission should take cognizance of these claims 
and make proper adjustments for them. Some plan pro- 
viding for guaranteed dividends and a profit-sharing ar- 
rangement with the Government above the guarantee, 
together with Government representation on directorates 
would cement public and private interests in this con- 
solidated enterprise, 

Insofar as the regional road would lead to an economic 
use of capital and thereby eliminate the wastes under the 
competitive system, the equity back of the various rail- 
road securities should increase over a period of time. 
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The development of a rate structure for each regional 
railroad on the basis that rates should be high enough 
to assure the proper standard of service, should improve 
the earning position of the road. Placing railroad credit 
upon its proper basis, that of the industrial and economic 
needs of its territory, provides the soundest basis for 


security values. 
Factors AFFECTING RALLWAY CREDIT 


If it proves impossible to reduce labor costs on the 
return of peace, particularly when the time is reached, 
as it must be reached, for an efficient economic readjust- 
ment and the consequent reduction in operating revenues, 
the position of the railway security holder would not be 
satisfactory if the roads are returned to their competi- 
tive conditions. Their future would be dependent en 
tirely upon the breadth and courage shown by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the State commissions 
in adjusting rates from time to time so as to show 4 
fair return and adequate protection to the security 
holder. secause it is doubtful whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would take this broad viewpoint 
on returning the roads to competitive conditions, it seems 
necessary to advocate some codperative plan and the 
enactment of such legislation as would create an entirely 
different attitude on the part of the Government and the 
public toward the regulation of our railways. 


Oursipe INFLUENCES 


Kconomic factors entirely outside the field of trans- 
portation, of course, will also affect railroad security 
values in the future and must be reckoned with. The 
higher cost of living, the depreciated purchasing power 
of the dollar, the level of interest rates, and the increas- 
ing burdens of taxation will all tend to emphasize the 
desirability and perhaps the necessity for higher yields. 
This situation would seem to indicate a greater demand 
for junior securities and second-rate bonds, and a con- 
sequently lesser demand for the higher grade issues. 
Higher values for the former, and lower values for the 
latter would then follow, because with the Government’s 
guarantee to assure interest payments, the quality of 
the security behind the obligation will temporarily not 
seem 80 important as before. 

It would be a mistake for investors to 
seriously current earning statements of any railroad 
property, as under Government operation these may not 
reflect the real earning power of the property accurately. 
Past earning records and the Government’s guarantee to 
the separate lines form the only sound basis of figuring 
present value. 

Under the Governmeut’s coutract dividends ure ieft 
subject to some uncertainty in the right of the Director 
General to order the roads to expend money from their 
compensation, if they cannot get it from other sources, 
to pay for improvements or muintenance in excess of 
what they have spent. This power is declared in the 
contract to be an emergency power and there is a stipu- 
lation that it will be the policy of the Director Genera! 
not to exercise it in such a way as to interrupt unneces- 
sarily the payment of regular dividends, but it creates 
a doubt which will undoubtedly make it impossible to 
do any financing through stock issues and, therefore, 
will tend to increase the proportion of capitalization 
bearing fixed charges. While the more prosperous roads 
that had large surpluses over dividend requirements may 
not be affected, the dividends of those roads which were 
just able to pay a dividend without much of any surplus 
will naturally be made more uncertain. The Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the security holders as evidenced 
in its administration of their properties will affect the 
public attitude toward railroad security 
there is an evident desire to protect these values and to 
safeguard the properties upon which they are based. so 


regard too 
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values. If 





that public confidence is inspired, sustained and possibly 
appreciated values may be anticipated. 

Railway financing has been practically at a stand- 
still this year and pressing obligations have been met 
with advances by the Government, which from April 1 
to September 1 amounted to $241,000,000, together with 
various short term note issues. 

If the practice of financing by the issue of short term 
or demand notes is continued, instability of the railroad 
financial structure must result even though payment of 
the notes is not demanded during Federal control. The 
situation resulting from the accumulation of a vast float- 
ing, or short term, debt maturing at the end of Federal 
control, or shortly thereafter, would be dangerous. Even 
if long term mortgage bonds are ultimately accepted by 
the Director General for these expenditures, that would 
only serve to perpetuate and exaggerate the already ex- 


cessive proportion of debt in the railroad financial 
structure. 
A further feature in the situation is the fact that 


these expenditures represent capitalization by debt of 
heavy expenditures at war prices. The standard con- 
tract expressly forbids the carriers to make any claim 
at the end of Federal control on account of 
these high prices. This would be relieved if the Director 
General would authorize very liberal depreciation 
charges to operating expenses during Federal control so 
as to amortize the excess cost or at least the greater part 
of it before the roads are turned back to their owners. 
The property of such charges is recognized by the Gov- 
ernment in computing costs under munition and other 
contracts and in figuring war taxes. 


for loss 


TUE SHIPPERS’ ATTITUDE 


Still other important fuctors will enter into the future 
of the railroads. The shippers of the country must de- 
termine whether they will continue to be “ penny wise 
and pound foolish.” Their long continued fight against 
fair rates was largely instrumental in bringing the rail- 
roads to the situation they faced last winter. Will they 
continue to be blind to their real interests, and by refus- 
ing to pay a living wage to the carriers, compel their 
retention by the Government, and thus impair their own 
interests? 

Will labor be satisfied with its fair share of the rail- 
road dollar, or will labor, by organized power, make 
private ownership impossible, and compel the Govern- 
ment to keep open these arteries of commerce? 

It seems very certain that there must be either a 
radical change in the public attitude toward the rail- 
roads, a change which will invite the confidence of in- 
vestors and make possible the efficient and proper opera- 
tion under private Ownership and direction, or there 
must be continued Government interference. 

It may be stated without reserve, that the private 
owners of these properties cannot take them back on the 
old terms. In spite of the fact that the public will in 
luiny respects be inconvenienced, there is every reason 
to believe that ultimately Federal administration of the 
roads will be successful. Its freedom from restrictions, 
its extraordinary powers, together with patriotic sup- 
port, should insure popular success, but, be it not for- 
yotten, at high cost and at the sacrifice of much that has 
been deemed essential in service and operation. 


THE GOVERN MENT’S ATTITUDE 


The expressed tendency on the part of the Federal 
Railroad Administration to take unto itself unction for 
having saved the railroads would be more convincing if 
it did not seem to ignore fundamental facts in the situa- 
tion. For the spectacle afforded the public is simply that 
of one Government agency priding itself upon its part 
in saving our transportation system from disaster which 
other Government agencies forced upon it! 


Moreover, it 
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is priding itself upon its work in effecting economies 
through the elimination of competition, the pooling of 
operation, and the removal of State interference, to- 
gether with the raising of rates, all of which steps had 
been strenuously advocated by the railroads themselves 
for years, and through political agencies denied. The 
assuinption of any superior wisdom or merit by the 
Federal Administration for undertaking through the 
power given it the reforms which students of transporta- 
tion have advocated for a decade is hardly warranted. 

The regrettable, but inescapable fact is that it required 
the exigencies of war to make possible an economic 
rather than a political treatment of transportation. 
What the future attitude of the American people toward 
this problem will be, only the American people can say, 
but we may at least venture the hope that some progress 
in the public’s education will have been made, with ex- 
perience as a teacher, and that a more sympathetic 
understanding of the problem and its meaning in our 
business life may follow, as a basis for future construc- 
tive effort. The questioh of who shall solve the problem, 
and how, rests with the people. It is for them to say 
whether it shall be the business man, the statesman or 
the politician. 


THe BASIS OF VALUE 


If Government ownership is inevitable, then the basis 
of value upon which this ownership is effected becomes 
of major importance. There are many ways in which 
this might be effected. Instead of absorbing the entire 
17 billions of dollars of railroad securities the Govern- 
ment might be satisfied to leave the bonds outstanding 
in private hands, and merely absorb the stock. If the 
Government should be disposed to allow the owners of 
the railroads a compensation based on a fair capitaliza- 
tion of their estimated rental value of approximately 
$950,000.000 a year, security owners would receive a fair 
return for their holdings. It is certain, however, that 
before such an agreement could be made there would be 
much opposition and many theories of valuation would 
be advanced—for the most part entirely unfair to the 
owners. 

If the Government buys the roads, the fact must be 
faced that decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion indicate that its estimates would deprive the com- 
panies of many elements of value which they believe 
rightfully belong to them in any exchange. The conten- 
tion has been made before the Commission that no al- 
lowance should be made for the important element of 
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good-will, for appreciation in real estate values, or even 
for investments made out of earnings. The importance 
of this iast mentioned item may be realized, when the 
fact is borne in mind that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone has put back into its properties more than $200,- 
000,000 out of earnings, representing actual invested 
value. 

It seems unthinkable that any such theories could 
ultimately prevail, and we have a right to assume that 
if the Government buys the railroads, it will be on a 
basis which will not cause confiscation of railway 
security values. Either through an agreement between 
the parties as to the purchase price, or as a result of 
condemnation proceedings, some mutually equitable basis 
should be possible. Nor need we take seriously the ap- 
prehension of some that the Government may allow the 
railways to deteriorate in order to buy them at a de- 
preciated value. 

In facing these contingencies the fact should ever be 
borne in mind that in no country has Government owner- 
ship of railroads been successful, with the single, possi- 
ble, exception of Germany, where under military rule it 
has achieved some degree of efficiency; yet not even 
there has it produced any marked improvement in in- 
itiative or progress in methods such as have marked 
private ownership. 

The railroads of the United States have served their 
publie at the lowest cost, the lowest capitalization, and 
with the greatest efficiency of any railroads in the world. 
There has been nothing whatever in our experience with 
public ownership in this country to justify the assump- 
tion that it can be profitably assumed under normal 
conditions in the field of transportation. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that there may come a larger 
degree of appreciation of the meaning of transportation 
in the life of our people, and of the high importance of 
its fair and constructive treatment. The ambitions of 
politicians seeking an issue, the selfishness of shippers 
fighting to save dimes and losing dollars, the prejudices 
of theorists—the mistakes of the past, and the animosi- 
ties of the present should not be allowed to interfere with 
the solution of the problem in the public interest. The 
public state in this situation is greater even than that 
of the investor, and unless railroad investments are pro- 
tected by the public, the public itself will be the greatest 
sufferer. The need of the hour is sympathetic under- 
standing. Upon that basis alone can a sound future be 
built for our railways, and upon a sound transportation 
system alone can we build a sound and prosperous eco- 
nomic life. 


The Operating Contract and the Future of Railroad Securities 
Thereunder 


By SAMUEI 


The question you have invited me to answer is one of 
exceeding perplexity, that is more easily put than an- 
swered. It involves so many unknown factors and 
depends so largely upon the manner in which the Rail- 
road Administration will administer its sweeping auto- 
cratic powers under the Operating contract that any con- 
clusion must necessarily largely upon conjecture. 
The logic of the situation and the plans that have al- 
ready been put into execution would however indicate 
that these powers are intended to be exercised and I ac- 
cordingly feel impelled to discuss the subject on that 


rest 


assumption. 
Fortunately for the country we have at this time at 
the head of this great venture, in the person of the dis- 


I NTERMYER, Counsel for the National Association of Railway Security Owners 


tinguished Director-General, not only a man of affairs 
who has with conspicuous brilliancy and success admin- 
istered the most difficult, delicate and important public 
office in the Nation, next to that of his great Chief, but 
one who is a close student of the intricacies of finance, 
with exceptional subtlety, infinite tact, wide experience 
with his subject and statesmanlike vision. His courage, 
the swiftness and of his decisions and the 
rapidity with which his horizon has widened under the 
spur of staggering responsibilities are fairly bewildering. 
On the other 


accuracy 


Therein lies a wide margin of safety. 


hand his advisers have construed the Federal Control Act 
as requiring the contract to delegate undreamed-of powers 
over the credit and future of the roads, almost as unre- 
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stricted as if the Government had paid for and owned 
them and we must confront the further peril that the 
destiny of the roads is now more than ever plunged into 
the vortex of political strife and that their future will 
be largely determined by the political ambitions and 
exigencies that will become inseparable from the intrinsic 
merits of the problems involved. 

This is not meant to imply that the present Railroad 
Administration will be swayed by any such considera- 
tions, except insofar as may be necessary to conform to 
the limitations that may be placed upon it by Congress. 
Thus far the indications are that the Director-General 
will ignore party considerations, if the selection of his 
aids and advisers is any guide to his policy, for he has 
both here and in the recent choice of leading Treasury 
assistants made his selections largely from men who hap- 
pen to be conspicuous in the opposition party—or more 
accurately speaking, he has in a spirit of broad, wise 
statesmanship ignored party considerations. 

But with every allowance for the fair start that has 
been made with this experiment in that respect it would 
be unsafe and unsound to predicate the final outcome 
upon the human or political life and power of any single 
individual. We are here today and are gone tomorrow. 
The problem must be analyzed in its wider aspects, from 
the standpoint of the powers that have been delegated by 
the Contract. We have no right to assume that they 
will not be exercised. The status of the security holders 
must be judged and what may be lawfully done under the 
contract and not by speculating on what will be done. 

Viewed in that aspect I greatly regret that I have no 
very cheerful or encouraging answer to your question to 
bring you, in the light of the Operating Contracts that 
are being entered into with the Government, and for 
reasons that will be hereafter stated. There is, however, 
ample ground for consolation in the reflection that the 
future is shrouded in uncertainty and that the opinion 
of the individual is valuable only to the extent of the 
validity of the arguments by which it is supported. 

Before presenting these arguments it may not be out 
of place to refer briefly to the history of the railroads as 
bearing upon their present unfortunate situation, due 
largely to the public attitude towards them as reflected in 
the hostile State and Federal legislation and regulation 
of the past two decades. 

The debt we owe to the bold adventurers to whose 
enterprise and enlightened selfishness we are in large 
part indebted for the magic rapidity with which this vast 
country has been brought and tied together in one indis- 
soluble bond, space annihilated and its resources and 
industries developed, has never been properly recognized 
by our people except in the mere monetary rewards 
that only a few, and those the least deserving, were able 
to reap, and which the span of life was too short to 
permit those few to enjoy. The reasons for this want 
of recognition and for the hostility that followed are 
well understood. The era of railroad construction was 
followed by a long trail of official and political debauch- 
ery that constitute a lasting disgrace in the history of 
our National development. Vast trunk-lines that were 
built with Government money, were further subsidized 
by gifts of millions upon millions of acres of our most 
fertile lands and most valuable forest and mineral re- 
sources, in addition to their rights-of-way. lricredible 
fortunes were harvested from issues of reams of bonds 
and stocks that were printed by the promoters at will 
and without restriction or supervision and sold to the 
public based largely on these gifts of land and loans of 
money from the Government; stations and town sites 
were located along the lines of those new highways 
carved out of the public domain without Governmental 
restriction, and the “insiders” were thus permitted to 
preempt for their personal profit great tracts ‘of land 
and mineral resources that were the heritage of the 
people. All this was accompanied and followed by an 
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orgy of political despotism and personal corruption that 
made of our Government the by-word of the world. 

In order to further their schemes and to encompass 
the many others that followed in close succession, the 
public life of the Nation as well as of the States was 
debauched, the Courts were corrupted, the press was 
subsidized or silenced and our moral standards were 
brought to the lowest possible ebb. For generations the 
money influence of these men and their associates and 
successors placed and kept men in high public office who 
recorded their wills and furthered their unholy deeds. 
Of those who were not in one way or another in their 
pay, the fear of their destructive power and the hope of 
their powerful political support kept many in check. 

Meantime there were no such things as rate regula- 
tions, limitations upon bond and stock issues or restric- 
tions upon favoritism in the way of rebates and freight 
discriminations, by means of which they and their 
friends and allies were rewarded and their enemies were 
ruined. It was truly a reign of terror in the business, 
financial and political worlds of the country. 

The awakening and reaction that were bound to come, 
at first came slowly and painfully—not because the people 
were not ready to turn upon their enemies when their 
eyes were opened but because the power of these in- 
terests had been gradually expanding and was sufficient 
to hold the political movement in abeyance for a long 
time and until the real offenders were safely under cover. 
They got “out from under” by selling their holdings 
upon the then greatest and most crooked gambling pit 
that the world has ever seen. ‘“‘ Wash” sales upon fic- 
titious and manipulated security markets and other scan- 
dalous devices were created through which the paper 
proceeds from these ill-gotten gains were dumped upon 
an ever-credulous public at fabulous prices as compared 
with intrinsic values. 

It is, however, but just to say in this connection that 
under pressure of the threat of Government regulation 
of the Stock Exchanges these evils have been largely 
eliminated. These gentlemen had the wisdom to take 
their own house-cleaning in hand before it was done for 
them so that their present situation, whilst still leaving 
much to be desired and more that could only be ac- 
complished if they were, as they should be, subject to 
regulation, is vastly different from what it was in the 
olden days. It now, with occasional lapses, approaches 
more nearly the conception of the legitimate security 
market that is so integral and necessary a part of our 
financial system and should be subject to the same char- 
acter of supervision and control. 

The era of constructive railroad legislation began with 
the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Their powers at the beginning were practically negligible 
but were expanded from time to time until they are now 
all-embracing but none too broad if wisely administered. 

The States followed with remedial laws, not without 
violent opposition from the railroad men, who in many 
of the States, and particularly in the East, still firmly 
held the reins of political domination, so that the West, 
as usual, far outstripped the East in placing restrictive 
regulations upon their Statute books 

The people were at last beginning to fully know their 
power. As flashes of lightning from a clear sky illumine 
the darkness, they were now able to see the foul spots 
and that their hands were free and they lost no further 
time in throwing off the yoke that had been so long 
wound around their necks that they had believed it to 
be one of the natural and incurable ills of existence. 
Then they arose in their new-found wrath and began 
to wreak their vengeance in response to this awakened 
public sentiment, and the pendulum started swinging 
violently the other way. 

But, alas, it fell and has ever since continued to fall 
upon the victims and not upon the offenders. The latter 
had reaped their harvest and had it securely tucked 
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away, protected by Statutes of Limitation, memories 
that were blank, books of account that were lost or de- 
stroyed and the many other devices against which preda- 
tory wealth has managed to keep prayerfully outside the 
grip of the law. When the storm broke the torrents 
of indignation fell upon the helpless, inert and scattered 
security holders, who have never known and probably 
can never be taught to protect themselves. They never 
really try and they never strike back. They do not 
even remember their wrongs long enough to seek to 
right them. In the face of repeated disclosures of cor- 
ruption and gross mismanagement of these companies 
there is hardly an instance on record of the ousting of 
these recreant trustees although they rarely own any 
substantial part of the securities of the properties they 
are administering. With all these experiences before 
them the shareholders of the roads are today without 
a protective organization. Their supineness is a charac- 
teristic upon which experience has shown that the un- 
conscionable promoter can safely rely. Above all ofhers 
he realizes their impotence and has never failed to count 
upon that knowledge. 

Resuming our historical review, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the State Commissions were now 
given authority to regulate rates, to put an end to re- 
bates and to investigate the accounts of the carriers 
and examine witnesses under oath, thus enabling them 
to discover violations. After more than ten years of 
indefatigable effort and innumerable prosecutions they 
have (to their great credit be it said) fairly extermi- 
nated the evils of freight discriminations and rebates. 
but not until after many of the greatest fortunes of the 
country and its most colossal monopolies had been built 
up from that evil and had become so powerful and so 
firmly rooted in our soil that they could no longer be 
effectively reached. These reforms were closely followed 
by restrictions upon and supervision of security issues 
by the States, which also exercise co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion with the Federal Government in the rate-making 
power as to the roads within their borders and to such 
an extent as to have created innumerable conflicts of 
jurisdiction that have unduly hampered the operation 
and prosperity of the roads. 

Having long since reached the boundary of just regu- 
lation and reform (except as to security-issues by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to which authority 
should have been granted), the Commission apparently 
believes that the pendulum of public opinion has con- 
tinued to swing against the roads, which in my judgment 
is not the fact. 

It has accordingly, in response to what I regard as a 
mistaken conception of public sentiment, continued to 
pursue a consistent policy of keeping the roads on the 
verge of starvation and barely within the Constitutional 
limitations against the confiscation of property in the 
fixing of rates, until as the result of that policy they 
were, at the time the contro] and operation of the prop- 
erties were taken over by the Government, in the finan- 
cial condition graphically described by the Director- 
General in the following language: 

“These conditions, together with the necessity rail- 
roads would have faced for raising wages and the diffi- 
culty of borrowing money, would probably have resulted 
in the failure of some of the most important railroad 
companies in the country to meet their obligations under 
private management.” 

If that be true as to prosperous roads (and it is un- 
fortunately only too true—and more), what shall be said 
of the less prosperous roads that together constitute the 
great bulk of mileage of the country! 

Whatever may have been the past sins of the com- 
panies they have long since been more than expiated by 
their victims, upon whom these sins have been visited, 
as the sins of the fathets are said to be visited upon 
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their children and their children’s children, except that 
here the punishment has not been visited upon the of- 
fenders or upon their children but upon the children and 
children’s children of their victims—which is not accord- 
ing to the Scriptures. For many years the roads have 
been far more sinned against than sinning. Fortunately 
in one respect and unfortunately in others, they have 
been under such rigid Governmental regulation that 
their power to offend against the public has been de- 
stroyed. 


No such emergency as is said by the Director-General 
to have confronted the roads when Government control 
intervened could have been brought about if the public 
and Congress and the Commission could have been made 
to realize that the ownership of these properties does 
not rest to any extent in the hands of their officers and 
directors. I venture to say that all of them do not to- 
gether own anything like as much as one per cent. of 
the securities of the roads they are administering. The 
ownership of the remaining ninety-nine per cent. and up- 
wards, is scattered among 50,000,000 people or about one- 
half the population of the country, distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: 


There are more than 33,000,000 industrial and agri- 
cultural workers in the United States to whom solely 
and directly belong the railroad securities that are held 
by the industrial life insurance companies that have out- 
standing policies held by that number of human beings 
(unduplicated) against death and casualty; there are 
additional life insurance policies held by well upwards 
of 3,000,000 people for larger sums, in what are known 
as the “old line” life insurance companies such as the 
Mutual, New York, Equitable, Home, Connecticut, North- 
western, etc. All of these are now mutual companies. 
No one other than the policy-holders has any interest in 
them. These companies hold billions of dollars of rail- 
road securities for their policy holders, bought with the 
money belonging to the latter and out of which these 
death and accident claims must be paid, All insurance 
rates of premiums are based upon the stability and 
maintenance of the values of these securities. The very 
solvency and existence of the companies depend on main- 
taining these values. There are upwards of 10,000,000 
depositors in the savings banks in the same situation, 
whose sole safety rests upon these securities. When to 
these figures are added the individual holders of railroad 
bonds and stocks throughout the country, the amounts 
held by the State and National Banks and Trust Com- 
panies, Fire, Casualty and other Institutions, by the 
Universities and Colleges, it will be seen that the state- 
ment of the number of persons interested in railroad 
securities is ultra-conservative and that the National 
credit and stability are inextricably involved in their fate, 
to an extent that was little realized untll the taking over 
of the operation of the roads forced a study of the 
subject. 

I now propose with your permission to discuss the con- 
tract from five points of view, but it must be clearly un- 
derstood that nothing that I may say is intended to carry 
by words or implication any criticism upon the Railroad 
Administration for the present form of contract. The 
security holders have fought their fight for better pro- 
tection against the rigors of the contract and have re- 
ceived long, patient and painstaking consideration, have 
won on many relatively minor points that are now em- 
bodied in the contract but have been unable to secure 
relief on two vital and fundamental features on which 
the greatest insistence was placed. 

The failure to secure relief on these two points is 
said to be due mainly to differences between the Gov- 
ernment advisers and the security holders in the con- 
struction of the Federal Control Act, in the judicial 
determination of which the Railroad Administration 


(doubtless for what the latter regarded as valid reasons) 
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declined to cooperate with the security holders. The 
latter were on the other hand unwilling at this time to 
become responsible for a controversy that might even 
remotely disturb financial conditions and thus possibly 
affect the success of the impeding Government loan. 
The points that were at issue were, however, crucial, 
as will hereafter appear. It accordingly remains now 
only to discuss and speculate upon the probable effect 
of the document as an accomplished fact. 

1. Does the contract conform to the President’s Procla- 
mation on which the roads were taken over? If not, to 
what extent is it a departure? 

2. What assurance does the contract furnish of the 
continuance during Federal control of (a) interest pay- 
ments and (2) of dividends? 

3. What may be and what is likely to be the financial 
condition of the roads upon their return to private con- 
trol, if they are returned? 

4. Are they likely to be returned? Or is 
ownership to be the probable outcome? 

5. If we are to have Federal ownership what will be 
the probable basis of compensation payable to the roads 
for their properties and to what extent will the measure 
of compensation be injuriously affected by the provisions 
of the contract? 

The following is from the Proclamation of December 
26, 1917, pursuant to which the roads immediately passed 
under Federal control: 


Federal 


The director shall, as soon as may be after having assumed such 
possession and control, enter upon negotiations with the several com- 
panies looking to agreements for just and reasonable compensation for 
the possessien, use, and control of their respective properties on the 
basis of an annual guaranteed compensation above accruing deprecia- 
tion and the maintenance of their properties equivalent, as nearly as 
may be, to the average of the net operating income thereof for the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1917, the results of such negotia- 
tions to be reported to me for such action as may be appropriate 
and lawful. 

But nothing herein contained, expressed, or implied, or hereafter 
done or suffered hereunder, shall be deemed in any way to impair the 
rights of the stockholders, bondholders, creditors, and other persons 
having interests in said systems of transportation or in the profits 
thereof to receive just and adequate compensation for the use and con 
trol and eperation of their property hereby assumed. 

Regular dividends hitherto declared and maturing interest upon 
bonds, debentures, and other obligations may be paid in due course; 
and such regular dividends and interest may continue to be paid until 
ind unless the said director shall from time to time otherwise by 
veneral or special orders determine; and, subject to the approval of 
the director, the various carriers may agree upon and arrange for the 
renewal and extension of maturing obligations.’’ 


The authority for that action is contained in the last 
paragraph of the Army Appropriation Bill of 1916 and 
reads as follows: 


The President in time of war is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or sys- 
tems of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the same, 
to the exclusion as far as may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, 
for the transfer or transportation of troops, war material, and equip- 
ment, or for such other purposes connected with the emergency as 
ay be needful or desirable, 


Owing to doubt as to the authority of the Presi- 
dent to agree with the roads upon the compensation as 
an incident of the power to take over the properties, 
as to which there were varying opinions, Congress was 
asked to legislate on the subject. That legislation is 
embodied in the Federal Control Act, which is obscure 
in its main features and will require judicial inter- 
pretation as to the roads that do not enter into contracts 
with the Government. But where contracts are made 
all doubts are thereby conclusively resolved in favor of 
the Government’s construction, since the roads are re- 
quired by the contract to stipulate not to question either 
the Constitutionality of the law or 
placed upon it by the Government. 

Briefly stated, the Act, after ratifying the action of 
the President in taking over the properties, divides it- 
self into two principal parts: 

1, Such of the carriers as elect to do so may enter 
into agreements with the Director-General. By these 
agreements the compensation for “the use, possession, 


the interpretation 
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control and operation of their properties” is fixed at a 
sum not exceeding in each case the average annual net 
operating revenue of the three year period from July 1, 
1914, to June 30, 1917, which is known as the test period, 
The agreement is to contain— 


adequate and appropriate provisions for the maintenance, repair, re 
newals and depreciation of the property, for the creation of any 
reserves or reserve funds found necessary in connection therewith, and 
for such accounting and adjustments of charges and payments, both 
during and at the end of Federal control as may be requisite in order 
that the property of each carrier may be returned to it in substantially 
ag good repair and in substantially as complete cquipment az it was 
in at the beginning of Federal control. 


2. The carriers that do not elect to make the agree- 
ment may have their compensation for “the use, pos- 
session, control and operation of their properties” dur- 
ing Federal contro! fixed by a board of referees of three 
members who may be selected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from its own staff of members, subject 
to review in the Court of Claims, but the decision of 
this Board is presumptive evidence in the Court of Claims 
of the amount payable as just compensation and of the 
facts stated in its report. Pending such determination 
the road may be paid not exceeding 90 per cent. of their 
just compensation. 

Section 6 of the Act, the construction of which has 
been one of the important points of contention, provides 
as follows: 


The President may also make ov order any carrier to make any addi 
tions, betterments, or road extensions, and to provide terminals, 
motive power, cars and other equipment necessary or desirable for war 
purposes Or,in the public interest on or in connection with the prop- 
erty of any carrier. He may from said revolving fund advance to 
such carrier ali or any part of the expense of such additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions, and to provide terminals, motive power, 
cars, and other necessary equipment so ordered and constructed by 
such carrier or by the President, such advances to be charged against 
such carrier.’’ 


The fundamental questions upon which the security 
holders asked that the Government join with them in 
securing a friendly judicial construction of the law, 
which the Government declined to do, are as follows: 

(a) By the terms of subdivision (a) of Section 3 of 
the Contract, known as the “ Acceptance Clause,” the 
carrier is required to accept the annual compensation 
which the security holders say was intended as an 
equivalent only for the proper use, possession, contro! 
and operation of the property during Federal control, 
not only 


‘‘in full adjustment, settlement, satisfaction and discharge of any ant 
all claims and rights at law or in equity which it now has or here- 
after can have for the taking possession of its property and for the 
use, control and operation thereof during Federal control,’’ 


to which there is no objection, but further (to which 
there has been the gravest objection )— 


‘*and for any loss and damage to its business or traffic by reason of 
the diversion thereof or otherwise, which has been or may be caused 
by said taking or by said possession, use, control and operation.’’ 


It will at once be seen that this provision expressly 
sanctions not only the diversion of traffic but the 
abandonment of operations, the abrogation of all traffic 
agreements and connections and the complete dismem- 
berment of the property and destruction of its business 
and good will that may have cost decades of labor and 
millions of expenditure to upbuild. Under it the bare 
physical properties may be returned stripped of every- 
thing that made them valuable, with their future opera- 
tion converted into a liability instead of a source of 
profit. In the execution of the program of unification 
upon which the Government is embarking, spurs and 


connections with other roads may have been built and 
other changes made, by which the business has been for- 
ever diverted to 
pay for it. 

That is only a part of the story of what may and is 
to many 


other roads that are not required to 


likely to happen under this contract of the 
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smaller roads that have been in successful competition 
with great trunk-lines that will now absorb their busi- 
ness. 

If Federal ownership should be the outcome of Fed. 
eral control the security holders may well fear that this 
provision will also prove disastrous to the roads when 
they are called upon to make their claims for com- 
pensation. It may then be contended by the Govern- 
ment that when the carrier agreed that its physical 
property might be returned to it with its operations 
abandoned, its traffic diverted and its value as a going 
concern destroyed, it can no longer claim compensation 
for those intangible values without which the roadbed 
and equipment have been a mere scrap value, and that 
in any of these events even its physical assets may be 
valued as abandoned property. 

The Director-General, whilst admitting that this may 
be the effect of the provision, replies that he is advised 
that the compensation fixed by the Act was intended 
to include such a use of the property; to which the 
security holders rejoin by pointing to the express provi- 
sion of the law that the agreement shall provide 


‘in order that the property of each carrier may be returned to it in 
substantially as good repair and in substantially as complete equip 
ment as it was in at the beginning of Federal control.’’ 


which they construe to mean that the Government is 
not to return the mere shell with the kernel extracted 
but is to restore the property to normal conditions and 
that the twenty-one months’ period after the war allowed 
for the return of the property was provided for that 
specific purpose. 

The demand for protection against the effect of this 
provision in its bearing on the award of compensation 
in the event of Government ownership was denied on 
the same ground. 


(b) As the result of the construction placed upon 
Section 6 of the Act above quoted, the contract requires 
that there be charged against the carrier the cost of 
all additions, extensions, motive power, equipment, etc., 
that the Director-General may see fit to put upon or 
add to the property for purely war purposes or in the 
process of unification or for other purposes from which 
the Government gets the entire revenues and benefits 
during Federal control and which the carrier may hot 
want or be able to use if the property is returned to 
private ownership. Under the contract the only remedy 
of the carrier (if that can be said to be a remedy) is 
to establish its loss in the Court of Claims after all 
these expenditures have been made at its expense and 
the property has been turned back to it burdened with 
these charges, possibly then due, or represented by short 
term obligations that it may be unable to meet. 

When it seeks to prove these damages for burdeus 
placed upon its property without its consent it is met 
by another provision of the contract to the effect that 
the prices paid for these war improvements, extensions 
and equipment in these abnormal times, and not their 
fair value to the carrier, is to be taken as the basis of 
determining the extent of the eventual charge against 
the carrier. 

With this understanding of the 
obligations of the parties under the contract before us 
we may proceed to the discussion of the questions above 


relative rights and 


enumerated. 

1 There is a reasonable 
charges will be met in 
standard return, which is to be written into the contract 
in so many dollars and cents, is sufficient to pay them. 
The certificate of net operating revenue during the test 
period, which the law provides shall be given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is to be the basis of 
the standard return. That in turn will be based upon 
the figures that have been from month to month filed 


that the fixed 
annual 


assurance 


most cases where the 


bv the carrier with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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and published by it, except that where there have been 
clerical errors in accounting or the figures have been 
arrived at by violating or ignoring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Rules of Accounting, they will be 
corrected accordingly. ‘They will not, however, be sub- 
ject to change, as was at first insisted by the Govern- 
ment, by revision or readjustments of the accounts by 
the Commission either on the subject of depreciation or 
maintenance. 

As the contract was originally framed and as was for 
a long time demanded, expenditures for additions and 
betterments might be deducted in priority to fixed 
charges, but this was changed so that all these charges 
are now still deductible out of the standard return when 
not made for the benefit of the United States, in priority 
to dividends but after fixed charges. As the result of 
a final hearing before the Director-General, after pro- 
tracted and unsuccessful negotiations with his repre- 
sentatives, charges for excess maintenance that were 
likewise deductible in priority to fixed charges are now 
placed behind such charges but still in priority to divi- 
dends. 


There were many other conditions that made the 
future payment of fixed charges an uncertain and un- 
(lependable factor that were eliminated in the last two 
or three drafts of the coniract, so that it may now be 
assumed with reasonable safety that where interest 
charges were fully earned during the test period they 
will continue to be paid during Federal control, provided 
the carrier is able to re-finance its maturing obligations. 

2. The continuance of dividend payments rests upon 
an entirely different basis. There are a few roads whose 
margin of standard return over fixed charges is so gen- 
erous and whose ability to finance the onerous Govern- 
ment requirements for additions and betterments is so 
unquestioned that their future dividends are reasonably 
assured so long as they consider it sound business policy 
to continue their payment; but as to the others, my own 
guess is that they will be forced to gradually reduce and 
finally to discontinue their payment and that this will 
apply to roads that have paid dividends continuously for 
many years. 


3. There is not in my judgment the remotest prospect 
of increased dividends as to the solvent roads that have 
been paying dividends nor in any case in whieh the 
contract has been based on the standard return—no mat- 
ter how largely the return may exceed the dividends 
heretofore paid, except possibly from revenues from 
sources outside the operating properties. In no case are 
increased dividends permissible, even from outside re- 
soyrces, without special dispensation from the railroad 
administration, which is not likely to be forthcoming, 
in view of the right reserved to the Government by the 
contract to the entire standard return over fixed 
charges for additions and betterments not chargeable 
against the United States and the authority it acquires 
by the same document to commandeer the entire financial 
credit and resources of the carrier for its war and other 
purposes. 


use 


I refrain from expressing an opinion as to the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the roads, or of any of them, in electing 
to make the contract as against resting upon their Con- 
stitutional right to just compensation. That too would 
depend to some extent upon whether in the absence of 
an agreement, Section 6 can be construed as granting 
to the Government the right to charge the cost of addi- 
tions and extensions for purely war purposes 
the carrier, without its consent and against its protest, 
at current prices of labor and materials, and whether, 
the Section violates the Constitutional 
prohibition even though the carrier is permitted there- 
after to prove and recover its loss, measured, not by 
the fair value to it of such additions and expenditures, 
but by the cost thereof to the Government. We are here 


against 


if so construed, 
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dealing with the problem on the assumption that the 
contract has been made and these questions become per- 
tinent only in their bearing on the future of the carriers 
on that assumption. 

It may be said without appearing to criticise the 
action of the Government in insisting upon the contract 
in this form that it is a wide departure from the terms 
impliedly held out by the Proclamation, which did so 
much to quiet the fears of investors and to steady the 
security market, when the President said 


Regular dividends hitherto declared and maturing interest upon bonds, 
debentures and other obligations may continue to be paid in due course. 


To this the Railroad Administration answers (1) that 
if there be such a departure it has been due to the 
action of Congress for which the Director-General is 
not responsible, and (2) that it was not possible to settle 
the terms of the agreement in the Proclamation since 
the President admittedly had no power to do so, and 
that it would have been in any event impracticable. 

4. The probable operating and financial conditions of 
the roads at the end of Federal control are of course 
the chief concerns of those interested in them, vastly 
more important to them than the amount of compensa- 
tion payable during the uncertain tenure of Federal con- 
trol. There is room for all manner of speculation on 
these subjects, That the roads that are continued in 
operation will be in at least as good physical condition 
as when taken over to the extent to which they are not 
dismembered, except as to the business that is diverted 
from them may, I think, be reasonably assumed. The 
danger is rather that many of them will be in better 
condition and with more equipment, better roadbed and 
heavier rails than they can afford and better than their 
normal requirements demand. 


These improved conditions will be largely represented 
by charges against their properties that they may be 
unable to meet. Added to these burdens will be the 
expenditures that may be made for their account for 
additions, extensions, equipment, etc., for war and other 
purposes for which it may eventually be determined 
that they are not liable. But meantime the obligations 
have been fastened upon them, whilst it may take years 
of litigation for them to judicially establish the negative 
proposition that they are not liable for them, the burden 
of establishing which is placed upon them. If they fail 
to successfully carry that burden they must take and 
pay for these additions and extensions on the basis of 
their cost to the Government at inflated prices. 

It would seem as though in most cases this would 
destroy their credit and render them unable to finance 
these onerous requirements. If the systems of trans- 
portation are unified and co-ordinated, parallel and com- 
peting lines discontinued or diverted into other channels, 
new connections and other changes made that will un- 
questionably result in greater efficiency and economy in 
the operation of all the systems taken as an entirety, 
some raods will benefit whilst others will be virtually 
destroyed. Even of those that are benefited the burdens 
may be too great to carry. I can see little hope for most 
of them except through Federal ownership on almost any 
terms that the Government may impose. 

5. For me Government ownership has no terrors. I 
include in that statement not only the railroads, but the 
telegraphs, telephones and the natural resources, such 
as our deposits of coal, iron, copper and oil and our 
forests, that of right are the heritage of the entire people 
and should never have been allowed to go from them. 
This view is, I know, opposed to that held by most of 
you as it is contrary to that of the Security Holders 
Committee that I have been representing in negotiating 
the contract between the Government and the railroads 
and I would not refer to it here but for the fact that 
to my mind it is an essential feature of the discussion, 
as I am sure you will agree after hearing what I have 
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to say. After all, whilst the lawyer sells his services to 
his client he does not sell his views on economic questions 
nor his freedom to be a loyal, sincere citizen according 
to his own lights, 


I have, as is well known and was well known to my 
clients when they employed me, long been an advocate 
of Government ownership but have always hoped and 
expected that it would come through just and adequate 
compensation and not through quasi-confiscation. The 
good faith of our Government, the rules of fair dealing 
and the sanctity of property rights alike demand that 
it shall not be less. Whether these utilities and re 
sources, or which of them, shall be operated or de- 
veloped, as the case may be, by the Government or leased 
to private enterprise to be conducted under Government 
regulation is another question which need not be here 
discussed. 


We may as well realize that as an aftermath of this 
war much of the inequality and injustice of the old 
social order will be gone, never to return, and begin 
now to adjust ourselves to the new conditions that are 
upon us. 


Pray do not misunderstand me—I am opposed to So- 
cialism—to my mind it is an impracticable, unworkable 
scheme of Government, a beautiful, idealistic, iridescent 
dream, the exploitation of which in opposition to existing 
theories has done much toward liberalizing our views 
of human rights, We should be grateful to the Socialists 
for what they have accomplished as an educational and 
restraining factor, but as a constructive policy their 
tenets will not bear analysis. Government ownership 
of the instrumentalities and resources that belong to the 
people and are not the result of human effort, such as 
the public domain, is not socialistic. Whether the Gov- 
ernment has permitted and encouraged them to be used 
and developed by human effort it would be bad faith on 
its part to take them away either by open, or still worse, 
by covert and dishonest forms of confiscation. 

But to return to our subject: How are the security 
holders of the railroads likely to fare under Government 
ownership in the light of this contract, if I am right in 
assuming that they will be in a helpless condition be- 
cause of its sweeping powers and of what is necessarily 
intended to be done under it? 


Here again the entire field of conjecture is open, but 
there are signposts along the road. Reference has already 
been made to the possible effect of the provisions of the 
contract on those properties, the operations of which 
are destroyed, abandoned or materially curtailed. Not 
only will the Government be able to return the prop- 
erties bereft of their chief element of value and be fur- 
nished the basis for valuing them for the purpose of ac- 
quisition on that quasi-confiscatory basis but far more 
serious in its results may be the valuation placed upon 
the tangible assets in the light of these provisions. 

It may well be doubted that the courts would hold 
that as to properties the operations of which have been 
abandoned, the rails, yards, shops, stations, roundhouses, 
elevators, warehouses, etc., would be valued at their 
scrap value, and yet this is not beyond the range of pos- 
sibility having regard to the fact that the carriers that 
have signed the contract have thereby agreed to such 
abandonment and have given express permission for their 
return in that condition. It was largely in order to avoid 
that construction that a persistent effort was made to 
safeguard against such a contingency, the result of which 
is embodied in the document but in a somewhat equivocal 
form that is far from satisfactory. 


6. Assuming that the peril from this source has been 
overcome and that the properties will be justly valued, 
the next question that occurs to the present and future 
investor is as to the basis and method of compensation 
that will in that event be adopted. Here we have some- 
thing of a premonition as to the attitude of the I. C. C. 
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if, as is probable, the valuation is placed under its juris- 
diction, in what is being done in connection with the 
valuation of the properties that is now and has been 
for four years or more under way by the Commission 


under the Act of Congress providing for such a valua- 
tion. 


The chief purpose of that Act was apparently to fur- 
nish an accurate basis for the regulation of rates in 
place of the haphazard method that has prevailed in 
the absence of accurate data. A vast organization with 
corps of engineer, field forces and accountants is em- 
ployed in this service; many millions of Government 
money have already been expended and many more 
millions will be required, in addition to the expenditures 
already made and that must be made by the roads in 
the preparation of data, etc., toward accomplishing this 
stupendous task. Tentative valuations of several of the 
smaller roads have now been completed and others are 
well on the way to completion, but it will take years to 
finish the work. 


Certain principles have been tentatively announced by 
the Commission which, if adhered to and upheld by the 
courts, will seriously impair property values as at present 
understood, but I do not believe that they will be sus- 
tained, The subject is exceedingly technical and complex 
and there is neither time nor inclination to complicate 
this discussion by attempting to explain the many im- 
portant questions that are at issue. Suffice it to say 
that if the views of the Commission as to values and 
elements of values as there announced are adopted in 
the acquisition of the roads the recovery may be limited 
mainly to replacement cost, which does not begin to 
represent the present cost of acquisition. 


7. Having ascertained the basis of compensation, in 
what way is the Government likely to offer to pay for 
the properties? To pay outright in cash would seem im- 
practicable in view of our financial condition at the end 
of the war, nor would it be necessary or profitable to 
either party. The most logical and probable method 
would seem to be to guarantee interest and dividends 
on the outstanding securities to an amount that would 
yield a reasonable rate of return on the values of the 
properties, or for the Government to issue in exchange 
its own long term securities at rates of interest that 
would give them a par value having regard to their 
greater market and intrinsic value as Government obliga- 
tions. 

If, for instance, a high class four per cent railroad 
bond normally sells at 90, a long term Government bond 
or guarantee at 24% per cent should under peace condi- 
tions have an equal value. If a stock paying 6 per cent 
and earning an average of twice that amount over a 
long series of years has commanded an average price of 
par, shareholders would doubtless be willing to accept 
a 4 per cent or even a 3 per cent Government obligation 
as an equivalent in market value. There should be no 
difficulty in carrying out such a plan as to the prosperous 
road. It would be fair to the security holders and highly 
profitable to the Government. If a road has been paying, 
say, 4 per cent on $50,000,000 bonds and earning and 
paying 6 per cent on an equal amount of stock, or 
$5,000,000 in all, and the Government would guarantee 
2% per cent on the bonds and 4 per cent on the stock, 
the annual charge to the Government would be $5,500,000, 
leaving it an annual profit of $1,500,000 or equal to a 
profit of 30 per cent, and the securities would have at 
least as great a market value as those of the company 
paying the higher rates. I am assuming that the value 
of the properties is fairly represented by the outstanding 
securities inasmuch as rates are supposed to be based 
upon a fair return on capital investment. 

8. The difficulties will be encountered when it comes 
to fixing values on properties representing capital invest- 
ment that are out of proportion to their net operating 
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revenues. Will their compensation be regulated by the 
investment or by the returns? Probably by a combina- 
tion of both elements. Whatever the result, they could 


also be compensated by Government guarantees equivalent 


to a return on whatever is found to be the selling or 
condemnation value, 


In any event even if the Government pays generously 
for the properties its net revenues will be greatly aug- 
mented by reason of the greater value of the low in- 
terest bearing securities it may issue by way of pay- 
ment or guarantee on acquiring the properties. If ten 
billion dollars par value of securities of privately owned 
roads now yielding an average return of $400,000,000 per 
year have a market value of, say, five billion dollars, 
would not six billions of these securities with a guar- 
antee of 314 per cent have an equal or greater aggregate 
value? Assuming a continuation of the same net oper- 
ating revenues this would leave to the Government a net 
profit of $190,000,000 per year. 

There is no occasion for driving an oppressive bar- 
gain with the security holders. Assuming that a fair 
price is paid, sufficient to maintain at least the present 
market values of the securities, the savings in interest 
and dividends by reason of the lower rate required to 
command the same market price would alone constitute 
a sinking fund sufficient to pay for the roads in from 
thirty to forty years without a dollar of actual cost or 
outlay to the Government, and this without taking into 
account the vast economies from operations made pos- 
sible through unification of the systems, the elimination 
of parallel lines, the coordination of traffic and the thou- 
sand and one other directions in which savings can be 
effected, thus eventually decreasing the cost of trans- 
portation without depleting revenues. 


Government ownership at a fair price will be far 
more advantageous for the Government and infinitely 
better and vastly more just to the security holders than 
Federal control under the onerous conditions of this con- 
tract. Strange to say, the time has come when instead 
of looking forward to it with dread and misgiving as 
the entering wedge of a Socialist state we should con- 
template it as a relief from intolerable hardship. 

Inasmuch as on such a plan the properties would cost 
the Government nothing, the difference between acquiring 
on a nhiggardly quasi-confiscatory basis and on a just 
compensatory basis would mean only that on the latter 
basis it would take a little longer—possibly five years 
longer—to pay for them out of their own surplus earn- 
ings. 

Common stocks of the safest and most prosperous of 
the roads the continuance of whose dividends are the 
best secured and where standard returns show margins 
of from 40 per cent to 60 per cent over the dividends 
that are being paid are to-day selling on a basis of be- 
tween 7 per cent and § per cent return. Can there be 
any doubt that with a 4 per cent Government guarantee 
they would command a higher price? 

Reviewing the problem in all its various aspects there 
may be reasonably deduced from the situation the con- 
clusions (1) that the well secured bonds of prosperous 
roads are not likely to suffer substantial shrinkage; 
(2) that the, at present, indifferently secured bonds will 
be subject to serious deterioration in value; (3) that the 
established dividend paying stocks will be somewhat in- 
juriously affected, and (4) that the values of the non- 
dividend earning stocks will to a large extent be elimi- 
nated. 

The prospects cannot be said to be alluring, but if 
we are prepared to meet the worst there is always the 
hope that we have been taking counsel of our fears and 
that after all they may not be realized. There is also 


the cold consolation, which I do not believe will be the 
result, that Government operation may prove so expensive 
and unpopular and so unsuccessful that the roads will 
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be returned and that the Government, having by experi- 
ence learned something of the injustice that has been 
done to the roads and the public by a policy of inade- 


quate rates, will conciude that it is good business to 


treat them fairly and thus to attract investors and se- 
cure the best service. Let us therefore, whilst prepared 
for the worst, hope for the best outcome of this stu- 
pendous epochal experiment. 


Is the Short Time Liquid Security an Essential of the Proper 
Operation of the Savings Bank? 


By k. W. Kemmerer, Professor of Economics and Finance in Princeton University. 


America is today confronted with serious business. 
She is the determining factor in a world struggle in 
which the issues are democracy versus autocracy; fair 
play versus Schrecklichkeit; and the Christian morality 
versus the philosophy that might makes right. The one 
great sacrifice that America must make in this contest, 
the sacrifice beside which all others are trifling, is the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
her best manhood. If the unselfish efforts of these men 
at the front are to count, and count to the utmost, if the 
number of their lives that must be sacrificed in the great 
cause is to be reduced to the minimum, we folks at 
home must back them to the limit with material goods— 
with munitions the best in quality and victory-compelling 
in quantity, with nourishing food and plenty of it, with 
comfortable clothing, and with all the accessories which 
help the American fighting man to put up an American 
fight. And when the contest is won then will come the 
task of reconstruction, and during that period the need 
for material things will not slacken for the devastated 
places of the world must be rebuilt and society’s econ- 
omic machivery must be reconstructed for the works of 
peace, For these tasks of reconstruction we shall need 
an American manhood no less virile and no less morally 
robust than we need for the winning of the War. 

Yes, you say, this is all very true, but what has it 
to do with the very prosaic question of the short-time 
liquid security for savings banks? Gentlemen, it has 
a great deal to do with that question. 

On the battle front the call is to fight to the utmost. 
On the economic front the call is to produce fighting 
zoods to the utmost. The one is as necessary as the 
other; but for the production of these fighting goods 
we have a limited supply of labor, a supply which is 
being continually reduced by the calling of our most 
efficient men into military serviec. We have a limited 
supply of machinery, of coal, oil and of transportation 
facilities. To the extent that we use these limited sup- 
plies for the production of non-essentials or less-essen- 
tials, to that same extent we divert them from the pro- 
duction of war essentials. We cannot have our cake 
and eat it too. We cannot have the comforts we had 
in the piping times of peace, and at the same time deliver 
the goods on the Western front. 

This elementary economic truth we all recognize when 
stated in words; we nearly all fail to measure up to it 
in practice. This same truth is the basis of the nation- 
wide campaigns for economy and saving which are being 
carried on in every belligerent country of the world. 
The gospel of saving is today in the ascendancy. It is 
being preached as never before. It must be accepted 
wholeheartedly by the American people if the War is to 
be speedily terminated with an American peace. To save 
in times like these can hardly be called a virtue; it is 
an elementary patriotic duty. Extravagance and waste- 
fulness are akin to treason, 

You savings bank men are the missionaries in this 
gospel of saving. It is particularly your job. You have 
studied it more and know it better than any other class 
Your job offers you today a great op- 


jn the country. 


portunity for national service. To you the all-important 
question is how can you best meet this responsibility ? 

The answer is obvious. While as citizens you may and 
should make patriotic speeches, write patriotic articles, 
and in other ways support the campaigns for Liberty 
sonds and War Savings Stamps, as bankers your chief 
task is to make saving attractive. Saving is made at- 
tractive by offering to the public inducements to save. 
What inducements do the public expect the savings bank 
to offer? The answer you all know. The three chief 
ones are: 

(1) Safety of funds. 
(2) Prompt availability of funds. 
(3) Reasonable interest rates. 

It these,inducements to save are to be offered the de- 
positor the banker himself must obviously also realize 
them in lis investments. 

It is with the second of these inducements, namely 
prompt availability of funds, that the question of greater 
liquidity of savings bank investments is most directly 
concerned, but it is also concerned with the other two. 
Let us therefore examine the proposal to permit savings 
banks to invest a certain percentage of their deposits 
(say 15 to 20%) under careful restrictions and regula- 
tions, in prime commercial paper and bank acceptances, 
and let us examine this proposal in its relation to each 
of these items—safety, yield and availability. 

SAFETY 

We have had so little experience with bank acceptances 
in this country, and so little recent experience with trade 
acceptances that it is impossible to speak from experience 
concerning the relative safety of these two kinds of 
instruments and the types of bonds and mortgages com- 
monly held by savings banks. Bank acceptances and 
trade acceptances with bank indorsements would prob- 
ably bulk large in the short-time trade paper which sav- 
ings banks would hold. Under careful restrictions as to 
the types of paper that savings banks could purchase, 
restrictions so drawn limit it to bona fide self- 
liquidating paper of responsible concerns, and to limit 
the proportion of such paper a bank could have among 
it assests, and also the amount bearing any one name, 
an adequate degree of safety would seem to be possible. 
A commercial bank’s acceptance in the vault of a savings 
bank would be at least as safe as a deposit by the savings 
bank in the same commercial bank; it would presumably 
be safer because it would carry an additional name. 

There is one important respect in which gilt-edged 
bonds involve greater risk than does prime commercial 
paper, and that is in regard to the risk of loss from un- 
expected depreciation. 

As a method of protecting oneself from undue losses 
the principle of scattering one’s risks is a widely recog- 
nized one among savings bank The day is past 
when savings banks are willing to run the risk of tying 
up the bulk of their funds in one type of investment, be 
it local real estate mortgages, municipal or state bonds, 
or the bonds of a single railroad, or even a single rail- 
The old adage “Do not place all your 


as to 


men, 


road system. 
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eggs in one basket” savings bank men everywhere rec- 
ognize to be good sense. Unfortunately, however, many 
fail to realize that this same insurance principle of scat- 
tering risks applies to the maturities of their investments 
as well as to the types of property which the investments 
represent, A time-wise distribution is as necessary to 
avoid undue risk as a subject-wise distribution. A bank’s 
investments may be ever so safe from the standpoints of 
the regularity of their interest payments and of the cer- 
tainty of the payments of principal at maturity, and yet 
these investments may drive the bank to the wall if the 
bulk of the maturities are distant at a time when the 
market rate of interest is advancing rapidly to substan- 
tially higher levels. A gilt-edgecé bond, for example, 
maturing in twenty years and yielding 44% a year, with 
interest payable semi-annually, may be worth $100, when 
the market rate of interest is 414%, but let market rate 
advance to 6% and the value of the bond is likely to 
fall to the neighborhood of $83, although there may not 
be the slightest question about the solvency of the debtor 
corporation. Practically the sole change may have been 
in the market rate of interest. A bank whose assets are 
largely tied up in long-time securities at a time when 
the interest rate is moving rapidly upward can extract 
little comfort from the knowledge that ultimately its 
securities will mature at par. 

The ten highest grade railroad bonds used by the Wall 
Street Journal in its index of bond prices had an average 
yield in March, 1914, of 4.45%, and in August, 1918, of 
5.22%. In that four and one-half year period the average 
price of these bonds declined from 93.0 to 79.3, or 14.7%. 
A study of 20 selected high-grade municipal bonds, each 
representing one of the largest cities in the country—a 
city whose bonds are legal investments for Massachusetts 
savings banks gives the following results. The average 
«quarterly? price of> these bonds for the 12 months im- 
wnediately preceding the War, namely the 12 months end- 
ing July 31, 1914, was 98.17, and that for the 13 months 
ending August, 1918, was 94.89, showing a decline in 
four years of 3.4%. The savings banks of the country, 
I am told, hold a considerably larger amount of munici- 


pals than of railroads, and it has been fortunate for them’ 


that the municipals, thanks largely to their exemption 
from our high and mounting federal income taxes, have 
maintained their values so well. 

For the savings banks the hardship of the decline in 
bond values has been aggravated by the facts that the 
maturities of the bonds they hold have in general not 
been well scattered, and that an excessive proportion of 
the maturities have been very distant ones. The 225 
mutual savings banks which replied to the Savings Banks 
Nection’s recent Questionnaire reported total deposits of 
approximately two billion dollars, and bonds and other 
securities owned, maturing during the next ten years of 
approximately 209 million dollars. These earlier maturi- 
ties were about equally divided between maturities of 
five years and maturities of the second five 
years. They were equivalent to 10.2% of the banks’ 
total deposits. In June, 1917, the 622 mutual savings 
banks of the country which reported to the Comptroller 
if the Currency, held bonds and other securities to the 
amount of approximately $2.1 billions, being equivalent 
to about 48% of their total deposits. If the same pro- 
portions hold for all 622 mutual savings banks of the 
country, as were shown by the 225 mutual savings banks 
that replied to the Questionnaire, then all the mutual 
savings banks held bonds and other securities with ma- 
turities later than ten years from the date of the Ques- 
tionnaire, amounting to $1,650,000,000, a sum equivalent 
to 38% of their total deposits. In other words, prac- 


the first 
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tically four-fifths of all the bonds held by mutual savings 
banks representing an amount equivalent to nearly two- 
fifths of their total deposits, have maturities more than 
ten years distant. 


About one-half the total resources of mutual Savings 
banks consist of real estate loans, and these real estate 
loans are equivalent in amount to nearly one-half the 
deposits. Mortgage loans with their shorter maturities, 
in being renewed during the last few years, have in many 
cases had their interest rates advanced to the higher 
War levels, and this fact has strengthened the position 
of the banks. Deposits, moreover, have increased ma- 
terially since the War, partly at least as the result of 
the education in thrift the Liberty Loan and War Sav- 
ings campaigns have been giving the public, and many 
of these newly deposited funds the banks have apparently 
been investing in more liquid assets, Finally the position 
of the banks has been fortified by the creation of the 
War Finance Corporation which stands back of the sav- 
ings banks with funds adequate to tide them over any 
probable war time emergency. 


The situation, however, although not threatening, 
should carry a lesson for the future to savings bank men 
throughout the country, and that lesson is: pay more at- 
tention to the distribution of your maturities, and in 
doing so hold a fair proportion of short-time self-liquidat- 
ing paper. It is not enough to put your eggs in a large 
number of baskets; if the handle of all the baskets are 
made out of the same stuff—the long-time interest rate. 
Such handles may not break, but they stretch and when 
the baskets bump the ground many eggs are likely to be 
broken. 

YIELD 


The second inducement which the savings banks should 
offer prospective depositors, and which it therefore must 
in turn obtain itself from its investments, is a reasonable 
interest rate—the largest rate possible, consistent with 
a high degree of safety, and with prompt availability of 
funds. A common objection to the proposal that savings 
banks invest a moderate percentage of their funds in 
short-time liquid paper is the claim that such paper 
yields too small a return, and that the supply of this 
paper is so limited that its yield would be even smaller 
were savings banks to enter the market extensively and 
compete for it with commercial banks. I am not certain 
but that there is an element of truth in this contention, 
but even so, I believe the other advantages of greater 
liquidity of assets would be worth the price. There are, 
however, a few reasons that lead me to believe that the 
loss in yield, if it occurs at all, will not be so great as 
is often supposed. Some of these reasons may be briefly 
mentioned : 

(1) Banks carrying a fair amount of commercial 
paper and bank acceptances could in many cases reduce 


their cash balances and their deposits in commercial 
banks. In this connection a significant fact was brought 


out in Secretary Harrison’s Report to the Committee on 
Acceptances. It is that while the New York mutual sav- 
ings banks, which were carrying among their assets a 
negligible proportion of self-liquidating short-time paper, 
had January 1, 1918, cash on hand and in banks to the 
amount of 6.47% of their total assets, the Massachusetts 
banks, which for many years have been carrying sub- 
stantial quantities of commercial paper in their vaults, 
and which had on that date personal security loans 
amounting to 13.85% of their carried cash on 
hand and in banks only to the amount of 2.69% of their 
total assets, The New York banks therefore carried 214%4 
times the percentage of cash and deposited reserves that 
the Massachusetts banks did. With the broad market 
that is now being developed in this country for high 
grade commercial paper and bank acceptances, such paper 
in the vault of savings banks would be almost, if not 


assets, 
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quite, as liquid as interest-bearing bank deposits. Its carry this so far as an advertising proposition as to 


rate of yield would be larger. 

(2) Losses (as well as gains) due to the movements 
of bond prices of the kinds previously discussed would be 
eliminated to the extent that short-time liquid paper were 
substituted for bonds. 

(3) There is some evidence that as a long-run propo- 
sition high-grade commercial paper will afford as large 
a yield as high-grade bonds, <A few years ago Professor 
Wesley Mitchell made a careful study of the average 
rates of interest yielded by investments in high-grade 
bonds and by short-time loans.’ The period covered by 
his study was the twenty years, 1890—1909. Yields were 
computed on the basis of average monthly prices. No 
allowances for commissions or administrative expenses 
were made. A comparision of the average yields of ten 
high-grade railway bonds, of 60 to 90 day two-name 
prime commercial paper, and of four to six months prime 
single name commercial paper, gave the following re- 
sults: the average yield of the bonds was 4.23%; that 
of the 60 to 90 day commercial paper was 4.68%; and 
that of the four to six months commercial paper was 
5.78%. The yield of the bonds, it will be seen, was the 
lowest of the three. For the same period the average 
yield of West Shore First 4’s of 2361—a bond with a high 
investment standing throughout the entire period—was but 
3.78%. Since the European War prime commercial paper 
has yielded somewhat smaller returns on the average 
than high-grade railroad bonds. The returns yielded by 
bank acceptances are of course usually lower than those 
yielded by commercial paper. 

We may conclude in the light of the above evidence 
that it is not proven that as a long-run proposition the 
substitution of a moderate amount of short-time com- 
mercial paper for longer time bonds will reduce a sav- 
ings bank’s net income. There is in fact a fair prospect 
that in the long run it will increase that income. 


AVAILABILITY 


The third inducement which a savings bank should 
offer the public by way of encouraging saving is the in- 
ducement of making the depositor’s funds available to 
him on demand. If deposited funds are to be readily 
available to the depositor obviously a reasonable propor- 
tion of the bank’s assets must be quick assets. 

It is true that savings banks usually have the privilege 
of requiring sixty or ninety day notice of withdrawal; 
but it is likewise true that banks exercise this privilege 
only rarely and with much reluctance. The man who is 
building up a small savings account is usually doing so 
with the idea of preparing for the proverbial rainy day. 
To arouse in him the suspicion that perhaps the funds 
he has saved may not be available to him promptly when 
the rainy day comes weakens his confidence in the bank 
and also his will to save. To a very large proportion of 
savings bank depositors prompt availability of funds is 
a consideration of greater weight than a substantial dif- 
ference in the interest rate. It is a privilege that makes 
a strong appeal in campaigns to encourage saving. 

In the future the exercise by a savings bank of the 
withdrawal notice privilege will be much more difficult 
even than it has been in the past. Competitors of the 
savings banks do not require such a notice. The savings 
departments of national banks rarely require notice of 
withdrawal, and it is even questionable whether they 
have a legal right to do so. The Postal Savings deposit- 
ories do not require notice, and War Savings Stamps are 
redeemable practically on demand. The bond houses 
which have been making such a strong appeal in many 
sections of the country to the small investor to induce him 
to buy “ baby bonds” nearly always make a point of the 
ready marketability of these bonds. They frequently 


1Wesley C. Mitchell: The Rates of Interest and the Prices of 
Investment Securities, 1890-1909. Journ. Pol. Econ., XIX 
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make it a policy to buy bonds back from their smaller 
purchasers at the prices the purchasers paid, though 
the repurchase involves the bond house in a loss. 

If the savings bank is to hold its own in the competi- 
tion for small savings that the immediate future has in 
store, and if it is to do the most effective missionary work 
in the encouragement of the saving habit, it will have to 
relegate the use of the withdrawal notice privilege to 
the limbo of pre-War days. 

To do this will require most savings banks—not all— 
to carry a larger percentage of quick assets than they 
have in the past. They must be in position to get cash 
in reasonable amounts promptly and with little or no 
sacrifice of values. In times of emergency real estate 
loans are proverbially difficult to collect, and wholesale 
foreclosures are out of the question. High-grade bonds 
are supposed to be readily convertible into cash at such 
times because of their wide marketability, but experience 
has shown that bonds are far from satisfactory as sec- 
ondary bank reserves in times of severe stress. At such 
times the market prices of investment bonds decline 
rapidly and their sale involves losses that banks are re- 
luctant to take. Professor Jacob H. Hollander, a few 
years ago, made a careful study of the experience of na- 
tional banks with the use of bonds as secondary reserves.* 
His conclusion was that bonds “ fail notably to serve asa 
form of secondary reserve to meet the demands of expand- 
ing business or panic, being non-liquid either in seasonal 
or in cyclical requirements, in accordance with what 
might be designated * the lobster pot theory’ of customary 


‘purchase at high-price levels and of reluctance to sell at 


low-price levels.” 

It is difficult for a savings bank, particularly a small 
one, to arrange its bond holdings so that adequate 
amounts are maturing regularly at short intervals, while 
the maturity of real estate loans is a far different thing 
from their collection. 

The logical conclusion is that the requirement of prompt 
availability of funds ts» depositors demands that savings 
banks hold in the form of short-time bank- acceptances 
and self-liquidating commercial paper a_ substantially 
larger proportion of their total assets than they have in 
the past. The dictates of safety we have found make the 
same demand in calling for a time-wise distribution of 
risks through a better distribution of maturities. The 
holding by savings banks of a reasonable amount of such 
short-time paper, it has been shown, probably would not 
involve any considerable financial sacrifice; at least the 
claim that it would do so has not been proven. 

Answering then in the affirmative the question asked 
by the subject assigned to me: “Is the short-time 
liquid security an essential to the proper operation of the 
savings bank,” we may next ask how is the savings bank 
to be put in position to meet this demand for greater 
liquidity of assets? 

The short time remaining will only permit a few sug- 
gestions in the line of an answer to this question, 

I doubt if the time is ripe to require by State legislation 
that savings banks hold any specified proportion of their 
assets in bank acceptances and short-time commercial 
paper. It will probably be sufficient at first to have re 
pealed the restrictions that now exist in some States 
upon the holding by savings banks of such paper; to fix 
an upper limit beyond which a savings bank may not 
invest in this paper; to limit the amount that a bank 
may hold bearing any one name; and to limit the paper 
that may be held to a few prime types. At some future 
time it may be desirable to lower the initial restrictions. 
In the beginning, however, it will be wiser to adopt a very 
conservative policy. 

If under such permissive legislation the savings banks 
will come forward and adopt the policy of keeping in 





* Jacob H. Hollander, The Security Holdings of National 
Banks, American Economic Review, IIT (1913), pp. 793-514. 
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their vaults a moderate percentage of bank acceptances 
and bills of exchange of the types that may legally be 
purchased in the open market by Federal Reserve Banks, 
a long step forward will have been taken in the solution 
of our most pressing savings bank problem. Paper of 
this kind will be easy to turn into cash at all times. 
Representing as it will the turnover of readily market- 
able goods, it will be running off continually through ma- 
turity payments. It will always be in demand in the 
market as a short-time investment both for banks and 
individuals. It will be purchasable in the open market 
by Federal Reserve Banks, and will be rediscountable by 
Federal Reserve Banks for member banks. A savings 
bank having high-grade paper of this type need have no 
fear of its ability to turn the paper into cash whenever 
it desires. Even though the savings bank had no direct 
connection with the Federal Reserve system it would 
virtually have open to it the rediscounting facilities of 
the system to the extent that it held such paper, for Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks could buy the paper in the open 
market or could rediscount it through the mediation of 
member banks. That they would do so in case of need [ 
have little doubt. 

Whether or not savings banks which invest a reason- 
able percentage of their assets in self-liquidating com- 
mercial paper and bank acceptances should be given a 
formal connection with the Federal Reserve system is not 
a question of great import. They would in any case, as 
pointed out above, enjoy benefits from the system. It 
seems to me, however, that it would make for the solidity 
of our banking system, and be a source of satisfaction 
to the savings banks themselves and to their depositors, 
if savings banks which qualified up to a high standard 
in the character of their assets, and which held in their 
vaults short-time paper, of the types eligible for redis- 
count at Federal Reserve Banks, to an amount not less 
than, say, 12 or 15% of their deposits, should be given 
the privilege of being associate members in the Federa! 
Reserve system. As associate members they might be 
given the privileges of rediscount and deposit enjoyed 
by regular member banks. They could well be released 
from the obligations of purchasing stock in the Federal 
Reserve Bank and of depositing their reserves there. As 
associate members they would not have the privilege o1 
voting for directors. If the Federal Reserve Law could 
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be amended to admit savings banks of this kind to asso- 
ciate membership in the system many of our States would 
probably respond by authorizing savings banks to qualify 
under the Federal Reserve Law for such associate mem- 
bership.* In this way it might be possible to obtain a 
considerable degree of uniformity in State legislation 
looking toward greater liquidity of Savings bank assets. 

The attempt to give liquidity to savings bank assets 
by authorizing Federal Reserve Banks to purchase their 
bonds, to rediscount their mortgage notes, or to make ad- 
vances on the savings banks’ own notes secured by bond 
or mortgage collateral, would be an unfortunate policy. 
The proper functioning of a savings bank whose deposits 
are essentially demand deposits in fact, whatever they 
may be in name, calls for a moderate percentage of short- 
time self-liquidating paper among its assets. The proper 
functioning of a Federal Reserve Bank forbids the hold- 
ing among its assets of investment securities of a private 
character, The Federal Reserve Bank is primarily a 
bank of rediscount and issue. It is the holder of the 
ultimate reserves of the commercial banks of the coun- 
try. Its notes and deposits are all payable on demand. 
In times of emergency it is the final resort of the com- 
mercial banks of the country, those deposits, practically 
speaking, are chiefly, if not entirely, demand deposits. 
The tying-up by such a bank of its assets in capital in- 
vestments like bonds and mortgages would be flying in 
the face of these fundamental functions of the Federal! 
Reserve Bank. 

Whether savings banks are taken into the Federal Re- 
serve System or not, it seems to me clear that it is their 
privilege and their duty to give greater liquidity to their 
assets. The lessons of the War on this subject have been 
hard: they should not pass unheeded. A substantially 
larger proportion of liquid assets will make for greater 
safety and more prompt availability of savings bank de- 
posits. It will increase the public’s confidence in savings 
banks. It will encourage saving. In doing these things 
it will help win the War and help solve the coming prob- 
lems of reconstruction. 





* Action of this kind has been taken by New Jersey and, I believe, 
by a number of other States in accepting reserve requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Law in lieu of those imposed by the State Law in 
the case of State banks joining the Federal Reserve System, 


War Work of a Savings Bank 


sy Wma. E. Knox, Comptroller of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 


During the past four years and more, especially dur- 
ing the last year and a half, the Savings Banks, in com- 
mon with every other business in the country, have been 
obliged to adjust themselves to new conditions. For 
more than one hundred years, they had pursued the even 
tenor of their ways, acting as the trustees of the people, 
gathering the innumerable rivulets of the people’s savings 
into their capacious reservoirs, and diverting them into 
the channels of the country’s The process 
had become somewhat automatic, and there appeared 
to be little necessity for change. 

In almost any of the Mutual Savings Banks, it was 
possible to forecast quite accurately the ebb and flow of 
funds, and, as a consequence, it was not difficult to plan 


business. 


for the wants of depositors on the one hand, and four the 
needs of the borrowers on the other hand. 

Restricted as they were to a limited field of opera- 
tions, and to a well defined field for investments, assured 
as they had been for many years of a steadily rising 
tide of deposits, the coming of the great war found them, 


in many ways, not adequately prepared to meet the new 
conditions. 


Until the outbreak of the war, there had been little if any need 
for any but long time fixed investments, and the Savings Banks were 
amoug the largest purchasers of the Government, State, Municipal 
and Railroad bonds, with maturities in the distant future. They were 
also heayy lenders on bond, secured by mortgage, on real estate, the 
loans frequently running for five years. The amount of cash held by 
the Savings Banks was seldom more than 6 per cent of their liabilities. 
In normal times, this had always been found ample, as it was always 
possible to replenish the cash supply by sales of bonds in the open 


market, 
But the entrance of the United States into the War changed condi- 
tions materially. In its need for funds in enormous quantity, the 


Government bas put out three Bond issues, which appeal directly to 
the wage earner (to which issues there has been a. large popular sub- 
scription) and a fourth is now under way. It has been a good thing for 
the wage earner, if only for the fact that it has brought to him a 
better realization of his responsibilities as a citizen, with a clearer 
perception of his duties. The Savings Banks have been glad to step 
aside and to leave the field alone for the Government. Not only that, 
the Savings Banks have not been content to ‘‘ do their bit,’’ but have 
sought to ‘do their best.’’ They have entered heartily and with 
enthusiasm into the task of distributing among their depositors and 
the public in general each succeeding Liberty Bond issue. They have 
advised and argued and persuaded their depositors to invest in Liberty 


jonds. They have helped their depositors to make larger investments 
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by purchasing bonds for them and receiving their payment in weekly 
and monthly installments. They have quite generally undertaken the 
eare and safe keeping of bonds for the public, the only condition being 
that the bond owner shall have a smal] account of a dollar or two 
with the Bank, this not for the sake of the account, but for con- 
venience in keeping the records. 

While thus assisting and encouraging their depositors to lend the 
Government, they have invested to the extent of their ability in 
Liberty Bonds on their own account. Every available dollar resulting 
from redemption of bonds, and from income, has been invested in 
Liberty Bonds, with a consequent diversion of the flow of funds from 
the usual investment channels. The result of this, especially in the 
East, has been a curtailment of building operations, and a complete 
stagnation in the real estate market for the Savings Banks are the 
niain source of supply for real estate owners in need of capital. 

The Savings Banks have been doing their full duty in the way of 
helping along the Government loans, but on the other hand they have 
been helpful to their borrowing clientele. They have kept loans open, 
and carried borrowers along, knowing that it was next to impossible 
to borrow on mortgage loans in the present market conditions. This 
has been a most important part of the War work of the Savings Bank. 

In addition to the direct purchase of bonds, it has fallen to the lot 
of the Savings Bank to furnish considerable sums to meet the needs 
of depositors, who, for one reason or another, have been forced to 
resort to their Savings Banks for money with which to pay for bonds. 
When the First Liberty Loan was issued, many of the canvassers and 
salesmen did not sufficiently emphasize the necessity for leaving sav- 
ings deposits undisturbed, but the various Liberty Loans committee 
now see the importance of laying particular stress upon the point and 
the strain in this particular will probably not be great during the 
present canvass. 

The people are being taught that it is present savings that must 
finance the War, and not past accumulations, and the lesson is being 
taken to heart. The Savings Banks have done important work in this 
direction, vot only by precept, but by example. They have not at- 
tempted to market securities to provide funds for Liberty Loan sub- 
scriptions, but have practiced what they have preached, buying their 
bonds out of current income, and leaving the main bulk of their in- 
vestments undisturbed. 

In proportion to their liquid assets, the Savings Banks have done 
their best, both directly and indirectly, in standing behind the Govern- 
ment in its task of winning the War. 

It is to be hoped that among the lessons to be learned from the 
experiences through which we are passing will be the lesson that 
Savings Banks, not only in War times, but at all times, should keep a 
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considerable portion of their investments liquid. Had that been the 
practice, we could have done even more than we have done. It is only 
since our eutrance into the War that the laws of New York State (and 
sume of the other states) have been changed, so as to permit Banks 
to invest in bankers’ acceptances, one of the best forms of liquid 
investment. 

Turning from the things that we have done and are doing, we 
should be thinking of the work that will surely lie before us, after 
the War is over, when militarism shall have been stamped out and 
when democracy shall be triumphant. It needs no prophet to foresee 
that there will be big problems to solve. 

The high wages which prevail cannot continue. There will come a 
day when wages must be reduced, when prices will seek a more normal 
level, and when that day comes with it will come in all probability 
much unrest and discontent on the part of labor. If our people have 
been thrifty and have taken advantage of the period of high wages, 
there will be a new generation of small capitalists, most of them 
owners of Liberty Bonds. For in spite of the high cost of living, 
there is 2 considerable margin for saving. A recent investigation in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has shown that while earnings showed an 
average increase of 81 per cent, living prices had increased only 61 
per cent. But it is too much to hope that the 20 per cent difference 
has all been saved. Unfortunately, much of it has been squandered. 

While we look hopefully to the end of the War, it must give the 
thoughtful man pause when he tries to forecast how the necessary ad- 
justment is to be accomplished. 

When the Government ceases to be a competitor in the labor market, 
when munitions and military and naval supplies cease to be the lead- 
ing manufacture, when the boys come back from ‘‘ over there,’’ their 
task accomplished, and ready to go back to their accustomed tasks 
again, when there are more men than jobs, what will be the outcome? 

The law of supply and demand admits of no exception and wages 
must fall. 

What then? It is too much to expect that professional labor agitators 
will let pass such a golden opportunity for stirring up trouble. 

May we not cherish the hope that the small bond owner and the 
savings bank depositor (their name is legion), the men and women 
who have been sensible and saving, will have scant patience with the 
man who has been earning big wages and spending them, while our 
soldiers and sailors have been fighting and dying for us and for them 
at $30 a month. 

The Savings Banks of the country, representing ten millions of de- 
positors, the thrifty, sensible men and women of the country, are 
firmly backing up the Administration, and will not only continue to 
buy Liberty Bonds but will help the public to buy them, thereby giv- 
ing practical support to our boys in the trenches. 


Our Actual and Potential Funds for Carrying on the War 


sy Davip Fripay, of the United States Treasury Department 


We are faced with the task of raising $24,000,000,000 during the 
current year. One year ago we doubted whether it was possible to raise 
$15,000,000,000. Four years ago most of us were certain that it would 
be impossible to raise one-fourth of this amount in a single year. 
Statesmen today doubt our ability to raise $2,000.000,000 per month 
by taxation and loans. Some able financial writers agree with them 
and call attention to the fact that ‘* $24,000,000,000 means $700 a 
breadwinner. It is $1,200 a family.’’ It behooves us, therefore, to 
examine into the possibility of carrying out this proposed financial 
program, 

This paper proposes to inquire into the funds available for meeting 
this obligation, and if these funds are found to be adequate, to inquire 
into the procedure most likely to make them adequate with the least 
inconvenience and injury to the industrial and financial community. 

Fortunately the discussions of the last few years have clarified and 
made common intellectual property certain principles which we may 
assume as established in attacking this problem. Among thes@ are 
such simple things as the fact that our institutional belief in the 
. unchanging value of the dollar is fallacious; and the discovery that we 

have an immense reserve of productive resouces that ordinarily lie 
idle. More difficult of comprehension are the following: 


1. That the things needed to carry on the war are goods and sery- 
ices, rather than money. 

2. That the war cannot be carried on with goods to be produced by 
future generations. It must be financed out of the current production 
of the present generation, and out of accumulated property. Property 
is important principally as it increases the productive power of the 
nation; or as it is converted into usable goods by being worn out in 
the process of production, 

3. That the most important source of funds for financing the war 
is the excess of our current production over our consumption. There 
is some existing wealth that can be directly converted to war uses, 
but the amount of this is small and quickly exhausted. The grest 
volume of disposable goods is found in the produced wealth that is 
not needed for personal consumption. . 


The production of the Nation is ordinarily devoted to three purposes: 
(a) consumption; (b) capital maintenance; and (c) Capital Forma- 
tion. To the extent that we devote funds to war finance we must cur 
tail one of these three activities, 

The method of attacking the problem here employed has been to in- 
vestigate the excess of production over consumption in the pre-war 
period and in 1917; and with the aid of these figures to forecast the 


* Annals of the American Academy of Special and Political Science, 
November, 1913. 


possibilities for 1918. On the basis of our findings we can decide the 
extent to which we must neglect capital maintenance and decrease con- 
sumption in order to make our excess product balance our program of 
war expenditures. 

Our first problem was to decide the excess of our production over our 
consumption in 1913—the last year of the pre-war period. 


The addition to the wealth of the nation through savings in the 
period previous to the European war was determined from the in- 
ventory of the wealth of the United States in 1912 as shown by the 
census volume on ‘‘ Wealth, Debt and Taxation ’’ (1913); and a similar 
inventory for 1904 in the same volume. By adjusting the 1913 in- 
ventory to eliminate increases due to price changes and to the in- 
creased value of land and making a reasonable allowance for the fact 
that this increase in savings or wealth accumulation proceeded more 
rapidly in the later years of this period, it was determined that the 
national savings in the years immediately preceding the war were 
$6,500,000,000. This estimate was made by methods which insure 
conservatism. The resulting total is below the estimate of $7,500,- 
000,000 made by Hon. G. E. Roberts of the National City Bank, whose 
estimate is increased by the fact that he makes no allowance for the 
increase in price level between 1904 and 1912. It is also slightly 
under the estimate of Sir George Pais which appeared in the London 
Statist, May 23, 1914, He places the annual growth of wealth in the 
United States at $1,400,000,000. 

This addition to our National wealth through our excess of produc- 
tion over consumption is approximately equal to the total sum accumu- 
lated annually during the pre-war period by England, Germany, France 
and Italy combined. England and Germany each saved about $2,- 
000,000,000 out of a total national income of $10,500,000,000, while 
France saved $1,250,000,000 per annum. When we observe the sums 
which these nations have raised for war purposes during the last four 
years it seems clear that the talk of raising $24,000,000,000 during 
the next year is not an impossible one for this Nation. If our savings 
before the war were as large as the combined savings of these four 
nations then it is clear that our possibilities of excess production which 
can be devoted to war finance are at least as great as theirs have 
proven to be. These nations have accomplished their war financing 
only with extreme privation on the part of their citizens and it is a 
matter of concern to us to know whether similar privations must be 
endured here. If so then our whole method of industrial organization 
and of taxation must be radically revised. If not then we should be 


informed on the matter in order that our industrial program may not 
be shunted unnecessarily out of its course of normal development. 
Our pre-war savings of $6,500,000,000 were made out of a national 
This figure is arrived at by 
. King in 


income of approximately $34,500,000,000. 
taking as a point of departure the estimate of Professor W. I 
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iis book entitled ‘‘ Wealth and Income of the People of the United 
States.’’ He places the total income in 1910 at $30,500,000,000. 
Making due allowance for the increase of national product and for price 
changes between 1910 and 1913 we arrive at an income of $34,- 
500,000,000 for the latter year. Of this amount $6,500,000,000 was 
saved and $28,000,000,000 was therefore consumec. Since 1913 stupen- 
dous changes have taken place in our industrial and financial life. 
Production as measured in actual physical units has increased from 
25 per cent to 33%, per cent; probably 30 per cent would be a fair 
average. Prices as shown by the Bureau of Labor Index Number of 


wholesale prices have increased 104 per cent; the increase shown by - 


Bradstreet’s Index Number is even greater. Profits of those industries 
under the corporate form of organization increased 100 per cent for 
1916 over 1913 and 140 per cent in 1917 over 1913. The figures of 
corporate net income reported to the Commissioner of Internal revenue 
ure as follows: 


ME ives cca a4 cena mews $4,339,551,000 
SG -Vrisewdneckhenks > as 5,184,442,000 
PD: Sa ay Wolds eee can 8,766,000,000 
EE Sk die be Vd alec oiea eee 10,500,000,000 (estimated) 


Individual incomes reported to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
by people receiving over $3,000 of annual income also show a large in- 
crease. The figures for the corresponding years are as follows: 


SSS eres er $3,900,000,000 
BE. oc geneween ea eee 4,600,000,000 
EL” tec petkib ak @ake a kat eee 6,300,000,000 
ME ig wih ae xn ee wae eRe 7,500,000,000 (estimated) 


After eliminating duplications due to dividend payments, the net in- 
come reported by individuals and corporations in 1917 will be at least 
$15,000,000,000, as against $7,200,000,000 in 1913. 

These increases in corporate and individual net incomes are a fair 
index of the growth of our national income since the outbreak of the 
Buropean War. The increase in production and in prices has more than 
doubled the money fund out of which the $24,000,000,000 needed to 
finance the war must be saved. 

The net value that has been added to the output of the nation by 
farmers, their families and laborers; by manufacturing plants and 
workers; by those engaged in operating our transportation facilities 
and public utilities; by the extraction of minerals; by those engaged 
in merchandising, at wholesale and at retail and by the professions of 
all classes amounted for 1917 to more than $65,000,000,000. For the 
year 1918 it is estimated that our national output of goods and services 
will amount to $72,000,000,000 at least. 

Striking as these figures of production, prices, profits and national 
income may seem the figures of national savings are more impressive. 
Investigation shows that our excess of production over consumption in 
1915 had become $9,000,000,000, in 1916 $14,500,000,000, in 1917 
$18,500,000,000. In 1918 it will reach a sum of more than $20, 
000,000,000, after providing for the maintenance of our national wealth 
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through repairs and renewals. This still leaves us $4,000,000,000 
short of the amount needed to finance the war. This must be secured 
by drawing upon that portion of our national output which in normal 
times is applied to the maintenance of our wealth through the repair 
and replacement of such goods as are worn out. At least $5,- 
000,000,000 can be secured from this source. There is no nation that 
is so abundantly supplied with durable articles of wealth as is our 
own. Much of this wealth such as buildings, fences, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, furniture and musical instruments, house furnishings, side- 
walks and pavements can be allowed to depreciate for a period of two 
or three years without any serious inconvenience or injury to our pro- 
ductive efficiency. There are considerable stocks of consumable goods 
like clothes, house furnishings and manufacturing material and supplies 
which can be reduced considerably in the year. It is estimated that 
during the first three years of the war Gemany depeciated her wealth 
by $9,000,000,000, or at the rate of $3,000,000,000 per annum. While 
it is undesirable for this country to permit a deterioration equal to 
that which has occurred in Germany there is no doubt that we can 
draw upon our depreciation and maintenance fund and upon our accumu- 
lated stocks of consumption goods to the extent of $5,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the next year. On the basis of the census estimate of wealth for 
1912 plus the rapid incease in that wealth during the last five years 
there is at least $125,000.000,000 of our total wealth in the United 
States which can be subjected to this depreciation process. At current 
prices of labor and material $5,000,000,000 of the amount which 
would normally be spent upon its maintenance and replacement can be 
diverted to the purposes of war finance. If we assume that the actual 
excess of production over consumption for the next year will be $22,- 
000,000,000 and that $5,000,000,000 can be secured from deferred 
maintenance and depreciation we will have a total fund of $27,- 
000,000,000, $3,000,000,000 of which will be available for the neces- 
sary extension of industrial plants needed for war work and $24,- 
000,000,000 will be available for the Government in carrying on the 
war. If this sum is to be applied to war finance steps must be taken 
to prevent its being applied to ordinary uses. These steps are a 
further control cf investments and a policy of taxation which shall cur- 
tail purchases for consumption and for replacing worn out goods 

All capital extensions except those absolutely necessary to carry on 
war work must be abandoned and deferred until after the war. There 
is considerable control of capital issued now but this control is not 
adequate to divert the necessary funds to the treasury. One of the 
chief forms of savings today is the accumulation of corporate surplus 
through the retention of earnings in the business. The reinvestment of 
this surplus in the plant of the corporation should be subjected to the 
same control as is the issue of securities for the raising of new capital. 
There is also a large reinvestment of profits in other industries, 
epecially in agriculture. Some means of curtailing this probably 
through suasion must be devised. Taxation must be brought to the 
aid of Government to curtail the purchase of all unnecessary goods. 
This should cover not only injurious and luxurious articles of expendi- 
ture but expenditure for all forms of durable consumption, goods such 
as furniture, musical instruments, clothing, house furnishings and 
similar items. 


Reports—Savings Bank 


Section 


Address of Joseph R. Noel, President 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: The passing of another year dis- 
closes that our institutions have been equal to the many perplexing 
problems they have been confronted with, and abundantly able to meet 
the tremendous demands made upon them incident to the war. Her- 
culean efforts to increase production and to decrease consumption and 
waste, in order that the huge sums necessary for the flotation of gov- 
ernment obligations might be available, have been required. Public 
opinion has had to be molded. Public sentiment in favor of adjusting 
ourselves to a war basis and carrying on the war to a victorious con- 
clusion bas had to be crystallized. In all these respects savings bank- 
ers, coming in contact with over twenty-four million customers, have 
performed a great patriotic service, and their energies and the ma- 
ehinery of their banks have been unsparingly devoted to the purposes 
of the Government. 


A locomotive without steam is impotent, So is wealth without 
utility. Statistics of the amount of a nation’s wealth give very little 
idea of the true situation unless we are informed how this wealth is 
utilized. The utility of wealth is measured by the volume and value 
ef current production, and in the final analysis, the excess of produc- 
tion over consumption and waste, as evidenced by the surplus income 
of the nation. If the present value of current annual production 
(*‘ national income ’’) is from Fifty to Sixty-five Billion Dollars, actual 
existing values from which this income is derived must be somewhere 
between Two Hundred and Three Hundred and Fifty Billion Dollars, 
as variously estimated. Manifestly, the great function of all existing 
values is to produce income, and excepting for purposes of exchange 
or sale, it is immaterial, for present purposes, what the total of the 
existing values might be. As a consequence a nation’s producing and 
savings ability determines its financial strength. 

In financing a war, the ultra-conservative policy would be to limit 
the raising of funds necessary for that purpose to the approximate 
savings ability of the nation, with due regard to the essential needs 
of the people. But in order successfully to prosecute such a war as 
the present one, the savings of our people are inadequate and we must 
employ the instrumentality of credit. The amount of such credit 
measures the extent of inflation, which, unless restrained, becomes a 


very dangerous factor. ‘The best way to minimize inflation is by the 
economy of the people. A program of sacrifice of non-essentials, and 
the transfer of the ‘** goods and services’’ which ordinarily are used 
in the production of such things, to the production of things neces- 
sary to win the war, becomes obligatory. The Food and the Fuel 
Administrations, the War Industries Board, and other Governmental 
agencies may be depended upon to enforce economies sufficient to take 
care of all war needs, but even after their requirements are fully com- 
plied with, there still remains plenty of room for voluntary economy on 
the part ‘of our people, and there must be increasing rigid economy 
in order properly to minimize inflation and successfully to prevent 
the price of labor, commodities and the cost of living from pursuing 
an ascending seale. Since the teaching of economy has been one of 
the greatest duties savings institutions bave performed, a duty which 
until lately was only too willingly delegated almost exclusively to 
them, an opportunity to perform a still greater patriotic service is 
now presented to us, and we must redouble our efforts in preaching 
the gospel of savings and thrift. 


The nation which first pays its obligations after the war will be 
regarded the strongest. If we wish to attain that end America must 
become a nation of savers, rather than as heretofore, a nation of 
spenders. This must be done not only in order to pay interest charges 
and to liquidate indebtedness, but what is equally important, to supply 
the tremendous demands for capital from both domestic and foreign 
sources. It is clear that to properly measure up to expectations, sav- 
ings banks must popularize and increase the saving habit, failing in 
which we shall miss probably the greatest opportunity for national 
usefulness ever presented to us, 

Someone has said, ‘‘A new day brings a new duty.’’ The ‘ new 
day ’’ we have experienced since our Government has been compelled to 
float such huge loans, during which our customers have regarded time 
deposits which are subject to notice, for all practical purposes, as 
demand deposits, has brought us the ‘‘ new duty ’’ and necessity of 
securing greater liquidity of our assets. Government, state and mu- 
nicipal securities probably always will maintain a high place as 
savings bank investments; the banks of the country hold more than 
$1,700,000,000 of railroad bonds, and radical changes in the rail- 
road situation have brought with them perplexing problems, the satis- 
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factory solution of which no doubt the future holds in store for us; 
when normal conditions are restored public utilities should continue to 
enjoy favor, and the real-estate first mortgage probably will continue to 
constitute the ideal form of investment for a large percentage of savings, 
but all these forms of investment lack the degree of liquidity so essen- 
tial to meet present-day conditions, and since undoubtedly we shall 
continue to encounter tremendous demands as long as the war lasts, 
and well into the period of reconstructiof which will follow, we shall 
be compelled to readjust our methods and invest a certain percentage 
of our available funds in short-time securities of a self-liquidating 
character. For some time certain states in the union have recognized 
this situation and have enacted legislation permitting their savings 
banks, under proper restrictions, to invest in bankers’ acceptances and 
commercial paper. It is gratifying to note that during the current 
year New York State took an advanced step in this direction. The 
discussion upon this subject at our session this afternoon, we are con- 
fident, will convince every one who attends of the logic of the situation 
and will suggest ways and means of attaining the desired end. 

During the year most harmonious relations have existed in the Sec- 
tion’s affairs and among the personnel of its officers and members of 
its Executive and other Committees. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at Atlantic City 
directly after the last convention, several were held at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, last May, and two were held in Chicago immediately prior 
to this convention. 


The Special Advisory Committee, consisting of three members of the 
Executive Committee located near the Association’s headquarters, has 
held two meetings in New York. It has been your President’s pleasure 
to attend these meetings and those of the Executive Committee pre- 
viously referred to. 


The work of the Section’s Committees has been most productive, as 
will be shown by their reports. Membership has increased satisfactor- 
ily. Our expenses have been kept within our income, 


During the past year the Section was afforded a valuable oppor- 
tunity to serve the Government in connection with the War Savings 
Campaign. For five months Secretary Harrison aided in that cam- 
paign. He organized the schools and educational institutions of the 
country and assisted Mr. Jerome Tralls, the Secretary of the National 
Bank and the Clearing House Sections, in organizing the banks of the 
nation for War Savings. At the request of one of the Federal War 
Savings Directors he aided in the organization of nine states of the 
south for that campaign. During this time, however, with the aid of 
a competent office assistant, Secretary Harrison was able to keep in 
close touch with the Section’s affairs so that no serious curtailment 
of our activities resulted. For the past eighteen months a number of 
questionnaires, each containing ten to twenty questions concerning the 
condition of our member institutions, have been mailed. Over eighty 
per cent of the banks communicated with responded. The Secretary 
has made a careful analysis of the answers in each case and has re- 
ported the result of this to those banks that answered the question- 
naire. Especially that part referring to greater liquidity of savings 
bank assets has had a wholesome effect in crystallizing sentiment in 
favor of that movement. 


We are deeply grieved over the loss by death during the past year 
of George E. Edwards and Newton F. Hawley, both of whom were 
ex-Presidents of the Section, in fact the last two to serve us in that 
eapacity. Their administrations were most creditable to ‘them, and 
profitable to the Section. Our dependence on them at all times for 
advice and counsel made their services highly valuable and their loss 
will be difficult to replace. 


BE. L. Robinson, of Baltimore, one of the pillars of our Section, dur- 
ing the year resigned as a member of our Executive Committee and 
our Committee on Savings Legislation, because of his election as Vice- 
President of the Citizen’s Natioonal Bank of Baltimore and the neces- 
sity of applying himself to his new duties, to the exclusion of his 
former ones. While we regret his loss, we were fortunate in being 
able to secure ex-Governor Myron T. Herrick, President of the Society 
for Savings of Cleveland, to serve the unexpired term on our Executive 
Committee. 


The British Economy Exhibit in the Elizabethan Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel will give a good idea of a feature of this convention which 
it was hoped might be accompanied by exhibits from other sources hav- 
ing a similar object, but which for causes beyond our control could not 
be given. Lord Balfour, the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is 
directly responsible for the donation of the exhibit. It was prepared 
by the British Bureau of Information at New York under the direction 
of the Hon. A, H. Goode, and Mr. Walter M. Grant. The primary 
intention of the exhibit is to show the actual living conditions of the 
people of Great Britain after four years of war; in other words, the 
economies necessary in order ‘adequately to provide the labor and 
materials essential to win the war. We in this country have not as 
yet begun to feel the sacrifices experienced in the countries of our 
Allies, and which will probably yet come to us. The military spirit 
and the imperialistic aims of Germany must be forever crushed, and 
America and her Allies will not countenance any peace except a vic- 
torious and conclusive one. Even though this means that America 
must make the same sacrifies Great Britain and France have in 
order to give unto posterity universal peace, amity and good-will 
among the nations of the earth, a world-wide respect for smaller na- 
tions, international integrity and stability, and the happiness and free- 
dom of the world’s people, whatever the sacrifices may be, we will 
make them, 


Certain changes in the interest of larger representation of state 
banks on the Administrative Committee of the Association, also better 
cojrdination of Association activities, will be proposed at this Conven- 
tion. The Administrative Committee is the governing body of the 
Association in the interim between meetings of the Executive Council, 
and it is proposed that this Committee shall hereafter be composed of 
nine members, consisting of the President, the Past-President and the 
Vice-President of the Association, the President of each of the four 
Sections representing the various classes of banking institutions, 
namely, the Trust Company Section, the Savings Bank Section, the 
National Bank Section and the State Bank Section, and two members 
appointed by the Executive Council. If this proposed change is made, 
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the effect undoubtedly will be greater harmony in and coordination of 
various association activities. Another proposed change contemplates 
giving to the Sections greater independent action in respect to Federal 
and State Legislation. Regardless of what action the Convention may 
take on this subject, it seems desirable for our Section in future to 
have a Committee on Federal Legislation and one on State Legislation 
in lieu of the one on Savings Legislation which now exists. 


On account of the odium that attaches to the word ‘‘ propaganda ”’ 
resulting from the experience this country has had with the German 
variety bearing that name, it would seem that the name of our Com- 
mittee on Propaganda might appropriately be changed to ‘‘ Committee 
on Service to Members,’’ the additional advantage of which being a 
more comprehensive designation than the former. 


Another matter which might properly receive your attention is the 
organization of Savings Bank Sections of State Associations in the 
same manner as State Bank and Trust Company Sections are being 
former within certain of the State Associations. It may not be pos- 
sible to have Savings Bank Sections of every state association, but 
there are many states in which conditions are favorable for such. 

The need for the application of some systematic plan of amortization 
of real-estate mortgage loans is becoming increasingly apparent and 
many communities have taken proper steps in this direction. This 
seems to be a subject which our Section should study for the benefit of 
its members. 


My sincere thanks are due to the officers and members of the 
committees of the Section and of the Association, and to members of 
our Section, a number of whom I have called upon during my term 
of office, for their many evidences of courtesy and cooperation which 
have permitted me to enjoy the high and responsible honor of being 
your President for the Association year now drawing to a close. 


Report of Secretary Milton W. Harrison 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS, SEPTEMBER 24, 1918. 
GENTLEMEN: The fourth annual report of your Secretary comes ata 
time when the Section enjoys the strongest organization in its history. 
We are in a better position now to constructively serve our members 
and to protect their interests than we ever have been before. 


During th past year the Section Office has had ample opportunity to 
serve the Government in prosecution of the war, not only in respect of 
the Liberty Loan Campaigns, but the War Savings Campaign as well. 
Your Secretary has given more than three hundred speeches during the 
past year for the Government, in fifteen states of the Union. For five 
days in each week for five months your ‘Secretary was located in 
Washington, organizing the Division on Educaticn of the National 
War Savings Committee, and aiding in the organization of the cam- 
paign among the banks of the country. It has been an opportunity for 
our Section to have so cooperated. When we consider what we have 
done in the past ten years to inculcate the habit of thrift in the mind 
of the American public, it seemed particularly fitting that we should 
have taken a prominent part in the crystallization of al! these efforts 
through the instrumentality of the National War Savings Committee. 
The importance of savings and thrift is at the basis of our economic 
and social life. Without them prosperity cannot be maintained, and 
commerce and trade would be stagnant, 


The work that we have ahead of us in the study of investments of 
savings funds makes a close application and intensive effort on our 
part imperative. Our Section is the Section of the Association devoted 
to the study of savings and investments, and this part of banking 
activity is no mean part. The future of the savings institution in the 
development of the community is great, and the necessity for encourag- 
ing the scope of community usefulness of the savings bank should 
require our best effort. The old-fashioned methods which some banks 
have in operation make it necessary for us to be a constant source of 
education to the end that changes may be brought about in conformity 
with the times. 


The increase in membership of the Section is very encouraging. 
There was a net gain since September 1, 1917, of 333 banks, making 
our total membership 4,155 banks,—1,581 of which are voting mem- 
bers, and 1,574 non-voting or associate members. 


It is very gratifying to note that there is a balance left to our credit 
according to the appended financial statement amounting to $77.72. 
At the Atlantic City Convention the Section received an appropriation 
from the Executive Council amounting to $9,489.92. One bundred and 
seventy-eight dollars and eighty-eight cents bas been received from 
the sale of Thrift Outfits, Book of Forms and copies of the Biblio- 
graphy of Thrift. Disbursement for salaries was $5,377.50 the Book 
of Proceedings $900, for postage, stationery and printing $750.07, for 
Executive Committee meetings $653.55, rent $604.92, Thrift Outfits 
$503.75, Convention Expenses $482.22, Extra Office Help $126.13, 
Telephone and Telegrams $71.48, Books and Publications $22, Gold 
Badges $20, Express Charges $10.01, Traveling Expenses $9.60. Flow- 
ers for Mr. Edwards $10, Memorial account of death of Mr. Edwards 
$35, Flowers, account of death of Mr, Edwards $11.50, Press clip- 
pings $3.35. Total of $9,591.08, leaving a credit balance of $77.72. 

Your Secretary appreciates the splendid cooperation received from 
every member of the Executive Committee and other Committees of the 
Association, as well as all the officers of the Section, including those 
located in every state. 


Report of the Committee on Savings Legislation 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS, September 24, 1918. 

GENTLEMEN: At our Convention in Atlantic City last September 
much careful thought was given to the subject of affording relief to our 
mutual savings banks, which found themselves facing unusual witb- 
drawal demands while holding practically no securities available as a 
basis of credit in the Federal Reserve System. They are compelled 
either by law or by the character of their business to invest their funds 
in fixed interest bearing securities and mortgage loans; these invest- 
ments usually run for a term of years and under norma! financial con- 
ditions a ready market exists for most of them through which exces- 
sive drains may be met. During the present war these securities have 


shrunk enormously in value and are marketable only at ruinous price 
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concessions. Obviously, a remedy must be found, or these bulwarks 
of thrift will come to grief. 


Your Committee has given earnest study to the problem and is 
pleased to report that some light is breaking in by which this issue 
may be met. Indeed, when any grave condition is recognized and un- 
derstood, the ingenuity of our people may be depended upon to offer 
adequate remedies. 

Your Committee, as individuals and as a body, has had several con- 
ferences upon this subject with members of the Federal Reserve Board; 
this body is thoroughly alive to the savings bank situation and has 
given diligent thought to their problems, The Board offered for our 
consideration several suggestions to meet the temporary needs of the 
situation—its final deliberations eventuating in the formation of the 
War Finance Corporation. Information to the effect that the savings 
bank situation did more to create the War Finance Corporation than 
any other factor, was received from an official Government source. 
As a result, the Corporation afforded a temporary relief of mind to 
savings bank officials, as they now know that an instrumentality has 
been created by which their unsalable securities may be used as a 
basis of credit. But the root of our difficulty remains untouched. The 
fundamental need of savings institutions is a wider appreciation of 
the necessity for more liquid assets than they now possess. During 
the period of the present war, it seems that the savings banks will 
be taken care of, but they should at once begin to make preparations 
for a new era and adjust themselves to new financial conditions which 
will follow in the wake of this world-wide conflict. 

Your Committee feels it a duty to recommend to all savings banks: 


1. To make liberal investments in United States Bonds, which 
possess a high degree of liquidity. 


2. To purchase a large percentage of serial securities which 
would yield a constantly inflowing stream of cash—serial municipals 
and equipment obligations of railroads will supply the need and 
are readily obtainable in any given maturity. 


3. To avail themselves of the opportunities they now possess for 
the first time of taking on a line of Bankers’ Acceptances; this 
report is not a suitable medium for the discussion of the merits 
of this instrument of credit, but we earnestly commend its study 
to all our savings banks, believing that by its use a new element 
of liquidity may be injected into their assets and that in it lies the 
root of the unification of our bankjng system. 


Some of our legislatures have already made Bankers’ Acceptances 
legal for savings banks—others will follow. It remains for the savings 
bank executive to acquaint himself with the new machinery offered 
for his use. For the period of the war the Treasury Certificate of 
Indebtedness undoubtedly offers a form of liquid investment which 
seems more attractive than Bankers’ Acceptances. Nevertheless, with 
the coming of peace and normal trade conditions, Bankers’ Acceptances 
will increase in number and form. It will be at such a time that the 
savings banks will invest to a considerable degree in such security. 
From information received at the Section office, fully 80 per cent of the 
mutual savings banks, that are operating under state laws restricting 
the method of investment, are in favor of the Bankers’ Acceptance 
as a form of investment. During the past year New York has amended 
its investment laws to permit mutual savings banks to invest 2U per 
cent of their available fund in Bankers’ Acceptances, and Massachu- 
setts has written upon its statute books a similar amendment, permit- 
ting 10 per cent of deposits in Bankers’ Acceptances. 

Your Committee has believed it wise to concentrate its energies upon 
a propaganda for keeping the assets of savings banks liquid and for 
the earnest study of new methods of conducting their affairs; it is 
obvious that a changing order of events will not leave savings banks 
where they were when the war began, and adjustments to new condi- 
tions are imperative. Only those institutions will survive the havoc 
of this cataclysm which are fit to survive. Savings bank executives 
have a responsibility which can be met only by the use of high courage 
and by a willingness to break the crust of ultra-conservatism which 
now not enly retards their usefulness, but threatens their continued 
existence. 

In the early part of June it was found necessary to create some op- 
position to the ‘‘ Guaranty of National Bank Deposits’’ bill which 
had been reported favorably by the Senate Committee of Banking and 
Currency and was then being considered by the Senate. Other Sections 
of the Association and the legislative machinery of the Association 
were put into action, and the following letter was addressed to Presi- 
dent Wilson, dated June 10, and signed by Vice-President Lersner: 


‘* Six hundred and twenty-two mutual savings banks in the United 
States have savings resources @f four and one-half billions of dol- 
lars, with almost nine million depositors. 

‘* With patriotic zeal these banks have been enthusiastically 
standing behind your administration in financing the war. Being 
investment institutions, their huge funds are largely invested in 
high-grade securities of railroads, municipalities, some public utili- 
ties and mortgage loans. Even in the light of conscientious duty 
to primarily protect these investments, they have used their ability 
to the utmost in the sales of and subscriptions to Liberty Bonds. 
It is natural that unusual withdrawals be a consequence. The un- 
marketability of their securities and the long-term nature of them, 
naturally, constrain some apprehension and nervous concern as to 
liquidation in event of great demand. 

‘* The economic fabric of the country depends to great degree on 
the stability of the resources of these institutions. Any action on 
the part of the Congress detrimental to these interests would be 
a grave mistake. 

‘* Senate Bill No. 4426, proposing guarantee of deposits of Na- 
tional Banks paying 4 per cent and under, is a measure of serious 
import in its probable effect upon the structure of the mutual sav- 
ings institution. 

**It is not a matter of competition that we fear as much as we 
do the effect on public confidenc,e which is solid and sound re- 
specting the mutual savings banks, 

** Hence, a natura! inference may follow, which is by no means 
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the case, that savings deposits in National Banks, by virtue of 
their being guaranteed by a Government Guaranty Fund, are safer 
than the funds in Mutual Savings Banks. The latter funds, by 
the way, could not be protected by a State Guaranty Fund, because 
the Mutual Savings Banks have no capital stock, the ownership 
being in the hands of depositors. I do not think it wise at this 
time to jeopardize the savings banks, which would seriously dimin- 
ish their power to effectually aid the Government in financing the 

war, particularly in a matter that at this time is not a war ne- 
cessity. 

** We, therefore, urgently call upon you to use your influence in 
opposing this bill, which undoubtedly would seriously interfere with 
the maintenance of public confidence in the mutual savings insti- 

tution, 

** Assuring you of our heartfelt support of your administration 
at all times, ...’”’ 

A copy of this letter was sent to every Senator. The replies re- 
ceived were most encouraging, and a letter from Secretary Tumulty 
indicated that the matter would have the personal consideration of 
the President. 

It is interesting to note that the President undoubtedly has a thor- 
ough understanding of savings bank problems. A prominent official 
informed a member of our Section, that on the two occasions of his 
visit to the White House to discuss the subject of the railroad situa- 
tion, with the President, the thought uppermost in the mind of Mr. 
Wilson respecting railroad securities was the mutual savings banks. 
This is significant in that we may recall the visit made by William 
E. Knox to the White House in 1913, at the time of his presidency 
of the Savings Bank Section; it will be remembered that Mr. Knox 
explained the savings bank situation very thoroughly to the President, 
and it seems that the impression made upon the President’s mind at 
that time has carried through—even during the present—a vital ap- 
preciation of the problems which we have to face. 

At the May meeting of the Section Executive Committee, E. L. 
Robinson, who was appointed Chairman of your Committee at the 
Atlantic City Convention, resigned as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee as well as Chairman of your Committee. This was most regret- 
table, but Mr. Robinson had been elected the Active Vice-President 
of the Citizen’s National Bank of Baltimore, which made it necessary 
for him to resign as the Active Vice-President of the Eutaw Savings 
Bank of Baltimore. President Noel then appointed your present 
Chairman, 

The Committee of Coordination of Activities of the Association has 
recommended an amendment to the last paragraph of By-law Sixth of 
the Constitution of the Association, which would read: 


Subjects of national and state legislation originating in any Sec- 
tion shall not be urged independently but presented through the 
Committee on State Legislation as to state legislation and through 
the Committee on Federal Legislation as to national legislation for 
dual approval of the Executive Council and General Convention, 
and action if approved in accordance with Article V, Section 16 
(a) and 16 (b) of the Constitution. Provided, however, that 
where upon any subject of legislation two Sections are adversely 
interested, the matters of difference shall be submitted by such 
Sections to the Committee on State or Federal Legislation as 
the case may be, whose duty it shall be to earnestly endeavor to 
bring about an agreement, if possible, between such Sections, and 
in cause of agreement such subject of legislation shall be presented 
for the approval and action of the Association as provided in the 
Constitution. In the event of non-approval and non-action by the 
Association or of failure of the Sections to agree, any Section 
interested shall have the right to take independent action on such 
subject of legislation in the name of such Section, but not in the 
name of, nor at the expense of, the Association. 


This amendment, which in all probability will take effect at this 
Convention, will make it desirable that we introduce a change in the 
form of the Section’s legislative machinery. Your Committee recom- 
mends, therefore, that we have both a Committee on State Legislation 
and a Committee on Federal Legislation, each to have five members 
apponted by the President. There is nothing in our By-laws to prevent 
this change being made, as the Section Committees are all subordinate 
to the Executive Committee of the Section, and may be formed at the 
determination of the Executive Committee. 

There will undoubtedly be some serious legislative problems which 
will face the Savings Banks of the country, and to have an efficient 
Section legislative machine is highly desirable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERIC B. WASHBURN, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Acceptances 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, September 24, 1918. 

GENTLEMEN: At the Hot Springs meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee your Committee on Acceptances was organized. The purpose 
was set forth in the following plan: 


Request every Mutual Savings Bank in the United States and all 
stock savings banks in such states as restrict investment of savings 
funds, to designate one man in each institution with whom we can 
communicate and come into direct contact if possible. 

That a Committee of eight savings banks, preferably in the vicinity 
of New York, be appointed by this Committee to be called the Com- 
mittee on Acceptances, who shall have the responsibility for the con- 
duct of this campaign, the detail work of which shall be conducted 
through the office of the Section, and who shall work in cooperation 
with the Committee on Trade Acceptances of the American Bankers’ 
Association in so far as the activities of such Committee shall be 
involved. 

Have General Counsel Paton draft a model bill which will cover our 
object, that would satisfy investment in Bankers’ Acceptances and 


prime Trade Acceptances endorsed by a bank, banking association or 
trust company, which is virtually the same as a Bankers’ Acceptance. 
We may assume that the Trade and Bankers’ Acceptances will be in 
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sufficient abundance after the present war as will adequately take care 
of all needs of savings banks. The investment in bankers’ acceptances 
and prime trade acceptances with the endorsement of a bank, would 
not require any credit information file. A number of Legislatures will 
meet next year, and the time will be ripe for us to aid in the intro- 
duction of bills covering the object of our campaign. This, of course, 
would be done by the A. B. A. Committee on State Legislation in co- 
operation with the Committee on Savings Legislation of the Savings 
Bank Section. 

Our campaign among the banking and financial periodicais should 
also be definite. We have sufficient information on hand at the present 
time to warrant the statement that sufficient publicity material can be 
from time to time published as will create a definite sentiment in 
favor of our object. 

A booklet should be prepared by the Secretary under the direction of 
the Committee on Acceptances, describing the new investments as well 
as some method and system in connection with the handling of them. 

Our office is well equipped to handle such campaign, as preparations 
have already been made and the basic work has already been com- 
pleted. We have a card system containing statements from over 480 
banks as to bow they stand with respect to the campaign and with 
considerable information upon them relating to each bank. Propaganda 
material is also prepared for advice to banks that ask for further 
information, 

The cost of this campaign will not be material. All form letters or 
circulars may be run off on the multigraph, which is available to all 
Sections in the Association office. The campaign will require intensive 
effort on the part of the Committee and the Secretary,—a personal 
effort through correspondence and call, 

We may depend upon the cooperation of the Massachusetts Savings 
Banks Officers’ Club, the Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, 
the New York Savings Bank Association and the New Jersey Savipgs 
Banks Association. 

Much correspondence has been had since the organization of the 
Committee, and a large amount of data and informaion have been 
collected. Most every savings banker in the country, as indicated by 
our recent questionnaire, is in favor of the campaign proposed as the 
main activity of your Committee as planned. Up to the present time 
the work of your Committee has been to prepare for an open discus- 
sion of the subject of Liquidity at this meeting. 

The subject to be discussed, ‘‘Is the Short-Term Liquid Security an 
Eesential to the Proper Operation of a Savings Bank? ’”’ will unfold a 
number of interesting questions and solve some of the problems of 
the Committee as to the most effective method of procedure in securing 
the uniform action of savings banks in maintaining greater liquidity 
in their assets through the purchase of Acceptances. 

It is recommended that the information we have collected and te 
which we have already referred be sent out to eur members in pamphlet 
form, together with the address of Prof. Kemmerer and the discussion 
which follows, as well as a digest of the proceedings of this meeting, 
and that the sum of Two Hundred and Fifty ($250) Dollars be appro- 
priated for this report out of the funds given to the Section by the 
Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. Frep STRONG, 
Obairman. 
Report of the Committee on Propaganda 
CuicaGo, ILLINnoIs, September 24, 1918. 


GENTLEMEN: Our efforts during the past year have been almost 
entirely in aid of the Government in its campaign of thrift through 
the sale of War Savings Stamps. It is amazing to read the reports 
of this campaign in increasing small savings. For example, the per 
capita savings of North Carolina has doubled in the last year, as the 
result of the drive carried on in that state. There is no doubt that 
out of this war there will come great benefits to the people in in- 
creased economy and in having the habit of saving definitely inculcated. 
It will make our nation a leader among nations in the production of 
capital funds through increased savings. 

The interest taken by Japan in campaigning for saving is significant. 
Japan realizes the value of the habit of saving for its future economic 
welfare. In 1912 an Imperial decree was issued that all Japanese 
must save. It is reasonable to prophesy that in ten years Japan will 
be able to have sufficient capital to finance her own industries as well 
as many industries of China, Manchuria and Siberia. 

That nation after the war which has the greatest amount of surplus 
available capital as a basis for the extension of credit to foreign indus- 
tries will be the strongest nation from the standpoint of trade and 
commerce. Trade follows credit and credit can only be properly ex- 
tended when there is an available supply of capital. This naturally 
suggests to the savings institutions of America, which maintain the 
machinery for accumulating the smal] savings of the people, which in 
the total are very great, that thrift shonld be developed now as never 
before. Every savings banker is duty-bound to examine closely the 
potential savings ability of his community, and to do everything in his 
power to promote its extreme activity. There will be many vital ques- 
tions for us to consider, even in the immediate future. The compe 
tition which exists between savings institutions and the Postal Sav- 
ings system and the War Savings campaign, is naturally very great. 
Nevertheless, there are plenty of savings for all. The habit of saving 
has been so tremendously stimulated since the beginning of the war that 
every available machinery for accumulating such savings must be used 
to the utmost. This has been rather definitely indicated by the ex- 
perience of Great Britain. 

At the time Great Britain was selling adequate war bonds and war 
savings certificates, the savings in Trustee and Postal Savings Banks 
experienced a remarkable increase. On October 1, 1917, the aggregate 
deposits of such banks were $1,250,000,000. For October, November 
and December, 1917, the average net increase,—that is deposits over 


withdrawals,—was $60,000,000 each month. The net increase for 
January, 1918, was $84,000,000; February, $68,000,000; March, 
$104,000,000, and April, $70,000,000; a total of more than $500,- 


000,000 increase. America has not as yet shown a great increase in 
savings deposits, although no difficulty is found in furnishing all the 
eapital needed for financing ourselves and ovr Allies. A remarkable 
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thing to consider in the increase of British savings bank deposits is 
that the banks pay only 214 per cent interest on such deposits, while 
war loans and war savings certificates pay 5 per cent. Hence, with 
the present predominating rate of 4 per cent for American savings de- 
posits, and after the various splendid campaigns of economy take defi- 
nite effect, there should be a tremendous rise in deposited savings in 
the United States. However, it is interesting to note the experience 
of savings institutions up to date. 


From an examination and analysis made of questionnaires recently 
received at the office of the Section, the tendency clearly was that 
where war savings stamps sales are urgently promoted, such sales 
were in an inverse ratio to the flow of savings deposits into the banks. 
Of course, our condition cannot be compared with that of England. 
We have an entirely different situation and set of primary causes to 
consider. Much depends upon the activity of savings bankers in urging 
greater savings. Naturally, if they do, a certain proportion of the 
savings will find refuge in their own coffers. Savings can be urged 
through insisting upon rigid economy, and that is the only way it Is 
going to be done. 

One salient fact gleaned from the English reports of increase in 
savings deposits is that the people desire a certain proportion of their 
savings funds in a readily available condition. To place their savings 
in a bank, which may be drawn against on demand, is to them better 
than placing all of their funds in war savings certificates or war 
bonds. Then again, if a draft is made on their account, the onus is 
not as great as if a war savings certificate were cashed. For that 
privilege they are willing to sacrifice fully 50 per cent interest. 

Your Committee has discussed this subject of war savings and de- 
posited savings at length because of its importance to our future ac- 
tions. The tendency of our country has been toward greater inflation, 
and the only way to curtail such trend is by greater economy—the 
practice of thrift. If such a thing is done, it is mainfestly obvious 
that the ills which always accompany the reconstruction period of war 
will not be so dangerous. The international situation after the war 
will have its many problems, and undoubtedly will secure us to a 
condition of economic siege for some time to come. Under the stress 
of war with its many justifications, the inculeation by the banks in 
the mind of the public of habits of thrift and economy is a relatively 
easy matter. The savings institutions come in touch with over twenty 
million depositors. What a vast army this is for intensive develop- 
ment along the lines that will be of such great benefit to our coun- 
try’s future, as well as the happiness and prosperity of the indi- 
vidual. That is the war work of the savings banker. He is charged 
with that responsibility which he must implacably follow. He is 
especially able to urge economy for the purposes of war finance. 

Therefore, your Committee would earnestly recommend the adoption 
of a resolution by this Section addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, suggesting a purely educational campaign to promote money 
economy and the utilization of war savings with such thought primarily 
in mind. The War Savings campaign of this year, so ably conducted 
by Frank A. Vanderlip as Chairman of the National War Savings 
Committee, has done much to add funds to the financing of the war, 
but we believe if more emphasis is laid upon the educational value 
of money economy and the sale of the stamps were of secondary con- 
sideration, that the program of War Savings next year will he of 
greater lasting benefit to the Nation. 

Out of one thousand copies of the Book of Forms for Savings Banks 
and Savings Departments in Commercia! Banks and Trust Companies, 
fifty-seven copies remain unsold, 


During the year three questionnaires have been sent out to members, 
and the answers received evidence splendid interest in the affairs of 
our Section. The results of these questionnaires have been sent to the 
answering banks, 

The Section, during the year, bas received a great number of in- 
quiries for information, all of which have been promptly and carefully 
answered. 


Through the organization of War Savings societies in schools, the 
school savings idea has been made universal. After the war there is 
no doubt but that most every school in America will have machinery 
for collecting the pennies, nickels and dimes of school pupils. 

We have furnished a number of Social Settlements with thrift 
outfits, paid for by the banks, members of the Association. We have, 
however, thirty-six outfits still on band which we will endeavor to 
dispose of this coming Fall. They are adaptable to the operation of a 
school War Savings Society. 


A suggestion has been made from several sources that the Section 
get out a service for members of material for savings advertisements 
to be sent to members by a special bulletin,—-one every three months 
or four times a year, or monthly if desired. Your Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of such suggestion, if it can be arranged for 
without too heavy an expense. We must be very careful in this respect, 
as it is only proper that there be no active competition with the Gov- 
ernment for the savings of the people, although all savings deposited 
with savings institutions may eventually invested in Govern- 
ment issues. 


hecome 


Your Committee would recommend the suspension of Christmas Sav- 
ings Clubs during the period of the war, as such is somewhat incom- 
patible with the spirit of economy which should be a predominating 
element in our economic life while the country is at war. 

Your Committee also urges the savings banks of the country to 
exercise their best influence to increase subscriptions to Liberty Bonds 
on partial payment plan for each succeeding issue that the Government 


requires, to the end that savings banks may place their facilities in 
every way behind the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

On August 27 Secretary McAdoo made the following statement 

‘My attention has been called to an insidious propaganda that is 
being carried on, probably by secret agents of Germany, to sow the 


seeds of distrust in the minds of savings bank depositors by false 
rumors that the United States Government is contemplating the con- 
fiscation of the savings of the people. ‘The absurdity of these state- 
ments is manifest. In order, however, to allay the fears of the few 
I. repeat that these rumors are 


who might be alarmed by such reports, 
wholly baseless.’’ 
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It bas been deemed expedient several times during the war for the 
Administration to issue such a statement. We should do everything 
possible in our respective communities to follow the thought of Secre- 
tary McAdoo ‘‘ to allay the fears of the few who might be alarmed ”’ 
at the reports of confiscation of savings deposits. It is only through 
tireless efforts of each one of us that we may satisfactorily bear the 
great responsibilities which rest upon our shoulders as our part of the 
war’s prosecution. 

Your Committee suggests a change in the name of this Committee 
to ** Committee on Service to Members,’’ as it would more properly 
indicate its purposes. 

Your Committee highly appreciates the earnest efforts of all mem- 
bers of the Section in the cooperation which has been received during 
the year; it has been of high value in the successful administration of 
the work of the Section entrusted to our care. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. FRED STRONG, 
Secretary. 


Report of the Membership Committee 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, September 24, 1918. 
COMMITTEE 


W. S. Webb 
John Burianek 


James Dinkins 
J. H. Edwards 
J. R. Haven 


GENTLEMEN: At our Atlantic City meeting we approved the slogan 
for membership campaigning to cover the last fiscal year of ‘‘ Two 
hundred and fifty new members by the Chicago Convention.’’ We have 
exceeded our object by more than one hundred, the number being 363 
new members since September 1, 1917. 


The loss by failure, liquidation and merger is 30, making the net 
gain of membership 333 banks. Our membership is divided into two 
classes, voting members and non-voting members. The non-voting 
members are associate members of the Section, in which class 46 
Chapters of the American Institute of Banking and 49 State Secre- 
taries are included. The number of voting members is 2,581, while 
the non-voting membership is 1,574, making the grand total of 4,155 
members. 


We have 414 mutual savings banks as voting members, which is 67 
per cent of the total number of the mutual savings banks in the 
United States, We have added 36 new mutual savings banks to our 
membership during the last year, and since 1912 there has been an 
increase of 89. We have 1,028 stock savings banks out of a total of 
about 1,250. ‘There has been an increase in the last year of 75 banks 
as new members of the Association and Section. This is an increase 
of 341 since 1912. Our membership at the present time, since 1910, 
is an increase of 134 per cent. We have 930 state banks as members, 
221 trust and savings banks, and 18 private banks, all voting in the 
Section. 

There are 898 national banks, associate members, and 581 trust 
companies, associate members. 

We have been conducting a rather continuous drive for members 
since the Atlantic City meeting, largely through the efforts of the 
Section office. The gain in mutual savings banks during the last 
year has been the greatest of any year for ten years. It has meant 
continued appeal in order to produce such a result. On August 12 a 
special campaign letter was addressed to the non-member mutual and 
stock savings banks. The letters to the mutual savings banks were 
sent by Vice-President Lersner, resulting in 8 new mutual savings bank 
members. ‘The letters to the non-member stock savings banks were 
sent by President Noel, which resulted in an increase of 22 to date. 
The appeal was very effective, as evidenced by the results. At a recent 
meeting of the Texas Bankers’ Association, John R. Haven, a member 
of the Committee, was instrumental in securing 32 new members for 
the A, B. A. We are also delighted to state that the Emmigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank of New York, the largest savings bank in 
the world, has recently become a member. 

A detailed report of Section membership is herewith appended. 

During the last few months the card system for banks that are 
members of the Section has been revised. There is a card for each 
active member, which, in addition to giving the name of the bank, city 
and state, gives the name of the president and managing officer of the 
bank, and amount of capital and of surplus, and there is space on the 
eard for additional information desired from time to time. These 
cards are white. The cards of associate members—national banks and 
trust companies——are buff, are filed in a separate drawer, and contain 
the name of the bank and the city and state. This system enables 
us to keep very close record of our membership activities. 

I would recommend that our slogan for 1918-1919 again be ‘* Two 
hundred and fifty new members by the time of the next Convention.’’ 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. S. Wess, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Special Thrift Committee for Work Among the 
Colored People 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, September 24, 1918. 


No action on the part of the Savings Bank Section and no plan as 
yet promulgated by it have been the forerynner of greater good and 
of more practical results than that. which had for its purpose the 
promotion of thrift among the more than ten million colored people of 
this country. Your Committee has for the time being devoted its time 
and energy at its own expense to the task of cooperating with the 
Government at Washington and its agencies in promoting the sale of 
the first, second, third and fourth Liberty Loans and in interesting 
the young, old and the lowly in the purchase of War Savings Stamps. 

The work done by the colored people of the country has been summed 
up in the statement that colored females of the United States alone 
have raised a fund of five million dollars ($5,000,000) during this 
brief period and the men, whose purchases have not been as yet tabu- 
lated and announced, will amount to sums aggregating more than one 
billion ($1,000,000,000) dollars. I have had the honor to enter upon 
a speaking campaign in the interest of this movement, and in address- 
ing the workmen at the American Locomotive Works of this city, al- 
though specifically invited to speak to colored employees, greatly to my 
surprise, found that two-thirds of the audience were composed of 
members of the other race. 

The effect was electrical and the sale of Liberty Bonds was a notice- 
able feature of the occasion, the effect being the same upon the one 
race as upon the other, and the brand of patriotism which flowed in 
that great manufactory knew no race or color, but recognized the fact 
that the call of Secretary McAdoo and the appeal of President Wilson 
demanded immediate financial action on their part. Colored people alt 
over the country have understood that the banks are aiding the Gov- 
ernment and they have found out that it is easy to adapt the Ohrist- 
mas Savings Club methods to the purchase of Thrift Stamps. 

It may be well, too, to advise you of the friendly relationship exist- 
ing now prominently in evidence between the white and colored people 
of the country, regardless of race lines. This war has done more to 
emphasize the axiomatic fact that ‘‘ one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin’’ and that ‘‘ misery loves company ’’ than anything 
else. The black mother who has lost a son on the other side can 
sympathize with the white mother, who is in a similar predicament 
relative to her own darling boy. I believe that this war will result in 
banishing forever many unjustifiable prejudices and feelings and in en- 
abling us all to realize that our interests are so interwoven that the 
welfare of one is the concern of all. I only hope that you may be able 
to arrive ot some conclusion by which a distinctive feature will be 
engrafted upon this Department, that circulars may be furnished te 
aid in promoting the movement and that for a pittance some emblem 
may be available to the end that the actual amount raised by this 
Department may be duly accredited to the Savings Bank Section and 
put in the archives of this great organization. 

The work of the banks in this great war will only be recognized and 
appreciated when the struggle is ended and the financial resources of 
the country are being computed and the value of the expenditures 
announced. To my mind, you will then be accorded the credit to which 
you and your associates are entitled in being far-seeing enough to 
recognize and encourage one of the most patriotic races of people on 
the face of the globe. Following in your footsteps, the Secretary of 
War saw fit to recognize the necessity of doing what you have done in 
the naming of Emmett J. Scott, Esq., Special Assistant to the War 
Department and in turn directing him to call to the city of Washing- 
ton fifty leading colored journalists and financiers to meet in the new 
Interior Building. 

Mr. Scott is a member of our Committee and I had the honor to spend 
three days with the Commission discussing the best means to aid in 
winning the war and in dissipating any feeling of unrest that might 
exist among the colored people of the country. 

The good effect of the meeting was recognized by the distinguished 
occupant of the White House himself. In conclusion might say that 
I have spoken in New Jersey, Virginia and North Carolina in behalf 
of this great work and hope ere another twelve months have passed 
to be able to make a detailed report relative to the great financial 
effort of the colored people of the country and the resultant benefit to 
the nation of which we form a part. 


JOHN MITCHELL, JR., 
Chairman, Special Thrift Committee for Work Among Colored People. 
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Trust Service and the War 


By Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


When the fiscal history of this greatest of all wars is 
written one of its most illuminating and important chap- 
ters will chronicle the invaluable services rendered by 
the trust companies of the United States. That record 
will afford most convincing proof of the peculiar adapta- 
bility of the trust companies, as well as the unique and 
indispensable place they occupy in American finance and 
economics. It will reveal in more striking relief than 
ever before the great functions of these institutions, their 
sound principles, efficient management and far-reaching 
services. That account, too, will be one of a high sense 
of patriotic duty, of unselfish and unstinted and unceas- 
ing activity for our country, our Allies and world democ- 
racy. 

Financiers and financial institutions are performing 
as essential war work as are fighters, factories and ship- 
yards. Their part in the splendidly successful Liberty 
Loans, sufficiently attests the validity of that claim. But 
there are many other fields of endeavor, less dramatic 
but none the less vital, in which the bankers of this coun- 
try are doing their allotted share, and more, to win the 
war. And in the vanguard all along the fiscal firing line 
are the trust companies, conforming enthusiastically to 
the spirit and the duty of the hour, putting every «... - 
able facility and resource at the disposal of the United 
States Government. 


THE MEN IN THE SERVICE 


The service flags—many of them sprinkled with stars 
of gold—which proudly float from practically every 
trust company in the land bear ample evidence of the 
fact that not only the dollars but also thousands of the 
men and women of these companies are enlisted under 
their country’s flag. The spirit which has actuated the 
officers and employes in the government’s service was 
manifested by their eagerness to volunteer, by the large 
number of enrollments in officers’ training camps and by 
their desire to be among the first to fight. One trust 
company alone has given 450, or nearly one-fourth of the 
total number of its employes, to the various branches of 
the country’s services. Scores of other trust companies 
have done equally as well, and many more will do so. 


It is also a source of pride to trust companies that the 
Federal Government is availing itself so extensively of 


the personal services of their officers and employes in the 
essential tasks of war finance, in large administrative 
capacities, in the solution of taxation problems, in the 
conservation of credits, in the control of foreign ex- 
change, in the custody of alien enemy property, in in- 
vestigations, and in many other fields equally important. 

There is time to mention only a few of the hundreds 
of names which are inscribed upon this honor roll, but 
they will suffice to indicate the scope and value of such 
services, 


Ralph Stone, President of the Detroit Trust Company, 
was Director of the Bureau of Trusts of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s Office; Frederick J. Horne, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Trust Company, succeeded Mr. 
Stone when the latter resigned the directorship; J. Lion- 
berger Davis, Vice-President of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, also is prominently connected with the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office; John S. Drum, President of 
the Savings Union Bank & Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, is a member of the Capital Issues Committee; 
Lewis B. Franklin, who resigned as Vice-President of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, is at the 
head of the very important War Loan Division of the 
Treasury Department; Frederick I. Kent, who was a 
Vice-President of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York, is head of the Division of Foreign Exchange of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which supervises foreign ex- 
change activities and regulates gold exports; Bethune 
W. Jones, Secretary of the Bankers’ Trust Company, is 
Executive Secretary of the War Credits Board; Festus 
J. Wade, President of the Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, is assisting Director General McAdoo in con- 
nection with the financing and purchasing division of the 
Railroad Administration; F. H. Goff, President of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, and Henry C. Flower, Presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Company of Kansas City, are 
members of the Advisory Council of the Capital Issues 
Committee, and H, J. Cook, Treasurer of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, assisted in the adjustment 
and administration of the Government’s huge financial 
affairs in London and Paris. 

Many others are serving as State directors of War 
Savings campaigns, as members of Liberty Loan com- 
mittees and as members of State sub-committees ap- 


pointed by the Capital Issues Committee. 
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THE LIBERTY LOANS 


We are about to engage in the most prodigious finan- 
cial feat in the history of the world—the raising of 
$6,000,000,000 within three weeks by means of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan. There is no need to dwell upon the titanic 
nature of this task, nor to more than recall to mind the 
three previous Loans. The significance of these his- 
torical events is such that only posterity, with the per- 
spective of years, may correctly appraise. But by the 
immediate manifestation of our tremendous strength 
which they provide, almost as much as by the material 
aid they afford, these Loans are of incalculable value to 
world democracy. 

And the trust companies have not only put all their 
facilities at the disposal of the Government in the Lib- 
erty Loan drives, but have also done their part in the 
task of financing, of transferring credits and carrying 
individual as well as corporate loans in connection with 
the Liberty Loan payments. This has been a truly 
patriotic and democratic service, offering equal oppor- 
tunities to those of large and small means. It has 
reached from coast to coast, from Canada to Mexico, 
from the congested districts of the great cities to the 
broad expanses of the fields and plains. 

In all of these campaigns practically the entire organi- 
zations of the trust companies have worked whole- 
heartedly for the Loans’ success. Their officers have 
served on the various Liberty Loan committees; as many 
members of their staff as have been needed for the actual 
selling of the bonds have been put at the disposal of the 
Government wherever and whenever they could be of the 
most use. 

It is significant, too, that a trust company led the honor 
roll of financial institutions throughout the country in 
both the second and third Loans; that its subscription of 
$111,000,000 to the second Loan was the largest entered in 
any of the campaigns to date, and that for the third Loan 
it obtained the largest number of individual subscrip- 
tions—with a total of 63,000. But it is of far greater 
importance and satisfaction that every trust company 
has responded to the full measure of its resources and 
power in all of the campaigns. 

One trust company instructed its representatives in 
fifteen commercial and financial centres of the United 
States to offer their services to the local Liberty Loan 
committees in each of these cities, for the entire cam- 
paigns. They were told to consider themselves as mem- 
bers of such committees, working for them alone, and to 
relinquish all duties to the trust company during the 
drives. Other trust companies did likewise, and the 
value of such service was reflected in the many letters 
of commendation and gratitude from the chairmen of 
the committees with which these representatives co- 
operated. 

A trust company devised the weekly payment plan to 
accommodate small subscribers who were unable to take 
bonds on the Government’s instalment plan, and this has 
proved a potent factor in distributing the Loans so widely 
and successfully. During the first Loan the same trust 
company conceived and put into execution the partial 
payment plan, which was designed to aid employers to 
purchase bonds for their employes. Letters were sent by 
the trust company to 31,000 banks, describing the plan in 
detail and offering it to these banks for use in their re- 
spective localities. This method of payment was widely 
adopted. 

’ Hundreds of thousands—probably millions—of Liberty 
Loan letters have been sent by all the trust companies 
to their clients. And the companies have supplemented 
this form of specific appeal with a general one through 
newspaper advertising, individually and in conjunction 
with other financial institutions. Thousands of booklets, 
treating of financial and economic subjects, have been 
extensively distributed in connection with the Loans to 
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familiarize the public with war financing and the vast 
resources of the country. 

These are only a few of the features of the great serv- 
ice which the trust companies have rendered in the Lib- 
erty Loan drives, but they demonstrate conclusively that 
the trust companies have performed a 100 per cent.-plus 
service in the campaigns, which have been almost as im 
portant as victories on the field of battle. 


War SAVINGS CAMPAIGNS AND THE RED Cross 


A similar spirit of codperation has actuated the trust 
companies in the War Savings Stamp campaign. Thous- 
ands of trust company officials have accepted appoint- 
ments as agents, have been named directors of their re- 
spective War Savings divisions, have organized War . 
Savings clubs and have, in brief, promoted the sale of 
the stamps in every conceivable way. 

The trust companies, as such, have likewise given 
generously to the American Red Cross, while their offi 
cers and employes, as individuals, have devoted their 
time and energy and money to that wonderful organiza- 
tion of mercy. We may well feel proud of the fact that a 
trust company man, Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, senior 
Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, was head of the American Red Cross in Europe 
at one of the most critical periods of its operation, and 
after discharging his great responsibility with admirable 
success, resigned to enter active military service as a 
member of General Pershing’s staff in France. 


Wark-TIME SERVICE ABROAD 


The public generally does not realize, perhaps, that 
three of the largest trust companies in this country, the 
Equitable, the Farmers’ Loan, and the Guaranty, are 
vitally helping the Government to maintain our Army in 
France, and that through their branch offices abroad is 
conducted a large part of the credit exchange and bank- 
ing and financial operations essential to American mili- 
tary and naval activities in Europe. These trust 
companies are providing the agencies for the quick 
transmission and conversion of United States drafts and 
credits into French and English currencies. The Empire 
Trust Company, through its London branch, and other 
trust companies, through their foreign connections, also 
are rendering good service. 

Three of them have been designated United States 
depositaries, and as such form the only direct connection 
in supplying the banking and exchange facilities needed 
by our Government “ over there.” The London and Paris 
branches of these trust companies serve as paying and 
receiving agents for United States paymasters and other 
American disbursing officers. 

In addition to its principal branch offices in London 
and Paris, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. has 
established special agencies at Bordeaux and two other 
places within the sectors occupied by American troops. 
The Guaranty Trust Company opened a new office at 
Tours this month, for the exclusive use of the men in 
the service. And in order to provide additional facilities 
for the financing of American forces abroad and to offer 
greater convenience to the men in all branches of the 
United States Government’s overseas service, the Guar- 
anty has opened another office in London. It is located 
near the American Embassy and other of our Govern- 
ment’s offices in that vicinity. The Paris office of the 
Guaranty takes care of the Army quartermaster disburse- 
ments ; the Equitable Trust Company’s Paris office attends 
to the disbursements of the aviation and ordnance corps, 
while the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company looks after 
the remainder of such transactions, including the Navy. 

This service has enabled the Government and our men 
in France to obtain uniform and advantageous rates of 
exchange by virtue of an arrangement effected by the 
trust companies with the Bank of France. 
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These war-time services are conducted on American 
lines, and it is the constant endeavor of every member of 
the trust companies’ staffs to render direct and expedi- 
tious service, and to be as useful as possible to every 
citizen of the United States in civil or military life who 
may call upon them. These services include the collect- 
ing and transfer of funds, payments against letters of 
credit, the acceptance of deposits of money, the custody 
of securities, and all kinds of foreign banking and bond 
transactions. 


THe REVOLVING CREDIT 


One of the most convenient forms of service offered by 
one of the large trust companies, that of the revolving 
credit, is available to every American in France—soldier, 
sailor or civilian—who has a checking account with a 
bank in the United States. It enables the person going 
to Europe to cash personal checks drawn on his home 
bank, up to an agreed limit, at the Paris office of the 
trust company, and at numerous correspondent offices 
throughout France. One may take his check book with 
him to France and conduct his financial affairs “ over 
there ”’ on a check book basis, just as he does at home. 
He may draw a check in dollars and receive the equiva- 
lent in francs, at the most favorable current rate of ex- 
change. 

Under this arrangement, if a soldier or sailor desires, 
he can allot his Government pay or other income to his 
home bank or trust company and draw against it by 
check. This eliminates possible risk of loss incident to 
carrying sums of money on his person. 


SERVICE CHECKS 


Another invaluable service which the trust companies 
have put at the disposal of the men who have gone abroad 
in answer to the nation’s summons is that of the “ serv- 
ice check,’ which is a new kind of travelers’ check 
peculiarly adapted to the use of those in our Army in 
France. They have been evolved and perfected by three 
of the largest trust companies in the country. 

These service checks are sold to the men of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force at the official rate of exchange 
agreed upon by the Governments of France and the 
United States, and no commission charge is made by the 
issuing banks. The checks come in denominations of 50, 
100, and 200 francs. These checks can be purchased, 
singly or in books, at any of the concentration camps, 
where the three trust companies maintain representa- 
tives, who are at the service of the men day and night, 
and may be cashed at the London and French branches 
of the issuing trust companies, at the London office of 
the International Banking Corporation, and at the offices 
of the Bank of France and other financial institutions in 
England, France and Italy. 

This plan has many advantages. It makes large with- 
drawals of currency from the United States unnecessary, 
and it protects our men from those who might charge 
high rates of exchange in converting currency or cash- 
ing checks abroad. The stamp tax imposed by France 
is paid by the trust companies, so that the checks may be 
eashed at their full face value. 

This service has been placed at the disposal of the 
banks and trust companies throughout the country, 
whether or not they are customers of the three com- 
panies which devised it. Letters have been sent to 
thousands of financial institutions in all parts of the 
country, describing this new service. Each letter pointed 
out a definite way in Which the banker receiving the 
communication could promote the service in his section. 
Booklets, explaining the service, also have beeh widely 
distributed to the banks. The three trust companies have 
paid all expenses and have advertised the service exten- 
sively throughout the country. The response has been 


exceedingly gratifying, and many financial institutions 
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have sent in orders for the booklets, ranging in quanti- 
ties from 50 to 3,000. Thus, one of the most valuable 
banking services has been quickly and effectively ten- 
dered by the trust companies to every soldier and sailor 
ordered to France. 


Trust FaciLiries FREELY GIVEN 


To those actively engaged in the war service of the 
country, and who are, therefore, obliged to give up direct 
supervision of their personal business interests, some 
of the trust companies are extending the use of their 
trust facilities without charge for the period of the war. 

These services consist of safe-keeping accounts and 
voluntary trusts. Under the first, the trust companies 
assume responsibility for the physical safety and the 
routine care of securities, although the securities remain 
at all times under the owners’ direct control. In the case 
of a voluntary trust, the owners of securities give the 
trust companies discretion in the management of those 
securities. The owners may reserve the right to resume 
control of their affairs at such times as they may be able 
again to give them their personal attention. Through a 
voluntary trust, one in war service can arrange immedi- 
ately for the support and protection of those dependent 
upon him. 

CUSTODIANS OF ENEMY PROPERTY 


The trust companies are also playing an important 
part in the administration of the duties of the Alien 
Property Custodian. All money reported as belonging to 
enemy aliens must be deposited forthwith in the United 
States Treasury, but whenever other property is held by 
responsible banks and trust companies it is the policy 
of the Custodian to leave the custody thereof with such 
institutions. 

The value of this service has been expressed by Mr. 
Davis, Managaing Director of Alien Property, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“If it were not for such coéperation the office of the 
Custodian would have to maintain an enormous organiza- 
tion of accountants and a storage space of great area. 
The splendid spirit of coéperation and service shown by 
the banks and trust companies have been a great assist- 
ance and encouragement to the men who are in the Cus- 
todian’s office. These are times when the nation calls for 
sacrifice and the response has been splendid from every 
source, both corporate and individual.” 


CONSERVING THE COUNTRY’S CREDIT 


It is highly significant that on April 10, 1917, four 
days after the United States declared war on Germany, 
the Executive Committee of the Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association, representing trust 
companies in all sections of the country, assembled in 
special session to consider the general conditions facing 
the country at that time, and with full recognition of 
its patriotic duty and privilege, unanimously adopted 
a resolution urging all trust companies to serve the 
country in every way in their power—especially in help- 
ing to mobilize the financial resources of the United 
States. The resolution set forth the committee’s urgent 
recommendation that the trust companies immediately 
take steps to secure amendments, where necessary, to 
the State laws in order to permit the trust companies 
to carry their gold reserves on deposit with the Federal 
Reserve Banks in their several districts, and that as 
soon as such action could legally be taken for the trust 
companies to offer to deposit these reserves with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Prompt action followed speedily upon the circulation 
of that resolution among all trust companies. Laws 
were amended in some States, and millions of dollars of 
gold poured into the Federal Reserve coffers to strengthen 
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the financial and credit structure of the country in its 
hour of greatest need. 

And then, when the barriers which had previously 
been considered insurmountable were swept aside by the 
amendments to the Federal Reserve Act adopted on June 
21, 1917, the trust companies quickly began to add their 
vast power and resources to the Federal Reserve System. 

By July 1, 1918, there were 216 trust companies mem- 
bers of the System, representing more than 40 per cent. 
of the total number of State institutions which were 
members on that date, and with combined resources in 
excess of $4,760,000,000, or more than 78 per cent. of the 
aggregate resources of all State institutions in the Sys- 
tem. By August 1 of this year, there were 232 trust 
company members of the Federal Reserve System, with 
more than $4,814,000,000 resources. 

It has been aptly stated that the importance and 
bearing of the relationship between trust companies and 
the Federal Reserve System upon the future of Ameri- 
can finance will be vital and far-reaching. 


PrRE-WAR SERVICE 


IL regret that there is not time enough to review the 
important activities of the trust companies as financing 
agents for the Allied Governments previous to our en- 
trance into the war, but which was in many respects a 
vital war service. I deem it fitting, however, to mention a 
few of these activities, such, for instance, as assisting 
very materially in the floating of large international 
loans, including the Anglo-French; United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland; French Industrial Credit; 
British Treasury 90-day Bills; Dominion of Canada 5’s; 
Italian Government 6’s; Russian External Dollar Bonds; 
Metropolitan Water Board Bills of London; City of 
Paris, and other French Municipals, and American For- 
eign Securities Company notes by which it was arranged 
to Jend $100,000,000 to the French Republic. 

One trust company participated in all these loans and 
in the financing of approximately one hundred French 
industrial credits, which were among the earliest credits 
of a foreign government arranged for in the United 
States. 

The Trust companies also carried large credit deposits 
for industrial concerns trading with the Allies, and 
financed the moving of vast quantities of grain and cot- 
ton for export to Allied Governments and firms. The 
trust companies likewise assisted several large concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of arms and munitions 
for our own Government and the Allies, in connection 
with the necessary issuance of the securities of these 
corporations. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL SERVICE 


But the trust companies have done infinitely more for 
the country than that represented by any or all the ser- 
vices which I have cursorily reviewed here. They 
have generated an unseen but powerfully effective and 
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extremely vital force for the achieving of victory by the 
United States and its Allies in this War. And that force 
is exerting itself on the firing line wherever American 
troops are going into action. It is a psychological and 
moral force of incalculable value; for it is relieving 
countless thousands of our soldiers and sailors of anxiety 
regarding the welfare of their dependents, as well as of 
concern about the proper care of business resources 
suddenly left behind at the imperative call of duty. This 
is the highest possible kind of trust service. 

And, through easing the minds of those dependent on 
our soldiers, this service is being reflected in the tone of 
the letters which go over the sea to cheer our men in 
the trenches, Just how important this factor is from 
a military point of view was recently emphasized by 
General Pershing in a special message to the American 
people, urging them to write encouraging letters to their 
boys in France. 

A soldier’s fighting efficiency necessarily is dependent 
on his mental state, quite as much as on his physical 
condition. He is a far better soldier when he feels as- 
sured that the home fires are going to keep on burning 
whether or not God decrees that he shall return from 
the great adventure. And his morale is subtly trans- 
initted to those about him, and thus to the whole army. 


Through the exercise of their trust functions, the 
trust companies are affording that comfortable assurance 
to thousands of our men on the far-flung battle-line of 
freedom. Many trust companies have accepted a large 
number of trusts gratuitously, waiving all fees. In other 
cases, where the trusts warranted, the companies have 
accepted them at reduced fees. And every dollar of re- 
turn which is possible from the investments and property 
of these trusts will be forthcoming for the beneficiaries. 

The economic phase of this service, as regards the 
conservation of personal and real property, which might 
otherwise be dissipated through mismanagement by rel- 
atives or other designated persons, is beyond calculation, 
both for the individuals directly concerned and for the 
country as a whole. 


If, as has been declared, morale is winning the war, 
then the trust companies of the United States have just 
reason to feel that they are contributing directly and 
potently to the great cause. ‘They may rightly feel, also, 
that they have fully appreciated their responsibilities, 
and that they are wholeheartedly performing their patri- 
otic duty to the full extent of their opportunities, ability 
and resources. They may well be proud of the fact that 
they have come to be known not only as trust companies 
but also as trusted companies. And they may look for- 
ward to the future—whatever that future may bring 
forth-—confident that they will be able to render still 
greater service to the Government and to the people of 
the United States; confident, too, that they will demon- 
strate that the trust which has been reposed in them will 
be merited and that, true to their ideals, they will help 
speed the dawn of a brighter day. 
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Uncle Sam as Custodian of Enemy Property 


By Ratru Stone, President of the Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 


The Alien Property Custodian is a United States Gov- 
ernment official whose function it is to take into his 
possession all property in the United States and its 
insular possessions belonging to the enemy. It should 
be made plain, at the start, what constitutes an “enemy” 
for this purpose. Without attempting a definition with 
legal precision, it may be said that an enemy is a per- 
son, without regard to citizenship, who resides in an 
enemy country or in territory occupied by the military 
or naval forces of the enemy. This is a general state- 
ment, and it will be seen that residence rather than 
nationality is the test. Before this was clearly under- 
stood, it was quite generally supposed that subjects of 
Germany, for instance, living in the United States, were 
enemies, and when the Alien Property Custodian was 
appointed and publicly called for reports of enemy prop- 
erty to be subsequently taken into his possession, there 
were slight “runs” on banks in a number of cities 
throughout the country, caused by withdrawals of de- 
posits made by German and Austrian subjects living 
here. 

The term “enemy,” under the law, includes also per- 
sons resident outside the United States who are doing 
business within enemy territory. Central and South 
American persons and business houses transacting busi- 
ness, directly or by indirect means, through neutral 
countries, with Germany and Austria, come within this 
description, such as those on the Enemy Trading List, 
the “Black List,” so-called, published by the War Trade 
Board. Subjects of enemy nations imprisoned or in- 
terned are also enemies; also the government of Ger- 
many and Austria, their officials and agents; and other 
persons or classes of persons designated as enemy by 
Presidential proclamation. The term “persons” includes 
“corporations.” 


The making of residence rather than nationality the 
test of enemy character was, naturally, for a definite 
purpose. There were American citizens resident in Ger- 
many when we entered the war. Some were pure 
Americans sojourning there, others former German sub- 
jects who became naturalized Americans, but at heart 
loyal to Germany. There are properties in this coun- 
try belonging to Belgians, Roumanians, Serbians, French- 
men, Russians, Poles, and subjects of other countries 
partly occupied by the enemy, resident in those coun- 
tries. The Trading with the Enemy Act is devised to 
prevent the enemy, as thus defined, from bringing about 
the transfer of such property—by duress, through taxa- 
tion, fine, threat of imprisonment, or otherwise—through 
neutral countries to its owners resident in enemy terri- 
tory, where it could be seized by the enemy. It is de- 
signed to prevent the giving of aid and comfort to the 
enemy in this or in any other manner. If Uncle Sam 
has such property in his possession, it cannot be so 
transferred by disloyal agents or anxious and frightened 
relatives. Such property, where it belongs to subjects 
of allied nations and loyal Americans, will thereby be 
safeguarded, and will, of course, be handled and ad- 
ministered with the greatest care and consideration un- 
til such time as it can be safely returned to its owners. 
Some of it may not even be demanded or taken into 
the possession of the Alien Property Custodian. It is 
his duty to exercise his judgment in such cases or classes 
of cases. 

Property in the United States or its insular posses- 
sions of all classes of enemies, under the law, must be 


reported to the Alien Property Custodian, and failure 
to do so subjects the holder of it to imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years or a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or both. 

The office of Alien Property Custodian is created un- 
der the Trading with the Enemy Act enacted by Con- 
gress and approved October 6, 1917, and amended March 
28, 1918. President Wilson appointed to this office the 
Honorable A. Mitchell Palmer, of Stroudsburg, Pa., 
formerly a Congressman from that State. He is a 
lawyer by profession, owner of newspapers, interested 
in public utilities and other lines of business, and, what 
is of special interest to this gathering, is a trust com- 
pany official, being director of the Scranton Trust Com- 
pany, of Scranton, Pa. Because of his legal business 
and financial training and experience, as well as his 
wide knowledge of Governmental affairs acquired during 
his public career, he is well qualified to discharge the 
difficult duties of this office, and I am happy to be able 
to testify from my association with him. also by tem- 
perament and mental attainments. 

Mr. Palmer, probably largely because of his knowl- 
edge, as a trust company official, of trust company 
organization and functions, saw at once the analogy 
between the office of Alien Property Custodian and a 
modern American Trust Company. With the assistance 
of trust company Officials whom he invited to join his 
staff and lawyers who promptly responded to his call, 
he put together his organization along trust company 
lines. The Trading with the Enemy Act, in fact, vests 
the Custodian with ail of the powers of a common law 
trustee in respect of all property which comes into his 
possession. The analogy to a trust company is made 
stronger by the description of the Act of the relation 
of the Custodian to the property and his powers with 
reference thereto, namely, “to hold, administer and ac- 
count for the same.” His office is not part of any 
Government department, but is subject only to the Presi- 
dent. In fact, most of the essential powers necessary 
to a full administration of the Act are vested in the 
President, and he is made responsible therefor, but his 
confidence in Mr. Palmer is such that he has delegated 
substantially all of them to him (as he is lawfully en- 
titled to do) by eight Executive Orders dated October 
12 and October 29, December 7, 1917, and February 5 
and 26, April 2 and July 15 and 16, 1918. 

Following this trust company analogy further, the 
properties belonging to the enemies are designated 
“trusts” and carried through the office organization and 
upon its books and records as such. In short, trust . 
company nomenclature and methods have been quite 
generally adopted in the Custodian’s office. 


Manifestly it would have been impracticable to re- 
quire the transmittal of all enemy property and the 
evidence of it, such as stocks, bonds, mortgages, com- 
modities, personal property generally, et cetera, to Wash- 
ington, to be administered by the organization there. 
The framers of the Act foresaw this, and, accordingly, 
included in it a provision authorizing the President to 
designate banks and trust companies as depositaries of 
enemy property, and the President delegated the power 
of designation to the Alien Property Custodian. Mr. 


Palmer took immediate advantage of that power, and 
to September 5 had appointed 494 banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States and its insular possessions 
as such depositaries, the number increasing daily. I 
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am greatly pleased to be able to state, from personal 
knowledge, that the banks and trust companies of the 
country promptly accepted the responsibility thus placed 
upon them, as a patriotic service, without in even a 
single case inquiring what compensation, if any, would 
be paid for such service. Of course, it is inconceivable 
that they would be asked to serve in this capacity with- 
out compensation. I can assure you that such a notion 
was not entertained for an instant by Mr. Palmer or 
by anyone in his organization. It must be admitted, 
however, that the amount or basis of it is difficult to 
fix, as all of you gentlemen know in administering the 
affairs of your own companies, and I believe the Wash- 
ington office is still struggling with it, and is seeking 
your aid in solving the problem, although a scale of 
charges. has been fixed which is subject to change as 
necessity may require. 


In appointing depositaries, it has been the Custodian’s 
policy to disturb as little as possible the relations of 
loyal American agents to the enemy property. For in- 
stance, where the property is already in the hands of 
banks or trust companies, he has left it there by ap- 
pointing them depositaries. Where it is in the hands 
of loyal individuals as agents or in any other capacity, 
he has appointed as depositaries the banks or trust com- 
panies with which such agents have transacted busi- 
ness, or such as the agent might request. In cases 
where the property is in the hands of agents whose 
loyalty is in question, the Custodian has used his judg- 
ment in appointing the depositaries, using, however, 
banks or trust companies in the locations of the prop- 
erties. In the case of so-called “ floating” properties, 
such as have no bank or trust company affiliations, the 
Custodian assigns them to banks and trust companies 
where the properties are located. In placing “trusts” 
or properties with depositaries, it is the effort of the 
Custodian to distribute them as equally as possible in 
amount among the banks and trust companies in each 
locality. This very important administrative duty of 
designating depositaries has been confided by the Cus- 
todian to his Managaing Director, Mr. J. L. Davis. 


A very large part of the work and responsibility of 
administering these trusts is placed upon the deposi- 
taries, by the form of designation,” to which they must 
look for their powers and limitations. It is not prac- 
ticable, however, to attempt, in a limited address, to 
describe or explain them, and I think you all, by this 
time, are very familiar with them in the course of 
administering enemy estates thereunder. 


Likewise, it would be impossible for me, in the limits 
of this address, to describe to you, even briefly, the 
manner in which the office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian has been organized; how the manifold functions 
have been distributed and assigned to breaus, divisions 
and deaprtments; in what ways and for what purposes 
the office is connected with and has co-operative rela- 
tions with other Washington departments and war or- 
ganizations, such as the War Trade Board as to the 
definite variety of business acts, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to patents and trade marks, the Treasury 
Department as to American branches of foreign insur- 
ance companies, the many intelligence services, Treas- 
ury Department secret service, war trade, Navy and 
Department of Justice intelligences, et cetera; how 
branches were established in the Philippines, Hawaiian 
Islands, Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, Porto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and connected with the Washington office; and 
what a task it has been to prepare the almost number- 
less forms of every description, and books of account 
such as a trust company uses, and many others be- 


sides, and to do it while reports of enemy properties 
were pouring into the office, not in twos and threes 
daily, such as we trust company men are accustomed 
to in the normal operation of our businesses, but by the 
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hundreds daily, until in the first six weeks they num- 
bered upward of 12,000 trusts, and now approximate 
25,000 trusts. Nor is there time for me to tell you of 
the literally thousands of every conceivable kind of 
legal and business problems which confronted the or- 
ganization demanding settlement and with practically 
nothing in the way of precedent to guide it; nor of the 
manifold ingenious and devious schemes which had 
to be investigated by which enemy property ownership 
were hidden by roundabout and numerous transfers from 
American corporation to American corporation, through 
trusteeships and in every other way legal ingenuity 
could conceive and devise. To date, through the skill- 
ful work of Mr. F. P. Garvan, Director of the Bureau 
of Investigation and his staff, these disguises have been 
torn from enemy controlling ownership in 26 large and 
profitable American corporations, including mining, 
manufacturing of steel, chemicals, rubber products, mag- 
netos, pianos, textiles, woolen goods, brass goods, lum- 
ber, et cetera. There are many others undergoing in- 
vestigation. I regret exceedingly being obliged to say 
that many of these were engineered by American at- 
torneys just prior to our entrance into the war, when 
the “handwriting upon the wall” was too plain to be 
misread by any loyal American. 


It is the intention of the Government to prosecute 
lawyers of this type, and the evidence, showing their 
complicity in schemes to aid the Germans in covering 
up their ownership, is being placed in the hands of the 
Department of Justice. Mr. Garvan’s experience as As- 
sistant District Attorney of New York in ferreting out 
criminals and bring them to the bar of justice, and the 
methods by which that was so successfuly accomplished 
by him, have proved to be just the kind of experience 
and methods needed for this work, for American lawyers 
and German accomplices masquerading as American 
business men are criminals of an aggravated type. There 
is no crime more worthy of severe punishment than the 
giving of aid and comfort to the enemy under the thin 
cloak of legal devices. 


Each one of these complicated cases called for tedious 
unraveling of tangled schemes of concealment, and each 
one is a long story in itself. They required dogged 
persistence and relentless pursuit, and they have in- 
variably ended in the final breaking down and confes- 
sions of the principal plotters—sometimes of the Ger- 
man agent who has violated and debauched his Ameri- 
can naturalization or his American birthright, and some- 
times of his American legal accomplice. The sureness 
with which their guilt is fixed and the certainty that 
punishment will be meted out to them is clear proof 
that “Gott mit Uns” has lost its alleged magic here, as 
on the battle fronts over there. 

I wish there were time to lay bare to you the full 
facts in these cases, but I can only allude briefly to a 
few of them, 


The Orenstein-Arthur-Koppel Co., of Koppel, near 
Pittsburgh, manufactures light railway material. It has 
installed its product in many large American munition 
plants. Result: Transmission of much valuable data 
of military value and blue prints of plants to Germany. 
Correspondence was kept up with the home office by 
sending letters in triplicate to three men, one in Hol- 
land, one in Sweden and one in Switzerland, who in 
turn forwarded them to the home office in Berlin. Its 
three German managers are now interned. A few days 
ago the entire property was sold by the Custodian to 
loyal Americans, and it is now 100 per cent. American. 

The Bosch Magneto Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
makes magnetos used on all Ameriican automobiles 
needed for war purposes. Its president reported only 
95 shares owned by residents of Germany. After being 
ground through the Custodian’s investigation machine, 
it developed that it is 100 per cent. enemy owned. Now 
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it has a full board of American directors, is operating 
for the benefit of the American Army and will soon 
be sold to American purchasers. 

Schutte & Koerting, of Philadelphia, reported itself 
American owned. It makes valves and many other 
things, condensers and other machinery for the Ameri- 
ean Navy. After turning on the light, it was dis- 
covered that the company was really owned by Ernest 
Koerting, the Carnegie of Germany, its largest iron 
master, who had illegally transferred it to his daughter, 
Helen Fischer, wife of Adelbert K. Fischer, of Phila- 
delphia, its manager, who have her note therefor, pay- 
able after 20 years. The Custodian took over the entire 
capital stock, and now the machinery for the Navy is 
being made under American supervision, and Fischer 
is reflecting upon his folly at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

The American Transatlantic Company and the Foreign 
Transport and Mercantile Corporation furnish an in- 
teresting tale of how Richard P. Wagner, an American 
citizen, for three years deceived various Government 
departments, the British and French prize courts, and 
Senators and Congressmen, as to the real ownership 
of his companies. It is a veritable maze in incorpora- 
tions and transfers of funds from German sources and 
back again, as pretenses for the establishment of Ameri- 
can ownership to acquire American registry for his 
vessels. The Hudson Bay Company offered $7,500,000 
for the vessels, the original investment having been for 
$2,600,000. It was through Count von Bernstorff that 
the funds were furnished required for legal American 
incorporation. There were eleven ships. One of them 
was seized by the French, four by the British, and the 
remaining seven commandeered by the United States 
Shipping Board. An American board of directors ap- 
pointed by the Custodian is now in charge of the com- 
pany. 


The product of the Becker Steel Company of America, of 
town, West Virginia, is, of course, essential In war. 
enemy ownership of its stock. Mr. Palmer’s Bureau of Investi- 
gation suspected otherwise. Result: The finding of German 
ownership and the German corporation owner reports in its home 
statement of business for the current year, on August 28,-1915: ‘‘ The 
Charlestown plant is in full operation. . . . The profits have been 
most satisfactory.’’ Now it is operated by Mr. Palmer’s directors. 

The New England Waste Company said it was an American owned 
corporation; but Mr. Garvan demonstrated that it was entirely con- 
trolled by Wolff & Sons of Stuttgart, Germany. Its associated and 
subsidiary concerns, five in all, had stored in the United States, ready 
for shipment to Germany upon declaration of peace, large quantities 
of cotton. Now these five concerns take their orders from Washing- 
ton, all of the cotton has been sold by the Custodian, and the proceeds 
are working for the boys who are denting the German front, 

The foregoing are only a few of the instances of attempted evasion 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act. There are many others equally 
as flagrant which have been disclosed, and retribution awaits others 
which are already marked for exposure, as rapidly as Mr. Garvan’s 
machinery can be put in operation against them. 

Communication between Germany and America prior to the war re- 
vealed instances of the peculiar psychology of the German mind. The 
German believed that anything he did could not be detected. This is 
instanced by a great many messages passing between Germany and 
America, The German frequently used what is called a ‘ cover 
name ’’; that is, he addressed the communication to some person here 
in league with him, which person subsequently turned the message over 
to the person intended to receive it. Frequently the inoffensive office 
boy or the stenographer was selected, the Grman not realizing that 
the same address would be sufficient to disclose the real addressee in 
each case. Changes in the Christian name were very common. In 
other words, if the man’s name was Smith, the first message would 
be addressed to John Smith, the second to Thomas Smith, the third 
to Joseph Smith, and so on. One peculiar message which showed on 
its face that a cover name was used was as follows: ‘‘ We accept 
contract with John Smith. Who is John Smith?” 

Sometimes a congratulatory message or an announcement of a death 
was used to cover a commercial transaction. This was detected once 
in a rather amusing way. The message read: ‘‘ Mother is seriously 
ill.’’ This message was changed by the censor to read: ‘* Mother is 
dying,’* and was delivered in its altered form to the addressee, The 
addressee immediately sent a message back as follows: ‘‘ Is mother 
dying, or is she seriously il1?’’ 

I have endeavored to give you a comprehensive idea of the manner 
in which the office of the Alien Property Custodian was organized, by 
printing the organization chart, and putting copies in your possession 
for your examination. If time permits, I will be glad to answer ques- 
tions concerning it at the close of this address. 

It was far from a simple task to pat together this organization, 


Charles- 
It reported no 


which on September 3rd had 570 employees, of which 244 were in the. 


Bureau of Trusts, with 500 branch offices, (as the banks and trust 
companies serving as depositories in every part of the country and 
insular possessions might be called) and also with 137 loyal American 


business and financial men appointed by the Custodian as directors 


_ be idle to speculate just what that 
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representing him as holder of the enemy interest in American cor- 
porations, and all of this accomplished while trusts were pouring into 
the office in a veritable flood. 

I have said that the number of enemy trusts now approximate 
25,000. The exact number on September 10th was 24,957. The 
properties is 16,448 of these have been demanded and placed in the 
possession of depositaries, and their value aggregates $471,403,994.02. 
The remaining 8,509 trusts yet to be demanded will swell this tota! 
very considerably, and to these should be added the properties which. 
either through ignorance of the law or by willful design, have not yet 
been reported and which are being disclosed almost daily as a result 
of the work of the Bureau of Investigation. There are severai 
thousand trusts, however, included in those just referred to as not 
upon the books and not included in the foregoing total, demands for 
the properties of which have not been made for various reasons, such 
as property of Belgians, French, Roumanians and Serbians, and also 
of the allies of the Central Powers, Bulgaria and Turkey, withheld 
for reasons of state policy, and property of residents of neutral] coun- 
tries, those on the ‘‘ Black List ’’ because it is desired to establish. 
beyond question, with the aid of the War Trade Board and otherwise. 
that they are doing business in enemy territory, and this is some- 
times difficult to accomplish. 

The various kinds of property, cash, stocks, bonds, et cetera, making 
up the foregoing total on September 10th are as follows: 

Cash deposited with Secretary of the Treasury: 


Invested in Government securities $47,551,027.82 


RIOR fics ko ia aa os Wee Pe 4,748,086.40 
——— $ 52,299,114.22 
ERE eee Mpa ae ee a hee ee te ay aR Mem 163,331,231.76 
3onds—other than investments made Sec’y Treasury.. 57,408,355.08 
POE satin acd co's oie s Ose unes <6 pibe chee mee wean ee 10,507,710.57 


Notes receivable 5.962,525.60 


I I ons kas ioe eden pis h wa toed haw 56,672 ,335.63 
RR OA FS a Re ee eh er ee ep 7,217,373.79 
goer a Pe ere 83.811, 677.37 
IS CU gs gon ak a wid wb Sc ile a die Ora lado 0 yee 34,193,690.00 


Total 


Under the Trading with the Enemy Act, all cash must be paid forth 
with into the U. S. Treasury. It is then invested in Liberty Bonds 
and other U. S. Government securities, It is used to purchase arms, 
ammunition, military equipment, clothing, subsistence, et cetera, for 
the American Armies, thus using enemy funds to finance our military 
operations against him— fighting the Kaiser with his own money. It 
amouted on the date above mentioned to $52,299,114.22. 

At this point, I will answer the question which is invariably asked: 
‘* What is to become of all this enemy property after the war?’ Of 
course, that which belongs to loyal Americans and to subjects of our 
ally nations will be returned to them. Enemy property will be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the terms of the Peace Treaty. It would 
disposition will be, but let us 
nevertheless speculate a little. In the first place, let it be noted that 
the Kaiser and his ‘* junkers ’’ and particularly the ‘‘ junkers’”’ (refer- 
ence to whom I will make in another connection later) have been ex- 
tremely anxious about the treatment which is being accorded German 
owned property in this country and in its insular possessions. Early 
this year, Mr. Palmer received a cablegram from the Imperial German 
Government inquiring what we were doing to that property, and there 
were several questions in that cablegram, covering German partner- 
ships, German-American partnerships, large, or controlling, or entire 
German ownership of stocks of American corporations, small and scat- 
tering holdings of individual Germans of stocks and bonds of American 
corporations, etc., Mr. Palmer answered that cablegram and sent his 
reply along the usual devious channels—through the State Department 
to the American Minister at Berne, Switzerland, to the Swiss Govern- 
ment, to the Swiss Minister at Berlin, and finally to the Imperial Ger- 
man Government—and his answer, of course, in accordance with the 
traditions of American diplomacy, told the Kaiser and his ‘ junkers °’ 
exactly what we were doing to their property. If we had as much 
respect for and belief in the truthfulness of German diplomatic rep 
resentations, as we have in our own, we might believe that American 
property in Germany is being likewise treated, but I do not need to 
say to an audience like this that we are not entirely sure what is 
happening to our property over there. Of one thing we are sure, 
however, and that is that there will be no determination as to the fate 
of German property here until we know beyond all question of doubt 
exactly how our property in Germany has been treated. It is com 
forting at least to know that there is a great deal more ‘‘ junker "’ 
property here than American property in Germany. One estimate— 
and it must necessarily be an estimate—is that the ‘‘ Eagle’’ has its 
talons on at least twenty times as much as the ‘* Prussian Beast ’’ has 
of ours. 

To continue the speculation: In the final settlement around the 
peace table, we may take enemy property here as a part of our in- 
demnity and refer the owners to their own governments for recom- 
pense. Or, we may return their property to them, less a proper 
charge for taking care of it, upon condition that American property 
in enemy countries is restored to its American owners or its full value 
paid to them. Or the claims of our own people and those of our allies 
may be consolidated and offset against what we hold here and what our 
allies hold belonging to Germany and Austria. There is, by the way, 
very little Austrian property here as compared with German. In 
other words, this enemy property will be used to the best advantage 
at the Peace table, and it is impossible now to predict in what manner 

While it is interesting to speculate upon what disposition will or 
should be made of enemy property after the war, it is vastly more 
important at this time to consider in what ways the office of Alien 
Property Custodian may be and is being administered as an active 
and a potent instrument in the prosecution of the war. The origina! 
purpose of the Trading with the Enemy Act, as intended by Congress, 
was to prevent the use of enemy property in this country, in such 


ways as co give aid and comfort to the enemy, and the effective way 
to bring this about was to take it into the custody of a United States 
whose duty it would be to hold it in trust and 
The President’s 


Government official, 
protect it until it should be disposed of after the War. 
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interpretation of the meaning of the Act in its original form, as ex- 
Dressed in an official statement to the public by Mr. Palmer, was 
to that effect, and the statement added: ‘‘ There is, of course, no 
thought of the confiscation or dissipation of the property thus held 
in trust.’’ 

Mr. Paimer and his staff, however, had not been engaged very long 
in the work of taking over enemy property before the nature and 
extent of German ownership and control of American business revealed 
itself to them, through the thousands of reports of holdings of stouk 
of American corporations and interests in American partnerships which 
poured into the office. Not only that, but the manner in which these 
businesses were handled throughout our period of neutrality as well 
as after our entrance into the war, the activity of their German 
managers in furthering the interests of their Fatherland through in- 
triguing, spying and the spread of propaganda in this country, con- 
vinced Mr. Palmer that the Trading with the Enemy Act was in- 
adequate in its original form to serve as a protection to American busi- 
ness and commerce or for use as a war measure. It enabled him to 
take over the enemy stock, put it in his name and place loyal Ameri- 
can citizens upon the boards of directors of these corporations, but 
there his power stopped. In his Detroit Red Cross address he said: 


** As a result, I have had this peculiar and I may say disquieting ex- 
perience, I have sat in Washington and watched these great enemy 
corporations under my management earn enormous profits growing out 
of the very war conditions for which their owners and their owners’ 
friends in Germany are directly responsible, and I face the possibility 
of piling up these inordinate profits for distribution after the war to 
the very persons to whom, under the circumstances, it would be un- 
moral and unconscionable for them to go.”’ 

The Trading with the Enemy Act, which was framed with the 
idea only of holding enemy property in trust—surely a very tender and 
humane treatment to accord to the property of an enemy, the basic 
principle of whose theory of warfare is absolute destruction and ruth- 
lessness—contained a power of sale but only ‘‘if and when necessary 
to prevent waste and protect such property.’’ Accordingly Mr. Palmer 
presented to Congress an amendment to the Act, which Congress 
promptly passed on March 28, 1918, giving full power of sale of enemy 
property (without the limitations ‘‘ when necessary to prevent waste,”’ 
ete., and providing that it ‘‘ shall be paid only to American citizens 
at publie sale to the highest bidder, after public advertisement of time 
and place of sale, which shall be where the property or a major por- 


tion thereof is situated, unless the President, stating his reasons 
therefor in the public interest, shall otherwise determine.’’ This 
amendment further provides that ‘*‘ Any person purchasing property 


from the Allied Property Custodian for an undisclosed principal,’ or 
for re-sale to a person not a citizen of the United States, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be subject to a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not more than ten 
years, or both, and the property shall be forfeited to the United 
States.’’ 


Armed with this complete power of sale, the Allien Property Custo- 
dian is preparing, with the utmost care and thoroughness, plans to 
break the hold which the crafty and unscrupulous Hun has gained upon 
American trade and industry, The organization which has been put 
together to effect this shows upon the chart, and I will not stop to 
describe it. There are approximately 250 American corporations and 
partnerships controlled or dominated or practically so by German capi- 
tal, the value of its holdings aggregating upwards of $250,000,000. In 
these days of war finance, when our sense of financial proportion is 
numbed by amounts with three extra ciphers dangling on the tail end, 
the extent of this German interest in American industry may not im- 
press us as very large, or important, or especially dangerous, It is 
astonishing, however, how many lines of industry, manufacturing, mer- 
cantile and trading it represents. The list of them is impressive. It 
is too long to state in detail. Suffice it to say that it includes almost 
every important kind of business, particularly those which yield im- 
mense profits, including, among others, copper, lead, and zinc mines and 
smelters, and tungsten and coal mines; vast quantities of cotton, 
tobacco, rubber, oil, copper and other metals and commodities in ware- 
houses; also manufacturers of steel, dyes, chemicals, woolen and 
worsted goods, cement, lumber, silks, pharmaceutical preparations, 
jewelry, pianos, laces, furs, caskets, fertilizer, coke ovens, numerous 
machinery products, etc., and, as a matter of interest to us, one trust 
company, the Trans-Atlantic Trust Company of New York. 

Among the very lucrative lines of enemy investment here are the 
branches of foreign insurance companies, a total of 22. There are 
18 of these—three life, three marine, two casualty, six fire re-insur- 
ance and four fire, all in process of liquidation, by the Insurance Divi- 
sion of the Alien Property Custodian, under licenses issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. There are also four branches of enemy fire 
re-insurance companies being liquidated by the Custodian, without such 
license, and five American insurance corporations, the stock of which 
is enemy owned, with American directors appointed by the Custodian 
now in control and which will be sold to loyal Americans or liquidated. 
More than 1.000 workmen’s compensation cases, where the beneficiaries 
are in enemy countries, are in process of settlement and, fully 
2,800 cases have already been settled under life insurance policies 
payable to enemy beneficiaries. 


It is worthy of note, however, that their heaviest investments are 
in industries and raw materials which are basic in their nature, which 
are necessary to the operation of business generally, and which are 
especially essential in the prosecution of war, both directly and 
indirectly. They are a part of the German Industrial Army and it Is 
the purpose of the Alien Property Custodian to attack it and destroy 
it. This ‘‘ drive’? is now under way and its object is to be attained 
by the sale of these enemy stock holdings and commodities to loyal 
American citizens, the proceeds being placed in the United States 
Treasury, used to finance the Allied military operations now under 
way in Europe, and in the form of money or credits ultimately 
disposed of according to the Peace treaty. The properties and busi- 
nesses themselves shall never go back to their ‘‘ junker ’’ owners, but 
shall remain in control of Americans. 

There can, of course, be no valid exception taken to this method 
of warfare. In times of peace, it is the part of wisdom to welcome 


the entrance of foreign capital in domestic industry if it comes on 
a peaceful 


errand, if it is purely economic in character. That is 
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legitimate. But if it is also political in its origin and purpose, if it 
is the instrument of an aggressive foreign policy, we are justified in 
expelling’ it and seizing the fruits of its illegitimate work. The latter 
is beyond question the character of German encroachments upon 
American trade and industry, 

There is an undoubted partnership between the German Government 
and German business and finance. They are allied more closely than 
in any other country. Bismarck said: ‘‘ The Flag follows Trade,’’ 
and therein lies the threat of German aggression. Monarchical or 
State Socialism is accepted by Germans everywhere as the highest na- 
tional development possible. In no other important country does the 
State concern itself with commercial and industrial enterprises to an 
equal extent. It owns or controls all transportation interests and 
holds itself in readiness to extend its aid and protection to any interest 
or enterprise that will contribute to the extension of German influence 
anywhere. This view is shared by all the influential classes, conse- 
quently there is no interference based on individual rights. Such rights 
disappear when they conflict with the interests of the State. The 
German, as a nation, is more than any other nation active and ag- 
gressive in the industrial and commercial world, The individual is 
free only when he subordinates his personal advantages to those of 
the State. This creates a different business atmosphere from that we 
breathe in the United States. Here commerce and industry depend 
upon individual initiative almost exclusively. 

The German Government participates in enterprises of all kinds when 
they are of sufficient magnitude to involve the reputation of the German 
name, It is free to promote or suppress any business that it considers 
important for the public welfare. This condition has existed since 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1871. Since that time, Germapy’s com- 
mercial and industrial activities have increased enormously. The 
State-owned properties, about the 1914, had a valuation of approximate- 
ly seven billions, affording an annual profit of three hundred millions. 
These properties consist of farms, forests, mines, railways, et cetera. 
The item of railways alone covers more than one-half the total amount. 
The State also owns bank stocks and shares in manufacturing concerns. 

This peculiar development has proceeded so far and grown to such 
enormous proportions that it is accurate to describe the German Gov- 
ernment as an active participant in the trade and commerce of the 
world. Even the cities of Germany indulge, to a great extent, in 
municipal ownership which is not limited, as with us, to public utilities, 
but extends to all business activities, even to breweries and restau- 
rants. 

When we reflect upon these significant facts, we must conclude that 
a nation, as such, that is in business for itself, that can command 
unlimited service in almost any direction, commercially, industrially or 
financially, must be reckoned with in the business of the world, State 
monopoly has eliminated competition to an unusual extent, and the 
German commercial traveler, therefore, represents throughout § the 
world, not an individual or even a corporation, but a rich and power- 
ful nation, and, as current events have shown, an unscrupulous one, 
which, when its purpose is served, freely repudiates political agree- 
ments in the form of treaties, and is accordingly just as likely to prove 
as untrustworthy with respect to its business and commercial obliga- 
tions. 


That it is not the political so much as the economic conquest of the 
world which is contemplated by Germany cannot be doubted. She has 
already shown that by her mastery of Turkey. When she began its 
conquest through commercial and financial operations, Turkey was 
known as the ‘‘ Sick Man of Europe.’’ Germany needed Turkey’s as- 
sistance and wisely proceeded to make the ‘‘ sick man’’ well that he 
might render assistance when the time came. This was done by truly 
oriental methods, flattery and money, or to quote a phrase that was 
made to fit the transaction: ‘‘ There is no God but backshiel, and the 
Deutsche. Bank is his prophet.’’ The Turkish task has been com- 
pleted. Germany has absolute control of Turkey and we know how 
that control has been utilized during this war. There is no doubt 
but that Germany will attempt to repeat her successes in any and 
every country where the door is open to her, and she is well equipped 
to do it by virtue of the close connection between, and participation 
by, the,Government in businesses and commerce. And there are many 
indications, irrespective of the outcome of the war, unless it results 
in the utter destruction of the present form of German Government 
and the annihilation of autocracy and the power of the junkers, that 
just such methods of aggressive politico-economic conquest of other 
nations will be followed by Germany after the war. They are already 
preparing for it. 

Understanding all of this, there can be no question as to the justi- 
fication for the policy determined upon by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and his plans for attack upon the German politico-economic in- 
fluence in this country and its insular possessions, 


We do not have to rest upon our own diagnosis or interpretation 
of the German politico-economic system and the extension of its in- 
fluence in other countries. It is clearly stated by German authorities. 
It will be recalled that in October, 1914, just before the first battle 
of the Marne had checked the German advance, and while the Ger- 
mans believed themselves sure of an early victory, Maximilian Harden, 
the famous German author and journalist wrote as follows: ‘‘ A noble 
Germanism must here conquer new provinces. Antwerp not 
opposed to, but in conjunction with Hamburg and Bremen; Liege along- 
side of the munition works of Hesse and Berlin; Cockerill allied with 
Krupp; Belgian iron, coal and tissues under one management. ‘ 
From Calais to Antwerp, Flanders, Limburg and Brabant, right beyond 
the line of the Meuse fortresses; all Prussian.’’ 

Again in 1896, the Kaiser addressing some of his subjects said: 
‘* Thousands of your fellow countrymen are living in all parts of the 
world; German wares, German knowledge, German business energy 
traverse the ocean. The earnest duty then develops upon you to form a 
strong link with this Greater Empire, binding it to the Empire at 
home.’”’ 


If we need further proof of the close connection between the Ger- 
man Government and German business in Germany and in this country 
as well, we can observe the manner in which this is fostered by the 
German banks. The Deutsche Bank, for instance, in 1911 was directly 
represented in the boards of 114 different companies ,including such 
important enterprises as Siemens and Halske and the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd. ‘They aim at domination and control of industry, and when 
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they make loans in other countries, where the natives contribute the 
largest portion of capital, the German always contro] the manage- 
ment. The investigations of the Alien Property Custodian found this 
to be true in the case of German interests in Hawaiian sugar planta- 
tions, American corporations. The participations of the Deutsche Bank 
in the Bagdad Railway enterprise, the German publicist Robhrbach 
wrote ‘‘ had an undoubted political object.’’ And finally as if to put 
at rest any doubt as to the direct control of the German Government 
over German business, and particularly its extension into foreign lands, 
Oberfinanzrat Waldemar Muller, a director of the Dresdner Bank, iu 
1907, testified before the American National Monetary Commission, of 
which Senator Aldrich was chairman, as follows: ‘* The Foreign 
Office has frequently stimulated the German banks to enter into com- 
petition for Italian, Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, Roumanian, Serbian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and South American loans. Even when the banks 
are approached from other quarters, the first move made is to ask the 
consent of the Foregn Office for carrying on such negotiations. If con- 
sept is given, then Ministers, Ambassadors and Consuls frequently 
support the representative of the German banks by word and deed.” I 
have already noted the German Government ownership of bank stocks. 

This country, as the records of the Alien Property Custodian, show, 
has not escaped the encroachments of these German Government and 
German bank controlled companies, They are the ones in which 
American directors have replaced German directors and which are be- 
ing converted into 100 per cent. American concerns through public 
sale of the enemy interests therein. They have been usually operated 
for the benefit of the German-mother companies, and behind them stands 
always the German state—the Kaiser, the Prussian military autoc- 
racy and the Junker—helping it by special railway rates, or a tariff 
of some kind, or aiding it to sell below cost of production to out- 
rival a native competitor of its foreigm branch. 

Most of these facts were unknown or unnoticed prior to the be- 
ginning of the war. The belief in German efficiency was universal, 
but the peculiar variety of socialism practiced in Germany was com- 
paratively unknown here. And we have come to know, as well as to 
detest and abhor, the vast system of espionage, intrigue, and spread- 
ing of vicious propaganda which is a part of, and intimately con- 
nected with this Government controlled chain of commercial and 
industrial enterprises in this country and throughout the world. Can 
there be any question of doubt that it must be uprooted, thoroughly 
cleaned out and destroyed in our own country? 

President Wilson said in his Baltimore address at the opening of 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign there on April 6, 1918, one year 
after our entrance into the war: 

‘Their purpose is undoubtedly to make all the Slavie peoples, all 
the free and ambitious nations of the Baltic peninsula, all the lands 
that Turkey has dominated and misruled, subject to their will and 
ambition and build upon that dominion an empire of force upon 
which they fancy that they can then erect an empire of gain and 
commercial supremacy—an empire as hostile to the Americas as to the 
Europe which it will overawe—an empire which will ultimately master 
Persia, India, and the peoples of the Far East. In such a program 
our ideals, the ideals of justice and humanity and liberty, the princi- 
ple of the free self-determination of nations upon which all the modern 
world insists, can play no part. They are rejected for the ideals 
of power, for the principle that the strong must rule the weak, that 
trade must follow the flag, whether those to whom it is taken welcome 
it or not, that the peoples of the world are to be made subject to the 
patronage and overlordship of those who have the power to en- 
force it.’’ 

It would be well, gentlemen, to refer here to a very important part 
which you and the bankers of the country can take in the annihila- 
tion of the German industrial or politico-economic influence in this 
country. As usual in the banking business, it is a prosaic one. The 
service which I have in mind does not involve any of the perils of 
the air or the sea, nor need it be rendered among the bursting shrap- 
nel on the land, It partakes of none of the attractions of the Great 
Adventure into which the flower of American youth is rushing with 
unparalleled enthusiasm, It would be an empty ceremony for the 
Alien Property Custodian to offer these enemy interests for sale to 
loyal Americans if the latter should be unable to pay for them. Not 
all of the prospective purchasers, probably in these times, but 
a small proportion of them, are blessed with sufficient cash resources 
to buy these properties without accommodation by the banks and 
trust companies, You can lend your tremendous power to this 
‘* drive ’’ against the common enemy, therefore, by looking with favor 
upon loans to those who wish to bid at these sales. It is unneces- 
sary, of course, for me to say that such loans must conform to all 
the rules of good banking in the matter of character and standing 
of the borrower, strength of the collateral, etc. It is plainly a war 
purpose, and doubly so because it results not only on the destruc- 
tion of an evil enemy influence in our very midst, but it contributes 
very materially to the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 


In this connection you will be interested in learning that Mr. Palmer 
did not wait for the sale of these enemy properties, but shortly 
after the stocks representing entire enemy ownership or control came 
into his possession, and American directors representing him were 
appointed, he requested those directors to see that the utmost amount 
of Liberty bonds be immediately purchased by the corporations out 
of their cash resources, that the largest possible contributions be 
made by them to the American Red Cross, and also that dividends on 
the enemy interest be anticipated as early as possible in order that 
they might go into the United States Treasury for the same purpose. 

For fear there may be a lingering doubt in some minds as to the 
direct alliance of German business with the Kaiser and the Prussian 
military autocracy, I would like to relate an incident which has 
peculiar significance in this connection, and which is not only 
indubitable evidence of that alliance but is also direct and strong 
proof of the complicity of German business in the dabolical planning 
and plotting which culminated in the instigation of this unholy war. 

The primitive and bestial philosophy of Prussian warfare—to ruth- 
lessly destroy, not only lines but all forms of property necessary to 
the maintenance of life, to terrorize their victims by every conceiv- 
able kind of rapine and unspeakable torture of women and children— 
was created and developed in all its fiendish forms, not, as they 
a‘lege, with the intention of providing a defense against the enemies of 
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Germany, but for the deliberate purpose of creating a deadly and irre- 
sistible machine, an engine of frightfulmess, with which to overrun 
and conquer other nations, to extend the Prussian territorial and po- 
litical dominion, and to seize, absorb, and control the commerce of the 
world. And the bankers and captains of industry of Germany are 
particeps criminis in the creation of that horrible engine of destruc- 
tion and in the dreadful results of its work, lured undoubtedly by 
the tempting prizes of commercial dominion held before them by the 
Kaiser and his Prussian butchers. 

1 would remind you that the ‘‘ Junkers,’’ so-called, include the 
princes, dukes, grand dukes, counts, barons, that is the nobility; 
also those who have been favored by the elaborate Prussian system 
of orders, decorations with their titles and ribbons; the landed pro- 
prietors; the enormous army of Prussian officials, the bureaucracy, 
judges, railway officials, officers of army and navy; and the financial 
and industrial leaders. All of these are in alliance with the Kaiser, 
the supreme autocrat, and are subservient to him, as nearly all of 
them owe their offices and emoluments to him. In this choice 
company, therefore, are those who dominate German commerce and 
finance, and they are directly and vitally interested in the existing 
order of things and in the success of German arms, 

The incident to which I refer is related by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
formerly American Ambassador to Turkey, to whom Baron Wangen- 
heim, German Ambassador to Constantinople, confided many things 
which he probably now wishes he could recall. You will remember 
that the assassination of Francis Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, 
heir apparent to the Austrian throne, by the son of an Austro-Serbian 
hotel keeper at Sarajevo, Austria, was used by Austria as a pretext 
to attack Serbia, alleging that it was the result of a plot hatched 
in Serbia, and that it was charged that this was quickly seized upon 
by Germany as its excuse for precipitating the war and involving 
other nations in it. Mr. Morgenthau says: 

‘“*T have already mentioned that the German Ambassador left for 
Berlin soon after the assassination of the Grand Duke, and he now 
revealed the cause of his sudden disappearance. The Kaiser, he told 
me, had summoned him to Berlin for an imperial conference. This 
meeting took place at Potsdam on July Sth. The Kaiser presided: 
nearly all the ambassadors attended; Wangenheim came to tell of 
Turkey and enlighten his associates on the situation in Constantinople. 
Moltke, then Chief of Staff, was there, representing the army, and 
Admiral von Tirpitz spoke for the navy. ‘The great bankers, railroad 
directors, and the captains of German industry, all of whom were as 
necessary to German war preparations as the army itself, also attended. 

‘“* Wangenheim now told me that the Kaiser solemniy put the ques- 
tion to each man in turn. Was he ready for war? All replied 
‘ Yes ’—except the financiers. They said that they must have two 
weeks to sell their foreign securities and to make loans. At that time 
few people had looked upon the Sarajevo tragedy as something that 
was likely to cause war. This conference took all precautions that 
no such suspicion should be aroused. It decided to give the bankers 
time to readjust their finances for the coming war, and then the sev- 
eral members went quietly back to their work or started on vacations. 
The Kaiser went to Norway on his yacht, Von Bethmann-Hollweg left 
for a rest, and Wangenheim returned to Constantinople. 

‘“‘In telling me about this conference, Wangenheim, of course, ad- 
mitted that Germany had precipitated the war. I think that he was 
rather proud of the whole performance; proud that Germany had 
gone about the matter in so methodical and far-seeing a way; espe- 
cially proud that he himself had been invited to participate in so 
momentous a gathering. The several blue, red and yellow books 
which flooded Europe the few months following the outbreak, and 
the hundreds of documents which were issued by German propaganda 
attempting to establish Germany’s innocence, never made any im- 
pression on me. For my conclusions as to the responsibility are pot 
based on suspicions or belief or the study of circumstantial data. I 
do not have to reason or argue about the matter. I know. The 
conspiracy that has caused this greatest of human tragedies was 
hatched by the Kaiser and his imperial crew at this Potsdam confer- 
ence of July 5, 1914. One of the chief participants, flushed with 
his triumph at the apparent success of the plot, told me the details 
with his own mouth. Whenever I hear people arguing about the 
responsibility for this war or read the clumsy and lying excuses put 
forth by Germany, I simply recall] the burly figure of Wangenheim as 
he appeared that August afternoon, puffing away at a huge black 
cigar and giving me his account of this historic meeting. Whr 
waste any time discussing the matter after that? 

‘‘This Imperial Conference took place July 5th, the Serbian ulti- 
matum was sent on July 22d. That is just about the two weeks’ inter- 
val which the financiers had demanded to complete their plans. 
All the great stock exchanges of the world show that the German 
bankers profitably used this interval. Their records disclose that 
stocks were being sold in large quantities and that prices declined 
rapidly. At that time the markets were somewhat puzzled at this 
movement; Wangenheim’s explanation clears up any doubts that may 
still remain. Germany was changing her securities into cash. for 
war purposes.’’ 

Thus, by German testimony of undoubted authenticity, but unwit- 
tingly given, the direct connection of German business and finance 
(its leaders classed with the Junkers), with the autocratic Kaiser 
and his Prussian militarists, is established beyond question. The 
unspeakable crimes committed in the name of warfare, the destruc- 
tion of property and of lives, the saddling of tremendous burdens of 
debt upon all the nations involved, and all the awful and terrible dis- 
asters and calamities which the peoples of these nations are suffering, 
are upon the heads of all those who attended that Potsdam confer- 
ence, whether Kaiser, Prussian butcher, banker or captain or indus- 
try. And while Pershing and the flower of American youth are bend- 
ing every energy to aid in the defeat and annihilation of the armies 
of Germany, there is an opportunity for us at home, as pointed out 
by Mr. Palmer, ‘‘ to utterly destroy the army which Germany skill- 
fully and craftily planted midst the busy wheels of American indus- 
try, and to break, never to be again repaired, the industrial chain 
which Germany has stretched across the American continent and our 
insular possessions,’’ and I am sure, gentlemen, you will be in hearty 
accord with his earnest declaration, in which he said: 

“IT would divorce utterly and forever all German 
American industry.’’ 


eapital from 
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Conservation of Man Power 


By EvGene LyMAN Fisk, M. D., Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


It has been said that food will win the war, that thrift will win 
the war, and Roosevelt has brightly said that men will win the war. 
In a broad sense Roosevelt is right. It is man-power that will win 
the war. The nation that hits the hardest and the straightest with 
the largest number of able-bodied men will win the war. But this 
struggle is more than a series of battles. It is man-power in the 
broadest sense of the word that in the long run will conquer. 


What is man-power? It is the total product of man’s strength and 
intelligence and spirit. It is food, munitions, ships, machinery, health, 
morale and—-what Germany has totally left out—wmorality. In the 
German vision of the superman (the evolutionary product of mere 
physical might) the survival value of moral might, of decency and 
square dealing among nations and of chivalry and mercy to women 
and children does not appear, 

But morality and high ideals alone are not enough. They must be 
backed by material resources. That mere numbers of men do not 
constitute man-power was shown by Russia’s amazing collapse, largely 
caused by lack of industrial resources. When a Russian general was 
asked on what conditions the Russian army would keep the field, he 
said, ‘‘ Food and shoes.”’ 

It may be said that the German onslaught was physically successful 
during the early years of the war, but morally a failure. Pari passu 
with the German success in arms there has been an increasing deter- 
mination on the part of the allied nations to fight the war to a finish. 
The Allies were morally successful during the long and terrible period 
that was required to rally their physical equipment for victory. 


It will thus be seen that the struggle we are engaged in is not a war 
in any ordinary sense of the term, but a great biological struggle for 
survival in which the organism most highly qualified to survive will 
prevail, ‘The German in a scientific analysis of this problem has 
wholly ignored the survival value of moral might. It is for these 
reasons that the war must not end with a compromise if the type of 
civilization we believe in is to prevail. The war will end in a com- 
promise unless we put the whole weight of the nation and of the allied 
nations into the fight. The whole weight of our man-power, using the 
term in the broad sense I have interpreted, must be utilized, This 
means that we must study our latent and potential resources in health 
and in real vitality just as we have studied our latent and potential 
resources in agricultural products, in mechanical products, in munitions 
and in fuel. As we study this mighty upheaval we are moved to ask 
what is the price of victory and what are its rewards? 

No matter what statisticians and financiers, economists, philosophers 
and pacifists may tell us of the terrible injury from war I am confident 
that apart from attaining the freedom of the human race there wil! 
be by-products that will return many times over the actual cost of 
the war. The war may be regarded as in the nature of a powerful 
social cathartic, carrying off a deadly poison from the body-politic 
even though it temporarily weakens the body and drains it of some 
of its best blood. If I may be permitted to use some rough medical 
language, the world is going through a terrible attack of intestinal 
eolic in order to rid itself of the Kaiser and his crew (this with 
apologies to the colon bacillus and all putrefactive organisms). 

This is the only brave and optimistic view to take, but it imposes 
upon us the obligation to proceed with all possible vigor and dispatch 
to utilize these by-products to the highest degree before the human 
race again slips back into its self-sufficient and normally indifferent 
attitude to mora] and physical reform. 


Perhaps one of the greatest of these by-products is the abrupt revela- 
tion of our unpreparedness to maintain and carry forward our civiliza- 
tion, of the tremendous waste not only of natural resources but of 
man-power, of our criminal neglect to train our man-power for peace 
as well as war. It is true that the world and humanity are never at 
peace. Life is continuous warfare with environment and the losses in 
that warfare are none the less heavy because they are submerged in 
a death-rate that is accepted as necessary just because it is there. 
We have had a severe jolt to our self-sufficiency, yet we are not even 
yet fully awakened from it. 

In normal times nobody, not even government, dare stop a man on 
the streets and say, ‘‘ Are you loafing or working? If working, is 
your work worth anything to your country? Are you physically fit 
to fight? ’’ 

These questions are now being asked of every man between 18 and 
45 and they bkave to answer up quickly, They ought to be asked of 
every man and woman of any age throughout the whole nation, and 
if they cannot be answered to the full satisfaction of the patriotic 
demands of the country, there is a final question: ‘*‘ What are you 
going to do about it?’’ 

There has not been sufficient attention given to the last question as 
covering all the contingencies. It is true that the man who is loafing 
must work or fight. The man whose work is not essential, whether 
high or low, is being required to shift his job. But the men who 
are physically unfit, whether of draft age, in deferred classes because 
of dependents or of occupation, or beyond the draft ages, what of 
them and of the women and the children who have never been 
examined as to their pbysical fitness? 

It is among these classes, gentlemen, that we find the great lesson 
and the great opportunity of the war. 

In the first draft 38 per cent of men between 21 and 
rejected as unfit for the training camps. This does not represent the 
full degree of physical impairment as many were accepted whose 
deficiencies were never revealed by the hasty examinations and many 
were deliberately accepted who were actually suffering from gonorrhea, 
syphilis and other affections which could readily be treated at the 
camps. 


31 were 


In the later draft, some further relaxation was made and only 30 
per cent were rejected, and many more were sent to the camps with 
remediable defects. 

An analysis that I made of the results in seven representative boards 
showed that 60 per cent of these defects were preventable and rem- 
ediable by proper physical training, personal hygiene and corrective 
surgery or dentistry. These findings are paralleled by those of the 
Institute during the past five years in its examinations of industrial 
and commercial employees. 

Shortly before the war when General Leonard Wood asked me for 
an estimate of the number between ages of 18 and 45 that would be 
declined, I answered, as based on our experience, at least 50 per cent., 
and the examinations in the first draft are entirely consistent with 
that estimate, More than 50 per. cent. of those examined by the 
Institute have been found in need of some form of medical or surgical 
treatment, 


The following is an analysis of typical industrial and commercial 
groups: 


r— Industrial. — — Commercial. — 


Men. Women. Men. Women. 
Average Average Average Average 
Age 34. Age 25. Age26. Age 26. 
SLIGHTLY IMPAIRED. % % % % 


Slight physical impairment or de- 
fect requiring observation or hy- 


Cie BONGO oo oi Sosa eh tes 10.00 23.07 9.83 12.22 
MODERATELY IMPAIRED. 
Moderate physical impairment or 
defect requiring some form of hy- 
SieMiG WOIMANGS < ois ccs cic éses 40.96 53.84 51.59 57.77 
Moderate physical impairment or 
defect, medical supervision or 
advised in addition to hygienic 
a Bn nee a eee Pee yee 35.24 19.24 27.89 21.11 
Advanced physical impairment or 
defect requiring systematic medi- 
cal supervision or treatment.... 8.57 3.85 9.24 8.88 
SERIOUSLY IMPAIRED. 
Serious physical impairment or de- 
fect urgently demanding immedi- 
Se ee oe me eee 5.23 1.45 


Just how are these conditions reflected in the death-rate and how 
do they affect national vitality? According to a bulletin of the 
Illinois Life Insurance Company it is stated that the soldier’s chances 
of surviving an entire year’s war service are better than those of a 
young man of 20 surviving to 32 in time of peace; better than the 
chance the civillan of 25 has of reaching 36, or that the civilian of 30 
will reach 41, or that the civilian of 35 will reach 45, or that the 
civilian of 40 will reach 49, or that one of 45 will reach 52, or that 
one of 50 will reach 56, or that one of 55 will reach 60, or that one 
of 60 will reach 63. 


Phe Institute is often asked, ‘‘ When does a man begin to grow 
old?’’ The answer is as shown on the chart, at age 12. It is then 
that he begins to lose his vital resistance and his death rate begins 
to rise until at 40 in the cities the rate among males is twice what 
it was at 20. Think of it! Fifty per cent of the vital resistance 
gone at this early age. Now without going to science, which is after 
all but organized common-sense, let us appeal to the sober common-sense 
ef the intelligent business man and ask him if the rapid rise in the 
death-rate among full grown men is really necessary, really the ex- 
pression of a law. Some actuaries, hypnotized by their own tables, 
have felt that this is so. Such men believe that if men at 40 do not 
die at the regular rate they ought to be made to die and thus justify 
the tables. But, gentlemen, there is no law of mortality. It is 
entirely within the bounds of scientific possibility to increase the 
vitality of 40 to that of 20. 

Death rates are not due to time but to what happens in the course 
of time, and these are the things that happen: 

Infections, poisons, mental strain, physical strain, mental inactivity, 
physical inactiviity, too much food, too little food, badly balanced 
diet, accidents, injury. 

We cannot successfully and completely meet all these influences, but 
we can meet them to a much larger degree than at present. The 
first great step is to search the bodies and the lives of our people 
for the first sign of these influences. Instead of waiting fifty or a 
bundred years for another great war before we have a physical tryout 
of the nation, make the periodic examinations of the human body 
available to the whole people every year or at least at frequent inter- 
vals, 

It was men convinced of these truths who founded the Life Extension 
Institute about five years ago. Mr. Harold A. Ley of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Professor Irving Fisher of Yale were the prime 
movers in organizing the Institute. Ex-President Taft, an eye-witness 
of the way the death rate had been smashed in the canal zone and in 
the Philippines, was elected Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
a Hygiene Reference Board of 100 leading scientists and educationists 
was formed under the chairmanship of Professor Fisher. This Board 
includes the Surgeon Generals of the Army and Navy and United 
States Public Health Service and many State Health officers and 
authorities in special scientific fields. 

Mr. Mershon,' as you all know, has been systematically collecting 
information as to the ways and means employed by trust companies to 
improve the morale and efficiency of employees, The most striking 
figures 


to me are those showing a vast amount of work yet to be 
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done. For example, only 4 per cent provide luncheon facilities for 
their employees and only 2 per cent provide physical examinations. 

In order to apply the 16 rules of hygiene which the Institute has 
formulated with the aid of the Hygiene Reference Board intelligently 
and with precision, it bas organized a systematic form of service for 
individuals, for groups of employees and for institutions such as insur- 
ance companies which are interested in prolonging the lives of their 
members and policyholders. 

The service provides for periodic physical examinations, study of 
family history, personal history and activities and report and sugges- 
tions for the individual, No medical treatment is given, but needed 
medical or surgical attention is explained and urged. Education in 
right living is given by monthly magazine, ‘‘ How to Live,’’ and by 
special leaflets dealing with such conditions as eye strain, underweight, 
overweight, constipation, exercise, headache, diet, etc. Special instruc- 
tion in diet and exercise is also given to members. In fact, we 
endeavor to teach people HOW TO LIVE, basing this instruction on 
their ascertained condition. 

The Institute bas about 5,000 physicians located in the principal 
cities and towns. At the head office in New York it has a large 
pathological laboratory and an executive staff of about 100 people, 
including 20 physicians. Behind the scientific work stands the Hygiene 
Reference Board, 

In dealing with groups the Institute sends its trained head office 
examiners to do the work, equipped with the complete standardized, 
scientific apparatus. This work is standardized throughout and care- 
fully supervised, the final interpretation and important laboratory 
work being done at the head office. We provide a very exhaustive and 
searching service for the chief executives in whom the concern often 
has an investment which cannot be computed in money value, a lesser 
but very complete and valuable service for the heads of departments 
and important operatives, and a third service for the rank and file 
which is along the standard lines, but requiring much less time and 
detail, although accomplishing the purpose of a thorough individual 
survey, report and counsel, 

It is a pleasure to state that our group department really owes its 
inception to this body. It was started only at a request from one of 
your leading members to provide medicai supervision for their em- 
ployees. Mr. Sabin sent for me one day and asked what the Institute 
could do for them in our health instruction and examining service. 
We at once organized such a service for industrial and commercial 
groups, and it has been in operation for five years. It is hardly 
necessary to state that such a company does not employ any business 
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methods for this length of time unless it finds it not only valuable 
but the best method. The cause of life conservation owes much to 
Mr. Sabin and his company for their progressive cooperation in this 
field. 

About 100,000 examinations have already been made and many 
thousands of overseas workers in the Red Cross, Y. M. ©. A., Knights 
of Columbus and Salvation Army have been examined. Several impor- 
tant insurance companies have also taken the service for their policy- 
holders, and there are thousands of individually subscribing members. 

Realizing the immense importance of the draft examinations and the 
tremendous educational value of these findings, the Institute has from 
the outset of the war urged measures for the reclamation of the 
rejected registrants. The Institute has prepared a leaflet of instruc- 
tion for such men informing them of the significance of their disabili- 
ties and appealing to their patriotism for cooperation in correcting 
their disabilities and qualifying for any work that they can perform 
whether civil or military. This circular is printed as a document of 
the United States Public Health Service and placed in the Draft 


‘Boards with the approval of the Provost Marshal General and will be 


distributed by. the examiners to those rejected. It will also be used 
as an instrument in a nation-wide appeal for improving vitality among 
the people at large of all ages and conditions. 

I am distributing copies of this circular and ask your cooperation in 
pushing forward this work. Please note that it does not in any way 
advocate the work of the Institute. Why not distribute copies of the 
cireular to your employees suggesting that it is the map of the people’s 
weaknesses? Urge them to do what they can to change and correct 
their own weaknesses and prevent future development of impairment. 
You can give this circular yourself or with the compliments of the 
Institute and we will send you a supply. 

At the present time opportunity for patriotic service imposes the 
obligation to utilize it for the common good. We are our brothers’ 
keepers. Men are dying for us just now. We must do what we can. 
Is there really anything we can do here in money, self denial, work, 
service, that will balance what our boys are doing over there? How 
feeble and inadequate it all seems compared to the vigil and the 
service in No-Man’s Land. Yet all service has its place and the great 
service we can now perform is to summon and assemble behind the 
fighting line the full strength of the nation’s resources in man-power 
and all that man-power means in industrial activity and production, 
in civilian morale as well as in actual fighting strength. 

As President Wilson states, ‘‘ It is not an army that we must shape 
and train for war; it is a nation.’’ 


The Work of the Capital Issues Committee 


By Joun S. Drum, President Savings Union Bank & Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal., and Member of 
Capital Issues Committee 


Mr. President and Members of the Trust Company Section, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: In your report just read, President Blair, you have 
outlined very fully what the functions of government are in war times. 
The work of the Capital Issues Committee is merely carrying out one 
of those functions. The purpose at this time of government is to make 
the business of war the first business, not only of the Government as 
such, but of every man, woman and child in this great nation of over 
one hundred million people. There is no other way in which our sol- 
diers at the front can prosecute the war for our protection, and 
eventually for the freedom of the future, unless every one of us at 
home contributes, each according to his or her share, which share is 
in a@ measure self-sacrifice, some of the help that is necessary to 
make the work of our boys at the front effective. Govern- 
ment, therefore, in these times of war, is to take practically every 
activity that constitutes in normal times the gctivity of the community, 
or the individual, or the corporation, and analyze those activities and 
grasp wihin itself all of those activities and make them its own, so 
that by the exercise for war purposes of all the civic powers of its 
people, it can prosecute the war so effectively that it can take the 
resources of the country and the industries of the country, and then 
bend those industries and resources to its will for the purpose of carry- 
ing on to a triumphant conclusion the business of the war. It there- 
fore must take those things for the carrying on of the war, and see 
to it that the business of war is the first thing in the thoughts and 
minds of its people. To do that it must build up and develop differ- 
ent agencies and activities that can bring that message home to the 
people, 

The American people as such are the most receptive and willing 
people on the top of this earth, in co-operation with their Government. 
But we must consider, as President Blair said in his report, that the 
American people have been enjoying the greatest measure of pros- 
perity, and have in their ownership probably the greatest resources 
of any nation on earth. The American people have been proud in their 
prosperity, and they have been to a certain extent self-centered in 
their prosperity. Now that war has come, there is only one Way in 
which the American people can be divorced from the individual 
thoughts of their own welfare, and made to think and act in national 
terms; and that is for the Government to build up such agencies as 
can lead the people and educate the people, and make the people aware 
of what the prosecution of war means. War, and the business of war. 
calling as it does, as you all know, upon practically one-third of the 
productive power of this country, calling upon it here and now—not 
next month or next year, but here and now; and calling upon it, not 
merely by taking to itself sums of money, whether those sums are 
billions or mitions, but seeking to take to itself those things which 
money buys, those things in the shape of goods produced by labor, 
which exists now in limited quantities only, and which can be pro- 
duced only by the passage of time, and those things which do either 


exist in limited quantities or do not exist at all, must be produced 
here and now if the fighting millions are to be equipped and trans- 
ported and maintained at the front in France—all this, I say, is the 
business of war. That is why your Government, through one agency 
after the other, is asking for the first call upon all of those things 
that constitute the material wealth and resources of this great country, 
and for the first call upon its industries, its commerce, its transporta- 
tion and its finance; and that is why we have been asked, at the ap- 
pointment of the President, to sit in Washington and determine in 
these times of war what is and what is not compatible with the na- 
tional interests. It is a hard task, it is a task that is difficult for 
men who must engage in it during the war, whose entire experience 
has been just the reverse; whose business has been that of seeking to 
create, construct and develop things, but who must, during this period 
of war, restrict, divert and change from one channel into the other, 
the uses of all the material, resources and labor of this country. It 
not only is difficult, so far as the facts themselves are concerned, so 
far as ‘the experience of the men is concerned, but it is also extremely 
difficult to determine in a discretionary way, here and now, upon 
the spur of the moment, that which does constitute compatibility and 
that which does not. 

When we think that we must as a people go on with our production, 
and go on with the uses of the production for the purpose of stimu- 
lating our commerce and our industry, even though a great amount of 
our labor and material is diverted for war purposes; when we think 
that those things must continue, and then when we think that a group 
of men in Washirgton, aided by other groups all over the country who 
are giving their advice and counsel, are seeking to say that this cor- 
poration cannot use for new purposes this labor or this mataerial, but 
that this other corporation may—when it comes to the question as to 
whether a business is essential or non-essential, the problem is a 
great one. We do not seek to say whether one business is essential 
or not, or that another business is non-essential. On the contrary, 
we seek to say only that we must not interfere with the going concern 
of this country, but that we must consider only the use of capital 
for new purposes, whether those purposes be the extension of existing 
plants and industries, or whether the creation of new plants and indus- 
tries; and that is the measure of the responsibility which we have been 
exercising in Washington. 

We determine the question of compatibility entirely on this basis: 
Does it or does it not aid in the prosecution of the war? We do not 
determine whether the business applying is essential or non-essential 
for war purposes. We only consider whether the new capital is to 
be employed for a purpose that serves directly in the prosecution of 
the war. That is, so far as the use of private capital is concerned 
by the individual or by the corporation. So far as a municipality is 


concerned, we must consider that the municipality and the State, hay- 
ing proper regard for the welfare of the citizens comprising that par- 
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ticular municipality or State must not have its health interfered 
with during war time, and must also be able to pursue those things 
that are of paramount importance, so far as the welfare of the particu- 
lar community is concerned. We therefore upon those factors seek to 
determine just what is or is not compatible. Since May last, when 
we were inducted into office, we have passed upon practically a billion 
and a half of securities. We have acted upon nearly 4,000 applica- 
tious. They come from all over this country, and are of every kind and 
character imaginable. One grand financial kaleidoscope seems to pass 
before our eyes in the day’s work. One moment we are considering 
the needs of some municipality in the extreme Northwest, and the 
next minute we are considering whether a utility corporation in New 
York State should or should not be permitted to extend its plant. The 
next minute we are considering some problem of irrigation and reclama- 
tion in some state in the Southwest, and so the day’s work goes on, 
hour after hour, considering these different applications; and although 
the amount may be small, the amount of information that we re- 
ceive before we pass upon those applications is large because we 
have the assistance and support of the financiers and men engaged 
in corporate affairs and industries throughout the whole country, 
who, in a whole-hearted and patriotic way, are sitting day after day 
in each one of the twelve Federal Reserve Districts over this country, 
furnishing us with the local aspects, and giving us a local picture, 
so that we can determine from the picture which they give of local 
conditions whether we are or are not exercising proper judgment in 
either approving or disapproving a particular application. 

Those men sit, and they go into all the financial aspects of particular 
locations. They consider the personnel of the corporation, if it is 
a new corporation. They consider whether that corporation embark- 
ing in time of war is apt to achieve financial success, or whether 
it is not; whether the men engaged in it are of the proper character ; 
whether the subject-matter of the new corporation is one which 
serves a war purpose. And then, over and beyond that, they also 
consider the plan and method whereby the moneys are to be ob- 
tained by that particular corporation to finance its work. When we 
get those repo-ts from the local committees, we then have prac- 
tically every kind and character of atmosphere and viewpoint sur- 
rounding that application that is possible to receive, in regard to 
the particular needs of the applying corporation or municipality, as 
the case may be. But we go further than that. We must not only 
have the local effect, but we must have the national picture. We 
must know whether or not, nationally, the particular subject-matter 
of this capital expenditure is going to aid in prosecuting this war 
in one little single degree; and we have sitting there in Washing- 
ton, thinking in national terms and acting in national terms, group 
after group and committee after committee, of men particularly qual- 
ified in the particular subject-matter of their work, who know defi- 
nitely and thoroughly, not only the science of a particular enter- 
prise, but also the art or the practice whereby that enterprise is 
conducted; and those committees give us the benefit of the national 
statistics that have been gathered, and they can tell us very definitely 
and positively whether this particular thing dces or does not serve 
a War purpose. Very frequently the national picture differs from the 
local picture. While all the local conditions are right, so far as the 
finances are concerned, so far as the economic needs are concerned, 
for the subject-matter of the new corporation,—it is frequently a 
question; and the war body sitting in Washington determines that 
fact. We therefore have pursued that procedure, so that we do not 
feel, when we eventually exercise our own judgment in the matter, 
that we are taking a chance in determining these great, big questions 
upon which the future welfare and the present welfare of this nation 
depends, unless we are fortified and safeguarded and hedged in with 
an amount of knowledge that practically gives us, you might say, 
the lead from which to form a correct judgment and conclusion in 
the matter of a particular application. That is the procedure we 
follow. So far as the applications themselves are concerned, we 
have now had so many hundreds of applications, typifying certain 
conditions all over this country, that we have gotten to the point 
more or less of being able to determine the principles upon which 
those applications should be decided. 

In regurd to municipalities, the main applications are concerning 
schools, hospitals, roads and new public buildings. So far as new 
public buildings are concerned, needing steel, other raw materials and 
labor, there is practically nothing of a municipal character that can- 
not wait during the period of the war; and as application after ap- 
plication comes in, the War Industries Board advises us, until now 
they have stated that the needs for war purposes this year are about 
5,000,000 tons short, and that nothing of a building character re- 
quiring steel and all the other raw materials should go forward un- 
less it is a matter concerned absolutely with the health of the par- 
ticular community. As far as schools are concerned, England has 
built only half a dozen schools, I think, since the war began. We 
try in every way possible to see whether the needs of the particular 
school community cannot be served by putting up a temporary struc- 
ture. We have gone into the question of the advisability of temporary 
structures with the Architect of New York State, who has furnished 
us With specifications, whereby for a small and nominal sum a 
temporary building can be erected either for a school, or a_ tuber- 
eulosis hospital, ete., and practically two-thirds of the cost of the 
building saved. In regard to roads, unless the road is absolutely 
necessary for military purposes, or unless it is in such condition that 
it will be practically impassable for the purpose of business other- 
wise, we are forced to disapprove the road applications. We find, 
in regard to applications coming from municipalities, that we have 
the co-operation and support of the municipalities more than almost 
any other originators of applications; first, because the amounts that 
municipalities require go up into such huge sums, and also because 
the example of a political division of a State being willing to forego, 
if it is willing to forego, that particular thing, serves that much 
better the Government’s need for educating its people, and also be- 
cause municipal securities are tax exempt from Federal taxes, and 
are therefore directly competitive with the Government, where the 
proposition is passed. 

So far as private corporations are concerned, we adopt two theories: 
One, the financial aspect; and the other, the economic aspect. So 
far as the financial aspect is concerned, even though it serves a war 
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purpose, the subject-matter of the new corporation, or the extension 
of the existing corporation, unless that corporation is financed prac- 
tically by its own people, or practically by people who are acquainted 
with it, who know definitely what investment they are making,—we 
feel that it is not compatible with national interests in war time, 
when the Government is appealing to the people to buy War Stamps 
and Liberty Bonds, that new enterprises should be financed by solicitors 
going out on commissions of 15, 20 and 25 per cent., and diverting the 
income of the successful wage earner and the successful farmer into 
enterprises where, on the prospectus, the subject-matter of the cor- 
poration is a proper war purpose, but at the same time the moneys 
are not economically used for that purpose. Consequently, we fee} 
that in war times, if new enterprises are to be conducted, those new 
enterprises should be financed either by the group of original pro- 
moters or by the promoter’s friends and acquaintances who know the 
character, and the business ability, and the likelihood of financial 
success of the original promoters, and who are willing upon their 
own judgment, upon their own knowledge, to invest their own money, 
and to do it with an understanding knowledge, and do it in the home 
territory or the location where the particular enterprise is to be 
eonducted. This idea in war time of having a corporation start in 
business in Michigan and sell stock to the farmers and wage earners 
of Iowa, Illinois, and other neighboring States, where the stockholders 
ean not be familiar with the proposition, means that the stockholders 
haye been attracted simply by the statements of the solicitors, or 
by the airy announcements of a prospectus, and they part with their 
money, and when the next Liberty Loan drive comes on, or the next 
War Savings campaign comes on, they are not prepared to do what 
the Government asks them to do, which is to invest their money in 
Government securities out of thrift wealth, out™"of that which is an 
accumulation of surplus earnings,—which should be done, rather than 
simply have our securities floated on credit, which will lead to even- 
tual inflation. 

Now, I am not going to take up much more of your time, so far 
as our procedure is concerned, or so far as our policies are con- 
cerned, but I do want to talk to you for a few minutes along the 
line of co-operation which the banks of the country have already 
so heartily given us. I want that co-operation kept up, and I want 
it extended and amplified. You who are the custodians of credit in 
your particular communities, and also the financial, industrial and 
commercial advisers of those engaged in various enterprises, have 
given us liberally of your time and your efforts, and you have carried 
forward for us this matter of education, so that this work has be- 
come effective. It is through your co-operation that it has become 
effective. But we want further co-operation. 

So far as the issuance of new securities is concerned, in the form 
of notes, bonds and stock, our work is pretty well known. But so 
far as the intermediate borrowing is concerned, or so far as the inter- 
mediate use of money is concerned by a municipality, corporation or 
individual, it is not so well known. The entire purpose underlying 
the work of this Committee is to save production for the war of the 
materials and labor of this country. Therefore it is not only a mat- 
ter of saving the capital invested in a particular issue, but if an 
individual or corporation or municipality goes ahead with some con- 
struction program, because it can finance it in an intermediate way, 
either by borrowing the money from the banks or by using its own 
money, it is then not serving the purposes of the Government, know- 
ing before it enters into the program whether the new purpose is or 
is not essential. The only way in which that message can be made 
effective is to have the service and co-operation of the thousands 
and thousands of bankers over this country, nearly all of whom are 
familiar, from one source or another, with the fact that some new 
enterprise is about to be entered into. They know it generally before 
the contract is entered into; they know it before any obligation is 
assumed. We want to ask your further co-operation, and the use 
of your further time, so that you will make known to every one 
who is about to embark in a new enterprise, the request to that 
person, corporation or municipality, to send in to the Oapital Issues 
Committee its application, to determine whether that particular use 
that they are about to make of the materials and the labor of the 
country does or does not serve a war purpose. Otherwise, they 
are coming flatly into competition with the war program of the Gov- 
ernment. They are practically standing up and saying, ‘‘Despite the 
war, despite the fact that the war must be prosecuted, despite the 
fact of the importance of raw materials, and the fabrication of those 
raw materials into the finished product, I feel that I must go forward 
with my enterprise; I must take what I can get of the limited supply 
of labor and the limited supply of material, and I must go forward 
with my enterprise, despite the needs of my Government for war 
purposes.’’ That is what is being done, unless before that individual 
judgment is exercised that individual judgment is enlightened as to 
the situation. In this time of war the American people are asked 
to forego that judgment and forego the exercise of their free priv- 
ileges, and give freely and generously to the Government, foregoing 
their own judgment for the benefit of the Government, letting the 
Government decide for the time being, during the period of the war, 
as to the question, Does this or does this not serve for the immediate 
prosecution of the war? Therefore, that is the first request I make 
of you gentlemen. 

Then there is another request I make. That is in regard to the 
waste of capital. This country has been very prodigal in production 
since the war in Europe began, so prodigal that sums of money hitherto 
unheard of have been made and distributed by the millions and bhun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, among our wage earners and our farmers. 
They have, out of those millions and hundreds of millions, been able 
to put something aside as a surplus. That fact is known to those 
who Wave preyed upon the successful wage earner and farmer of the 
eauntry, and who have endeavored, by their false, if not fraudulent, 
wlicitations and representations to part those men and women from 
their money; and they have gotten that money, and seen to it that 
that money is invested in worthless stocks. Those sums run into the 
hundreds of millions. This menace is greater since the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. Never before have the American people been investors in 
securities to such an extent. Do we realize that over seventeen mil!i: 1 
Americans are possessed of Liberty Bonds? 
that bave War Savings Stamps. Then 
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finance, going out and attempting to get those people, who have so 
far done their patriotic duty, to exchange those bonds and those 
stamps, with the plea that having done their patriotic duty by mak- 
ing the original investment, they are how serving a higher patriotic 
purpose by trading those bonds and stamps for the purpose of mak- 
ing an investment in this enterprise, or that enterprise, the subject- 
matter of which may be the further prosecution of the war. They 
make a plea for the production of oil, and they speak of the needed 
production of more oil; or it may be the coal industry, or concerning 
tractors or trucks. It makes uo difference what it is. Those false 
representations are made by solicitors, whose claims are false and 
whose statements are false, and they under that false guise divert 
from the American people the very investment which their Govern- 
ment has asked them to make and keep as an investment over the 
period of the war. That bas gone on in the last four months until 
it is estimated, through some of the States of the Middle West— 
and I have been furnished these statistics by the Loan Department 
of the United States Treasury—that more than four hundred million 
dollars’ worth of Government bonds have been exchanged for securi- 
ties of that character. 

For that reason Secretary McAdoo has asked the Capital Issues 
Committee to go forward in the work of stopping that economic crime. 
We are preparing now to see to it that over the length and breadth 
of this land, at ‘east during the period of the war,—not as the ‘‘Blue 
Sky’? commissions of the respective States have been doing for the 
protection of investors,—not enly for their protection, but for the 
protection of the Government, we are going out and make the mes- 
sage of the Government plain, that during this time of war the Goy- 
ernment cannot allow gts people to have their money, their investment, 
diverted in any such way. Whether we succeed or not, we are 
going to make the effort, and we are going to seek to make that the 
one big constructive piece of work of this Committee. We have been 
put in Washington for restrictive purposes, but if, during these days 
when restriction is necessary, we can do for the American people 
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one piece of constructive work, so that this economic waste and 
extravagance will no more go on, nor be possible when peace comes, 
then we will feel that we,. and all of those who have assisted and 
associated themselves with us in this work, have done, to the ex- 
tent that we are capable, one portion of the patriotic work necessary 
for the prosecution of the war. 

I therefore am asking you to-day if you will not by appropriate 
resolutions see to it that the American Bankers’ Association shall 
put its seal of approval upon this work, and see to it that through- 
out the ceuntry we have not only the support and co-operation, but 
the active working interest of all the bankers, as though you were 
all ex-officio members of one great big vigilance committee, the pur- 
pose of which is to hunt out and prevent this economic loss, ex- 
travagance and fraud from going further. 

(hat is the real big message that I want to bring to you to-day 
from Washington. I want to ask you for your co-operation. I want 
to say that, so far as our work is concerned, we are seeking to do 
it along democratic lines, and not lines of autocracy and force. 
We are seeking to do it by getting the enlightened public influence 
of this country back of it, and to get that enlightened public in- 
fluence, we want the patriotic co-operation and support of those who 
are the leaders throughout the country. For that reason, in con- 
clusion, I want to say that I appeal to you here to-day, as the 
leaders in your communities all over this country, that you will 
give the benefit of the positions you occupy in your respective com- 
munities, the benefit of those things you stand for, the benefit of 
the knowledge you have acquired, to the service of the Government 
during this time of war, so that when the war is over we will find 
that out of the fire has come a better and more purified people. 

THE PRESIDENT: I knew when we asked John Drum to come here 
and talk to us that we would hear something worth while, and I 
think we all agree that we are not disappointed. Now, a motion is in 
order for the appointment of a committee to draft such resolution. 


Committee and Officers’ Reports— Trust Company 


Section 


Annual Address of the President, Frank W. Blair 


Quietly, as is becoming of those upon whom responsibility rests, and 
efficiently and intelligently, the trust companies of the United States 
are adapting themselves from day to day to changes wrought by the 
needs of a country at war. War is a voracious thing, and its appetite 
is not easily satisfied. It asks for men, and more men, and still more 
men; it requires munitions, and more munitions, and still more muni- 
tions ; it demands money, and more money, and still more money. War 
is terrible and brutal, but war successfully waged for liberty’s sake 
yields a profit so great that no sacrifice of blood, toil or money is too 
much to pay. Freedom, opportunity, confidence—these are the most 
precious possessions of mankind-——these are the profit victory offers. 
In this realization the trust company official finds strength when the 
days seem dark and the outlook dreary. 

We have learned—and the lesson is being impressed upon us more 
and more each passing day—that the supreme effort demanded by a 
great war requires for its realization the maximum effort of each of 
the component parts of the nation, indivdual and corporate. No man is 
truly and wisely patriotic who is not serving where and how he can 
serve best—be it on the firing line or at his desk. So, too, each cor- 
poration—each bank and trust company—should be so placed that it 
can give its utmost. If, for instance, membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System—a commercial banking system, be it remembered—de- 
signed, created and administered as such, cnavles a bank or trust 
company to do this, then it should join that system forthwith, without 
regard for other considerations. If, on the other hand, the limitations 
as to business and investment imposed upon non-commercial institutions 
are such that they can add nothing to the strength or efficiency of the 
system, by joining it, but, rather the contrary, then it is their duty 
to soberly consider the course they shall pursue, without regard for the 
waving of banners and beating of drums. Each must serve. All must 
serve together. Co-operation there should be. Co-operation there must 
be—state bank with national bank, non-commercial bank with com- 
mercial bank, non-member bank with member bank. ‘‘ Going it alone ”’ 
does well enough in time of peace, but won't do now. 

How far a particular bank can go, in this direction or that; how 
much it can do in one way or another; what its duty is toward this 
thing or that, the ability, experience and conscience of its manage- 
ment must determine, and a decision reached after proper considera- 
tion of all these factors, none has the right to criticize. But some do 
that very thing. Take the case of financial institutions which do no 
general banking. There are hundreds of them—located in a score of 
states. Some of them are trust companies prohibited from doing com- 
mercial banking; some are mutual savings banks having no capital 
stock; others are state banks, compelled, by the provisions of state 
law, to invest their assets, or the greater part, in securities not recog- 
nized as commercial investments. They could not help the gevernment 
or themselves by becoming member banks. Under present conditions 
they are serving their communities, aiding business, promoting savings 
and thrift, buying and helping to sell Liberty bonds—all without directly 
aligning themselves with the Federal Reserve System, 

The disposition on the part of some public officials and others to 
question the patriotism or loyalty of such institutions because of their 
non-membership is something for which I can see no reason unless it 
results from either lack of understanding, recklessnes of expression or 
disregard of facts. 


And speaking of co-operation: The obligation resting upon public 
officials to do their part is not always recognized. In demonstration, 
I quote the following from a circular issued by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury under date of August 12 last: 

‘“* For the past seven months of 1918 there has been no failure of 
any National Bank in any one of our forty-eight states. Never before 
in the history of National Banks since 1870, with the single exception 
of the year 1881, has there been such immunity from failures. Dur- 
ing these same seven months of 1918 twenty-two State Banks and 
Trust Companies in fourteen different States, have failed—an average 
of a failure every ten days.’’ 

This obvious attempt on the part of a public official—a high official— 
one who is ex-officio a member of the Federal Reserve Board—to put 
doubt in the minds of the public regarding the stability of financial 
institutions operating under State charters, should be most strongly 
condemned. It is to be deplored that such a foolish thing should be 
done by one occupying a high place, at a time when the utmost cf 
effort is necessary on the part of all banking institutions, in order that 
our Government may be best served; and after twenty thousand State 
Banks and Trust Companies have so nobly and so effectively been doing 
their bit to help in winning the war. To my way of thinking, it is a 
mighty poor example of co-operation. 


The last has been an active year in affairs of the Trust Company 
Section. As its details are completely covered by the Executive Com- 
mittee’s report, I shall refer to two or three items only. There has 
been read to you a copy of the letter signed by me and sent to the 
Federal Reserve Board under date of October 31st, last. Though no ac- 
knowledgment of that letter was ever received, it seems apparent that 
the justice of our contention made therein, and the fairness of our 
suggestions, were both recognized. The so-called Phelan Bill, which 
is generally supposed to represent the views of the Federal Resrve 
Board as to the proper method of amending Section 11-K of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, contains necarly all, if not quite all, that for which 
we contended. 

And this, it seems to me, is a good time to say with respect to the 
Phelan Bill, that I cannot see in its second paragraph, which has 
been so vigorously attacked by many trust company men, sufficient of 
menace to state chartered financial institutions, to offset the good 
which would result from the enactment into the law of its other pro- 
visions. The paragraph in question is objected to by some of our 
friends on the ground that it would give to National Banks a power 
they do not possess at the present time. To me it seems as if this 
may be not be so. It is contended by many lawwers—and among them 
some of the best in the country—that the national banks already pos- 
sess every power which the sponsors for the Phelan Bill seek to give 
thmeh. These lawyers hold that the United States Supreme Court’s 
decision in the famous Michigan case, which was prosecuted under the 
auspices of this section, gives the Federal Reserve Board authority to 
grant trust powers to national banks in any State where state banks 
or trust companies come into competition with them, state laws to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. If this is so, the effect of the passage of 
the Bill would not be to increase the powers of national banks, but 
to clear up doubt as to their limitations. 

At the present time, there is not the least doubt about the author- 
ity of the Federal Reserve Board to authorize national banks in most 
of the states to operate trust departments, without regard to the pro- 
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visions of state law governing the granting of trust powers to state 
institutions. The Phelan Bill contains two paragraphs which seem 
worthy of quotation here: 

‘“* Whenever the laws of a State require corporations -acting in a 
fiduciary capacity, to deposit securities with the State authorities for 
the protection of private or court trusts, national banks so acting shall 
be required to make similar deposits and securities so deposited shall 
be held for the protection of private or court trusts, as provided by 
the State law.’’ 

**In passing upon applications for permission to exercise the powers 
enumerated in this subsection, the Federal Reserve Board may take 
into consideration the amount of capital and surplus of the applying 
bank, whether or not such capital and surplus is sufficient under the 
circumstances of the case, the needs of the community to be served, 
and any other facts and circumstances that seem to it proper, and 
may grant or refuse the application accordingly; Provided, that no 


permit shall be issued to any national banking association having 2 


capital and surplus less than the capital and surplus required by State 
law of State banks, trust companies, and corporations exercising such 
powers.’’ 

During the last few years several state legislatures have passed laws 
making it an offense for any corporation to practice law, or to furnish 
legal advice, or services, or to furnish attorneys or counsel to render 
legal services of any kind. I think most of them contain exceptions, 
of which that incorporated in the New York law is: typical. It reads 
as follows: 

‘‘ This section shall not apply to any corporation or voluntary asso- 
ciation lawfully engaged in the business authorized by the provisions 
of any existing statute, nor a corporation or voluntary association law- 
fully engaged in the examination and insuring of titles to real prop- 
erty.’° 

It has been, and is the belief of many experienced trust company 
officials, that in the handling of trusts, many times administrative and 
legal questions are so intermingled that from a practical viewpoint, as 
well as from an economic one, it is desirable that all ordinary office 
legal matters and Probate Court appearances should. be attended to by 
an attorney directly in the employ of the trust company. In the years 
that have passed it has been demonstrated that those who have an 
intimate knowledge of the facts and intricacies of the trusts can per- 
form required legal services of the ordinary kind in such matters, with 
better understanding, more expedition and less expense than an out- 
side counsel. It is their belief that trust company men who come 
into contact daily with the peculiarities of laws governing the disposi- 
tion of property after death are, if otherwise capable, much better 
qualified to guide the drawer of a will through the maze of legal tech- 
nicalities which surround the laws of inheritance, than those not hay- 
ing the same experience. 

There has been no doubt in the minds of trust company men that by 
the exception quoted above it was intended that work of this kind 
should be done as it had been done before the passage of the laws, 
and acting upon that assumption most companies have conducted their 
business with no change of policy and without even a remote thought 
of interference. A situation now exists, however, which demands in- 
mediate attention. 

During the year, two New York companies were prosecuted, con- 
victed, and fined for violation of the statute of that State. In one 
case the trust company advertised that its services were open to the 
public in the matter of drawing wills, without obligation. Responding 
to the advertisement a certain person requested the trust company to 
draw his will; the trust company called in an attorney connected with 
its regularly retained firm of legal advisers, who drafted and super- 
vised the execution of the will, under the terms of which the trust 
company was made executor. No charge was made by either the trust 
company or the attorney. The Court in making its finding, held the 
purpose of the statute to be to prevent the intervention of a cor- 
poration between a lawyer and his client, in cases where the lawyer 
was primarily retained by the corporation, and also that the practice 
of law is not confined to performing services in Courts of Justice, but 
includes legal advice and counsel, and the preparation of legal instru- 
ments and contracts by which legal rights are secured, although such 
may not be pending in Court. The record does not show that the at 
tention of the Court was called to the exception in the law. 

The other case was brought against a Title Guaranty and Trust 
Company, one of the employees of which drew a bill of sale of per- 
sonal property and made a charge for doing so. The Court held this 
to be practicing law in violation of the statute and imposed a fine. In 
its defense the company contended that the exception above quoted 
made the statute inapplicable to the transaction, as the trust com 
pany was authorized to do the business in question. In denying the 
defence the Court said: 

‘‘The plain meaning of the statute is that the section does not 
apply to the defendant while engaged in examining or insuring titles to 
real property, but does apply while doing work ultra vires to its char- 
ter. and no corporation has power to practice law. When doing the 
work which is the subject of this information, it is not engaged in 
the examination and insurance of titles to real property, and, therefore, 
the section does apply.’’ 

Several well known and competent attorneys have expressed the opin 
ion that the first case at least of the two was erroneously decided 
Their view being that the exception should be construed as making 
the statute applicable in all cases where, as a preliminary to the ex 
ercise of its admitted corporate powers, a trust company draws a will 
or other instrument, in which it is made executor, trustee, agent, etc... 
or where a trust company, in the execution of a trust conferred upon 
it, does work which it is undoubtedly authorized to do, and which 
necessitates legal services. Thus, a trust company could draw, law- 
fully, a will in which it is named as trustee, but could not draw one 
in which it is not, or is not to be directly interested; it could appear 
in Court in the probating of an estate or in the executing of any other 
trust, the performance of which was directly within the scope of its 
corporate functions. The question would seem to be one of ultra vires. 
Whenever the corporation acts intra vires the statute is inapplicable, 
and whenever it acts ultra vires it is applicable. 

It seems to me that the Trust Company Section should act at once 
in the direction of protecting the interests of its membership. I 
therefore recommend the appointment of a special committee to make 
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a study of the subject and to propose such protective and remedial 
measures as are deemed necessary. I further recommend that when 
this committee’s report is received it be referred to the Legislative 
Committee of this Section, and that the committee last named be 
authorized to take such action as is necessary, either by promoting 
or opposing legislation to put into effect the recommendations of the 
special committee. 

There exists a condition of affairs within the American Bankers’ 
Association which must be remedied if the association is to continue 
to be the representative of all our country’s financial institutions. 
The report of your Legislative Committee informs you of the diffi- 
culties it met with while endeavoring to protect our interests; dif- 
ficulties resulting wholly from a restrictive provision contained in 
the constitution of this association. Happily, steps have already been 
taken to correct this defect in our fundamental law. President Hinsch, 
seeing the necessity for providing for us some kind of relief, recom- 
mend to the Executive Council, at its spring meeting, the appointment 
of a committee to make a study of the assoeiation’s affairs, and, having 
secured authority, appointed a committee, which I understand will 
make certain recommendations to the general asseciation at this con- 
vention. If the constitution is amended in compliance with the com- 
mittee’s suggestions, there will be permitted much more autonomous 
action on the part of the several sections. Such action would be a 
step in the right direction, and it is to be heped that the delegates 
present will vote in its favor. 

This is ‘‘ election year.’? In common with everything else, war has 
brought a change in what we call ‘‘ politics.’’ The word ‘‘ politics ’’ 
has taken on a new Significance. Despite eminent authority, politics 
has not adjourned. In this much quoted statement, the word was 
used as interchangeable with partisanship. Partisanship, we all sin- 
cerely hope, is adjourned, despite discouraging signs to the contrary. 
But partisanship is not politics. Politics has a much larger meaning. 
Under the broader interpretation, it is coneerned with the relationship 
between government and people, and just now it also covers the rela- 
tionship between government and business. 

In the last few years these relations have undergone marked changes. 
Heretofore the government has been concerned with business in two 
ways—first, as the constructor or operator of certain enterprises so 
vast in scope and cost, or so much as adjunct of public service, that 
private capital could not be tempted; and second, as a regulatory in- 
strumentality. 

War is always the concern of government, and this war is so huge, 
and war generally has become so much a matter of production, that 
it has surpassed the possibility of having its demands for materials 
satisfied by anything less than government direction. 

Not only is our government conducting the war, but it is also con- 
ducting the great industrial enterprises that support the war. In 
regard to some of its understakings it may appear that the war served 
as a convenient excuse for indulging a desire for socialistic experi- 
ment. It seems certain enough that the government, by repealing its 
restrictive laws, could have freed the railroads and thereby secured 
the results desired. The necessity for ‘‘ taking over’’ the telegraph 
and telephone lines is even less apparent, but the fact is that, for 
the duration of the war and for some time thereafter, the government 
is the greatest and most important factor in business, 

Directly or indirectly, by law or through moral influence, the gov- 
ernment is in complete control of all kinds of business, both essential 
and non-essential; it controls the supplies of raw materials; it fixes 
prices; supplies transportation or refuses to supply it; it exercises 
unrestrained control over capital investment, and the credit of the 
business world is coming more and more under its influence and direc- 
tion. The government is engaged in building and operating ships on 
its oWn account; it is the greatest manufacturing enterprise; it does 
the greatest insurance business; it employs more labor, pays more 
wages, buys more material, and takes in and pays out more money 
than any combination or corporate enterprises ever dreamed of. And 
the government is also the greatest of labor organizations, It may 
be that the government has taken over organized labor despite the 
belief that organized labor has taken over the government, As to this, 
which one is to survive and which is to have final control is another 
question that only time can determine. 

The most impressive thing about all these changes is tne general 
conviction that there is to be no complete reversion to the ways that 
have been abandoned. Government has undergone, and is undergoing, 
changes, Politics is undergoing corresponding changes. We do not 
know what kind of a change it is going to take next, but we do know 
this: that government is no mysterious organization, remote and un- 
approachable, issuing decrees and making decisions of infallible ac- 
curacy, and always beyond criticism. Government consists of the 
people, and it responds to the registered will of the majority. Politics, 
then, calls .business men to action and it must interest and concern 
them. Government as it is now constituted is not likely to relax its 
grip on business. In any event, and under any expectable circum- 
stances, government is going to have a very much larger participation 
in business than ever before—in this country as well as others. Prob- 
ably it should have. If it is true that co-operation has displaced 
competition—and we all hope it is true—there are certain important 
functions that may better be performed by government, or one of its 
agencies, than by any other instrumentality. In relation to banking, 
for instance, it was probably only by the compulsory process of the 
Federal Reserve Act that the nationa) banks could ever have been 
brought into a co-operative organization. If the conditions under 
which all state chartered institutions operate were the same, the way 
would be open to similar compulsory processes to complete this co- 
operative organization. In the latter event, there would be no lack 
of equity among the instiuttions affected. « 

So, if foreign trade is considered, government is the agency to which 
we look for permission and direction in regard to competitive selling 
and buying. In many respects, government is a satisfactory trade 
promoter and information getter. It can secure trade concessions from 
other nations and make commercial treaties, surveys and investiga- 
tions. 

In the matter of the railroads, it has been able to produce economies 
in operation which we all wish to see retained. It is the one agency 
which can give us an authoritative inventory of our national assets, 
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The British government is so pleased with its system of unified pur- 
chasing that its representatives in this country are confident they will 
remain here and continue their work after the war. This means 
nothing less than that the British government will buy all raw ma- 
terials for its manufacturing enterprises for an indefinite time to 
come, which means that government agency, under test of its capacity, 
can perform such service to better advantage than private and com- 
petitive buying. It means that we are likely to do something of 
exactly the same kind. 

If we are interested in business, we must be interested in politics— 
and acutely and actively interested. A popular form of government 
is ‘good, or bad, or indifferent, in exact accord with the desires of 
the people. The people are government, and they always have exactly 
the kind of government they want. If bankers and business men 
have been indifferent about politics, then politics has provided what, 
from their viewpoint, is an indifferent sort of government. Political 
leadership has not usually been in the hands of business men. When 
the government, under pressure of war, went into business, it began 
to recruit business men, but the commanding positions have not, of 
course, come to them; and we must have business men in control of 
government, if government is going to be in control of business; other- 
wise we are doomed to failure. 

Politics. therefore, has a new meaning for us. It no longer invites 
our serene contemplation as a category of ideals, whose realization 
would bring us at once to Utopia, It is a category of stern actualities 
te be reached, not merely to be reached for. If we are to get results 
and find satisfaction in the getting of them, every single one of us 
has got to get into politics and try to inject into that sphere the 
business intelligence which we assume is not now there. Business has 
grown so great in the world that it can no longer exist side by side 
with politics and leave room for both. For many years business has 
been supplanting government as_ the occupation which made the 
strongest appeal to men of education and intelligence. Government 
has resisted. Politics has been jealous. Under pressure of a war, 
which is after all a business, in that it is a struggle for economic 
survival, government has taken over business. Is business going to 
surrender abjectly, or is business—the new business, the business 
that is conducted for service as well as for profit, the business that 
regards social conditions and gives equal heed to the obligations, as 
well as the privileges of capital and labor, which writes success in 
terms of general welfare—is this new business going to surrender, or 
is it going to take over government? 


Report of Committee on Legislation, by Heary M. Camp- 
bell, Chairman 


The undersigned, Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Trust Company Sectien, begs leave to submit the following report of 
the activities of the Legislative Committee of the Trust Company 
Section since the last general meeting of the Association : 

Article 5, Section 15 (b) of the Constitution of the Association 
provides for a committee on Federal Tegislation consisting of six mem- 
bers, whose duties are to recommend to the Executive Council and the 
General Convention any proposed changes in the laws, and upon the 
dual approval of these bodies, to do what may be necessary to promote 
or oppose proposed National Legislation. In case a question arises 
between sessions of the General.Convention, the Executive Council may 
direct the activities of the Committee on Federal Legislation, and in 
case of emergency between sessions of the Executive Council, the Fed- 
eral Legislative Council, which is next referred to, may be directed by 
the Federal Legislative Committee to take a referendum vote, which 
shall determine the policy of the Association respecting such legisla- 
tion. 

Under Article 5, Section 15 (bb) the Constitution provides for a 
Federal Legislative Council consisting of more than fifty members, who 
shall be auxiliary to the Committee on Federal Legislation, and who, 
when directed by the Committee on Federal Legislation, shall take a 
referendum vote on proposed legislation which may be submitted to the 
Committee. 

At the General Convention held in Seattle in 1915, a resolution was 
adopted prohibiting any Section of the American Bankers’ Association 
from taking any part in advocating or opposing the passing of legisla- 
tion affecting the banking interests, unless the same had first been 
approved by the Legislative Committee. 

Under this complicated system, the difficulty of effectively advocating 
or opposing any legislation which might be attempted and which might 
affect the interests of the Association, or any of its Sections, is too 
obvious for discussion, and is wel illustrated by the course of the Glass 
Bill, so-called, by which amendments to Section 11 (k) of the Federal 
Reserve Act are being advocated. 

On February 21, 1918, a bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (H. R. 10104), known as the Glass Bill, which, among 
other things, sought, in Section 2, to amend Section 11 (k) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which authorized the Federal Reserve Board to 
grant trust powers to National Banks. ‘This bill was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. ‘The attention of the Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the Trust Company Section having 
been called to this bill, a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Trust Company Section was called on April 8th to consider Section 2 
of the bill, at which meeting it was determined that if certain changes 
were made in Section 2, the Committee would recommend to the Federal 
Iegislative Council that the bill be passed. The objections to the 
Glass Bill were as follows: 

1. Granting Trust powers to National Banks, whether or not in 
coutravention of State or local law. 

& Making it optional, instead of mandatory, with the Federal Reserve 
Board, to require National Banks to make proper deposits for the pro- 
tection of private or court trusts. 

3. Granting of Trust powers to National Banks without taking 
into consideration the capital and other requirements of the various 
State laws in which such powers were granted. 

After due consideration, resolutions were adopted by the Committee 
as follows: 

** Resolved, That the Trust Company Section of the American Bank- 
ers’ ‘~~ ciation hereby protests against the passage of those portions 
of Se.i.ca 2 of the Glass Bill, H. R. 10104, as follows: 
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‘* Whenever the laws of such States authorize or permit the exercise 
of any or all of the foregoing powers by State Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, or other corporations which in any way compete with National 
Banks, the granting to and the exercise of such powers by National 
Banks shall not be deemed to be in contravention of State or local law, 
within the meaning of this Act, whether or not such State laws 
expressly or by necessary implication prohibit the exercise of such 
powers by National Banks.’’ 

Paragraph six, which maks it optional, rather than mandatory, 
that National Banks be required to make proper deposits for the pro- 
tection of private or court trusts. 

The iast paragraph, which grants trust powers to National Banks 
without taking into consideration the capital and other requirements 
of the various State laws in which such powers are granted. 

“* Resolved, That the officers of the Section, together with Mr. Camp- 
bell, be and that they are hereby authorized to present the protest of 
this meeting to the Federal Legislative Council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association for action.’’ 

“* Resolved, That in the event of unfavorable consideration by the 
Federal Legislative Council to the request of the Trust Companies in 
respect to amendments to Section 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
that the permission of the Council be sought to present the matter 
before the Congressional Committee at Washington.’’ 

“* Resolved, That the Committee on Legislation of the Section be and 
it is hereby authorized to use all proper avenues of approach or infiu. 
ence in framing or directing along the lines of suggestions made at this 
meeting, the legislation proposed by Judge Elliott.’’ 

About the time this action was taken, a substitute for the Glass 
Bill, known as the Phelan Bill (H. R. 11283), was introduced and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and reported on 
favorably. This bill contains provisions removing the objections to 
paragraphs two and three above mentioned, but made no change in the 
provision that the granting of trust powers to National Banks shall 
not be deemed to be in contravention of State or local law, whether 
or not such State laws expressly, or by necessary implication, prohibit 
the exercise of such powers by National Banks. 

On April 16th, the Committee on Legislation of the Trust Company 
Section met to consider the Phelan Bill, and the resolutions adopted 
by the eExecutive Committee were submitted to them. The general 
counsel of the Association was then requested to ascertain, if possible, 
the views of the National Bank Section in regard to that part of 
Section 2 of the Phelan Bill, which read as follows: 

‘* Whenever the laws of such State authorize or permit the exercise 
of any or all of the foregoing powers by State Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, or other corporations ~which compete with National Banks the 
granting to and the exercise of such powers by National Banks shall 
not be deemed to be in contravention of State or local law, within the 
meaning of this Act.’’ 

Judge Paton, counsel for the Association, after a conference with 
the Secretary of the National Bank Section, reported that the Secretary 
did not concur with the Trust Company Section as to the proposed 
change; after which the Legislative Committee adopted the following 
resolution : ; 

“* Resolved, That this Committee recommend to the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council of the American Bankers’ Association the approval of the 
passage of Section 2 of the Phelan Bill, No. 11283, with the elimination 
of lines 3-12, inclusive, on page 5, reading as follows: 

‘** Whenever the laws of such State authorize or permit the exer- 
cise of any or all of the foregoing powers by State Banks, Trust Com- 
panies or other corporations which compete with National Banks, the 
granting to and the exercise of such powers by National Banks shall 
not be deemed in contravention of State or local law, within the 
meaning of this Act.’ ” 

On April 22nd, the President of the Association wrote a letter to 
Mr. Thratls, Secretary of the National Bank Section, in which, among 
other things, he says: 

‘“* Yours of the 9th instant received, and note what you say in regard 
to the activity of the Trust Company Section. I have requested 
Judge Paton to notify Mr. Mershon that if the Trust Company Section 
is attempting to interfere with this legislation, they are violating the 
rule which prohibits sections from interfering in Federal legislation 
that has not received the approval of the Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee.’’ 

On the same date the President wrote to Judge Paton, counsel for the 
Association, as follows: 

‘“*T am enclosing herewith copy of a letter from Mr. Thralls, which 
indicates that the Trust Company Section was violating our rule rela- 
tive to the activities of sections in matters of legislation that have 
not received the approval of the Federal Legislative Committee. Will 
you not take this matter up at once with Mr. Mershon and tell him 
that he must not attempt to influence this legislation until a decision 
has been reached by the Federal Legislative Committee? ”’ 

The Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Trust Company 
Section thereupon, in compliance with the direction of the Committee, 
made a full report to the Federal Legislative Council at its meeting 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, held May 9th, with the result that that 
body decided that it would take no action one way or the other in 
regard to the matter. 

In the meantime, the Phelan Bill was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and coming before the Senate, the entire section was 
stricken out, and the matter referred to a Committee of Conference of 
the Senate and House, where it now remains—no time having been 
fixed for a hearing of the matter before that Committee. 

The situation, however, is that when a time is set for a hearing on 
the bill before the joint Committee of the Senate and House, no one 
connected with the American Bankers’ Association will 
authority whatever to appear before that Committee. Everybody’s 
hands are tied. It is difficult to conceive of a more cumbersome and 
ineffective method of dealing with proposed legislation than that which 
is now provided by the Constitution of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
elation; and it is respectfully submitted that some change should be 
made in the Constitution, in order that the various interests might at 
least have an opportunity of presenting their views respecting legisla- 
tion which may be proposed in Congress. 

If the interests of the several Sections are not in harmony, so that 
proposed legislation cannot be advocated or opposed by the Associa- 
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tion as a whole, the several Sections, at their own expense, should 
be entitled to act for themselves. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Henry M. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ Association. 


Report of the Committee on Protective Laws 
a 

Your Committee has been actively engaged in watching the regular 
Legislative Sessions which were held in eleven states during the present 
year and which, together with special sessions called in other states, 
made about twenty State Legislatures in session. 

The major activity shown in regard to bills affecting trust com- 
panies was in New York and Maryland. : 

In New York, several bills of importance to trust companies were 
introduced. Five bills may be mentioned: 


1. A bill was introduced designed to grant fiduciary powers to 
national and state banks in cities of the third class. It did 
not pass. 

2. A bill was introduced amending the New York Charter to provide 
for the listing of personal property amounting to $5,000 or over, 
for the purpose of taxation. This bill did not pass. 

. A bill was introduced designed to repeal the existing exemption 
in the Tax Law which provides that ‘‘ the owner or holder of the 
stock of an incorporated company liable to tax on its capital shall 
not be taxed as an individual for such stock.’’ This bill did not 
pass. 

4. A bill was presented designed to change the Negotiable Instru- 
ments law in such manner as to protect banks honoring checks 
signed by officers of corporations when drawn for payment of per- 
sonal indebtedness. This bill failed to pass. 

5. A bill was passed which placed the burden of proof upon the 
maker of a worthless check or draft to show that such check or 
draft was uttered in good faith. Safeguards attended this 
measure whereby the maker is given a certain period in which to 
make good the check before he is liable for criminal proceedings. 


i) 


A great deal of attention was attracted to a bill introduced in the 
Maryland legislature, which provided that every corporation acting 
in a fiduciary capacity im the State should pay to the Comptroller of 
the State one-fourth of all fees and commissions received by it in 
such capacity. This bill did not become a law. 

A law was passed in Massachusetts permitting trust companies to 
carry in their assets bonds of the United States and Foreign Govern- 
ments. Prior to the passage of this law only a few of the older trust 
companies, operating under special charters, had this privilege. 

As the Legislatures of almest all of the states will be in Session 
starting uext January and a large number of bills will undoubtedly 
be introduced, it is respectfully suggested that the work of this Com- 
mittee, which has charge of the legislative matters in the various 
states, be fully outlined to the incoming State Vice-Presidents of the 
Sectiou who represent the Section and co-operate in these matters, in 
order that the incoming Committee may be promptly and properly 
notified of all measures requiring its attention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE G. SMITH, Chairman. 


Report of the Special Committee on Publicity 


On October 27, 1917, the following letter was addressed to all mem- 
bers of the Section: 

“At the recent meeting of this Section, held in connection with 
the Convention of the American Bankers’ Association at Atlantic 
City, N. J., the Special Committee on Publicity suggested, in regard 
to trust company advertising, the following, which was unanimously 
adopted : 


1. Furnish at cost to all members, for their individual use, com- 
prehensive advertising campaigns, using tested advertisements, 
form letters and booklets to be contributed by member com- 
panies. 

2. Furnish at cost to all members in communities, as desired, 
teted materia! for use in the conduct of a local publicity cam- 
paign. 


We are now ready to prepare these campaigns for the members 
of the Section. A number of companies have signified their willing- 
ness to forward samples for the use of the Committee, and a quantity 
of such material is already in hand. 

Will you, therefore, if consistent with your policy, forward at your 
earliest convenience, using label herewith, samples of such ‘‘ tested ’’ 
advertisements, form letters and booklets, in order that selection of 
material may be made and campaigns prepared to offer to members 
at an early date. ‘* Tested ’’ advertisements, letters and booklets 
are those known to have produced results. If you have had in your 
community any local campaigns setting forth the functions of trust 
companies, will you also include samples of this material. 

As soon as sufficient material is received, it is the purpose of the 
Committee to secure the opinion of several expert publicity men in 
making a selection of advertisements, etc., for reproducing and ar- 
ranging into campaigns. Proper consideration will be given in the ar- 
rangement of the material to the needs of smaller as well as larger 
companies, and it will be adapted, as far as possible, to the require- 
ments of trust companies in various parts of the country. 

In accordance with the action of the Section the completed cam- 
paigns will be offered at cost of reproducing to all members of the 
Section. 

In anticipation of your response, and with assurances that your 
co-operation will be valued most highly, we are.’’ 


As a result of this communication a large amount of material was 
The work of sorting and selecting resulted in the issuance 
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and distribution in August of ‘‘ Bulletin No. 1.’’ 
of cosi to members of the Section. 


This was sent free 
The bulletin contained— 


1. A general letter addressed to members by the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

. An article on the technique of newspaper advertising. 

. Suggested style of advertisement, 

Reproduction of ancient will as a suggested advertisement. 

Copy for sixty advertisements contributed by member companies. 
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As the initial letter in the bulletin explains somewhat the plans and 
purposes of the Committee, its reproduction is given as follows: 


A short time ago a letter was sent to you asking for copies of 
tested advertisements, booklets and form letters to be used by the 
Publicity Committee in the preparation of advertising campaigns to 
be sent to members. 

On account of the large amount of time given to important matters 
of legislation it has been impossible to further this work as promptly 
as anticipated. We take pleasure, however, in sending herewith our 
first bulletin for the use of members. 

On subsequent pages will be found a brief explanation of the 
method of building an advertisement and illustration; also copy for 
sixty different advertisements. 

Tested advertisements, as explained, are those known to have pro- 
duced results. A large amount of material was received by the 
Committee. The broad spirit of helpfulness manifested by companies 
in all parts of the country, as shown by their willingness to have 
other companies benefit from their efforts, is most commendable. It 
speaks well for a larger success in informing those persons most in 
need of trust company services. 

Communications from many companies indicated very clearly that. 
assistance of a definite character was needed and invited, in order 
that they might better present the real character of trust service to 
their communities. 

To those companies maintaining well organized publicity, or adver- 
tising departments, this matter may be of little use. We believe 
it will be of considerable use to companies where such departments 
are not maintained. By all members such benefit should be derived 
from one or more of the bulletins which it is proposed to send at 
frequent intervals. Suggestions and co-operation from all members 
are cordially invited, in order that the greatest good to the greatest 
number may result. 

It is hoped that companies will continue to forward to the Com- 
mittee samples of advertisements, booklets and form letters known 
to have produced results, for use in future butletins to members. 

The primary purpose of the work of this Committee is to assist in 
the growth of fiduciary business which is necessarily slow in many 
sections of the country. 

As it is manifestly impossible to cover all phases of either fiduciary 
service or advertising for such service in a brief bulletin, we shall 
attempt in subsequent communications to develop the subject more 
completely. 


For instance, we shall present the matter of change of copy, time- 
liness and size of advertisements and the selection of mediums; how 
to secure legitimate publicity in newspapers and financial publica- 
tions; the preparation and use of booklets, form letters and illus- 
trations. We shall also endeavor to present the matter of advertising 
a bank statement, in such a manner as to surround its periodical 
appearance with a larger element of human interest. There will 
also be presented symposiums of how trust companies handle their 
advertising and publicity, as well as why they believe in advertising. 
Assistance will also be given in the establishing of publicity depart- 
ments, to include the writing of copy, placing of advertising and 
follow-up work in order to eventually secure the business. 

An early bulletin will set forth the advertising possibilities con- 
tained in the Remsen Charts for assisting clients in planning and 
testing wills before death. These charts are being distributed from 
the Secretary’s office. This activity has attracted widespread atten- 
tion and new advertising based on the use of these charts has already 
been created for the use of certain companies. 


The object of trust company advertising has a direct bearing at 
this time upon the relation of trust companies to the war. These 
institutions have facilities for serving the men of their different 
localities who are, or will be called upon to serve their country. 
These men do not know about the full possibilities for them in trust 
company service. The method of reaching such men is through ad- 
vertising. Trust Company service has taken on a new meaning in 
this world conflict in that it becomes as a veritable ‘*‘ Home Guard” 
for the affairs of the soldier or sailor, who is or will be on the firing 
line. With his mind at rest in the knowledge that his personal in- 
terests and family welfare are being properly safeguarded, his spirit 
and fighting efficiency will be developed and retained to their fullest 
capacity. 

Your comments upon this bulletin, and the plans and purposes of 
the Committee, will be valued, as well as any statement as to the 
use to which you have placed this material. 


Since the distribution of this bulletin a number of commendatory let- 
ters have been received from members and considerable favorable com- 
ment upon this service bas been given in financial and other publica- 
tions. 

On November 8, 1917, the Committee suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death of Mr. Ralph W. Cutler, whose interest in all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of trust companies generally is well known to 
the members of our Section. Through the acceptance by Mr. Jobn 
W. Platten of membership on the Committee, the plans and work were 
further developed and have continued throughout the year. 

It is sincerely hoped that the members generally will continue to 
give the incoming committee the same hearty co-operation and support 
which it has received during the term of its existence, since Decem- 
ber, 1916, 

Respectfully submitted, 


JamMes M. Pratt, Chairman. 
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Report of the Secretary 


A complete record of the work of the Secretary's office during the 
past year would include a detailed statement of such character as to be 
uninteresting to members generally. In addition to carrying out the 
instructions issued from time to time by the officers and Executive 
Committee, a large amount of time has been given to co-operating in 
the work of the Committee on Legislation, the Committee on Pro- 
tective Laws and the Committee on Publicity. Considerable additional 
werk bas been jnitiated and completed. The various kinds of service 
performed for members, including investigations and compilations, 
cover many forms of trust company activity and service. A large and 
nereasing volume of correspondence has passed between the Secretary’s 
iflice and members. 

At the beginning of the year, the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, in correspondence with the members of the Committee, decided 
certain activities to be given first attention by the Secretary 
These included: 


upon 

during the year just ended. 
1. Assistance to the Government in the flotation of Liberty Loans 
and other activities incident to the war. 

2. Conducting a Questionnaire among member companies, as approved 
at the Atlantic City Convention, relative to statistical and ad- 
ministrative matters, and the dissemination among members of 
the information so obtained. 

3. Special co-operation with the Committee on Publicity in the prep- 
eration of advertising campaigns for the use of members. 

4. Reproduction and sale of charts on planning and testing wills be- 
fore death, if permitted by the author. 

5. Preparation for the use of members of an index of articles, ad- 
dresses and other material bearing upon trust company work. 

6. Assistance in establishing and maintaining trust company forums 

in City Chapters of the American Institute of Banking. 

Assistance in the preparation of a text book on trust company 

work for the use of the American Institute of Banking. 

8. Campaign for new members. 


All of these subjects have had attention and development as con- 
templated. The least amount of progress has been made in connection 
with the text book on trust company work. ‘This, however, will be 
carried out in due course. 

Your Secretary has given generously of his time in assisting the sale 
of Liberty Bonds and War Savings and Thrift Stamps. A number of 
meetings were addressed and considerable time given to acting as Sec- 
retary of the War Savings Society formed at the Association head- 
quarters in New York, as well as other forms of patriotic service per- 
formed. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in New York on Feb- 
ruary 25th, your Secretary was authorized to reproduce and offer for 
sale to members the Remsen Charts on Testing Wills Before Death, 
permission of the author having been secured. Over one hundred and 
seventy-five sets of the charts have been placed with members. 

A number of inquiries have been received from companies in various 
parts of the country, regarding the practice of writing wills, as well 
as the practice of writing wills free of charge. Your Secretary has 
been advised that attention will be called to this matter at the present 
Convention. No further comment therefore need be made in this report. 

The questionnaire which was forwarded to members during November 
and December resulted in securing much valuable and interesting in- 
formation. A summary of the replies to certain of the questions has 
been sent to members and published in several financial journals. It 
is also published in brief in a booklet distributed at this Convention. 
A special letter was addressed to companies which reported on the 
questionnaire as having men in military or naval service. Four ques- 
tions were asked: 


1. How do you fill vacancies caused by war service? 
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2. How do you train the new employees engaged to fill these 
vacancies. 
3. Do you hold positions open for absentees? 


4. Do you pay salaries in full or in part? 


The replies to this letter became the basis of a special article which 
was published in the Journal of the Association and sent to financial 
publications throughout the country. It was evident that the informa- 
tion contained in the article was desired by members generally, as 
much favorable comment and many inquiries were received as a result 
of its publication. 

Several additional articles and a considerable number of news items 


have been written and sent to financial publications throughout the 
year. They were quite generally published. Articles or items of in- 


terest are submitted to the Journal of the Association each month and 
the matter published in accordance with the space available. 

As a result of calling the attention of non-members to the facilities 
provided through membership in the Association 107 trust companies 
bave been added to the roll of active members and 126 companies to 
associate membership in the Section, making a total of 1491 active 
members and 342 associate members. 

Several requests from trust company men have been filled during the 
past year for material which would aid them in the preparation of ad- 
dresses before gatherings of bankers and business men. 

Frequent communications have been exchanged with the State Vice- 
Presidents of the Section, as well as the State Banking Commissioners 
throughout the country, in order to furnish or secure information, as 
well as to assist in the development of the work of trust companies 
generally. Only several of the State Bankers’ Associations maintain 
separate trust company sections or associations. The establishment 
of such sections is encouraged in those States where trust company 
activity is sufficiently developed to warrant the formation of such an 
organization. 

Your Secretary has represented the Association at several State 
Bankers’ Conyentious and at the Convention of the American Bar 
Association held in Cleveland, Obio. An invitation to speak at the 
Michigan Convention was accepted. Frequent trips have been made to 
trust companies in different parts of the country for the purpose of 
rendering service or securing information. A considerable number of 
bankers’ group meetings have been attended and many conferences 
have been held at the Association offices with members from all parts 
of the country. 

Considerable assistance has been given to members in connection 
with determining the advisability of entering the Federal Reserve 
System. Every effort has been made in this connection to point out the 
desirability of membership in the system as a War measure, as well as 
to assist in the further economic development of our country. A num- 
ber of these inquiring companies bave joined the system. 

Throughout the year frequent opportunity has been availed of to 
inform the Executive Committee of any news items and supply them 
with all information in which it was believed they would have a 
particular interest. 

Of the appropriation granted the Section for the current year’s work, 
$196.94 remain unexpended, as shown on Financial Statement attached 
herewith. 

On November 9th last, your Secretary represented 
the funeral of ex-President Cutler, at Hartford, Conn. 

It is with genuine pleasure that mention is made of the inspiration 
given throughout the year by President Blair, Vice-President Platten 
and Chairman Dinkins, as well as all members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Association with these gentlemen bas materially assisted in 
maintaining and further developing,a keen personal interest in, and 
enthusiasm for, the progress of those companies charged primarily with 
the sacred duty of safeguarding the administration of trusts for the 
living as well as the dead. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Leroy A. 
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